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PREFACE BY THE EDITOR. 



on of the * History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
J distinguished by a correct text, the verification of the 
to ancient writers, and corrective and supplementary notes. 
;' these points a few words of explanation are necessary. 

text is carefully reprinted from the last quarto edition 
>y the Author. The work was originally published in six 
larto ; of which the first appeared in 1776, the second and 
81, and the three last in 1788. The first edition of the 
volumes was the only one revised by Gibbon, and in the 
the second and third volumes he made hardly any altera* 
the later editions of the first volume difler considerably 
u-lier ones. The edition of the first volume published in 
; one from which that portion of the work is here reprinted ; 
)ntains several typographical errors which do not occur in 
iition, it has been collated with the latter. It is almost 
y to state that the text of the original has been faithfully 

and the Editor has not allowed himself to introduce any 
en in orthography, except in the case of evident misprints, 
w modem names, of which the more correct forms are now 

for those employed by the Author. It seemed pedantic 
or instance, such words as Nie^ter and Tey^s^ when custom 
)ned the use of the correct orthography. 

! references to the ancient writers in Gibbon's notes are 
value to the scholar and the historical student Their 
ever, is considerably diminished by their being frequently 
Id editions, the divisions of which no longer correspond to 
reneral use. Moreover, notwithstanding Gibbon's extreme 
the numerals in his references are not always correct ; at 
one will feel surprised who has had experience in the 
m or printing of a work containing numerous references, 
knows the diflSculty, or rather the impossibility, of guard- 

a2 
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ing agsuiist sucli mistakes, even with the exercise of the utmost vigi- 
lance. It has been therefore thought desirable to verify afresh all 
Gibbon's references to ancient writers, and to insert in brackets [ ], 
by the side of the original quotations, the books and chapters of the 
best modern editions. This is the first time that this laborious task 
has been executed ; and it is evident that for the purposes of the 
student it gives the present edition an advantage over all others. 

III. It is perhaps not too much to say that the ' Decline and FaU 
of the Roman Empire ' is the greatest hbtorical production, whether in 
ancient or in modem literature ; and, at all events, few will be found 
to demur to the justice of Niebuhr's opinion, that " Gibbon's work 
will never be excelled." But this very excellence — the fact that a 
new History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire is never 
likely to supersede Gibbon's immortal work — renders it the more 
necessary that the successive editions of such a History should con- 
tain in the form of notes the advances that have been made in 
historical knowledge since the time at which it was written. The 
researches of Niebuhr, Savigny, and the other great philologers and 
jurists of Germany, the investigations of modem Oriental scholars, 
both in this country and on the Continent, and the discoveries of our 
enterprising countrymen in the East, have thrown a new and unex- 
pected light upon many of the subjects comprehended in Gibbon's 
vast work. In annotating a history which embraces a period of more 
than twelve centuries it would be easy to multiply notes to any 
extent ; but the present Editor has thought it right to confine his 
remarks to the correction of the positive errors of Gibbon, and to 
giving such additional information as the progress of our knowledge 
requires. He conceives it to be the duty of an Editor, in annotating 
a work like the * Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,' to which 
the Author himself appended very numerous notes, to be as brief as 
possible, to restrict himself to the statement of facts, and to reserve 
the expression of his opinions for a substantive work of his own. 

The notes are partly derived firom former commentators, and are 
partly composed by the present Editor. The former class of notes is 
taken irom the annotated edition of Dean Milman, who, in addition 
to his own remarks, has given those of M. Guizot and M. Wenck, 
appended to the French and German translations respectively. In 
using the valuable materials thus placed at his disposal by the 
kindness of Dean Milman, the Editor has adhered to the prin- 
ciples mentioned above, and has therefore omitted several notes 
which seemed to him superfluous. But, while he has exercised an 
independent judgment in adopting or rejecting the labours of bis 
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i "ea to acknowledge the great obligations he 
tt under to Dean Milman, whose notes have received the appro- 
bitioQ of the most competent scholars, and who has in many parts 
of the work added everjrthing necessary to correct the errors or 
Apply the defidendes of the text This is more especially the ca«e 
In Uie chapters relating to Christianity, upon which the Editor has 
abstained from making any remarks, believing that the criticisms of 

I so distinguished a divine as Dean Milman would be more valuable 

t and satisfiictory than any which could be offered by a layman whose 

\ ftodies hare Iiun in another direction. 

In addition to the assistance derived from former commentators, 

I die Editor has much {deasure in acknowledging his obligations to his 
friend Mr. Layard, who has supplied him with valuable information 
upon the portions of Gibbon's work relating to the geography and 
history of the East 

An the notes bear the signature of their respective authors : Dean 
Mihnan^a being marked M. - M. Guizot's, G. ; M. Wenck's, W. ; 
and the present Editor's, S. 

The Autobiography of Gibbon is prefixed to the present edition, 
not only on account of the admirable manner in which it is executed, 
whidi makes it one of the most charming pieces of autobiography in 
our hmguage, but also on account of the valuable and interesting 
information it supplies respecting the composition of the ' History oi 
the Dedine and Fall of the Roman Empire.' 

A much more copious Index to the History than has yet appeared 
is given at the end of the work« 

William Smith. 

Lomdoa. Febmary, 1851. 
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PREFACE BY DEAN MILMAN 



TO HIS ANNOTATED EDITION. 



TuE great work of Gibbon is indispensable to the student of history. 
The literature of Europe offers no substitute for * The Dedine and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.' It has obtained undisputed possession, 
as rightful occupant, of the vast period which it comprehends. How- 
ever, some subjects which it embraces may have undergone more 
complete investigation ; on the general view of the whole period, this 
history is the sole undisputed authority to which all defer, and from 
whtch few appeal to the original writers, or to more modem com- 
pilers. The inherent interest of the subject, the inexhaustible labour 
employed upon it ; the unmense condensation of matter ; the lumi- 
nous arrangement ; the general accuracy ; the style, which, however 
monotonous from its uniform stateliness, and sometimes wearisome 
from its elaborate art, is throughout vigorous, animated, often pio* 
turesque, always commands attention, always conveys its meaning 
with emphatic energy, describes with singular breadth and fidelity, 
and generalises with unrivalled felicity of expression ; all these high 
qualifications have secured, and seem likely to secure, its permanent 
place in historic literature. 

This vast design of Gibbon, the magnificent whole into which he 
has cast the decay and ruin of the ancient civilisation, the formation 
and birth of the new order of things, will of itself, independent of 
the laborious execution of his immense plan, render ^ The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire ' an unapproachable subject to the 
future historian : ^ in the eloquent language of his recent French 
editor, M. Guizot : — 

" The gradual decline of the most extraordinary dominion which 
has ever invaded and oppressed the world ; the fall of that immense 
empire, erected on the ruins of so many kingdoms, republics, and 
states both barbarous and civilised ; and forming in its turn, by its 
dismemberment, a multitude of states, republics, and kingdoms ; ttie 

' A considerable portion of ihia preface had already appeared before the public ia 
Uie Qunrterly Review. 
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Aomliilation of the reli^on of Greece and Rome ; the birth and the 
progreas of the two new reli^ons which have shared the most beautiful 
regions of the earth ; the decrepitude of the ancient world, the spec- 
tacle of its expiring glory and degenerate manners ; the infancy of 
the modem world, the picture of its first progress, of the new direction 
given to the mind and character of man — such a subject must neces- 
auily fix the attention and excite the interest of men, who cannot 
behold with indifi*erenoe those memorable epochs, during which, in 
the fine language of Comeille — 



' Un grand destin oommenoe, an grand deetin B*ach^ye.' 



»• 



This extent and hannony of design is unquestionably that which 
distinguishes the work of Gibbon from all other great historical com- 
pontioDs. He has first bridged the abyss between ancient and 
modem times, and connected together the two worlds of history. 
The great advantage which the classical historians possess over those 
of modem times is in unity of plan, of course greatly facilitated by 
the narrower sphere to whidi their researches were confined. Except 
Herodotus, the great historians of Greece — we exclude the more 
modem compilers, like Diodorus Siculus — limited themselves to a 
single period, or at least to the contracted sphere of Grecian afiairs. 
As &r as the Barbarians trespassed within the Grecian boundary, or 
were necessarily mingled up with Grecian politics, they were admitted 
into the pale of Grecian history ; but to Thucydides and to Xenophon, 
excepting in the Persian inroad of the latter, Greece was the world. 
Natural unity confined their narrative almost to chronological order, 
the episodes were of rare occurrence and extremely brief. To the 
Roman historians the course was equally clear and defined. Rome 
was their centre of unity ; and the uniformity with which the circle of 
the Roman dominion spread around, the regularity with which their 
civil polity expanded, forced, as it were, upon the Roman historian 
that plan which Polybius announces as the subject of his history, the 
means and the manner by which the whole world became subject 
to the Roman sway. How different the complicated politics of the 
EUux>pean kingdoms ! Every national history, to be complete, must, 
in a certain sense, be the history of Europe ; there is no knowing to 
how remote a quarter it may be necessary to trace our most domestic 
events ; fix)m a country, how apparently disconnected, may originate 
the impulse which gives its direction to the whole course of affairs. 

In imitation of his classical models, Gibbon places Borne as the 
cardinal point from which his inquiries diverge, and to which they 
bear constant reference : yet how immeasurable the space over which 
thuee inquiries ran^i^e ! how compliaited, how confused, how appa- 
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reiitly inextricable the causes which tend to the decline of the Iloinai} 
empire I how countless the nations which swarm forth, in mingling 
and indistinct hordes, constimtly changing the geographical limit»-^ 
incessantly confounding the natura. boundaries I At first sight, the 
whole period, the whole state of the world seems to offer no minne 
secure footing to an historical adventurer than the chaos of Milton — 
to be in a state of irreclaimable disorder, best described in the 
language of the poet : — 

" A dark 

Illimitable ocean, without bound. 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and height. 

And time, and place, are lost: where eldest Night 

And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 

Ktemal anarchy, amidst the noise 

Of endless wars, and by confusion stand." 

We feel that the unity and the harmony of narrative, which shall 
comprehend this period of social disorganisation, must be ascribed 
entirely to the skill and luminous disposition of the historian. It is 
in this sublime Gothic architecture of his work, in which the boundless 
range, the infinite variety, the, at first sight, incongruous gorgeous- 
ness of the separate parts, nevertheless are all subordinate to one 
main and predominant idea, that Gibbon is unrivalled. We cannot 
but admire the manner in which he masses his materials, and arranges 
his facts in successive groups, not according to chronological order, 
but to their moral or political connection ; the distinctness with which 
he marks his periods of gradually increasing decay; and the skill 
with which, though advancing on separate parallels of history, he 
shows the common tendency of the slower or more rapid religious or 
dvil innovations. However these principles of composition may de- 
mand more than ordinary attention on the part of the reader, they 
can alone impress upon the memory the real course and the relative 
importance of the events. Whoever would justly appreciate the 
superiority of Gibbon's lucid arrangement, should attempt to make 
his way through the regular but wearisome annals of Tillemont, or 
even Uie less ponderous volumes of Le Beau. Both these writers 
adhere, almost entirely, to chronological order ; the consequence is, 
that we are twenty times called upon to break off and resume the 
thread of six or eight wars in different parts of the empire; to 
snspend the operations of a military expedition for a court intrigue ; 
to hurry away from a siege to a council ; and the same page places 
us in the middle of a campaign against the barbarians, and in the 
depths of the Monophysite controversy. In Gibbon it is not always 
easy to bear in mind the exact dates, but the course of events is ever 
clear and distinct ; like a skilful general, though his troops advance 
from the most remote and opposite quarters, they are constantly 
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down and oonoentratiiig themselves on one point, that ivhich 
k itiD ooeajHed by the name and by the waning power of Rome. 
Wfc etfacr he traces the progress of hostile religions, or leads from 
tke fbates of the Baltic, or the verge of the Chinese empire, the suc- 

iwB hosts of barbarians — ^though one wave has hardly burst ana 
itself before another swells up and approaches — all is 
to flow in the same direction, and the impression which each 
upon the tottering fabric of the Roman greatness, connects 
tbeir distant movements, and measures the relative importance 
lasigned to them in the panoramic history. The more peaceful and 
didactic episodes on the development of the Roman law, or even on 
the details of ecdeaastical history, interpose themselves as resting 
places or divisions between the periods of barbaric invasion. In 
short, though distracted first by the two capitals, and afterwards 
by the formal partition of the empire, the extraordinary felicity of 
amuigement maintains an order and a regular progression. As our 
horizoQ expands to reveal to us the gathering tempests which are 
forming hr beyond the boundaries of the civilised world — as we 
foDoir their successive approach to the trembling frontier — the com- 
preaed and receding line is still distinctly visible ; though gradually 
diaanembered, and the broken fragments assuming the form of regular 
states and kingdoms, the real relation of those kingdoms to the 
empire is maintained and defined; and even when the Roman 
dominion has shrunk into littie more than the province of Thrace — 
when the name of Rome is confined, in Italy, to the walls of the 
city — ^yet it is still the memory, the shade of the Roman greatness, 
which extends over the wide sphere into which the historian expands 
his later narrative ; the whole blends into the unity, and is manifestly 
cdMmtial to the double catastrophe of his tragic drama. 

But the amplitude, the magnificence, or the harmony of design, 
are, though imposing, yet unworthy claims on our admiration, unless 
the detaib are filled up with correctness and accuracy. No writer 
has been more severely tried on this point than Gibbon. He has 
undergone the triple scrutiny of theological zeal quickened by jus^t 
resentment — of literary emulation — and of that mean and invidious 
vanity which delights in detecting errors in writers of established 
fame. On the result of the trial we may be permitted to summon 
competent witnesses before we deliver our own judgment. 

M. Guizot, in his preface, after stating that in France and Germany, 
as well as in England, in the most enlightened countries of Euro])e, 
Gibbon is constantiy cited as an authority, thus proceeds : — 

" 1 have had occasion, during my labours, to consult the writings 
if piiilosophers who have treated on the finances of the Romau 
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empire ; of scholars who have investigated the chronology ; of tboor 
logians who have searched the depths of ecclesiastical history; 4 
writers on law who have studied with care the Roman jurisprud^io^t 
of Orientalists who have occupied themselves with the Arabians and 
the Koran ; of modem historians who have entered upon extensifa ^ 
researches touching the crusades and their influence ; each of these 
writers has remarked and pointed out, in the History of the Dedioe 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, some negligences, some false or 
imperfect views, some omissions, which it is impossible not to suppoiQ 
voluntary ; they have rectified some facts, combated with advantage 
some assertions ; but in general they have taken the researches and 
the ideas of Gibbon, as pouits of departure, or as proo& of the 
researches, or of the new opinions which they have advanced," 

M. Guizot goes on to state his own impressions on readii^ 
Gibbon's history, and no authority will have greater weight with 
those to whom the extent and accuracy of his historical researches 
are known : — 

''After a first rapid perusal, which allowed me to feel nothing 
but the interest of a narrative, always animated, and, notwithstanding 
its extent and the variety of objects which it makes to pass befcm 
the view, always perspicuous, I entered upon a minute examinatioQ 
of the details of which it was composed ; and the opinion which I 
then formed was, I confess, singularly severe. I discovered, in certain 
chapters, errors which appeared to me sufficiently important and 
numerous to make me believe that they had been written with 
extreme negligence ; in others, I was struck with a certain tinge of 
partiality and prejudice, which imparted to the exposition of the 
facts that want of truth and justice which the English express by 
their happy term misrepresentation. Some imperfect {tronquies) 
quotations; some passages, omitted unintentionally or designedly, 
cast a suspicion on the honesty {bonne foi) of the author ; and his 
violation of the first law of history — increased to my eyes by the pro- 
longed attention with which I occupied myself with every phrase, 
every note, every reflection— caused me to form, upon the whole 
work, a judgment far too rigorous. After having finished my 
labours, I allowed some time to elapse before I reviewed the whole. 
A second attentive and regular perusal of the entire work, of the 
notes of the author, and of those which I had thought it right to 
subjoin, showed me how much I had exaggerated the importance of 
the reproaches which Gibbon really deserved ; I was struck with the 
satne errors, the same partiality on certain subjects ; but I had ^eu 
far from doing adequate justice to the immensity of his researches, 
the variet) of his knowledge, and above all, to that truly philoso- 
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phkad discrin i {/ustesse cTesprit) which judges the past as it 

voaU judge t } pr it ; which does not permit itself to dc blinded 
bj the doiids which time gathers around the dead, and which prevent 
m bom seeing that, under the toga, as under the modem dress, in 
the senate as in our councils, men were what they still arc, and Uiat 
ewntB took place eighteen centuries ago as they take place in our 
days. I then felt that his book, in spite of its faults, will always be 
A DoUe work — and that we may correct his errors and combat his 
pRJudices without ceasing to admit that few men have combined, if 
we are not to say in so high a degree, at least in a manner so com- 
plete and so well regulated, the necessary qualifications for a writer 
of history.'* 

Hie present editor has followed the track of Gibbon through 
many parts of his work ; he has read his authorities with constant 
refefence to his pages, and must pronounce his deliberate judgment 
in terms of the highest admiration as to his general accuracy. 
Many of his seeming errors are almost inevitable from the close con- 
densation of his matter. From the immense range of his history, 
it was sometimes necessary to compress into a single sentence a 
whole vague and difiiise page of a Byzantine chronicler. Perhaps 
something of importance may have thus escaped, and his expressions 
may not quite contain the whole substance of the passage from which 
they are taken. His limits, at times, compel him to sketch ; where 
that is the case, it is not fair to expect the full details of the finished 
picture. At times he can only deal with important results ; and in 
his account of a war, it sometimes requires great attention to dis- 
cover that the events, which seem to be comprehended in a single 
campaign, occupy several years. But this admirable skill in selecting 
and giving prominence to the points which are of real weight and 
importance — this distribution of light and shade — though perha})s it 
may occasionally betray him into vague and imperfect statements, is 
one of the highest excellences of Gibbon's historic manner. It is the 
more striking, when we pass from the works of his chief authorities, 
where, after labouring through long, minute, and wearisome descrip- 
tions of the accessary and subordinate circumstances, a single un- 
marked and undistinguished sentence, which we may overlook from 
the inattention of fatigue, contains the great moral and political 
result 

Gibbon's method of arrangement, though on the whole most 
favourable to the clear comprehension of the events, leads likewiso 
to apparent inaccuracy. That which we expect to find in one part 
is reser\'ed for another. The estimate which we are to form depends 
oa the accurate balance of statements in remote parts of the work ; 
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and we have sometimes to correct and modify opinions, fonne<I bm 
one chapter, by those of another. Yet, on the other hand, it ii 
astonishing how rarely we detect contradiction ; the mind of At 
author has ahready harmonised the whole result to truth and pith 
bability ; the general impression is almost inyariably the eame. 
The quotations of Gibbon have likewise been called in question— 
I have in general been more inclined to admire their exactitude dun 
to complain of their indistinctness or incompleteness. Where tfaej 
are imperfect, it is commonly from the study of brevity, and rather 
from the desire of compressing the substance of his notes into pointed 
and emphatic sentences, than from dishonesty or uncandid suppfefleioii 
of truth. 

These observations apply more particularly to the accuracy and 
fidelity of the historian as to his facts ; his inferences, of course, are 
more liable to exception. It is almost impossible to trace the line 
between unfairness and unfaithfulness; between intentional mis* 
representation and undesigned false colouring. The relative magni- 
tude and importance of events must, in some respect, depend upon 
the mind before which they are presented ; the estimate of character 
on the habits and feelings of the reader. Christians, like M. Guixot 
and ourselves, will see some things, and some persons, in a different 
light from the historian of the Decline and Fall. We may deplore 
the bias of his mind ; we may, ourselves, be on our guard against 
the danger of being misled, and be anxious to warn less wary readers 
against the same perils ; but we must not confound this secret and 
unconscious departure from truth with the deliberate violation of that 
veracity which is the only title of an historian to our confidence. 
Gibbon, it may be fearlessly asserted, is rarely chargeable even with 
the suppression of any material fact which bears upon individua 
character ; he may, with apparently invidious hostility, enhance the 
errors and crimes and disparage the virtues of certain persons ; yet 
in general he leaves us the materials for forming a fairer judgment ; 
and if he is not exempt from his own prejudices, perhaps we might 
write passions, yet it must be candidly acknowledged that his philo- 
sophical bigotry is not more unjust than the theological partialities of 
those ecclesiastical writers who were before in undisputed possession 
of this province of history. 

We are thus naturally led to that great misrepresentation which 
pervades his history — ^his false estimate of the nature and influence 
of Christianity. 

But on this subject some preliminary caution is necessary, lest 
that should be expected from a new edition, which it is impossible 
that it should completely accomplish. We must first be prepared 
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litk the only sound presenrative against the false impression likely 
o be produced by the perusal of Gibbon ; and we must see clearly 
he real cause of that false impression* The former of these cautions 
riU be briefly suggested in ite proper place, but it may be as well 
BD rtate it here somewhat more at lengtii. The art of Gibbon, or at 
die unfiedr impression produced by his two memorable chapters, 
in his confounding together, in one indistinguishable mass, 
die mriffin and apostclie propagation of the new religion with its later 
No argument for the divine authority of Christianity has 
urged with greater force, or traced with higher eloquence, than 
that deduced firom its primary development, explicable on no other 
hypothesis than a heavenly origin, and from its rapid extension 
thnmgh great part of the B4)man empire. But this argument — one, 
when confined within reasonable limits, of unanswerable force — 
becomes more feeble and disputable in proportion as it recedes from 
the birthplace, as it were, of the reli^on. The further Christianity 
advanced, the more causes, purely human, were enlisted in its favour; 
nor can it be doubted that those developed with such artful exclu* 
nveneas by Gibbon did concur most essentially to its establishment. 
It is in the Christian dispensation as in the material world. In both 
it is as the great First Cause that the Deity is most undeniably 
manifest. When once launched in regular motion upon the bosom 
of qiaoe, and endowed with all their properties and relations of 
weight and mutual attrai*tion, the heavenly bodies appear to pursue 
their courses according to secondary laws, which account for all their 
sublime regularity. So Christianity proclaims its Divine Author 
chiefly in its first origin and development. When it had once 
received its impulse from above — when it had once been infused 
into the minds of its first teachers — when it had gained full posses- 
son of the reason and afFections of the favoured few — it might he — 
and to the Protestant, the rational Christian, it is impossible to define 
when it really was — left to make its way by its native force, under 
the ordinary secret agencies of all-ruling Proridence. The main 
question, the divine origin of the religion^ was dexterously eluded or 
speciously conceded by Gibbon ; his plan enabled him to commence 
his account in most parts below the apostolic times ; and it was only 
by the strength of the dark colouring with which he brought out the 
Oulings and the follies of the succeeding ages, that a shadow of 
ioubt and suspicion was thrown back upon the primitive period of 
Christianity. 

** The theologian," says Gibbon, " may indulge the pleasing task 
of describing religion as she descended from heaven, arrayed in her 
native purity; a more melancholy duty is imposed upon the his- 
torian : — he must discover the inevitable mixture of error and cor- 
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ruption, which she contracted in a long residence upon earth, among 
a weak and degenerate race of beings." Divest this jiassage of the 
latent sarcasm betrayed by the subsequent tone of the whole diaqui- 
sition, and it might commence a Christian history written in the most 
Christian ^irit of candour. But as the historian, by seeming to 
respect, yet by dexterously confounding, the limits of the sacred land, 
contrived to insinuate that it was an Utopia which had no existence 
but in the imagination of the theologian — as he suggested rather 
than affirmed that the days of Christian purity were a kind of poetic 
golden age ; — so the theologian, by venturing, too far into the domain 
of the historian, has been perpetually obliged to contest points on 
which he had little chance of victory — to deny facts established on 
unshaken evidence — and thence to retire, if not with the shame of 
defeat, yet with but doubtful and imperfect success. 

Paley, with his intuitive sagacity, saw through the difficulty of 
answering Gibbon by the ordinary arts of controversy ; his emphatic 
sentence, "Who can refute a sneer?" contains as much truth as 
point But, full and pregnant as this phrase is, it is not quite the 
whole truth ; it is the tone in which the progress of Christianity is 
traced, in comparison with the rest of the splendid and prodigally 
ornamented work, which is the radical defect in the * Decline and 
Fall.' Christianity alone receives no embellishment from the magic 
of Gibbon's language ; his imagination is dead to its moral dignity ; 
it is kept down by a general tone of jealous disparagement, or 
neutralized by a painfully elaborate exposition of its darker and 
degenerate periods. There are occasions, indeed, when its pure 
and exalted humanity, when its manifestly beneficial influence, can 
compel even him, as it were, to fairness, and kindle his unguarded 
eloquence to its usual fervour ; but in general he soon relapses into a 
frigid apathy : affects an ostentatiously severe impartiality ; notes all 
the faults of Christians in every age with bitter and almost malignant 
sarcasm; reluctantly, and with exception and reservation, admits 
their claim to admiration. This inextricable bias appears even to 
influence his manner of composition. While all the other assailants 
of the Roman empire, wheUier warlike or religious, the Goth, tte 
Hun, the Arab, the Tartar, Alaric and Attila, Mahomet, and 
Zengis, and Tamerlane, are each introduced upon the scene almost 
with dramatic animation — their progress related in a fiill, complete, 
and unbroken narrative— the triumph of Christianity alone takes the 
form of a cold and critical disquisition. The successes of barbarous 
energy and brute force call forth all the consummate skill of com- 
position; while the moral triumphs of Christian benevolence, the 
tranquil heroism of endurance, the blameless purity, the contempt of 
guilty fame and of honours destructive to the human race, whidi, 
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had they assumed the proud name of philosophy, would have been 
tilazoned in his brightest words, because they own religion as their 
principle, rink into narrow asceticism. The glories of Christianity, in 
short, touch on no chord in the heart of the writer ; his imagination 
remains unkindled ; his words, though they maintain their stately 
ud measured march, have become cool, argumentative, and in- 
mimate. Who would obscure one hue of that gorgeous colouring 
n which Gibbon has invested the dying forms of Paganism ; or 
larken one paragraph in his splendid view of the rise and progress 
>f Mahometanism ? but who would not have wished that the same 
9qual justice had been done to Christianity ; that its real character 
ind deeply penetrating influence had been traced with the same 
philosophical sagacity, and represented with more sober, as would 
become its quiet course, and perhaps less picturesque, but still with 
lively and attractive descriptiveness ? He might have thrown aside 
irith the same scorn the mass of ecclesiastical fiction which envelopes 
the early history of the church, stripped off the legendary romance, and 
brought out the facts in their primitive nakedness and simplicity, if 
be had but allowed those facts the benefit of the glowing eloquence 
irhidi he denied to them alone. He might have annihilated the 
irhole fabric of post-apostolic miracles, if he had left uninjured by 
nrcastic inrinuation those of the New Testament; he might have 
cashiered, with Dodwell, the whole host of martyrs, which owe their 
exifltence to the prodigal invention of later days, had he but bestowed 
Ur room, and dwelt with his ordinary energy, on the sufferings of the 
^uine witnesses to the truth of Christianity, the Polycarps or the 
martyrs of Vienne. 

And indeed, if, after all, the view of the early progress of Chris- 
danity be melancholy and humiliating, we must beware lest we 
diarge the whole of this on the infidelity of the historian. It is 
idle, it is disingenuous, to deny or to dissemble the early depravations 
it Christianity, its gradual but rapid departure from its primitive 
ihnjdicity and purity, still more from its spirit of universal love, 
[t may be no unsalutary lesson to the Christian world, that this 
nlent, this unavoidable perhaps, yet fatal change shall have been 
ilrawn by an impartial, or even an hostile hand. The Christianity 
rf every age may take warning, lest by its own narrow views, its 
want of wisdom, and its want of charity, it give the same advaiit^jge 
to the future unfriendly historian, and disparage the cause of true 
refigion. 

The design of the present edition is partly corrective, partly sup- 
plementary : corrective, by notes, which point out (it is hoped, in a 
perfectly candid and dispassionate spirit, with no desire but to 
cstaiMish the truth) such inaccuracies or misstatements as n.ay have 
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been detected, particularly with regard to Christianity ; and whidb 
thusy with the previous caution, may counteract to a considerabk 
extent the unfair and unfavourable impression created aguml 
rational religion; supplementary, by adding such additional inftiw 
mation as the editor's reading may have been able to furnish, fron 
original documents or books, not accessible at the time when Gibboo 
wrote. 

llie work originated in the editor's habit of noting on the margiB 
of his copy of Gibbon references to such authors as had discoTered 
errors, or thrown new light on the subjects treated by Gibboo. 
These had grown to some extent, and seemed to him likely to be of 
use to others. The annotations of M. Guizot also appeared to him 
worthy of being better known to the English public than they were 
likely to be as appended to the French translation. 

The chief works from which the editor has derived his materiali 
are, I. — ^The French translation, with notes by M. Guizot ; 2nd edi- 
tion, Paris, 1828. The editor has translated almost all the notes of 
M. Guizot Where he has not altogether agreed with him, hii 
respect for the learning and judgment of that writer has, in general, 
induced him to retain the statement from which he has ventured to 
differ, with the grounds on which he has formed his own opinioit' 
In the notes on Christianity, he has retdned all those of M. Guisot, 
witii his own, from the conviction, tiiat on such a subject, to many, 
the authority of a French statesman, a Protestant, and a rational 
and sincere Christian, would appear more independent and un- 
biassed, and therefore be more commanding, tiian that of an EngUsb 
clergyman. 

The editor has not scrupled to transfer the notes of M. Guizot to 
the present work. The well-known zeal for knowledge displayed in 
all the writings of that distinguished historian, has led to the natural 
inference, tiiat he would not be displeased at the attempt to make 
them of use to the English readers of Gibbon. The notes of M. 
Guizot are signed with the letter G. 

II. — The German translation, with the notes of Wenck, Unfor- 
tunately this learned translator died after having completed only the 
nrst volume : the rest of tiie work was executed by a very inferior hand. 

Tlie notes of Wenck are extremely valuable; many of them 
have been adopted by M. Guizot; they are distinguished by the 
letter W.« 

* Most of such Notes have been omitted by the present editor, for the r e os o m 
assigned in his Preface. — S. 

' The editor regrets that he has not been able to find the Italian translatioD, men* 
tioned by Qibbon himself wiUi some respect. It is not in our ^reat libraries, tht 
Museum or the Bodleian ; and he has neyer found any bookseller in London who hm 
seen it. 
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III. — The new edition of Le JBeau'd *• Histoire du Baa Empire, 
with notes by M. St Martin, and M. Brosset' — ^That distinguished 
ttfAnnenian scholar, M. St Martin (now, unhappily, deceased), had 
I^Mded much information from Oriental writers, particularly from 
ttoae of Armenia, as well as from more general sources. Many of 
him obeeryations have been found as applicable to the work of Gibbon 
M to that of Le Beau. 

IV. — ^The editor has consulted the various answers made to Gibbon 
Wft the first appearance of his work; he must confess, with little 
(ffofit They were in general hastily compiled by inferior and now 
Ibifpotten writers, with the exception of Bishop Watson, whose able 
mfologj is rather a general argument than an examination of mis- 
statements. The name of Milner stands higher with a certain daas 
of readers, but will not carry much weight with the severe investi- 
of history. 
V. — Some few dasncal works and fr'agments have come to light 
the appearance of Gibbon's History, and have been noticed in 
tfidr respective places ; and much use has been made, in the later 
mohmies particularly, of the increase to our stores of Oriental litera- 
tnre. llie editor cannot, indeed, pretend to have followed his 
•atfaor in these gleanings over the whole vast field of his inquiries ; 
he may have overlooked or may not have been able to command 
works which might have thrown still further light on these 
; but he trusts that what he has adduced will be of use to 
dbe student of historic truth. 

Hie editor would further observe, that with regard to some other 
ebjecdooable passages, which do not involve misstatement or inac- 
cnracj, he has intentionally abstained from directing particular 
attention towards them by any special protest 
The editor's notes are marked M. 

A considerable part of the quotations (some of which in the later 
editioDS had frJlen into great confusion) have been verified, and have 
been dnrected by the latest and best editions of the authors. 



June, 1845. 

I5 this new edition the text and the notes have been carefiilly 
rerbed, the latter by the editor. 

Some additional notes have been subjoined, distinguished by the 
fignatore — M. 1845. 
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PREFACE OF THE AUTHOR. 



It is not my intention to detain the reader by expatiating on the 
variety or the importance of the subject which I have undertaken 
to treat; since the merit of the choice would serve to render the 
weakness of the execution still more apparent, and still less excusable. 
But as I have presumed to lay before the public a, first volume only* 
of the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, it wiU 
perhaps be expected that I should explain, in a few wordsy the nature 
and limits of my general plan. 

The memorable series of revolutions which, in the course of about 
thirteen centuries, gradually undermined, and at length destroyed, 
the solid fabric of human greatness, may, with some propriety, be 
divided into the three following periods : — 

I. The first of these periods may be traced from the age of Trajan 
and the Antonines, when the Roman monarchy, having attained its 
full strength and matiuity, began to verge towards its decline, and 
will extend to the subversion of the Western Empire by the barba- 
rians of Germany and Scythia, the rude ancestors of the most polished 
nations of modem Europe, l^is extraordinary revolution, which 
subjected Rome to the power of a Gothic conqueror, was completed 
about the beginning of the sixth century. 

II. The second period of the Decline and Fall of Rome may be 
supposed to commence with the reign of Justinian, who by his lawB, 
as well as by his victories, restored a transient splendoiur to the east- 
em empire. It will comprehend the invasion of Italy by the Lom- 
bards; the conquest of the Asiatic and African provinces by the 
Arabs, who embraced the reli^on of Mahomet ; the revolt of the 
Roman people against the feeble princes of Constantinople ; and the 
elevation of Charlemagne, who, in the year eight himdred, established 
the second, or German Empire of the West. 

* Thf fint volume of the quarto, which contained the sixteen first chapters. 
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III. The last and longest of these periods includes about six 
centuries and a half; from the revival of the Western Empire, till 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, and the extinction of 
a degenerate race of princes, who continued to assume the titles of 
Caesar and Augustus after their dominions were contracted to the 
limits of a single city, in which the language, as well as manners, of 
the ancient Romans, had been long since forgotten. The writer who 
should undertake to relate the events of this period would find himself 
obliged to enter into the general history of the Crusades, as far as 
they contributed to the ruin of the Greek Empire ; and he would 
■caroely be able to restrain his cmrioaty firom making some inquiry 
into the state of the city of Rome during the darkness and conAision 
of the middle ages. 

As I have ventured, perhaps too hastily, to commit to the press 
a work which, in every sense of the word, deserves the epithet of 
imperfect, I consider myself as contracting an engagement to finish, 
most probably in a second volume,* the first of these memorable 
periods; and to deliver to the public the complete History of the 
Dedine and Fall of Rome, from the age of the Antonines to the 
aabvernon of the Western Empire. With regard to the subsequent 
periods, though I may entertain scime hopes, I dare not presume to 
give any assurances. The execution of Uie extensive plan which I 
have described would connect the ancient and modem history of the 
woiid: but it would require many years of health, of leisure, and of 



BentinckStrtet^ Fdfruary 1, 1776. 



PJS. The entire History, which is now published, of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire in the W^ abundantly discharges 
my engagements with the public Perhaps their favourable opinion 
may encourage me to prosecute a work which, however laborious it 
may seem, is the most agreeable occupation of my leisure hours. 

Baiimeh'^Sirtet, March 1, 1781. 



An author easily persuades himself that the public opinion, is still 
fiivouiable to his labours; and I have now embraced the serious 
resolution of proceeding to the last period of my original design, and 
of the Roman Empire, the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, in 

* The author, as it fineqaently happenB, took an inadequate measure of his growing 
vrvk. The remainder of the first 4>eriod has filled ttro volumes in quarto, being th^ 
^hi^d, fourth, fifth, and sixth yolumes of the octayo edition. 

52 
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the year one thousand four hundred and fifty-three. The most patient 
reader, who computes that three ponderous' volumes have been 
already employed on the events of four centuries, may perhaps lie 
alarmed at the long prospect of nine hundred years. But it is not 
my intention to expatiate with the same minuteness on the whole 
series of tlie Byzantine history. At our entrance into this period, 
the reign of Justinian, and the conquests of the Mahometans, will 
deserve and detain our attention, and the last age of Constantinople 
(the Crusades and the Turks) is connected with the revolutions of 
Modem Europe. From the seventh to the eleventh century, the 
obscure interval will be supplied by a concise narrative of such fiactt 
as may still appear either interesting or important. 

Beniinck-Street^ March 1, 1782. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE NOTES." 

DiLiOENCB and accuracy are the only merits which an historical 
writer may ascribe to himself; if any merit indeed can be assumed 
from the performance of an indispensable duty. I may therefore be 
allowed to say that I have carefully examined all the original mate- 
rials that could illustrate the subject which I had undertaken to treat. 
Should I ever complete the extensive design which nas been sketched 
out in the Preface, I might perhaps conclude it with a critical account 
of the authors consulted during the progress of the whole work ; and 
however such an attempt might incur the censure of ostentation, I 
am persuaded that it would be susceptible of entertainment, as well 
as information. 

At present I shall content myself with a single observation. The 
biographers who, under the reigns of Diocletian and Constantine, 
composed, or rather compiled, the lives of the Emperors, from Hadrian 
to the sons of Cams, are usually mentioned under the names of ^lius 
Spartianus, Julius Capitolinus, iElius Lampridius, Vulcatius Galli- 
canus, Trebellius PoUio, and Flavins Vopiscus. But there is so much 
perplexity in the titles of the MSS.« and so many disputes have arisen 

' The first thirty- eight chapters of the work. — S. 

* The notes in the nrat edition of ti.e first quarto volume were printed Apart froa 
the t«Tt at the end of tlie volume. — S 
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UDOO^ tbe critics (see Fabridus, Biblioth. Latin., I. iiL c. 6) concerning 
their number, their names, and their respective property, that for the 
miMt part I hsre quoted them without distinction, under the general 
and wdMmown title of the Aufftutan HUtory. 



ADYERTISEMENT TO THE FIBST OCTAVO EDITION. 

Tub History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empre is now 
delivered to the public in a more convenient form. Some alterations 
and improvements had presented themselves to my mind, but I was 
onwilliDg to injure or offend the purchasers of the preceding editions. 
The accuracy of the corrector of the press has been already tried 
and ajqiroYed; and perhaps I may stand excused i^ amidst the 
aTocatioDS of a busy winter, I have preferred the pleasures of com- 
position and studv to the minute diligence of revising a former 
piUicatiuiL 

AprQ AO, 1789. 
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PREFACE 

TO THB 

FOURTH VOLUME OF THE ORIGINAL QUARTO EDITION, 



I NOW discharge my promise, and complete my dedgn, of writiog 
the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, both 
in the West and the East. The whole period extends from the 
age of Trajan and the Antonines to the taking of Constantinople by 
Mahomet the Second ; and includes a review of the Crusades, and 
the state of Rome during the middle ages. Since the publication of 
the first volume twelve years have elapsed ; twelve years, according 
to my wish, " of health, of leisure, and of perseverance." I may now 
congratulate my deliverance from a long and laborious service, and 
my satisfaction will be pure and perfect if the public favour should 
be extended to the conclusion of my work. 

It was my first intention to have collected, under one view, the 
numerous authors, of every age and language, from whom 1 have 
derived the materials of this history ; and I am still convinced that 
the apparent ostentation would be more than compensated by real 
use. If I have renounced this idea, if I have declined an under- 
taking which had obtained the approbation of a master-artist,* my 
excuse may be found in the extreme difficulty of assigning a proper 
measure to such a catalogue. A naked list of names and editions 
would not be satisfactory either to myself or my readers: the 
characters of the principal authors of the Roman and Byzantine 
History have been occasionally connected with the events which they 
describe ; a more copious and critical inquiry might indeed deserve, 
but it would demand, an elaborate volume, which might swell by 
degrees into a general library of historical writers. For the present 
I shall content myself with renewing my serious protestation, that I 
have always endeavoured to draw fh)m the fountain-head ; that my 
curiority, as well as a sense of duty, has always urged me to study 
the ori^nals ; and that, if they have sometimes eluded my search, I 
have carefully marked the secondary evidence, on whose faith a 
passage or a fact were reduced to depend. 

* Soe Dr. Robei-taon's Preface to hiB History of America. 
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I shall soon reyisit the banks of the lake of Lausanne, a country 
which I have known and loved from my early youth. Under a 
mild government, amidst a beauteous landscape, in a life of leisure 
and independence, and among a people of easy and elegant manners, 
I have enjoyed, and may agsdn hope to enjoy, the varied pleasures 
of retirement and society. But I shall ever glory in the name and 
character of an Englishman : I am proud of my birth in a free and 
enlightened country; and the approbation of that country is the 
best and most honourable reward of my labours. Were I ambitious 
of any other patron than the public, I would inscribe this work to a 
Statesman who, in a long, a stormy, and at length an unfortunate 
administration, had many political opponents, almost without a per- 
sonal enemy ; who has retained, in his fall from power, many faithful 
and disinterested friends; and who, under the pressure of severe 
infirmity, enjojrs the lively vigour of his mind, and the felicity of his 
incomparable temper. Lord North will permit me to express the 
feelings of friendship in the language of truth : but even truth 
and fnendship should be silent, if he still dispensed the favours 
of the crown. 

In a remote solitude, vanity may still whisper in my ear, that 
my readers perhaps may inquire whether, in the conclusion of the 
present work, I am now taking an everlasting farewell They shall 
hear all that I know myself, and all that I could reveal to the most 
intimate friend. The motives of action or silence are now equally 
balanced ; nor can I pronounce in my most secret thoughts on which 
side the scale will preponderate. I cannot dissemble that six ample 
quartos must have tried, and may have exhausted, the indulgence of 
the public; that, in the repetition of similar attempts, a successful 
author has much more to lose than he can hope to gain ; that I am 
now descending into the vale of years ; and that the most respectable 
of my countrymen, the men whom I aspire to imitate, have resigned 
the pen of history about the same period of their lives. Yet I 
couader that the annals of ancient and modem times may afibrd 
many rich and interesting subjects ; that I am still possessed of health 
and leisure ; that by the practice of writing, some skill and facility 
must be acquired; and tiiat, in the ardent pursuit of truth and 
knowledge, I am not conscious of decay. To an active mind, indo- 
lence is more painful than labour ; and the first months of my liberty 
will be occupied and amused in tbe excursions of curiosity and taste. 
By such temptations I have been sometimes seduced from the ri^d 
duty even of a pleasing and voluntary task : but my time will now be 
my own ; and in the use or abuse of independence, I shall no longer 
f?v my own reproaches or those of my friends. I am fairly entitled 
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to a yeai of jubilee : next summer and the following winter will 
rapidly pass away ; and experience only can determine whether I 
shall stiU prefer the freedom and variety of study to the design and 
composition of a regular work, which animates, while it confines, the 
dmly application of the author. Caprice and accident may influence 
my choice; but the dexterity of self-love will contrive to applaud, 
either active industry or philosophic repose. 

Downing^treet^ M<xy 1, 1788. 



P.S. I shall embrace this opportunity of introdudng two verbal 
remarks, which have not conveniently ofiered themselves to my notice, 
1. As often as I use the definitions of beyond the Alps, the Rhine, 
the Danube, &c., I generally suppose myself at Rome, and afterwards 
at Constantinople ; without observing whether this relative geography 
may agree with the local, but variable, situation of the reader or the 
historian. 2. In proper names of foreign, and especially of Oriental 
ori^^ it should be always our aim to express in our EngHsh version 
a faithful copy of the original. But this rule, which is founded on a 
just regard to uniformity and truth, must often be relaxed ; and the 
exceptions will be limited or enlarged by the custom of the language 
and the taste of the interpreter. Our alphabets may be oft^n defec- 
tive ; a harsh sound, an uncouth spelling, might ofiend the ear or the 
eye of our countrymen: and some words, notoriously corrupt, are 
fixed, and, as it were, naturalised in the vulgar tongue. The prophet 
Mohammed can no longer be stripped of the famous, though improper, 
appellation of Mahomet : the well-known cities of Aleppo, Damascus, 
and Cairo, would almost be lost in the strange descriptions of Haleby 
Demaahky and Al Cahira: the tities and offices of the Ottoman 
empire are fashioned by the practice of three hundred years ; and we 
are pleased to blend the three Chinese monosyllables, Conr-fvrtzee^ in 
the respectable name of Confiicius, or even to adopt tiie Portuguese 
corruption of Mandarin. But I would vary the use of Zoroaster 
and Zerdvshty as I drew my information from Greece or Persia : 
since our connection with India, the genuine Timour is restored to 
the throne of Tamerlane : our most correct writers have retrenched 
the Aly the superfluous article, from the Koran ; and we escape an 
ambiguous termination by adopting Moslem instead of Musulman in 
the plural number. In these, and in a tiiousand examples, the shades 
of ^stinction are often minute; and I can feel, where I cannot 
explain, the motives of my choice. 
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[The following Autobiography was published after Gibbon's death, with 
kiB other miscellaneous works, by his firiend and executor, Lord Sheffield, 
in 1795. In the Preface Lord Sheffield remarks, — " The most important 
part consists of Memoirs of Mr. Gibbon's Life and Writings, -a work 
which he seems to have projected with peculiar solicitude and attention, 
and of which he left six different sketches, all in his own handwriting. 
One of the sketches, the most difiuse and circumstantial, so far as it 
proceeds, ends at the time when he quitted Oxft)rd. Another at the 
year 1764, when he travelled to Italy. A third at his father's death, in 
1770. A fourth, which he continued to March, 1791, appears in the 
form of Annals, much less detailed than the others. The two remaining 
sketches are still more imperfect. But it is difficult to discover the 
order in which these several pieces were inTitten, From all of them the 
following Memoirs have been carefully selected and put together." 

The admirable manner in which Gibbon executed the sketch of his 
own Life, as well as the total deficiency of materials for a new Biography, 
altogether preclude the attempt to recompose the Life of the Author of 
the Decline and Fall of the Soman Empire. The writer of a very able 
critieism on Gibbon's Miscellaneous Works, in the Quarterly Review, 
▼oL xii. p. 376 (the late Dr. Whitaker, the Historian of Craven, and the 
Editor of Piers Ploughman's Vision and Creed), thus felicitously and 
justly characterises the Life of Gibbon : — " It is perhaps the best speci- 
men of Autobiography in the English language. Descending from the 
\oftj level of his History, and relaxing the stately march which he main- 
tains throughout that work, into a more natural and easy pace, this 
enchanting writer, with an ease, spirit, and vigour peculiar to himself, 
conducts his readers through a sickly childhood, a neglected and desultory 
education, and a youth wasted in the unpromismg and unscholar-like 
oocupation of a militia officer, to the period when he resolutely applied 
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the energies of his genius to a severe course of voluntarv stady, whid^ 
in the space of a few years, rendered him a consummate master of BomiB 
antiquity, and lastly produced the history of the decline and fidl of thtft 
mighty empire."] 

In the fifty-second year of my age, after the completion of an 
arduous and successful work, I now propose to employ some momenta 
of my leisure in reviewing the simple transactions of a private and 
literary life. Truth, naked, unblushing truth, the first virtue d 
more serious history, must be the sole recommendation of this per- 
sonal narrative. The style shall be simple and familiar : but style is 
the image of character; and the habits of correct writing may 
produce, without labour or design, the appearance ol art and study. 
My own amusement is my motive, and will be my reward : and if 
these sheets are communicated to some discreet and indulgent friendfl^ 
they will be secreted from the public eye till the author shall be 
removed beyond the reach of criticism or ridicule.^ 

A lively desire of knowing and of recording our ancestors so 
generally prevails, that it must depend on the influence of some 
common principle in the minds of men. We seem to have lived in 
the persons of our forefathers ; it is the labour and reward of vanity 
to extend the term of this ideal longevity. Our imagination ia 
always active to enlarge the narrow circle in which Nature has 
confined us. Fifty or an hundred years may be allotted to an 
individual ; but we step forward beyond death with such hopes aE 
religion and philosophy will suggest; and we fill up the silent 
vacancy that precedes our birth, by associating ourselves to the 

' This passage is found in one only of the six sketches, and in that which seeniB 
to have been the first written, and which was laid aside among loose papers. Mr. 
Qibbon, in his communications with me on the subject of his Memoirs, a subjeci 
which he had not mentioned to any other person, expressed a determination of pub- 
lishing them in his lifetime; and never appears to have departed from that resolution, 
excepting in one of his letters, in which he intimates a doubt, though rather care- 
lessly, whether in his time, or at any time, they would meet the eye of the public. — 
In a conversation, however, not long before his death, I suggested to him that^ if 
he should make them a full image of his mind, he would not have nerves to publkh 
them, and therefore that they should be posthumous. He answered, rather eagerly, 
that he was determined to publish them in his lifetime, — Sheffizij).* 

* The late Lord Sheffield, by a clause own clear and elaborate hand. I may 

in his will, positively prohibited the venture, however, to bear my testimony 

pnblication of any more out of the moMs to the great judgment with which the 

of Gibbon's papers in the possession of late Lord Sheffield exercised his office of 

his family. By the kind favour of the editor in this part of Qibbon's workitT ; 

present Lord Sheffield, I have been per- much has been rejected in which the 

mitted (of course with the distinct under- public would not have felt the slightest 

standing that the will of his father should interest; and I found not above two or 

be rigidly respected) to see these six three sentences which I should hire 

iketchos of the life, written in Qibbon's wished to rescue from oblivion. — M. 
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authors of our existence. Our calmer judgment will rather tend to 
moderate, than to suppress, the pride of an ancient and worthy race;. 
The satirist * may laugh, the philosopher may preach, but Reason 
herself will respect the prejudices and habits which have been con- 
secrated by the experience of mankind. Few there are who can 
sincerely despise in others an advantage of which they are secretly 
ambitious to partake. The knowledge of our own family from a 
remote period will be always esteemed as an abstract pre-eminence, 
since it can never be promiscuously enjoyed ; but the longest series 
(if peasants and mechanics would not afford much gratification to the 
jiride of their descendant We wish to discover our ancestors, but 
we wish to discover them possessed of ample fortunes, adorned with 
honourable titles, and holding an eminent rank in the class of 
hereditary nobles, which has been maintained for the wisest and 
most beneficial purposes, in almost every climate of the globe, and 
in almost every modification of political society. 

^Vherevcr the distinction of birth is allowed to form a superior 
order in the state, education and example should always, and will 
often, produce among them a dignity of sentiment and propriety of 
conduct, which is guarded firom didionour by iheir own and the 
public esteem. If we read of some illustrious line, so ancient that 
it has no beginning, so worthy that it ought to have no end, we 
sympathize in its various fortunes ; nor can we blame the generous 
enthusiasm, or even the harmless vanity, of those who are allied to 
the honours of its name. For my own part, could I draw my 
pedigree from a general, a statesman, or a celebrated author, 1 
should study tlieir lives with the diligence of filial love. In the 
nvestigation of past events our curiosity is stimulated by the imme- 
diate or indirect reference to ourselves ; but in the estimate of honour 
wc should learn to value the gifts of Nature above those of Fortune ; 
to esteem in our ancestors the qualities that best promote the interests 
of society ; and to pronounce the descendant of a king less truly 
noble than the offspring of a inan of genius, whose i^Titings will 
instruct or delight the latest posterity. Tlie family of Confucius is, 
in my opinion, the most illustrious in the world. After a painful 
ascent of eight or ten centuries, our barons and princes of Europe 
are lost in the darkness of the middle ages ; but, in the vast equality 
of the empire of China, the posterity of Confucius have maintained, 
above two thousand two hundred years, their peaceful honours and 
perpetual succession. The chief of the family is still revered, by the 
fiovereijm and the people, as the lively image of the wisest of man- 
kind. The nobility of the Spencers has been illustrated and enricheil 

* Gibbon probablj alludes to the splendid eighth Satire ot Juvenal. — M. 
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by die trophies of Marlborough ; but I exhort them to oonadcr die 
Fairy Queen ^ as the most precious jewel of their coronet. Our 
immortal Fielding was of the younger branch of the Earls of DenUgfa, 
who draw their origin from the Counts of Habsburg, the lineal 
descendants of Eltrico, in the seventh century Duke of Alsace. Far 
different have been the fortunes of the English and^ German diviaoDS 
of the family of Habsburg : the former, the knights and shertffb of 
Leicestershire, have slowly risen to the dignity of a peerage ; the latter, 
the Emperors of Germany and Kings of Spain, have threatened 
the liberty of the old, and invaded the treasures of the new world. 
The successors of Charles die Fifth may disdain their brethren of 
England ; but the romance of Tom Jones, that exquisite picture of 
human manners, will oudive the palace of the Escurial, and the im- 
perial eagle of the house of Austria. 

That these sentiments are just, or at least natural, I am the more 
inclined to believe, as I am not myself interested in the cause ; for I 
can derive from my ancestors neither glory nor shame. Yet a sincere 
and simple narrative of my own life may amuse some of my leisure 
hours ; but it will subject me, and perhaps with justice, to the impu- 
tation of vanity. I may judge, however, from the experience both 
of past and of the present times, that the public are always curious 
to know the men who have left behind them any image of their 
minds: the most scanty accounts of such men are compiled with 
diligence, and perused with eagerness ; and the student of every 
class may derive a lesson, or an example, from the lives most similar 
to his own. My name may hereafl;er be placed among the thousand 
articles of a Biographia Britannica; and I must be conscious that 
no one is so well qualified as myself to describe the series of my 
dioughts and actions. The authority of my masters, of the grave 
Thuanus, and the philosophic Hume, might be sufficient to justify 
my design ; but it would not be difficult to produce a long list of 
ancients and modems, who, in various forms, have exhibited their 
own portraits. Such portraits are often the most interesting, and 
sometimes the only interesting parts of their writings ; and, if they 
be sincere, we seldom complain of the minuteness or prolixity of 
these personal memorials. The lives of the younger Pliny, of 
Petrarcn, and of Erasmus are expressed in the epistles which they 
themselves have given to the world. The essays of Montaigne and 
Sir William Temple bring us home to the houses and bosoms of the 
authors : we smile without contempt at the headstrong passions of 

' Nor leas praiseworthy are the sisters threv, 
The honour of the noble familie, 
Of which I meanest boast myself to be. 

Spenceb, Colin Clout, 4rc., v. 538. 
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tnuto Cellini, and the gay follies of Colley Gibber. The con- 
IS of St Austin and Rousseau disclose the secrets of the human 
; the commentaries of the learned Huet have surviyed his 
elical demonstration; and the memoirs of Goldoni are more 
dramatic than his Italian comedies. The heretic and the 
iiman are strongly marked in the characters and fortunes of 
ton and Bishop Newton ; and even the dulneas of Michael de 
lies and Anthony Wood acquires some value from the faithful 
lentation of men and manners. That I am equal or superior 
ae of these, the effects of modesty or affectation cannot force me 
aemble. 

r feunily is originally derived from the county of Kent The 
3m district, which borders on Sussex and the sea, was formerly 
)read with the great forest Anderida, and even now retains the 
oination of the Wealdy or Woodland. In this district, and in 
indred and parish of Rolvenden, the Gibbons were possessed of ' 
in the year one thousand three hundred and twenty-six ; and 
der branch of the family, without much increase or diminution 
)perty, still adheres to its native soil Fourteen years after the 
ippearance of his name, John Gibbon is recorded as the Mar- 
nus or architect of King Edward the Third : the strong and 
f castle of Queensborough, which guarded the entrance of the 
ray, was a monument of his skill ; and the grant of an here- 
' toll on the passage from Sandwich to Stonar, in the Isle of 
et, is the reward of no vulgar artist In the visitations of the 
is the Gibbons are frequently mentioned : they held the rank 
)uire in an age when that title was less promiscuously assumed : 
r them, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was captain of the 
I of Kent; and a free school, in the neighbouring town of 
iden, proclaims the charity and opulence of its founder. But 
or their own obscurity, has cast a veil of oblivion over the 
s and vices of my Kentish ancestors ; their character or station 
led them to the labours and pleasures of a rural life : nor is ii 
f power to follow the advice of the poet, in an inquiry afler 
le — 

"Go! search it there, where to be bom, and die, 
Of rich and poor makes all the history" — 

»nt is the institution of our parish registers. In the beginning 
e seventeenth century a younger branch of the Gibbons of 
jnden migrated from the country to the city; and from this 
h I do not blush to descend. The law requires some abilities ; 
burch im])ose3 some restraints ; and before our army and navy. 
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OUT civil establidhments, and India empire, had opened so many padn 
of fortune, the mercantile profession was more firequently chosen by 
youths of a liberal race and education, who aspired to create their 
own independence. Our most respectable families have not dis- 
dained the counting-house, or even the shop ; their names are inroUed 
in the Livery and Companies of London ; and in England, as well 
as in the Italian commonwealths, heralds have been compelled to 
declare, that gentility is not degraded by the exercise of trade. 

The armorial ensigns which, in the times of chivalry, adorned the 
crest and shield of the soldier, are now become an empty decoration, 
which every man who has money to build a carriage may paint 
according to his fancy on the panels. My family arms are the 
game which were borne by the Gibbons of Kent in an age when 
the College of Heralds religiously guarded the distinctions of blood 
and name: a lion rampant gardant, between three schallop-shelLs 
Argent, on a field Azilre.* I should not however have been tempted 
to blazon my coat of arms, were it not connected with a whimsical 
anecdote. — About the reign of James the First, the three harmless 
schallop-shells were changed by Edmund Gibbon, Esq., into three 
Ogresses^ or female cannibals, with a design of stigmatizing three 
ladies, his kinswomen, who had provoked him by an unjust lawsuit 
But this singular mode of revenge, for which he obtained the sanction 
of Sir William Seagar, king at arms, soon expireil with its author ; 
and, on his own monument in the Temple church, the monsters vanish, 
and the three schalloj)-shells resume their proper and hereditary place. 

Our alliances by marriage it is not disgraceiiil to mention. The 
chief honour of my ancestry is James Fiens, Baron Say and Scale, 
and Lord High Treaisurcr of England in the reign of Henry the 
Sixth ; from whom by the Phelips, the Whetnalls, and the Cromers, 
I am lineally descended in the eleventh degree. His dismission and 
imprisonment in the Tower were insufficient to appease the popular 
clamour ; and the Treasurer, with his son-in-law Cromer, was be- 
headed (1450), after a mock trial, by the Kentish insurgents. The 
black list of his offences, as it is exhibited in Shakspeare, displays 
the ignorance and envy of a plelxiian tyrant. Besides the vague 
reproaches of selling Maine and Normandy to the Dauphin, the 
Treasurer is specially accused of luxury, for riding on a foot-cloth^ 
and of treason, for spt^aking French, the lan«i^age of our enemies : 
"Thou hast most traiterously corrupted the youth of the realm," 
says Jack Cade to the unfortunate Lord, " in erecting a grammar- 

* The fathtnr of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke married an heiress of this family of 
Gibbon. The Chancellor's escutcheon in the Temple Hall quarters the arms of 
Gibbon, as does also that, in Lincoln's Inn Hall, of Charles Yorke, Chancellor in 
1770.. 
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tchool ; and whereas before, our forefathers had no other books than 
die score and the tally, thou hast caused printing to be used ; and, 
oootrary to the king, his crown, and dignity, thou hast built a paper- 
milL It will be proved to thy &ce, that thou hast men about thee 
who uiially talk of a noun and a verb, and such abominable words 
«■ DO duistian ear can endure to hear." Our dramatic poet is 
genendly more attentive to character than to history ; and I much 
fear that the art of printing was not introduced into England till 
several years after Lord Say's death : but of some of these meritorious 
I should hope to find my ancestor guilty ; and a man of 
may be proud of his descent from a patron and martyr of 
learning. 

In the beginning of the last century, Robert Gibbon, Esq., of 
RolTenden in Kent^ (who died in 1618), had a son of the same 
name of Robert, who settled in London and became a member of the 
CloChworkers' Company. His wife was a daughter of the Edgars, 
wiio floorished about four hundred years in the county of Suffolk, 
and produced an eminent and wealUiy serjeant-at-law. Sir Gregory 
Edgar, in the reign of Henry the Seventh. Of the sons of Robert 
Gibbon (wkm died in 1643), Matthew did not aspire above the station 
of a finen-draper in Leadenhall-street ; but John has given to the 
pokfic some curious memorials of his existence, his character, and 
Uafiunily. He was bom on the 3rd of November, in the year 1629 ; 
kia education was liberal, at a grammar-school, and afterwards in 
Jesus College at Cambridge ; and he celebrates the retired content 
which he enjoyed at AUesborough in Worcestershire, in the house of 
Thomas Lord Coventry, where he was employed as a domestic tutor. 
But the spirit of my kinsman soon immerged into more active life ; 
be visited foreign countries as a soldier and a traveller ; acquired 
the knowledge of the French and Spanish languages ; passed some 
time in the isle of Jersey ; crossed the Atlantic, and resided upwards 
of a twelvemonth (1659) in the rising colony of Virginia. In this 
remote province his taste, or rather passion, for heraldry found a 
singular gratification at a war-dance of the native Indians. As they 
moved in measured steps, brandishing their tomahawks, his curious 
eye contemplated their little shields of bark, and their naked bodies, 
which were painted with the colours and symbols of his favoiurite 

* Robert Gibbon, my lineal ancestor in the fifth degree, was captain of the Kentish 
militia, and, as he died in the year 1618, it may be presumed that he had appeared 
ia anna at the time of the Spanish invasion. His wife was Margaret Phillips, 
daughter of Edward Phillips de la Weld in Tenterden, and of Rose, his wife, daughter 
of George Whitnell, of East Peckham, Esquire. Peckham, the seat of the Whitnolls 
of Kent, ia mentioned, not indeed much to its honour, in the M<5moires du Comte de 
Grammont, a classic work, the delight of ever}- man and woman of taste to wliom the 
fVencfa language ia familiar. 
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acience. " At which (says he) I exceedingly wondered ; ana con- 
cluded that heraldry was ingrafted naturally into the sense of human 
race. If so, it deserves a greater esteem than now-a-days is pi^ 
upon it." His return to England after the restoration was soon 
followed by his marriage — ^his settlement in a house in St Catherine's 
Cloyster, near the Tower, which devolved to my grandfeither — and 
his introduction mto the Heralds' College (in 1671) by the style and 
title of Blue-mantle Pursuivant at Arms. In this office he enjoyed 
near fifty years the rare felicity of imiting, in the same pursuit, his 
duty and inclination : his name is remembered in the College, and 
many of his letters are still preserved. Several of the most respect- 
able characters of the age, Sir William Dugdale, Mr. Ashmole, Dr. 
John Betts, and Dr. Nehemiah Grew, were his friends ; and in the 
society of such men, John Gibbon may be recorded without disgrace 
as the member of an astrological club. The study of hereditary 
honours is favourable to the Royal prerogative ; and my kinsman, 
like most of his family, was a high Tory both in church and state. 
In the latter end of the reign of Charles the Second his pen was 
exercised in the cause of the Duke of York : the Republican &ction 
he most cordially detested ; and as each animal is conscious of its 
proper arms, the herald's revenge was emblazoned on a most dia- 
bolical escutcheon. But the triumph of the Whig government checked 
the preferment of Blue-mantle ; and he was even suspended from 
his office till Lis tongue could learn to pronounce the oath of abjura- 
tion. His life was prolonged to the age of ninety ; and in the 
expectation of the inevitable though uncertain hour, he wishes to 
preserve the blessings of health, competence, and virtue. In the 
year 1682 he published at London his Introdttctio ad Latmam 
Blaaonianij an original attempt, which Camden had desiderated, to 
define, in a Roman idiom, the terms and attributes of a Gothic insti- 
tution. It is not two years since I acquired, in a foreign land, some 
domestic intelligence of my own family ; and this intelligence was 
conveyed U) Switzerland from the heart of Germany. I had formed 
an acquaintance with Mr. Langer^ a lively and ingenious scholar, 
while he resided at Lausanne as preceptor to the Hereditary Prince 
of Brunswick. On his return to his proper station of Librarian to 
the Ducal Library of Wolfenbuttel, he accidentally foimd among 
some literary rubbish a small old English volume of heraldry, inscribed 
with the name of John CHbbon. From the title only Mr. Lander 
judged that it might be an acceptable present to his friend ; and he 
judged rightly. His manner is quidnt and affected; his order is 
confused : but he displays some wit, more reading, and still more 
Qnthu^asro ; and if an enthusiast be often absurd, he is never lan^d. 
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An Fiigliqh text is perpetually interspersed with Latin sentences iu 
prose and rerse ; but in his own poetry he dauns an exemption frou! 
die laws of prosody. Amidst a profu^on of genealogical Imowledge, 
my Icingnutn could not be forgetful of his own name ; and to him I 
am indebted for almost the whole information concerning the Gibbon 
fiunily.* From this small work (a duodecimo of one hundred and 
ttx^-fire pages) the author expected immortal fiune; and, at the 
oonclusion of his labour, he sings, in a strain of self-exultation : — 

*' IJMae huo corrigitur Romana Blasonia per me; 

y erborumque dehino barbara forma cadat. 
Hio liber, in meritum si forsitan inddet usum, 

TM^ rit^ mee aedalitatiB erit. 
Quioqnid agat Sioilua, yentura fotebitor ntaa 

Artia qu5d fderam non Clypearia iaopa." 

Such are the hopes of authors ! In the failure of those hopes John 
Gibbon has not been the first of his profes^on, and very possibly 
may not be the last of his name. His brother, Matthew Gibbon, 
the draper, had one daughter and two sons — my grandfather Edward, 
who was bom in the year 1666, and Thomas, afterwards Dean of 
Carlisle. According to the mercantile creed, that the best book is a 
profitable ledger, the writings of John the herald would be much less 
precious than those of his nephew £dward : but an author professes 
at least to write for the public benefit ; and the slow balance of trade 
can be pleasing to those persons only to whom it is advantageous. 
The successful industry of my grandfather raised him above the level 
of his immediate ancestors ; he appears to have launched into various 
and extenttve dealings : even his opinions were subordinate to his 
mterest ; and I find him in Flanders clothing King William's troops, 
while he would have contracted with more pleasure, though not 
perhaps at a cheaper rate, for the service of King James. During 
his residenoe abroad, his concerns at home were managed by his 
mother Hester, an active and notable woman. Her second husband 
was a widower of the name of Acton : they united the children of 
their first nuptials. After his mamage with the daughter of Richard 
Acton, goldnnith in Leadenhall-street, he gave his own sister to 
Sir Whitmore Acton, of Aldenham ; and I am ihus connected, by a 
triple alliance, with that andent and loyal family of Shropshire 
baronetaL It conssted about that time of seven brothers, all of 
gigantic stature ; one of whom, a pigmy of six feet two inches, con- 
fessed himself the last and the least of the seven ; adding, in the true 
spirit of party, that such men were not bom since the Revolution. 
Under the Tory administration of the four last years of Queen Anne 

* Mr. Gibbon aeema, after thia was written, to have collected much additional 
lafonnation reipecting hia family; u Appears from a number of manuscripts in my 
pusMMioa. - SurFiELix 
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(1710-1714), Mr. Edward Gibbon was appointed one of the 
Commissioners of the Customs ; he sat at that Board with Priwr : but 
the merchant was better qualified tor his station than the poet ; ance 
Lord Bolingbroke has been heard to declare, that he had never 
conversed with a man who more clearly understood the oommeroe 
and finances of England. In the year 1716 he was elected one d 
the Directors of the South Sea Company ; and his books exhibited 
the proof that, before his acceptance of this Ceital office, he had 
acquired an independent fortune of sixty thousand pounds. 

But his fortune was overwhelmed in the shipwreck of the yeai 
twenty, and the labours of thirty years were blasted in a angle day. 
Of the use or abuse of the South Sea scheme, of the guilt or inno- 
cence of my grandfather and his brother Directors, I am neither a 
competent nor a disinterested judge. Yet the equity of modern 
times must condemn the violent and arbitrary proceedings, which 
would have disgraced the cause of justice, and woiild render injustice 
still more odious. No sooner had the nation awakened firom its 
golden dream, than a popular and even a parliamentary clamour 
demanded their victims : but it was acknowledged on all sides that 
the South Sea Directors, however guilty, could not be touched by any 
known laws of the land. The speech of Lord Molesworth, the author 
of The State of Denmark, may show the temper, or rather the 
intemperance, of the House of Commons. " Extraordinary crimes 
(exclaimed that ardent Whig) call aloud for extraordinary remedies. 
The Roman lawgivers had not foreseen the possible existence of a 
parricide : but as soon as the first monster appeared, he was sown in 
a sack, and cast headlong into the river ; and I shall be content to 
inflict the same treatment on the authors of our present ruin." His 
motion was not literally adopted ; but a bill of pains and penalties 
was introduced, a retroactive statute, to punish the offences, which 
did not exist at the time they were committed. Such a pernicious 
violation of liberty and law can be excused only by the most imperious 
necessity ; nor could it be defended on this occasion by the plea of 
impending danger or useful example. The legislature restrained the 
persons of the Directors, imposed an exorbitant security for their 
appearance, and marked their characters with a previous note of 
ignominy : they were compelled to deliver, upon oath, the strict 
value of their estates ; and were disabled from making any transfer 
or alienation of any part of their property. Against a bill of pains 
and penalties it is the common right of every subject to be heard 
by his counsel at the bar : they prayed to be beard ; their prayer was 
refused ; and their oppressors, who required no evidence, would listen 
to no defence. It had been at first proposed that one-eighth of their 
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respective estates should be allowed for the futurt: support of the 
Directors ; but it was speciously urged, that, in the various shades of 
opulence and guilt, such an unequal proportion would be too light 
for many, and for some might possibly be too heavy. The character 
and conduct of each man were separately weighed ; but, instead of 
the cahn solemnity of a judicial inquiry, the fortune and honour of 
three and thirty Englishmen were made the topic of hasty conversa- 
tion, the sport of a lawless majority ; and the basest member of the 
committee, by a malicious word or a silent vote, might indulge his 
general spleen or personal animosity. Injury was aggravated by 
insult, and insult was embittered by pleasantry. Allowances of 
twenty pounds, or one shilling, were facetiously moved. A vague 
report that a Director had formerly been concerned in another 
Dcojecty by which some unknown persons had lost their money, was 
admitted as a proof of his actual guilt. One man was ruined 
because he had dropped a foolish speech, that his horses should feed 
upon gold ; another because he was grown so proud, that, one day at 
the Treasury, he had refused a civil answer to persons much above 
him. AU were condemned, absent and unheard, in arbitrary fines 
and forfeitares, which swept away the greatest part of their substance. 
Sadi bold oppression can scarci^ly be shielded by the omnipotence oi 
parliament: and yet it may be seriously questioned whether the 
Judges of the South Sea Directors were the true and legal repre- 
sentatives of their country. The first parliament of George the First 
had been chosen (1715) for three years : the term had elapsed, their 
trust was expired; and the four additional years (1718-1722), 
during which they continued to sit, were derived not from the people, 
but from themselves ; from the strong measure of the Septennial Bill, 
which can only be paralleled by il serrar di consiglio of the Venetian 
history.'' Yet candour will own that to the same parliament every 
Englishman is deeply indebted : the Septennial Act, so vicious in its 
origin, has been sanctioned by time, experience, and the national 
ooDsent Its first operation secured the House of Hanover on the 
throne, and its permanent influence maintains the peace and stability 
of government As often as a repeal has been moved in the House of 
Commons, I have given in its defence a clear and conscientious vote. 
My grandfiather could not expect to be treated with more lenity 
than his companions. His Tory principles and connections rendered 
him obnoxious to the ruling powers : his name is report(»d in a sus- 
picious secret; and his well-known abilities could not plead the 
excuse of ignorance or error. In the first proceedings against the 
South Sea Directors, Mr. Gibbon is one of the few who wert^ takei; 

' Compare Dam, llisioirc do VenLjo, liv. vi., toiu. i,, p. M5, 520. 
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luto custody ; and, in the final sentence, the measure of his fine pro- 
claims him eminently guilty. The total estimate which he delivered 
on oath to the House of Commons amounted to one hundred and ax 
tliousand five hundred and forty-three poimds, five shillings, and 
sixpence, exclusive of antecedent settlements. Two different allow- 
ances of fifteen and of ten thousand pounds were moved for Mr. 
Gibbon ; but, on the question being put, it was carried without a 
division for the smaller sum. On these ruins, with the skill and 
credit of which Parliament had not been able to despoil him, my 
grandfather, at a mature age, erected the edifice of a new fortune : 
the labours of sixteen years were amply rewarded; and I have 
reason to believe that the second structure was not much inferior to 
the first He had realized a very considerable property in Sussex, 
Hampshire, Buckinghamshire, and the New River Company ; and 
had acquired a spacious house,^ with gardens and lands, at Putney, 
in Surrey, where he resided in decent hospitality. He died in 
December, 1736, at the age of seventy ; and by his last will, at the 
expense of Edward, his only son (with whose marriage he was not 
perfectly reconciled), enriched his two daughters, Catherine and 
Hester. The former became the wife of Mr. Edward Elliston : their 
daughter and heiress, Catherine, was married in the year 1756 to 
Edward Eliot, Esq. (now Lord Eliot), of Port Eliot, in the county 
of Cornwall ; and their three sons are my nearest male relations on 
the father's side. A life of devotion and celibacy was the choice of 
my aunt, Mrs. Hester Gibbon, who, at the age of eighty-five, stUl 
resides in a hermitage at ClifTe, in Northamptonshire, having long 
survived her spiritual guide and faithful companion, Mr. William 
Law, who, at an advanced age, about the year 1761, died in her 
house. In our family he had left the reputation of a worthy and 
pious man, who believed all that he professed, and practised all that 
he enjoined. The character of a nonjuror, which he maintidned to 
the last, is a sufficient evidence of his principles in church and 
state; and the sacrifice of interest to conscience will be always 
respectable. His theological writings, which our domestic connection 
has tempted me to peruse, preserve an imperfect sort of life, and I 
can pronounce with more confidence and knowledge on the merits of 
the author. His last compositions are darkly tinctured by the in- 
comprenensible visions of Jacob Behmen ; and his discourse on the 
absolute unlawfulness of stage-entertainments is sometimes quoted 

* Since inhabited by Mr. Wood, Sir John Shelley, the Duke of Norfolk, &c— 
Sheffield.* 

* Thii house has since this time been occupied by Mr. Kensingttm the banker, nod 
now by Fletcher, Esq.— M. 
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for a ridiculous intemperance of sentiment and language. — '^Thc 
ictors and spectators must ill be damned : the playhouse is the porch 
of HelL the place of the Devil's abode, where he holds his filthy 
court of evil spirits : a play is the Devil's triumph, a sacrifice per- 
formed to his glory, as much as in the heathen temples of Bacchus 
or Venus," &c. &c. But these sallies of religious frenzy must not 
eztinguish the praise which is due to Mr. William Law as a wit and 
a scholar. His argument on topics of less absurdity is specious and 
acute, his manner is lively, his style forcible and clear ; and, had not 
his vigorous mind been clouded by enthusiasm, he might be ranked 
with the most agreeable and ingenious writers of the times. While 
the Bangorian controversy was a fashionable theme, he entered the 
lists on the subject of Christ's kingdom, and the authority of the 
priesthood : agiunst the plain account of the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper he resumed the combat with Bishop Ho€idley, the object of 
Whig idolatry and Tory abhorrence ; and at every weapon of attack 
and defence, the nonjuror, on the ground which is common to both, 
approves himself at least equal to the prelate. On the appearance 
of the Fable of the Bees, he drew his pen against the licentious doc- 
trine that private rices are public benefits, and morality as well as 
religion must join in his applause. Mr. Law's master-work, the 
SeriouM Call^ is still read as a popular and powerful book of devotion. 
His precepts are rigid, but they are founded on the gospel : his 
satire is sharp, but it is drawn from the knowledge of human life : 
and many of his portraits are not unworthy of the pen of LaBruyere. 
If he finds a spark of piety in his reader's mind, he will soon kindle 
it to a flame ; and a philosopher must allow that he exposes, with 
equal severity and truth, the strange contradiction between the faith 
and practice of the Christian world. Under the names of Flaria and 
Miranda he has admirably described my two aunts—the heathen 
and the Christian sister.* 

My father, Edward Gibbon, was bom in October, 1 707 : at the 
age of thirteen he could scarcely feel that he was disinherited by Act 
of Parliament ; and, as he advanced towards manhood, new prospects 
of fortune opened to his view. A parent is most attentive to supply 
in his children the deficiencies of which he is conscious in himself : 
my graiidfether's knowledge was derived from a strong understand- 
ingr, and the experience of the ways of men ; but my father enjoyed 
the benefits of a liberal education as a scholar and a gentleman. At 



* Gibbon, on the whole, ha8 been fair by his disinclination to allow genuine 

in his estimftte of Law ; but his aHmisaion Christianity U> have any claim to be cou- 

thai the aacetidsm of Law was founded sidered as ra^^ional religion. — M. 
>a the gospel wa« biassed, no doubt. 
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Westminster School, and afterwards at Emanuel College in (lam- 
bridge, he passed through a regular coiu'se of academical discipline; 
and the care of his learning and morals was entrusted to his private 
tutor, the same Mr. William Law. But the mind of a saint is aboTe 
or below the present world ; and while the pupil proceeded on his 
travels, the tutor remained at Putney, the much-honoured friend and 
spiritual director of the whole family. My father resided some time 
at Paris to acquire the fashionable exercises ; aud as his temper was 
warm and social, he indulged in those pleasures for which the strict- 
ness of his former education had given him a keener relish. lb 
afterwards visited several provmces of France; bat his excursions 
were neither long nor remote ; and the slender knowledge which he 
bad gained of the French language was gradually obliterated. His 
passage through Besanqon is marked by a singular consequence in 
the chain of human events. In a dangerous illness Mr. Gibbon was 
ttended, at his own request, by one of his kinsmen of the name of 
Acton, the younger brother of a younger brother, who had applied 
himself to the study of physic. During the slow recovery of his 
patient the physician himself was attacked by the malady of love : he 
married his mistress, renounced his country and religion, settled at 
Besan(;on, and became the father of three sons ; the eldest of whom. 
General Acton, is conspicuous in Europe as the principal Minister 
of the King of the Two Sicilies. By an uncle, whom another stroke 
of fortune had transplanted to Leghorn, he was educated in the naval 
service of the Emperor ; and his valour and conduct in the command 
of the Tuscan frigates protected the retreat of tlie Spaniards from 
Algiers. On my father's return to England he was chosen, in the 
general e ection of 1734, to serve in Parliament for the borough of 
Petersfield ; a burgage tenure, of which my grandfather possessed a 
weighty share, till he alienated (I know not why) such important 
property. In the opposition to Sir Robert Walpole and the Pelhams, 
prejudice and society connected his son with the Tories — shall I say 
Jacobites ? or, as they were pleased to style themselves, the country 
gentlemen. With them he gave many a vote ; with them he drank 
many a bottle. Without acquiring the fame of an orator or a states- 
man, he eagerly joined in the great opposition which, after a seven 
years' chase, hunted down Sir Robert Walpole : and, in the pursuit 
of an unpopular minister, he gratified a private revenge against the 
oppressor of his family in the South Sea persecution 



I was bom at Putney, in the county of Surrey, the 27th of April, 
O.S., in the year one thousand seven hundred and thirty-seven ; the 
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first child of the marriage of Edward Gibbon, Esq., and of Judith 
Porten.^^ My lot might have been that of a slave, a savage, or a 
peasant ; nor can I reflect without pleasure on the bounty of Nature, 
which cast my birth in a free and civilized coimtry, in an age of 
science and philosophy, in a family of honourable rank, and decently 
>ndowed with the gifts of fortune. From my birth I have enjoyed 
the right of primogeniture; but I was succeeded by five brothers 
and one sister, all of whom were snatched away in their infancy. 
My five brothers, whose names may be found in tiie parish register 
of Putney, I shall not pretend to lament : but from my childhood to 
the present hour I have deeply and sincerely regretted my sister, 
whose life was somewhat prolonged, and whom I remember to have 
•een an amiable infant The relation of a brother and a sister, 
especially if they do not marry, appears to me of a very singular 
nature. It is a familiar and tender friendship with a female, much 
about our own age ; an aflection perhaps softened by the secret 
influence of sex, but pure from any mixture of sensual desire, the 
sole species of Platonic love that can be indulged with truth, and 
without danger. 

At the general election of 1741 Mr. Gibbon and Mr. Delme 
stood an expensive and successful contest at Southampton, against 
Mr. Dummer and Mr. Henly, afterwards Lord Chancellor and Earl 
of Northington. The Whig candidates had a majority of the 
resident voters ; but the corporation was firm in the Tory interest : 
a sudden creation of one hundred and seventy new freemen turned 
the scale ; and a supply was readily obtained of respectable volun- 
teers, who flocked from all parts of England to support the cause of 
their political friends. The new parliament opened with the victory 
of an opposition which was fortified by strong clamour and strange 
coalitions. From the event of the first divisions, Sir Robert Walpole 
perceived that he could no longer lead a majority in the House ot 
Commons, and prudently resigned (after a dominion of one and 
twenty years) the guidance of the state (1742). But the fall of an 
unpopular minister was not succeeded, according to general expecta- 
tion, by a millennium of happiness and virtue : some courtiers lost 
their places, some patriots lost their characters. Lord Orford's offences 
^nanished with his power; and after a short vibration, the Pelham 
government was fixed on the old basis of the Whig aristocracy. In 

• Tlie iinion to which I owe my birth was a marriage of inclination and esteem. 
Mr. James Porten, a merchant of London, resided with liis family at Putney, in a 
h<>ti»e adjoining to the bridge and churchyard, where I have psuised many happy 
houni of my childhood. He left one son (the late Sir Stanier Porten) and thre« 
daughters : Catherine, who preserved her maiden name, and of whom I shall here* 
after speak; another daughter married Mr. Darrel, of Richmond, and left two sons, 
Edward and Robert; the youngest of the three sisters was Judith, my mother. 
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the year 1745 the throne and the constitution were attadced by i 
rebellion which does not reflect much honour on the national spirit; 
unce the English friends of the Pretender wanted courage to join bis 
standard, and his enemies (the bulk of the people) allowed him to 
advance into the heart of the kingdom. Witiiout daring, perfaap 
without desiring, to aid the rebels, my &ther invariably adhered 
to the Tory opposition. In the most critical season he accepted, 
for the service of £he party, the office of alderman in the dt} 
of London : but the duties were so repugnant to his inclination and 
habits, that he resigned his gown at the end of a few montk 
The second parliament in which he sate was prematurely dissohed 
(1747) : and as he was unable or unwilling to mmntain a second 
contest for Southampton, tiie life of the senator expired in that 
dissolution. 

The death of a new-bom child before tiiat of its parents may seem 
an unnatural, but it is strictiy a probable event : ^ce of any given 
number the greater part are extinguished before tiieir ninth year, 
before they possess the faculties of the mind or body. Without 
accusing the profuse waste or imperfect workmanship of Nature, I 
shall only observe, that this unfavourable chance was multiplied 
against my infant existence. So feeble was my. constitution, so pe- 
carious my life, that, in the baptism of my brothers, my fetther's 
prudence successively repeated my christian name of Edward, that, 
in case of the departure of the eldest son, this patronymic appellation 
might be still perpetuated in the family. 

Uno avulBO non deficit alter. 

To preserve and to rear so frail a being, the most tender asdduily 
was scarcely sufficient; and my mother's attention was somewhi^ 
diverted by her frequent pregnancies, by an exclusive passion, for her 
husband, and by the dissipation of the world, in which his taste and 
authority obliged her to mingle. But the maternal office was sup- 
plied by my aunt, Mrs. Catherine Porten ; at whose name I feel a 
tear of gratitude trickling down my cheek. A life of celibacy trans- 
ferred her vacant affection to her sister's first child : my weakness 
excited her pity ; her attachment was fortified by labour and success : 
and if thei*e be any, as I trust tiiere are some, who rejoice that I live, 
to that dear and excellent woman they must hold themselves in~ 
debted. Many anxiouA and solitary days did she consume in the 
patient trial of every mode of relief and amusement Many wakeful 
nights did she sit by my bedside in trembling expectation that each 
hour would be my last Of the various and frequent disorders of 
my childhood my own recollection is dark ; nor do I wish to ex- 
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ptiate on au diagudting a topic. Suffice it to say, that while every 
pncdtioiiery finom Sloane and Ward to the Chevalier Taylor,^ was 
MoceeaTely summoned to torture or relieve me, the care of my mind 
vas too frequently neglected for that of my health: compassion 
•Iways suggested an excuse for the indulgence of the master, or the 
idleneflB of the pupil ; and the chain of my education was broken as 
dken as I was recalled from the school of learning to the bed of 

As soon as the use of speech had prepared my infant reason for 

tlie admission of knowledge, I was taught the arts of reading, writing, 

4od arithmetic. So remote is the date, so vague is the memory of 

their origin in myself, that, were not the error corrected by analogy, 

I iJiould be tempted to conceive them as innate. In my childhood I 

ins praised for the readiness with which I could multiply and divide, 

fay memory alone, two sums of several figures : such praise encouraged 

my growing talent ; and had I persevered in this line of application, 

I might have acquired some fame in mathematical studies. 

After this previous institution at home, or at a day-school at Putney, 
I was delivered at the age of seven into the hands of Mr. John 
Kirkby, who exercised about eighteen months the office of my 
domestic tutor. His own words, which I shall here transcribe, 
iii^Hre in his £sivour a sentiment of pity and esteem. — '' During my 
sbodc in my native county of Cumberland, in quality of an indigent 
curate, I used now and then in a summer, when the pleasantness of 
the season invited, to take a solitary walk to the sea-shore, which lies 
about two miles from the town where I lived. Here I would amuse 
myself^ one while in viewing at large the agreeable prospect which 
surrounded me, and another while (confining my sight to nearer 
objects) in admiring the vast variety of beautiful shells thrown upon 
the beach ; some of the choicest of which I always picked up, to 
divert my little ones upon my return. One time among the rest, 
taking such a journey in my head, I sat down upon the declivity of 
the beach with my face t<3 the sea, which was now come up within a 
few yanls of my feet; when immediately the sad thought of the 
wretched condition of my family, and the unsuccessful ness of all 
endeavours to amend it, came crowding into my mind, which drove 



* A quack oculist, oo whom Hoi-nce Walpole wrote the following epigram : — 

" Wliy Taylor the quack calU hiooMlf Chevalier, 
'Ti« not oaay a reason to retxler; 
Unleas he would own, what his practice makes clear. 
That at beet he is but a Pretender." 

Pretender went by the name of the Clicvalter St. Oeerge. Letters to Sir Huraoe 
vol. iii p. 348.- If. 

73L. L a 
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me into a deep melancholy, and ever and anon forced tears firtm nj 
eyes." Distress at last forced him to leave the country. His lean- 
ing and virtue introduced him to my father ; and at Putney he migk 
have found at least a temporary shelter, had not an act of indiseretioB 
again driven him into the world. One day, reading prayers in tkt 
parish church, he most unluckily forgot the name of King George: 
his patron, a loyal subject, dismissed him with some reluctance and 
a decent reward ; and how the poor man ended his days I have ne\cr 
been able to learn. Mr. John Kirkby is the author of two snail 
volumes ; the Life of Autodiathes (London, 1745), and an English 
and Latin Grammar (London, 1746), which, as a testimony of 
gratitude, he dedicated (November 5th, 1745) to my father. The 
books are before me ; from them the pupil may judge the precepUH", 
and, upon the whole, his judgment will not be untavourable. The 
grammar is executed with accuracy and skill, and I know not whether 
any better existed at the time in our language: but the Life of 
Automathes aspires to the honours of a philosophical fiction. It is 
the story of a youth, the son of a shipwrecked exile, who lives alone 
on a desert island from infancy to the age of manhood. A hind is 
his nurse; he inherits a cottage, with many useful and curious 
instruments; some ideas remain of the education of his two first 
years ; some arts are borrowed from the beavers of a neighbouring 
hike ; some truths are revealed in supernatural visions. With these 
helps, and his own industry, Automathes becomes a self-taught though 
speechless philosopher, who had investigated with success his own 
mind, the natural world, the abstract sciences, and the great principles 
of morality and religion. The author is not entitled to the merit of 
invention, since he has blended the English story of Robinson Crusoe 
with the Arabian romance of Hai Elm Yokhdan, which he might 
have read in the Latin version of Pocock. In the Automathes I 
cannot praise either the depth of thought or elegance of style ; but 
the book is not devoid of entertainment or instruction ; and among 
several interesting passages, I would select the discovery of fire, 
which produces by accidental mischief the discovery of conscience. 
A man who had thought so much on the subjects of language and 
education was surely no ordinary preceptor : my childish years, and 
his hasty departure, prevented me from enjoying the full benefit of his 
lessons ; but they enlarged my knowledge of arithmetic, and left me 
a clear impression of the English and Latin rudiments. 

In my ninth year (January, 1746), in a lucid interval of com- 
parative health, my father adopted the convenient and customary 
mode of Eiigli A education ; and I was sent to Kingston-upon-Thanies, 
to a school of about seventy boys, which was kent bv Dr. Woodde- 
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ion an<l I^a aaoscanta. Every time I have since passed over Putney 
Commony I have always noticed the spot where my mother, as we 
drove along in the coach, admonished me that I was now going hi to 
the world, and must Icam to think and act for myself. The exprc*- 
«ion may appear ludicrous ; yet there is not, in the course of life, a 
more remarkable change than the removal of a child from the luxury 
and freedom of a wealtliy house to the frugal diet and strict sub- 
ordination of a school; from the tenderness of parents, and the 
obeequiousness of servants, to the rude familiarity of his equals, the 
insolent tyranny of his seniors, and the rod, perhaps, of a cruel and 
capricious pedagogue. Such hardships may steel the mind and body 
against the injuries of fortune ; but my timid reserve was astonished 
by the crowd and tumult of the school ; the want of strength and 
acUvity disqualified me for the sports of the play-field ; nor have 1 
forgotten how oflen in the year forty-six I was reviled and buffeted 
for the sins of my Tory ancestors. By the common methods of 
discipline, at the expense of many tears and some blood, I purchased 
the knowledge of the Latin syntax : and not long since I was pos- 
ecsfied of the dirty volumes of Pho^drus and Cornelius Nepos, which 
I painfully construed and darkly understood. The choice of these 
authors is not injudicious. The Lives of Cornelius Ncpos, the friend 
of Atticus and Cicero, are composed in the style of tlie purest age : 
his simplicity is elegant, his brevity copious : he exhibits a scries of 
m(*n and manners ; and with such illustrations as every pedant is not 
indeed qualified to give, this classic biographer may initiate a young 
student in the history of Greece and Rome. The use of fables or 
apologues has been approved in every age from ancient India to 
modem Europe. They convey in familiar images the truths of 
morality and prudence; and the most childish understanding (I 
advert to the scruples of Rousseau) will not suppose either that beasts 
ih speak, or that men may lie. A fable represents the genuine 
characters of animals ; and a skilfid master might extract from Pliny 
and Buffon some pleasing lessons of natural history, a science well 
adapted to the taste and capacity of children. The Latinity of 
l^hapdnis is not exempt from an alloy of tlie silver age ; but his 
manner b concise, terse, and sententious : the Thracian slave dis- 
creetly breathes the spirit of a freeman ; and when the text is sound, 
the style is perspicuous. But his fables, after a long oblivion, were 
tirst published by Peter Pithou, from a corrupt manuscript The 
laliourh of fifly editors confess the defects of the copy, as well as the 
\aXve of the original ; and the sch(K)lboy may have l>een whipped foi 
misapprehending a passage which Bentley could not ro^tore, an^l 
v/liich Burman could not explain. 

c 2 
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My studies were too frequently interrupted by sickness ; and aftei* 
a real or nominal residence at Kingston school of near two years, 
was finally recalled (December, 1747) by my mother's death, whieVi 
was occasioned, in her thirty-eighth year, by the consequences of h^v 
last labour. I was too young to feel the importance of my loss ; aim^d 
the image of her person and conversation is faintly imprinted in mjr 
memory. The affectionate heart of my aunt, Catherine Porteij, 
bewailed a sister and a friend ; but my poor father was inconsolable^ 
and the transport of grief seemed to threaten his life or his reason. 
I can never forget the scene of our first interview, some weeks after 
the fatal event ; the awfiil silence, the room hung with black, the 
mid-day tapers, his sighs and tears ; his praises of my mother, a 
saint in heaven; his solemn adjuration that I would cherish her 
memory and imitate her virtues ; and the fervour with which he 
kissed and blessed me as the sole surviving pledge of their loves. 
The storm of passion insensibly subsided into calmer melancholy. 
At a convivial meeting of his friends, Mr. Gibbon might affect or 
enjoy a gleam of cheerfulness ; but his plan of happiness was for ever 
destroyed : and after the loss of his companion he was left alone in a 
world, of which the business and pleasures were to him irksome or 
insipid. After some unsuccessful trials he renounced the tumult of 
Tendon and the hospitality of Putney, and buried himself in the 
rural or rather rustic soKtude of Buriton ; from which, during several 
years, he seldom emerged. 

As far back as I can remember, the house, near Putney-bridge and 
churchyard, of my maternal grandfather, appears in the light of my 
proper and native home. It was there that I was allowed to spend the 
greatest part of my time, in sickness or in health, during my school 
vacations and my parents' residence in London, and finally after my 
mother's death. Three months after that event, in the spring of 1748, 
the commercial ruin of her father, Mr. James Porten, was accomplished 
and declared. As his effects were not sold, nor the house evacuated, 
till the Christmas following, I enjoyed during the whole year the 
society of my aunt, without much consciousness of her impending 
fate. I feel a melancholy pleasure in repeating my obligations to 
that excellent woman, Mrs. Catherine Porten, the true mother of 
my mind as well as of my health. Her natural good sense was 
improved by the perusal of the best books in the English language ; 
and if her reason was sometimes clouded by prejudice, her sentiments 
were never disguised by hypocrisy or affectation. Her indulgent 
tenderness, the frankness of her temper, and my innate rising 
curiosity, soon removed all distance between us : like friends of an 
cqhal age, we freely conversed on every topic, familiar or abstni^ ; 
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and it was her delight and reward to observe the first shoots of my 
young ideaa Pain and languor were often soothed by the voice of 
instruction and amusement ; and to her kind lessons I ascribe my 
early and invincible love of reading, which I would not exchange for 
the treasures of India. I should perhaps be astonished, were it 
poanble to ascertain the date at whidi a favourite tale was engraved, 
by frequent repetition, in my memory : the Cavern of the Winds ; 
the Palace of Felicity ; and the &tal moment, at the end of three 
months or centuries, when Prince Adolphus is overtaken by Time, 
who had worn out so many pair of wings in the pursuit. Before I 
left Kingston school I was well acquainted with Pope^s Homer and 
the Arabian Nights' Entertainments, two books which will always 
please by the moving picture of human manners and specious miracles : 
Dor was I then capable of discerning that Pope's translation is a 
portrait endowed with every merit excepting that of likeness to the 
original The verses of Pope accustomed my ear to the sound of 
poetic harmony: in the death of Hector, and the shipwreck of 
Ulysses, I tasted the new emotions of terror and pity ; and seriously 
disputed with my aunt on the vices and virtues of tiie heroes of the 
Trojan war. From Pope's Homer to Dryden's Virgil was an easy 
tran^tion ; but I know not how, from some fault in the author, the 
translator, or the reader, the pious iEneas did not so forcibly seize 
on my imagination ; and I derived more pleasure from Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses, especially in the fall of Phaeton, and the speeches of 
Ajax and Ulysses. My grandfather's flight unlocked the door of a 
tolerable library ; and I tiumed over many English pages of poetry 
and romance, of history and travels. Where a title attracted my 
eye, without fear or awe I snatched the volume from the shelf; and 
Mrs. Porten, who indulged herself in moral and religious specula- 
tions, was more prone to encourage than to check a curiosity above 
the strength of a boy. This year (1748), the twelfth of my age, I 
shall note as the most propitious to the growth of my intellectual 
stature. 

The relics of my grandfather's fortune afforded a bare annuity for 
bis own maintenance ; and his daughter, my worthy aunt, who had 
already passed her fortieth year, was left destitute. Her noble 
spirit scorned a life of obligation and dependence ; and after revolving 
several schemes, she preferred the humble industry of keeping a 
boarding-house for Westminster-school,* where she laboriously earned 
a competence for her old age. This singular opportunity of blending 

* It is said in the family that she was principally induced to th'a iindei*takiii^ by 
her aflection for her nephew, whose weak constitution required her constant and 
tiBr->iittmi attoDtioo. — Sbei fikid. 
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Jbe advantages i)f private and public education decided i: y Oilier. 
After the (Christmas holidays, in January, 1749, I acccimpanied 
Mrs. Porten to her new house in College-street; and was imme- 
diately entered in the school, of which Dr. John Nicoll was at that 
time head-master. At first I was alone : but my aunt^s resolution 
was praised ; her character was esteemed ; her friends were numerous 
and active : in the course of some years she became the mother of 
forty or fifty boys, for the most part of family and fortune ; and as 
her primitive habitation was too narrow, she bmlt and occupied a 
spacious mansion in Dean's Yard. I shall always be ready to join 
in the common opinion, that our public schools, which have produced 
so many eminent characters, are the best adapted to the genius aud 
constitution of the English people. A boy of spirit may acquire a 
previous and practical experience of the world ; and his playfellows 
may be the future friends of his heart or his interest In a free 
intercourse with his equals, the habits of truth, fortitude, and pru- 
dence will insensibly be matured. Birth and riches are measured 
by the standard of personal merit ; and the mimic scene of a rebellion 
has displayed in their true colours the ministers and patriots of the 
rising generation. Our seminaries of learning do not exactly corre- 
spond with the precept of a Spartan king, " that the cliild should be 
instructed in the arts which will be useful to the man ;" since a 
finished scholar may emerge from the head of Westminster or Eton 
in total ignorance of the business and conversation of English gentle- 
men in the latter end of the eighteenth century. But these schools 
may assume the merit of teaching all that they pretend to teach, the 
Latin and Greek languages : they deposit in the hands of a disciple 
the keys of two valuable chests; nor can he complain if they are 
f.fterwards lost or neglected by his own fault The necessity of 
leading in equal ranks so many unequal powers of capacity and 
application will prolong to eight or ten years the juvenile studies 
which might be dispatched in half that time by the skilful master of 
a single pupil. Yet even the repetition of exercise and discipline 
contributes to fix in a vacant mind the verbal science of grammar 
and prosody ; and the private or voluntary student, who possesses 
the sense and spirit of the classics, may offend, by a false quantity, 
the scrupulous ear of a well-flogged critic. For myself, I must be 
content with a very small share of the civil and literary fru'ts of a 
public school. In the space of two years (1749, 1750), interrupted 
by danger and debility, I painfully climbed into the third form: 
and my riper age was left to acquire the beauties of the Latin, and 
the rudiments of the Greek tongue. Instead of audaciously mingling 
in the s|>orts, the quarrels, and the connections of our little world, I 
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was 8tiU clieriflhed at home under the maternal w'mg of my aunt 
and my removal from Westminster long preceded the approach ol 
manhood. 

The violence and variety of my complaints, which had excused 
my firequent absence firom Westminster-school, at length engaged 
Mrs. Porten, with the advice of f^ysicians, to conduct me to Bath : 
at the end of the Michaelmas vacation (1750) she quitted me with 
reluctance, and I remained several months under the care of a trusty 
maid-servant A strange nervous affection, which alternately con- 
tracted my legs, and produced, without any visible symptoms, the 
most excruciating pain, was ineffectually opposed by the various 
methods of bathing and pumping. From Bath I was transported to 
Winchester, to the house of a physician ; and after the failure of 
his medical skill, we had again recourse to the virtues of the Bath 
waters. During the intervals of these fits I moved with my father 
to Buriton and Putney ; and a short unsuccessful trial was attempted 
to renew my attendance at Westminster-school. But my infirmities 
could not be reconciled with the hours and discipline of a public 
seminary ; and instead of a domestic tutor, who might have watched 
the &vom*able moments, and gently advanced the progress of m]f 
learning, my father was too easily content with such occasional 
teachers as Uie different places of my residence could supply. I was 
never forced, and seldom was I persuaded, to admit these lessons : 
yet I read with a clergyman at Bath some odes of Horace, and 
several episodes of Virgil, which gave me an imperfect and transient 
enjoyment of the Latin poets. It might now be appreliended that 
I should continue for life an illiterate cripple : but, as I approached 
my sixteentli year. Nature displayed in my favour her mysterious 
energies : my constitution was fortified and fixed ; and my disorders, 
instead of growing with my growth and strengthening with my 
strength, most wonderfully vanished. I have never possessed or abused 
the insolence of health : but since that time few persons have been 
more exempt from real or imaginary ills ; and, till I am admonished 
by the gout, the reader will no more be troubled with the history 
of my bodUy complaints. My unexpected recovery again encou- 
raged the hope of my education ; and I was pkieed at Esher, in 
Surrey, in the house of the Reverend Mr. Philip Francis, in a 
pleasfint spot, which promised to unite the various benefits of air, 
exercise, .and study (January, 1752). The translator of Horace 
mi«^ht have taught me to relish the Latin poets, had not my friendb 
discovered in a few weeks that he jireferred the pleasures of I^ondon 
to the instruction of his pupils. My father's perjilexity at this time, 
rather than his prudence, was urged to embrace a singular and 
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desperate measure. Without preparation or delay be carried me 
to Oxford ; and I was matriculated in the university as a gentleman- 
commoner of Magdalen college before I bad accomplished the fifteenth 
year of my age (April 3, 1752). 

The curiosity which had been implanted in my infant mind was 
still alive and active ; but my reason was not sufficiently informed to 
understand the value, or to lament the loss, of three precious yean 
from my entrance at Westminster to my admission at Oxford. Instead 
of repining at my long and frequent confinement to the chamber or 
the couch, I secretly rejoiced in those infirmities, which delivered me 
from the exercises of the school and the society of my equals. As 
often as I was tolerably exempt ft*om danger and pain, reading, free 
desultory reading, was the employment and comfort of my solitary 
hours. At Westminster, my aunt sought only to amuse and indulge 
me ; in my stations at Bath and Winchester, at Buriton and Putney, 
a false compassion respected my sufierings ; and I was allowed, with- 
out control or advice, to gratify the wanderings of an unripe taste. 
My indiscriminate appetite subsided by degrees in the historic line : 
and since philosophy has exploded all innate ideas and natural pro- 
pensities, I must ascribe this choice to the assiduous perusal of the 
Universal History, as the octavo volumes successively appeared. 
This unequal work, and a treatise of Heame, the Ductor historicus^ 
referred and introduced me to the Greek and Roman historians, to 
as many at least as were accessible to an English reader. All that 
I could find were greedily devoured, fi*om Littlebury's lame Herodotus, 
and Spehnan's valuable Xenophon, to the pompous folios of Gordon's 
Tacitus, and a ragged Procopius of the beg'mning of tlie last century. 
The cheap acquisition of so much knowledge confinned my dislike 
to the study of languages; and I argued with Mrs. Porten, that, 
were I master of Greek and Latin, I must interpret to myself in 
English the thoughts of the original, and that such extem}iorary 
versions must be inferior to the elaborate translations of professed 
scholars ; a silly sophism, which could not easily be confuted by a 
person ignorant of any other language than her own. From tlic 
ancient I leaped to the modem world : many crude lumps of Speed, 
Rapin, Mezeray, Davila, Machiavel, Father Paul, Bower, &c., I 
devoured like so many novels; and I swallowed with the same 
voracious appetite the descriptions of India and China, of Mexico 
and Peru. 

My first introduction to the historic scenes which have since 
engaged so many years of my life must be ascribed to an accident. 
In the summer of 1751 I accompanied my father on a visit to 
Mr. Hoare's^ in Wiltshire ; but I was less delighted with the beauties 
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of Stourfaead than with discovering' in the library a common book, the 
Continuation of Echard's Roman History, which is indeed executed 
with more skill and taste than the previous work. To me the reigns 
of the successors of Constantino were absolutely new ; and I was 
immersed in the passage of the Goths over the Danube, when the 
summons of the dinner-bell reluctantly dragged me from my intel- 
lectual feast This transient glance served rather to irritate than to 
appease my curiosity ; and as soon as I returned to Bath I procured 
the second and third volumes of Howel's History of the World, 
which exhibit the Byzantine period on a larger scale. Mahomet and 
his Saracens soon fixed my attention ; and some insthict of criticism 
directed me to the genuine sources. Simon Ockley, an original in 
every sense, first opened my eyes ; and I was led from one book to 
another, till I had ranged round the circle of Oriental history. Before 
I was ^teen I had exhausted all that could be learned in English 
of the Arabs and Persians, the Tartars and Turks ; and tlie same 
ardour urged me to guess at Uie French of d'Herbelot, and to 
construe the barbarous Latin of Pocock's Abulfaragius. Such vague 
and multifarious reading could not teach me to think, to write, or to 
act; and the only principle that darted a ray of light into the 
indigested chaos was an early and rational application to the ordet 
of time and place. The maps of Cellarius and Wells imprinted 
in my mind the picture of ancient geography : from Stranchius I 
imbibed the elements of chronology : the Tables of Helvicus and 
Andenon, tlie Annals of Usher and Prideaux, distinguished the 
connection of events, and engraved the multitude of names and dcite& 
in a dear and indelible series. But in the discussion of the first 
ages I overleaped the bounds of modesty and use. In my childish 
balance I presumed to weigh the systems of Scaliger and Petavius, 
of Manham and Newton, which I could seldom study in the originals ; 
and my sleep has been disturbed by the difficulty of reconciling the 
Septuagint with the Hebrew computation. I arrived at Oxford with 
a stock of erudition that might have puzzled a doctor, and a degree 
of ignorance of which a schoolboy would have been ashamed. 

At the conclusion of this first period of my life I am tempted to 
enter a protest against the trite and lavish praise of the happiness of 
our boyish years, which is echoed with so much afifectation in the 
world. That happiness I have never known, that time I have never 
regretted ; and were my poor aunt still alive, she would bear testi- 
mony to the early and constant uniformity of my sentiments. It will 
indeed be replied that /am not a competent judge ; that pleasure 
is incompatible ^%ith pain ; that joy is excluded frt)ni sickne^ ; and 
(hat the felicity of a schoc»!boy consisted in the perpetual motion of 
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thoughtless and playful agility, in which I was never qualified to 
excel My name, it is most true, could never be enrolled among the 
sprightly race, the idle progeny of Etou or Westminster, 

" Who foremost might delight to cleave. 
With pliant arm, the elassy wave, 
Or urge the flying ball." 

The poet may gaily describe the short hours of recreation ; but 
he forgets the daily tedious labours of the school, which is approadied 
each morning with anxious and reluctant steps. 



A TRAVELLER who visits Oxford or Cambridge is surprised and 
edified by the apparent order and tranquillity that prevail in the 
scats of die English musea In the most celebrated univeraitieB of 
Holland, Germany, and Italy, the studeuts, who swarm from diffisrent 
countries, are loosely dispersed in private lod^gs at the houses ol 
the burghers : they dress according to their fancy and fortune ; and 
in the intemperate quarrels of youth and wine, their swards^ though 
less frequently than of old, are sometimes stiuned with each other*8 
blood. The use of arms is banished from our English universities; 
the uniform habit of the academics, the square cap and black gown, 
is adapted to the civil and even clerical profession; and from the 
doctor in divinity to the undergraduate, the degrees of learning and 
age are externally distinguished. Instead of being scattered in a 
town, the students of Oxford and Cambridge are united in colleges ; 
their maintenance is provided at their own expense, or that of the 
founders ; and the stated hours of the hall and chapel represent the 
discipline of a regular, and, as it were, a religious community. The 
eyes of the traveller are attracted by the size or beauty of the 
public edifices: and the principal colleges appear to be so many 
palaces, which a liberal nation has erected and endowed for the 
habitation of science. My own introduction to the university of 
Oxford forms a new sera in my life ; and at the distance of forty 
years I still remember my first emotions of surprise and satisfaction. 
In my fifteenth year I felt myself suddenly raised from a boy to a 
man : the persons whom I respected as my superiors in age and 
academical rank entertiiined me with every mark of attention and 
civility ; and my vanity was flattered by the velvet cap and silk gown 
which distinguish a gentleman-commoner from a plebeian student. 
A decent allowance, more money than a schoolboy had ever seen, 
was at my own disposiil ; and I might command, among the trades- 
imm of Oxford, an indefinite and dangerous latitude of credit. A 
key was delivered into my hands, which gave me the free use of a 
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ninnernis and learned library : my apartment consisted of tnree 
elegant and well-iiiniished rooms in the new building, a stately pile, 
of Magdalen College ; and the adjacent walks, had they been fre- 
quented by Plato's disciples, might have been compared to the Attic 
shade on the banks of Uie Ilissus. Such was the £iir prospect of my 
entrance (April 3, 1752) into the university of Oxford 

A venerable prelate, whose taste and erudition must reflect honour 
on the society in which they were formed, has drawn a very interest- 
ing picture of his academical life. — ^' I was educated (says Bishop 
liowtli) in the university of Oxford. I enjoyed all the advan- 
tages, both public and private, which that famous seat of learning so 
largely afford& I spent many years in that illustrious society, in a 
wellH*egulated course of useful discipline and studies, and in the 
agreeable and improving commerce of gentlemen and of scholars ; in 
a society where emulation without envy, ambition without jealousy, 
contention without animosity, incited industry, and awakened genius ; 
where a liberal pursuit of knowledge, and a genuine freedom oi 
thought, was raised, encouraged, and pushed forward by example, by 
Gommendation, and by authority. I breathed the same atmosphere 
that the Hookers, the Chillingwortiis, and the Lockes had 
breathed before ; whose benevolence and humanity were as extensive 
as their vast genius and comprehensive knowledge; who always 
treated their adversaries with civility and respect ; who made candour, 
moderation, and liberal judgment as much the rule and law as the 
subject of their discourse. And do you reproach me with my 
education in this place, and with my relation to this most respectable 
body, which I shidl always esteem my greatest advantage and my 
highest honour?"^ I transcribe with pleasure this eloquent passage, 
without examining what benefits or what rewards were derived by 
Hooker, or Chillingworth, or Locke, from their academical institu- 
tion ; without inquiring whether in this angry controversy the spirit of 
Lowth himself is purified from tiie intolerant zeal which Warburton 
had ascribed to the genius of the place. It may indeed be observed 
that the atmosphere of Oxford did not agree witli Mr. Locke's 
constitution, and that the philosopher justiy despised the academical 
bigots who expelled his person and condemned his principles.^ 



* From the celebFated letter to the have disdained the attainment even of 
Right Rev. Author of the Divine Lega- this object by the slightest compromi^jo 
tion, page 64.— M. of truth and justice. The disgraceful 

* The subject of the expulsion of act was not that of the University, but 
Locke baa been set at rest by the publi- of the servile Head of u Colkgo in obe<li* 
cttion of the Lite Chancellor of Oxford ; ence to an arbitrary Court. Soe Lord 
vho, anxious as he uii^ht be to upholil Greuvillc, Oxford and Luckc. — M. 

Hmt iharact^r of the University, would 
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The expression of gratitude is a virtue and a pleasure : a JLenl 
mind wUl delight to cherish and celebrate the memory of i^ parents; 
and the teachers of sdence are the parents of the mind« I applaud 
the filial piety which it is impossible for me to imitate ; since I muil 
not confess an imaginary debt, to assume the merit of a just or gene- 
rous retributioo. To tiie university of Oxford / acknowledge no 
obligation ; and she will as cheerfully renounce me for a son, as I 
am willing to disclaim her for a mother. I spent fourteen months 
at Magdalen College ; they proved the fourteen months the most idle 
and unprofitable of my whole life : the reader will pronounce between 
the school and the scholar, but I cannot affect to believe that Natmv 
had disqualified me for all literary pursuits. The specious and ready 
excuse of my tender age, imperfect preparation, and hasty departure, 
may doubtless be alleged ; nor do I wish to defraud such excuses of 
their proper weight Yet in my sixteenth year I was not devoid of 
capacity or application ; even my childish reading had displayed an 
early though blind propensity for books ; and the shallow flood might 
have been taught to flow in a deep channel and a clear streamu In 
the discipline of a well-constituted academy, under the guidance of 
skilful and vigilant professors, I should gradually have risen from 
translations to ori^nals, from the Latin to the Greek classics, trom 
dead languages to living science : my hours would have been occupied 
by useful and agreeable studies, the wanderings of fancy would have 
been restrained, and I should have escaped the temptations of idle- 
ness, which finally precipitated my departure from Oxford. 

Perhaps in a separate annotation I may coolly examine the 
&bulous and real antiquities of our sister universities, a question 
which has kindled such fierce and foolish disputes among their fiinatic 
sons. In the mean while it will be acknowledged that these 
venerable bodies are sufficiently old to partake of all the prejudices 
and infirmities of age. The schools of Oxford and Cambridge were 
founded in a dark age of false and barbarous science ; and they are 
still tainted with the vices of their origin. Their primitive discipline 
was adapted to the education of priests and monks ; and the govern- 
ment still remains in the hands of the clergy, an order of me.i whose 
manners are remote from the present world, and whose eyes are 
dazzled by the light of philosophy. The legal incorporation of these 
societies by the charters of popes and kings had given them a mono- 
poly of the public instruction ; and the spirit of monopolists is narrow, 
lazy, and oppressive ; their work is more costly and less productive 
than that of independent artists; and the new improvements so 
eagerly grasped by the competition of freedom are admitted with 
ilow and sullen reluctance in those proud cor]X)rations, above the fear 
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of a itTal, and below the confession of an error. We may scarcely 
hope that any reformation will be a voluntary act ; and so deeply are 
Ihey rooted in law and prejudice, that even the omnipotence of par- 
Kament would shrink from an inquiry into the state and abuses of the 
two universities. 

The use of academical degrees, as old as the thirteenth ccntiuy, 
is visibly borrowed from the mechanic corporations; in which an 
apprentice, after serving his time, obtains a testimonial of his skill, 
and a licence to practise his trade and mystery. It is not my design 
to depreciate those honours, which could never gratify or disappoint 
my ambition ; and I should applaud the institution, if the degrees of 
bachelor or licentiate were bestowed as the reward of manly and 
succeasful study : if the name and rank of doctor or master were 
strictly reserved for the professors of science who have approved 
their title to the public esteem. 

In all the universities of Europe, excepting our own, the languages 
and sciences are distributed among a numerous list of effective pro- 
fessors ; the students, according to their taste, their calling, and their 
diligence, apply themselves to the proper masters ; and in the annual 
repetition of public and private lectures, these masters are assiduously 
employed. Our curiosity may inquire what number of professors has 
been instituted at Oxford ? (for I shall now confine myself to my 
own university ;) by whom are they appointed, and what may be the 
probable chances of merit or incapacity ? how many are stationed to 
the three faculties, and how many are left for the liberal arts? what 
18 the form, and what the substance, of their lessons? But all these 
questiovis are »lenced by one short and singular answer, '* That in 
the university of Oxford the greater part of the public professors 
have for these many years given up altogether even the pretence of 
ieaehing.*' Incredible aa the fact may appear, I must rest my belief 
on the positive and impartial evidence of a master of moral and 
political wisdom, who had himself resided at Oxford. Dr. Adam 
Smith assigns as the cause of their indolence, that, instead of being 
paid by voluntary contributions, which would urge them to increase 
the number, and to deserve the gratitude of their pupils, the OxfonI 
professors are secure in the enjoyment of a fixed stipend, without the 
necessity of labour, or the apprehension of cor.trol. It has indeed 
been observed, nor is the observation absurd, that, excepting in 
experimental sciences, which demand a costly apparatus and a dex- 
terous hand, the many valuable treatises that liave been published 
oil every subject of learning may now supersede the ancient mode of 
nral instruction. Were this principle true in its utmost latitude, 1 
ihould only infer that the offices and salaries which are become 
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useless ought without delay to be abolished. But there still renuinh 
a material difference between a book and a professor ; the hour d 
the lecture enforces attendance ; attention is fixed by the preaenoe^ 
the voice, and the occa:donal questions of the teacher ; the most idle 
will carry something away ; and the more diligent will compare the 
instructions which they have heard in the school with the volumes 
which they peruse in their chamber. The advice of a skilful pro- 
fessor will adapt a course of reading to every mind and ev^ 
situation ; his authority will discover, admonish, and at last cha^ise 
the negligence of his disciples ; and his vigilant inquiries will ascer- 
tain the steps of their literary progress. Whatever science he 
professes he may illustrate in a series of discourses, composed in the 
leisure of his closet, pronounced on public occasions, and finally 
delivered to the press. I observe with pleasure, that in the university 
of Oxford Dr. Lowth, with equal eloquence and erudition, has 
executed this task in his incomparable Fr(electione9 on the Poetry of 
the Hebrews. 

The college of St Mary Magdalen was founded in the fifteenth 
century by Wainfleet, Bishop of Winchester ; and now conmsts of a 
president, forty fellows, and a number of inferior students. It is 
esteemed one of the largest and most wealthy of our academical 
corporations, which may be compared to the Benedictine abbeys ot 
aitholic countries ; and I have loosely heard that the estates belong- 
ing to Magdalen College, which are leased by those indulgent 
landlords at small quit-rents and occasional fines, might be raised, in 
tlie hands of private avarice, to an annual revenue of nearly thirty 
thousand pounds. Our colleges are supposed to be schools of science, 
as well as of education ; nor is it unreasonable to expect that a body 
of literary men, devoted to a life of celibacy, exempt firom the care 
of their own subsistence, and amply provided witid books, should 
devote their leisure to the prosecution of study, and that some effects 
of their studies should be manifested to the world. The shelves of 
their library groan under the weight of the Benedictine folios, of the 
editions of the fathers, and the collections of the middle ages, which 
have issued firom the single abbey of St Germain de Prez at Paris. 
A composition of genius must be the offspring of one mind ; but such 
works of industry as may be divided among many hands, and must 
be continued during many years, are the peculiar province of a 
laborious community. If I inquire into the manufactures of the 
monks of Magdalen, if I extend the inquiry to the other colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge, a silent blush, or a scornful frown, will be 
the only reply. The fellows or monks of my time were decent easy 
men, who supinely enjoyed the gifts of the founder : their days were 
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filled by a series of uniform employments ; the chapel and the hall, 
^c coffee-houae and the common room, till they retired, weary and 
well sadsfied, to a long slumber. From the toil of readhig, or think- 
ing, or writing, they had absolved their conscience ; and the first 
shoots of learning and ingenuity withered on tlie ground, without 
yielding any fruits to the owners or the public. As a gentleman- 
commoner, I was admitted to the society of the fellows, and fondly 
expected that some questions of literature would be the amusing and 
instructive topics of their discoiu'se. Their conversation stagnated 
in a round of college business, Tory politics, personal anecdotes, and 
private scandal : their dull and deep potations excused the brisk 
intemperance of youth: and their constitutional toasts were not 
expressive of the most lively loyalty for the house of Hanover. A 
general election was now approaching : the great Oxfordshire contest 
already blazed with all the malevolence of party zeal, Magdalen 
College was devoutly attached to the old interest I and the names of 
VV^ennian and Dashwood were more frequently pronounced than 
those of Cicero and Chrysostom. The example of the senior fellows 
could not inspire the undergraduates with a liberal spirit or studious 
emulation ; and I cannot describe, as I never knew, the discipline oi 
college. Some duties may possibly have been imposed on the pooi 
schohirs, whose ambition aspired to the peaceiul honours of a fellow^ 
ship {aseribi qiUetis ardinibus .... Deorum) ; but no independent 
members were admitted below the rank pf a gentleman-commoner, 
and our velvet cap was the cap of liberty. A tradition prevailed 
that some of our predecessors had spoken Latin declamations in the 
hall ; but of this ancient custom no vestige remained : the obvious 
methods of public exercises and examinations were totally unknown ; 
and I have never heard that either the president or the society 
interfered in the private economy of the tutors and their pupils. 

The silence of the Oxford professors, which deprives the youth of 
public instruction, is in.perfectly supplied by the tutors, as tlicy are 
ityled, of the several colleges. Instead of confining themselves to a 
iiingle science, which had satisfied the ambition of Burman or Ber- 
nouilli, they teach, or promise to teach, either history, or mathematics, 
or ancient literature, or moral philosophy ; and as it is possible that 
they may be defective in all, it is highly probable that of some tliey 
will be ignorant They are paid, indeed, by private contributions ; 
but their appointment depends on the head of the house : their dili- 
•rence is voluntary, and will consequently be languid, while the pupils 
themselves, or their parents, are not indulged in the liberty of choice 
or irhiingc. The first tutor into whose hands I was resigned appears 
to have been one of the best of the tribe : Dr. Waldegrave wa^ a 
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learned and piQUs man, of a mild dispo^tion, strict monilA, and 
abstemious life, who seldom mingled in the politics or the j<dli^ of 
the college. But his knowledge of the world was confined to the 
university ; his le ming was of the last, rather than of the present 
age ; his temper was indolent; his faculties, which were nut of the 
first rate, had been relaxed by the climate, and he was satisfied, like 
his fellows, with the slight and superficial discharge of an important 
trust. As soon as my tutor had sounded the msufficiency of his 
disciple in school-learning, he proposed that we should read every 
morning, from ten to eleven, the comedies of Terence. The sum of 
my improvement in the uaiversity of Oxford is confined to three oi 
four Latin plays ; and even the study of an elegant classic, which 
might have been illustrated by a comparison of ancient and modem 
tlieatres, was reduced to a dry and literal interpretation of tho 
author's text Dming the first weeks I constantly attended these 
lessons in my tutor's room ; but as they appeared equally devoid of 
profit and pleasure, I was once tempted to try the experiment of a 
formal apology. The apology was accepted with a smile. I re- 
peated the offence with less ceremony; the excuse was admitted 
with the same indulgence : the slightest motive of laziness or indi» 
position, the most trifling avocation at home or abroad, was allowed 
as a worthy impediment ; nor did my tutor appear conscious of m} 
al>sence or neglect. Had the hour of lecture been constantly fiUed, 
a single hour was a small portion of my academic leisure. No plaii 
of study was recommended for my use ; no exercises were prescribea 
for his inspection ; and, at the most precious season of youth, whole 
days and weeks were suffered to elapse without labour or amuse- 
ment, without advice or account I should have listened to the voice 
of reason and of ray tutor ; his mild behaviour had gained my con 
fidence. I preferred his society to that of the younger students;^ 
and in our evening walks to the top of Heddlngton-hill we freely 
conversed on a variety of subjects. Since the days of Pocock and 
Hyde, Oriental learning has always been the pride of Oxford, and I 
once expressed an inclination to study Arabic. His prudence dis- 
couraged this childish fancy ; but he neglected the fair occasion of 
directing the ardour of a curious mind. During my absence in tlie 
summer vacation Dr. Waldegrave^ accepted a college living at 

• Mr. Finden, an ancient Fellow of with some humour, that, if their headj 

Magdalen College, and a contemporary of were entirely scooped, Qibbon had brainii 

Gihbuu, told me that his superior abili- sufficient to supply them all. — liVom tho 

ties were known to many, but that the learned and excellent president of Mag* 

goutlcmou-commoners, of which number daleu College, Dr. Routh. — M. 

Gibbon was <»ue, were disposed to laugh ' Dr. Wald^ravc, the virtuous tad 

at his peculiarities; and were once in- leormnl fr end of Gibbon, in reported to 

f:^nued by Finden, rather coarsely, but have said, when lie heard of hia embnicitig 
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Waahington in SuaBex, and on my return I no longer found him at 
Chfard. From that time I have lost sight of my first tutor ; but at 
the end of thirty years (1781) he was still alive ; and the practice of 
exerciae and temperance had entitled him to a healthy old age. 

The long recess between the Trinity and Michaelmas terms 
empties the colleges of Oxford, as well as the courts of Westminster. 
I spent at my fether's house at Buriton in Hampshire the two 
months of August and September. It is whimsical enough, that as 
soon as I left Magdalen College my taste for books began to revive ;^ 
but it was the same blind and boyish taste for the pursuit of exotic 
history. Unprovided with original learning, unformed in the habits 
of thinking, unskilled in the arts of composition, I resolved — to write 
a book. The title of this first essay. The Age of Sewstris^ was per- 
haps suggested by Voltaire's Age of Louis XIV., which was new 
and popular ; but my sole object was to investigate the probable date 
of the Ufe and reign of the conqueror of Asia. I was then enamoured 
of Sir John Marsham's Canon Chronicus;* an elaborate work, of 
whose merits and defects I was not yet qualified to judge. Accord- 
ing to his spedous though narrow plan, 1 settled my hero about the 
time of Solomon, in the tenth centiuy before the Christian aera. It 
was therefore incumbent on me, unless I would adopt Sir Isaac 
Newton's shorter chronology, to remove a formidable objection ; and 
my solution, for a youth of fifteen, is not devoid of ingenuity. In his 
veraon of the Sacred Books, Manetho the high priest has identified 
Scthoeis, or Sesostris, with the elder brother of Danaus, who landed 
in Greece, according to the Parian Marble, fifteen hundred and ten 
years before Christ But in my supposition the high priest is guilty 
of a voluntary error : flattery is the prolific parent of fidsehood. 
Manetho's history of Egypt^ is dedicated to Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
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who derived a £ibiiIouB or ille^timate pedigree irom the Maoeiloiiian 
kings of the race of Hercules. Danaus is the ancestor of Hercules ; 
and after the failure of the elder branch, his descendantOi the 
Ptolemies, are the sole representatives of the royal family, and may 
claim by inheritance the kingdom which they hold by conquest 
Such were my juvenile discoveries ; at a riper age I no longer pre- 
sume to connect the Greek, the Jewish, and the Egyptian antiquities, 
which are lost in a distant cloud. Nor is this the only instance in 
which the belief and knowledge of the child are superseded by the 
more rational ignorance of the man. During my stay at Buriton my 
infant labour was diligently prosecuted, without much interruption 
from company or country diversions ; and I already heard the music 
of public applause. The discovery of my own weakness was the first 
symptom of taste. On my return to Oxford the Age of Sesoetris 
was wisely relinquished ; but the imperfect sheets remained twen^ 
years at the bottom of a drawer, till, in a general clearance of papers 
(November 1772), they were committed to the flames. 

After the departure of Dr. Waldegrave I was transferred, with his 
other pupils, to his academical heir, whose literary character did not 
command the respect of the college. Dr. ♦ ♦ ♦ * * well remembered 
that he had a salary to receive, and only forgot that he had a duty 
to perform. Instead of guiding the studies, and watching over the 
behaviour of his disciple, I was never summoned to attend even the 
ceremony of a lecture ; and, excepting one voluntary visit to his rooms, 
during the eight months of his titular o£Sce the tutor and pupil lived 
in the same college as strangers to each other. The want of experi- 
ence, of advice, and of occupation soon betrayed me into some impro- 
prieties of conduct, ill-chosen company, late hours, and inconsiderate 
expense. My growing debts might be secret; but my frequent 
absence was visible and scandalous : and a tour to Bath, a visit into 
Buckinghamshire, and four excursions to London in the same winter, 
were costly and dangerous frolics. They were indeed without a 
meaning, as without an excuse. The irksomeness of a cloistered life 
repeatedly tempted me to wander ; but my chief pleasure was that 
of travelling; and I was too young and bashful to enjoy, like a 
Manly Oxonian in Town, the pleasures of London. In all these 
excursions I eloped from Oxford ; I returned to college ; in a few 
days I eloped again, as if I had been an independent stranger in a 
hired lod^ng, without once hearing the voice of admonition, without 



assumed new importance, as apparently * I have not considered it right to in- 
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oooe feeling the hand of control. Yet my time was lost, my expenses 
were multiplied, my behaviour abroad was unknown ; folly as well as 
Tioe should have awakened the attention of my superiors, and my 
tender years would have justified a more than ordinary degree of 
restraint and discipline. 

It might at least be expected that an ecclesiastical school should 
inculcate the orthodox principles of religion. But our venerable 
mother had contrived to unite the opposite extremes of bigotry and 
indifference ; an heretic, or unbeliever, was a monster in her eyes , 
but she was always, or often, or sometimes, remiss in the spiritual 
education of her own children. According to the statutes of the 
university, every student, before he is matriculated, must subscribe 
his assent to tbe Thirty-nine Articles of the church of England, 
which are signed by more than read, and read by more than believe 
them. My insufficient age excused me, however, from the immediate 
performance of this legal ceremony ; and the vice-chancellor directed 
me to return as soon as I should have accomplished my fifteenth 
year ; recommending me, in the mean while, to the instruction of my 
college. My college forgot to instruct ; I forgot to return, and was 
myself forgotten by the first magistrate of the univer»ty. Without 
a single lecture, either public or private, either christian or pro- 
testant, without any academical subscription, without any episcopal 
confirmation, I was left by the dim light of my catechism to grope 
my way to the chapel and communion-table, where I was admitted, 
without a question how fer, or by what means, I might be qualified 
to receive the sacrament Such almost incredible neglect was pro- 
ductive of the worst mischie& From my childhood I had been fond 
of religious disputation : my poor aunt has been often puzzled by the 
mysteries which she strove to believe; nor had thq clastic spring 
been totally broken by the weight of the atmosphere of Oxford. The 
blind activity of idleness urged me to advance without armour into 
the dangerous mazes of controversy ; and, at the age of sixteen, I 
bewildered myself in the errors of the church of Rome. 

The progress of my conversion may tend to illustrate at least the 
history of my own mind. It was not long since Dr. Middleton's ft^e 
inquiry had sounded an alarm in the theological world : much ink 
and much gall had been spilt in the defence of the primitive miracles ; 
and the two dullest of their champions were crowned with academic 
honours by the university of Oxford. The name of Middleton was 
unpopular ; and his proscription very naturally led me to peruse his 
writings, and those of his antagonists.'"* His bold criticism, which 

* Dr. Dodwell and Dr. Churvh. See Yindication of Free Inquiry, in Middleton i 
Wotki, ¥jL L p. 190.->M. 

D 2 
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appitmches the precipice of infidelity, produced on my mind a singnlar 
effect ; and had I persevered in the communion of Rome, I should 
now apply to my own fortune the prediction of the Sibyl, 

Via prima aalutis. 

Quod minimi reris, QraiA pandetur ab orbe. 

The elegance of style and freedom of argument were repelled by a 
shield of prejudice. I still revered the character, or rather the 
names, of the saints and fathers whom Dr. Middleton exposes ; nor 
could he destroy my implicit belief that the gift of miraculoas 
powers was continued in the church during the first four or five 
centuries of Christianity. But I was unable to resist the weight of 
historical evidence, that within the same period most of the leading 
doctrines of popery were already introduced in theory and practice : 
nor was my conclusion absurd, that miracles are the t^ of truth, and* 
that the church must be orthodox and pure which was so oflen ap- 
proved by the visible interposition of the Deity. The marvellous 
tales which are so boldly attested by the Basils and Chrysostoms, 
the Austins and Jeroms, compelled me to embrace the superior 
merits of celibacy, the institution of the monastic life, the use of the 
sign of the cross, of holy oil, and even of images, the invocation of 
saints, tiie worship of relics, the rudiments of purgatory in prayers for 
the dead, and the tremendous mystery of the sacrifice of the body 
and blood of Christ, which insensibly swelled into tiie prodigy of 
transubstantiation. In these dispositions, and already more than half 
a convert, I formed an unlucky intimacy with a young gentieman of 
our college. With a character less resolute, Mr. Molesworth had 
imbibed the same religious opinions; and some popish books, 1 
know not through what channel, were conveyed into his possession. 
I read, I applauded, I believed : the English translations of two 
famous works of Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, the Expo»tion of the 
Catholic Doctrine, and the History of the Protestant Variations, 
achieved my conversion, and I surely fell by a noble hand.^ I have 
since examined the originals witii a more discerning eye, and shall 
not hesitate to pronounce that Bossuet is indeed a master of all the 
weapons of controversy. In the Exposition, a specious apology, the 
orator assumes, with consummate art^ the tone of candour and sim 

* Mr. Qibbon never talked with me on the subject of hia oonversion to popery but 
once: and then he imputed his change to the wurks of Paraons the Jesuit, who lived 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and who, he said, had urged all the best aiguments in 
favour of the Roman catholic religion. — Sheffield. 



* These were probably Mr. Molee- of Father Parsons, were likely to attract 
worth's books. The style, singularly the attention and captivate ih/b 
clear and vivid, as well as the arguments, tion of Q'bbon. — M. 
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plidty ; and t e ten-horned monster is transformed, at his ma^c 
touch, into the milk-white hind, who must be loved as soon as she is 
seen. In the History, a bold and well-aimed attack, he displays, 
with a happy mixture of narrative and argument, the faults and 
follies, the changes and contradictions of our first reformers ; whose 
variationB (as he dexterously contends) are the mark of historical 
error, while the perpetual unity of the catholic church is the «gn and 
test of inCBdlible truth. To my present feelings it seems incredible 
that I should ever believe that I believed in transubstantiation. But 
my conqnennr oppressed me with the sacramental words, '' Hoc est 
corpus meum," and dashed against each other the figurative half- 
meanings of the protestant sects : every objection was resolved into 
omnipotence; and after repeating at St Mary's the Athanasian 
creed, I humbly acquiesced in tiie mystery of the real presence. 

" To take up half on trust, and half to try, 
NamA it not faith, but bungling bigotry. 
Both knave and fool the merchant we may call. 
To pay great sums, and to compound the small, 
For who would break with Heaven, and would not break for aU t " * 

No sooner had I aeUled my new reli^on tiian I resolved to profess 
myself a catholic Youth is sincere and impetuous; and a mo- 
mentary glow of enthusiasm had ndsed me above all temporal con- 
siderations.' — 



By the keen protestants, who would gladly retaliate the example of 
persecution, a clamour is ndsed of the increase of popery : and they 
are always loud to declaim against tiie toleration of priests and 
Jesuits who pervert so many of his majesty's subjects from their 
religion and allegiance. On tiie present occasion, the &11 of one or 
more of her sons directed this clamour against tiie university ; and it 
was oonfidentiy affirmed tiiat popish missionaries were suffered, under 
various disguises, to introduce themselves into the colleges of Oxford. 
But justice obliges me to declare that, as far as relates to myself, this 
assertion is fiilse ; and that I never conversed with a priest, or even 
with a papist, till my resolution from books was absolutely fixed. In 
my last excursion to Loudon I addressed myself to Mr. Lewis, a 
Roman catholic bookseller in Russell-Street, Coveut Garden, who 
recommended me to a priest, of whose name and order I am at present 
ignorant^ In our first interview he soon discovered that persuasion 

* Dryden, ' Hmd and f>tother/ i. 141. 

* He deacribed the letter to his fitther, announcing his converdonp as iK-ritten wiUi 
all the pomp, the dignity, and aelf-aatiafaction of a miirt^. — SHEFnELD. 

' Hia name was Baker, a Jesuit, and one of the chaplains of the Sardinian ambassa- 
dor. Mr. Gibbon's couTersion made some noise; and Mr. Lewis, the Roman catholic 
bookjieller of Ruasell-street, Covent Garden, was summoned before the Privy Council, 
and interrogated on the subject. This was communicated by Mr. Lewis's son, 1814.— 
SaemsLD. 
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was needless. After sounding the motives and merits of my 
version, he consented to admit me into the pale of the diurdi ; and 
at his feet on the 8th of June, ITSd, I solemnly, though privately, 
abjured the errors of heresy. The seduction of an English youth of 
family and fortune was an act of as much danger as gloiy ; but he 
bravely overlooked the danger, of which I was not then sufficieiitly 
informed. ''Where a person is recondled to the see of Borne, 
or procures others to be reconciled, the offence (says Blacfatone) 
amounts to high treason." And if the humanity of the age would 
prevent tiie execution of this sanguinary statute, there were other 
laws of a less odious cast, which condemned tiie priest to perpetual 
imprisonment, and transferred the proselyte's estate to his nearest 
relation. An elaborate controversial epistie, approved by my director, 
and addressed to my father, announced and justified the step whidi I 
had taken. My father was neither a bigot nor a philosopher ; but 
his affection deplored the loss of an only son ; and his good sense was 
astonished at my strange departure from the religion of my country. 
In the first sally of passion he divulged a secret which prudence 
might have suppressed, and the gates of Magdalen College were for 
ever shut against my return. Many years afterwards, when the name 
of Gibbon was become as notorious as tiiat of Middleton, it was 
industriously whispered at Oxford that tiie historian had formerly 
*' turned papist ; " my character stood exposed to the reproach of 
inconstancy ; and this invidious topic would have been handled with- 
out mercy by my opponents, could they have separated my cause 
from that of the university. For my own part, I am proud of an 
honest sacrifice of interest to conscience. I can never blush if my 
tender mind was entangled in the sophistry that seduced the acute 
and manly understandings of Chillingworth and Batle, who 
afterwards emerged from superstition to scepticism. 

While Charles the First governed England, and was himself 
governed by a catholic queen, it cannot be denied that tiie mis- 
sionaries of Rome laboured with impunity and success in tiie court, 
the country, and even the universities. One of the sheep, 

— Whom the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said, 

is Mr. William Chillingworth, Master of Arts, and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford ; who, at the ripe age of twenty-eight years, was 
persuaded to elope from Oxford, to tiie English seminary at Douay 
in Flanders. Some disputes with Fisher, a subtie Jesuit, might first 
awaken him from the prejudices of education ; but he yielded to his 
own victorious argument, " that there must be somewhere an in&llible 
judge ; and that the church of Rome is the only christian society 
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wUc^ eitber does or can pretend to that character." After a short 
trial of a few months Mr. Chillingworth was again tormented by 
reU^ous scrupies : he returned home, resumed his studies, luiravelled 
hig mistakes, and delivered his mind from the yoke of authority and 
BuperstitioiL His new creed was built on the principle that the 
Bible b our sole judge, and private reason our sole interpreter : and 
he ably maintains this principle in the Religion of a Protestant, a 
book which, after startling the doctors of Oxford, is still esteemed 
the most solid defence of the Reformation. The learning, the virtue, 
the recent merits of the author, entitled him to fair preferment : but 
the slave had now broken his fetters ; and the more he weighed, the 
leas was he disposed to subscribe to the thirty-nine articles of the 
chuicli of England. In a private letter he declares, with all the 
energy of language, that he could not subscribe to them without sub- 
scribing to his own damnation ; and that, if ever he should depart 
from this immoveable resolution, he would allow his friends to think 
him a madman, or an atheist As the letter is without a date, we 
cannot ascertain the number of weeks or months that elapsed between 
this passionate abhorrence and the Salisbury Register, which is still 

extant '* Ego Gulielmus Chillingworth, omnibus hisce arti- 

colis, et singulis in iisdem contentis, volens et ex animo sub- 

fcribo, et consensum meum iisdem praebeo. 20 die Julii 1638." 
But, alas! the chancellor and prebendary of Sarum soon deviated 
fit>m his own subscription : as he more deeply scrutinised the article 
of the Trinity, neither soripture nor the primitive fathers could long 
uphold his orthodox belief; and he could not but confess ^* that the 
doctrine of Arius is either a truth, or at least no damnable heresy." 
From this middle regpion of the air, the descent of his reason would 
naturally rest on the firmer ground of the Socinians : and if we may 
credit a doubtftd story, and the popular opinion, his anxious inquiries 
at last subsided in philosophic indifference. So conspicuous, however, 
were the candour of his nature and the innocence of his heart, that 
thb apparent lerity did not affect the reputation of Chillingworth. 
His frequent changes proceeded from too nice an inquisition into 
truth. His doubts grew out of himself; he assisted them with all 
the strength of his reason : he was then too hard for himself; but 
finding as little quiet and repose in those rictories, he quickly re- 
covered, by a new appeal to his own judgment : so that in aU his 
sallies and retreats he was in fact his own convert 

Bayle was the son of a Calvinist minister in a remote province in 
France, at the foot of the Pyrenees. For the benefit of education, 
the protestants were tempted to risk their children in the catholic 
univeraties ; and in the twenty-second year of his age young Bayle 
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was seduced by the arts and arguments of the Jesuits of Thoulcmfle. 
He remidned about seventeen months (19th March 1699 — 19th 
August 1670) in their hands, a voluntary captive ; and a letter to 
his parents, which the new convert composed or subecribed (IStL 
AprH 1670), is darkly tinged with the spirit of popeiy. But nature 
had designed him to thmk as he pleased, and to speak as he thought: 
his piety was offended by the excessive worship of creatures; and 
the study of physics convinced him of the impossibility of transub- 
stantiation, which is abundantly refuted by the testimony of our 
senses. His return to the communion of a falling sect was a bold 
and disinterested step, that exposed him to the rigour of the laws ; 
and a speedy flight to Geneva protected him from the resentment of 
his spiritual tyrants, unconscious, as they were, of the full value of 
the prize which they had lost Had Bayle adhered to the catholic 
church, had he embraced the ecclesiastical profesaon, the genius and 
favour of such a proselyte might have aspired to wealth and honours 
in his native country : but the hypocrite would have found less 
happiness in the comforts of a benefice, or the dignity of a mitre, 
than he enjoyed at Rotterdam in a private state of exile, indigence, 
and freedom. Without a country, or a patron, or a prejudice, he 
claimed the liberty, and sub^ted by the labours, of his pen : the 
inequality of his voluminous works is explained and excused by his 
alternately writing for himself, for the booksellers, and for posterity ; 
and if a severe critic would reduce him to a single folio, that relic, 
like the books of the Sibyl, would become still more valuable. A 
calm and lofty spectator of the religious tempest, the philosopher of 
Rotterdam condemned with equal finnness the persecution of Louis 
the Fourteenth, and the republican maxims of the Calvinists ; their 
vain prophecies, and the intolerant bigotry which sometimes vexed 
his solitary retreat In reviewing the controversies of the times, he 
turned against each other the arguments of the dbputants ; succes- 
sively wielding the arms of the catholics and protestants, he proves 
that neither the way of authority nor the way of examination can 
afford the multitude any test of religious truth ; and dexterously 
concludes that custom and education must be the sole grounds of 
popular belief. The ancient paradox of Plutarch, that atheism is 
less pernicious than superstition, acquires a tenfold vigour when it is 
adorned with the colours of his wit, and pointed with the acuteneas 
of his logic. His critical dictionary is a vast repository of facts and 
opinions ; and he balances the fabe religions in his sceptical scales, 
fill the opposite quantities (if I may use the language of algebra) 
annihilate each other. The wonderful power which he so boldly 
exercised, of assembling doubts and objections, had tempted Hiiq 
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jooosdy to aamme the title of the yBfiKfryspiTa 'L^w^ the cloud-oom- 
peDing JoTe ; and in a converaation with the ingenious Abbe (after- 
wards Ca^dillal^ de Polignac^ he fireely disclosed his universal 
I^fTTfaonian. **I am most truly (said Bayle) a protestant; for I 
proteafc indifferently against all systems and all sects." ^ 

The academical resentment which I may possibly have provoked 

will prudently spare this plain narrative of my studies, or rather of 

my kUeneBB ; and of the unfortunate event which shortened the term 

of my residence at Oxford. But it may be suggested that my father 

was unlucky in the choice of a society, and the chance of a tutor. 

It will perhaps be asserted, that in the lapse of forty years many 

improrfements have taken place in the college and in the university. 

I am not unwilling to believe that some tutors might have been 

found more active than Dr. Waldegrave and less contemptible than 

Dr. * * * *. At a more recent period many students have been 

attracted by the merit and reputation of Sir William Scott, then a 

tutor in University College, and now conspicuous in the profession 

of the civil law : my personal acqusdntance with that gentleman has 

ioqiired me with a jui^ esteem for his abilities and knowledge ; and 

I am assured that his lectures on history would compose, were they 

given to the public, a most valuable treatise.' Under the auspices 

of the late Deans, a more regular discipline has been introduced, as 

I am told, at Christ Church ; a course of clasdcal and philosophical 

rtudies is proposed, and even pursued, in that numerous seminary : 

learning has been made a duty, a pleasure, and even a fashion ; and 

several young gentlemen do honour to the college in which they 

have been educated. According to the will of the donor, the profit 

of the second part of Lord Clarendon's History has been applied to 

the establishment of a riding-school, that the polite exercises might 

be taught, I know not with what success, in the university.^ The 

* Compare with tUs the clever cha- which, for originality of thought, mascu- 
of Bayle id the Eaui sur la Littc- line good sense, and exquisite felicity of 



rmtore da zTiiime Si^e, by M. de Ba- language, make me regret the seuteuco 
-M. which nM been passed upon them by tho 



* Tbeae lectures were left, on the reserve or the diffidence of the author. 

decease of Sir W. Scott (Lord Stowell), One lecture in particular, containing a 

IB an imperfect Btat«, with a strict injuno- more general view of societv, stnick niu 

tioQ against their publication. By the as a masterpiece of composition, and as an 

friendly confidence of Lord Sidmouth, example of fingliah prose, peculiar indeed, 

one of Lord StoweU's executors, I have and characteristic of the writer; but in 

been permitted to read these papers, purity, terseness, and a . kind of senten- 

Prom the extraordinary progress which tious vigour, rarely equalled, i>crha]>8 not 

has bean reoentlv made m Uie study of surpassed, in the whole range of our 

Gradaii antiquities by the scholars of literature. — M. 

Ciermany, the lectures which relate to ' See the advertisement to Lord Claren- 

thoae subjects would be found, perhapH, don's ' Religion and Policy,' published 

not auite to ricie to the level of mod«TU at the Clarendon Prebs, 1811. it appeiiid 

V]ia«nadg»; but in all tb )re arc jtaJwogoH that tlie property is vc-tted in certaiu 
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Vinerian professorship is of far more serious importance ; the laws of 
his country are the first science of an Englishman of rank and 
fortune, who is called to be a magistrate, and may hope to be a 
legislator. This judicious institution was coldly entertained by the 
graver doctors, who complained (I have heard Uie complaint) that it 
would take the young people £rom their books; but Mr. Viner's 
benefaction is not unprofitable, dnoe it has at least produced the 
excellent commentaries of Sir William Blackstone. 



After carrying me to Putney, to the house of his friend Mr. Mallet,' 
by whose philosophy I was rather scandalized than redsumed, it was 
necessary for my father to form a new plan of education, and to 
devise some method which, if possible, might efiect the cure of my 
spiritual malady. After much debate it was determined, from the 
advice and personal experience of Mr. Eliot (now Lord EUot), to fix 
me, during some years, at Lausanne in Switzerland. Mr. Frey, a 
Swiss gentleman of Basil, undertook the conduct of the journey : we 
left London the 19th of June, crossed the sea from Dover to Calais,, 
travelled post through several provinces of France, by the direct road 
)f St Quentin, Rheims, Langres, and Besanqon, and arrived the 
30th of June at Lausanne, where I was immediately settled under 
the roof and tuition of Mr. Pavilliard, a Calvinist minister. 

The first marks of my father's displeasure rather astonished than 
afflicted me : when he threatened to banish, and disown, and dis- 
inherit a rebellious son, I cherished a secret hope that he would not 
be able or willing to efiect his menaces ; and the pride of conscience 
encouraged me to sustain the honourable and important part which 
I was now acting.' My spirits were raised and kept alive by the 

* The author of a Life of Bacon, which has been rated above its value ; of some 
forgotten poems and plays; and of the pathetic ballad of William and Margaret. His 
tenets were deistical ; perhaps a stronger term might have been used. — Sbxffield. 



trustees, who have probably found it im- " painful disorder, after being dislodged 

practicable to carry the intentions of the ** from the extremities, is thrown upon 

testator into effect. If, as I am informed, " the vital parts. Toung Qibbon was 

the riding-school depends in the least on " placed under the care of Mallet, the 

the sale of the ' Rel^on and Policy,' the " publisher of the works of Bolingbroke, 

university is not likely soon to obtain in- '* a deist at best, but probably something 

struction in that useful and manly exer- " more, and worse. Now, this was 

cise. — M. " 'worshipful society.' But the young 

' " The son of an English protestant " man, still adhering with the pertinacity 

" gentleman must, at all events, be cured " of a confessor to his catholic principles, 

*' of popery. For this purpose the " was, after some months, removed into 

** method employed by his father, who "the family of a Swiss minister, where 

" appears to have been a capricious and " he beheld Christianity under a third 

" ill-judging man, resembles the un- " modification, poor, and gloomy, and 

** skilful process in medicine by which a " 8<]uaiid, devoid of what he accounted 
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iMfkd modoQ al my journey, the new and various scenes of the Con- 
txnent, and the civility of Mr. Frey, a man of sense, who was not 
IgnoraDt of books or the world. But after he had resigned me into 
PaviUiard's hands, and I was fixed in my new habitation, I had 
leiaure to contemplate the strange and melancholy prospect before 
me. My first complaint arose from my ignorance of the language. 
In my duldhood I had once studied the French grammar, and I 
oould imperfectly understand the easy prose of a familiar subject 
But when I was thus suddenly cast on a foreign land, I found myself 
deprived of the use of speech and of hearing; and, during some 
weeks, incapable not only of enjoying the pleasures of conversation, 
but even of asking or answering a question in the common intercourse 
of life. To a home-bred Englishman every object, every custom was 
offeosive ; but the native of any country might have been disgusted 
with the general aspect of his lodging and entertainments I had now 
exchanged my elegant apartment in Magdalen College, for a narrow, 
gloomy street, the most unfrequented of an unhandsome town, for an 
old inconvenient house, and for a small chamber ill-contrived and 
iO-fumished, which on the approach of winter, instead of a com- 
panionable fire, must be warmed by the dull invisible heat of a stove. 
, From a man I was again degraded to the dependence of a school- 
boy. Mr. Pavilliard managed my expenses, which had been reduced 
to a diminutive state : I received a small monthly^allowance for my 
pocket-money ; and, helpless and awkward as I have ever been, I 
no longer enjoyed the indispensable comfort of a servant. My con- 
dition seemed as destitute of hope as it was devoid of pleasure : I 
was separated for an indefinite, which appeared an infinite term, from 
my native country ; and I had lost all connection with my catholic 
friends. I have since reflected with surprise, that, as the Romish 
clergy of every part of Europe maintain a close correspondence with 
each other, they never attempted, by letters or messages, to rescue 
me from the hands of the heretics, or at least to confirm my zeal and 
constancy in the profession of the faith. Such was my first intro- 
duction to Lausanne ; a place where I spent nearly five years with 
pleasure and profit, which I afterwards revisited without compulsion, 
and which I have finally selected as the most grateful retreat for the 
decline of my Ufe. - 

But it is the peculiar felicity of youth tliat the most unpleasing 
objects and events seldom make a deep or lasting impression ; it 
forgets the past, enjoys the present, and anticipates the future. At 

" th« decent and Kcntleiniinly indiflfer- " of Rome." — Whitaker (the historian 
" moot of the churco of England, or the of CraTen), in Quarterly Review, vol. xiL 
' i^orgeoua and imposing exterior of thai p. 377. — M. 
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the flexible age of sixteen I soon learned to endure, and gradoadj 
to adopt) the new forms of arbitrary manners : the real hardships at 
my situation were alienated by time. Had I been sent abroad in a 
more splendid style, such as the fortune and bounty of my fiither 
might' have supplied, I might have returned home with the same 
stock of language and science which our countrymen usually import 
from the Continent An exile and a prisoner as I was, their ezamjde 
betrayed me into some irregularities of wine, of play, and of idle 
excursions : but I soon felt the impossibility of assodating with than 
on equal terms ; and after the departure of my first acquaintance, I 
held a cold and civil correspondence with their successors. This 
seclusion from English sodety was attended with the most solid 
benefits. In the Fays de V<md the French language is used with 
less imperfection than in most of the distant provinces of France : in 
Pavilliard's family necessity compelled me to listen and to speak ; 
and if I was at first disheartened by the apparent slowness, in a few 
months I was astonished by the rapidity of my progress. My pro- 
nunciation was formed by the constant repetition of the same sounds ; 
the variety of words and idioms, the rules of grammar, and distinc- 
tions of genders, were impressed in my memory : ease and freedom 
were obtained by practice ; correctness and elegance by labour ; and 
before I was recalled home, French, in which I spontaneously tiiought, 
was more familiar than English to my ear, my tongue, and my pen. 
The first efiect of this opening knowledge was the revival of my love 
of reading, which had been chilled at Oxford; and I soon turned 
over, without much choice, almost all the French books in my tutor's 
library. Even these amusements were productive of real advantage : 
my taste and judgment were now somewhat riper. I was introduced 
to a new mode of style and literature ; by the comparison of manners 
and opinions, my views were enlarged, my prejudices were corrected, 
and a copious voluntary abstract of the Hiatoire de VJEglise et de 
V Empire^ by le Sueur,^ may be placed in a middle line between my 
childish and my manly studies. As soon as I was able to converse 
with the natives, I began to feel some satisfaction in their company : 
my awkward timidity was polished and emboldened ; and I frequented 
for the first time assemblies of men and women. The acquaintance 
of the Pavilliards prepared me by degrees for more elegant society. 
I was received with kindness and indulgence in the best £unilies of 



^ Hiitoire de TEglifle et de TEmpire, the work was not of veij high preten- 

&o. &c., par Jean le Sueur, & Gendve, donB, nor of merit exceemng its preten- 

1674. The first edition was in 4to., the sions. It was, I believe, the common 

second in 8 vols. 12mo. It was reprinted, church history of the French proiestant 

with a continuation by Benedict Pictet, clergy iu Switzerland. — M. 
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Lausanne ; and it was in one of these that I formed an intimate and 
lasting connection with Mr. Deyverdun, a young man of an amiable 
temper and excellent understanding. In the arts of fencing and 
dancing, small indeed was my profidency ; and some months were 
idly wasted in the riding-school. My unfitness to bodily exercise 
reconciled me to a sedentary life, and the horse, the favourite of my 
oountrymen, never contributed to the pleasures of my youth. 

My obligadons to the lessons of Mr. Pavilliard gratitude will not 
suffer me to foiget : he was endowed with a clear head and a warm 
heart ; his innate benevolence had assuaged the spirit of the church ; 
be was rational, because he was moderate: in the course of his 
studies he had acquired a just though superficial knowledge of most 
branches of literature ; by long practice he was skilled in the arts of 
teaching; and he laboured with assiduous patience to know the 
character, gain the affection, and open the mind of his English pupil. 
As soon as we began to understand each other, he gentiy led me, 
from a blind and undistinguishing love of reading, into the path of 
instruction. I consented with pleasure that a portion of the morning 
hours should be consecrated tx> a plan of modem history and geo- 
grajdiy, and to the critical perusal of the French and Latin classics : 
and at each step I felt myself invigorated by the habits of application 
and method. His prudence repressed and dissembled some youthful 
sallies ; and as soon as I was confirmed in the habits of industry and 
temperance, he gave the reins into my own hands. His favourable 
report of my behaviour and progress gradually obtained some latitude 
of action and expense ; and he wished to alleviate tiie hardships of 
my lodging and enteiijunment The principles of philosophy were 
asBodated with the examples of taste ; and by a singular chance, the 
book, as well as the man, which contributed tiie most effectually to 
my education, has a stronger daim on my gratitude than on my 
admiration. Mr. De Crousaz, the adversary of Bayle and Pope, is 
not distinguished by lively fancy or profound reflection ; and even in 
his own country, at tiie end of a few years, his name and writings 
are almost obliterated. But his philosophy had been formed in the 
school of Locke, his divinity in that of Limborch and Le Clerc ; in a 
long and laborious life, several generations of pupils were taught to 
think, and even to write ; his lessons rescued the academy of Lausanne 
from Calvinistic prejudice ; and he had the rare merit of diffusing a 
more liberal spirit among the clergy and people of the Pays de Vaud. 
His system of logic, which in the last editions has swelled to six 
tedious and prolix volumes, may be praised as a clear and methodica 
abridgment of the art of reasoning, from our simple ideas to tiic most 
complex operations of the human understanding. This system I 
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Studied, and meditated, and abstracted, till I obtained the free' com* 
mand of an universal instrument! which I soon presumed to exercise 
on my catholic opinions. Pavilliard was not unmindful that his first 
task, his most important duty, was to reclaim me from the errors of 
popery. The intermixture of sects has rendered the Swiss clergy 
acute and leamed on the topics of controversy ; and I have some of 
his letters in which he celebrates the dexterity of his attack, and my 
gradual concesmons, afler a firm and well-managed defence.^ I was 
willing, and I am now willing, to allow him a handsome share of the 
nonour of my conversion : yet I must observe that it was piindpally 
efiected by my private reflections ; and I still remember my solitary 
transport at the discovery of a philosophical argument agunst the 
doctrine of transubstantiation : that the text of scripture, which seems 
to inculcate the real presence, is attested only by a single sense — our 
sight; while the real presence itself is disproved by three of our 
senses — the sight, the touch, and the taste. The various articles of 
the Romish creed disappeared like a dream ; and after a full convic- 
tion, on Christmas-day 1754, I received the sacrament in the church 
of Lausanne. It was here that I suspended my religious inquiries, 
acquiescing with implicit belief in the tenets and mysteries which are 
adopted by the general consent of catholics and protestants. 

Such, firom my arrival at Lausanne, diunng the first eighteen or 
twenty months (July 1753 — March 1755), were my useful studies, 
the foundation of all my future improvements. But every man who 
rises above the common level has received two educations : the first 
from his teachers ; the second, more personal and important, from 
himself. He will not, like the fanatics of the last age, define the 
moment of grace ; but he cannot forget the aera of his life in which 
his mind has expanded to its proper form and dimensions. My 
worthy tutor had the good sense and modesty to discern how far he 
could be useful : as soon as he felt that I advanced beyond his speed 
and measure, he wisely left me to my genius ; and the hours of lesson 
were soon lost in the voluntary labour of the whole morning, and 
sometimes of the whole day. The desire of prolonging my time 
gradually confirmed the salutary habit of early rising, to which I have 
always adhered, with some regard to seasons and situations : but it is 
happy for my eyes and my health that my temperate ardour has 
never been seduced to trespass on the hours of the lAght During 
the last three years of my residence at Lausanne I may assume the 

* M. Pavilliard has described to me the astonishinent with which he gazed on Mr. 
Qibbon itanding before him : a thin little figure, with a large head, duputing and 
urging, with the greatest ability, all the best arguments that had ever been used in 
favour of popery. Mr. Gibbon many years ago became very fat and corpulent, but 
he hiid uncommonly small bones, and was very slightly made.— Sheffield. 
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merit of serious and solid application ; but I am tempted to distin« \ 
guish the last eight months of the year 1755 as the period of the 
most extraordinary diligence and rapid progress.* In my French 
and Latin translations I adopted an excellent method, which, from 
my own success, I would recommend to the imitation of students. I 
chose some dasnc writer, such as Cicero and Vertot, the most 
approved for purity and elegance of style. I translated, for instance, 
an ejnstle of Cicero into French ; and, after throwing it aside till the 
words and phrases were obliterated from my memory, I re-translated 
my French into such Latin as I could find and then compared each 
sentence of my imperfect version with the ease, the grace, the pro- 
priety of the Roman orator. A similar experiment was made on 
several pages of the Revolutions of Vertot ; I turned them into Latin, 
returned them after a sufficient interval into my own French, and 
again scrutinized the resemblance or dissimilitude of the copy and 
the originaL By degrees I was less ashamed, by degrees I was more 
satisfied with myself ; and I persevered in the practice of these double 
translations, which filled several books, till I had acquired the know- 
ledge of both idioms, and the command at least of a correct style. 
This useful exercise of writing was accompanied and succeeded by 
the more pleasing occupation of reading the best authors. The 
perusal of the Roman classics was at once my exercise and reward. 
Dr. Middleton's History,^ which I then appreciated above its true 
value, naturally directed me to the writings of Cicero. The most 
perfect editions, that of Olivet, which may adorn the shelves of the 
rich, that of Emesti, which should lie on tiie table of the learned, 
were not lirithin my reach. For the familiar episties I used the text 
aud English commentary of Bishop Ross ; but my general edition 
was that of Verburgius^ published at Amsterdam in two large volumes 
in folio, witii an indifferent choice of various notes. I read, with 

' JoUBNAL, December 1755. — In finiBhing this year, I must remark how fiivourable 
It wae to my itudiee. In the space of eight months, from the beginning of April, I 
learnt the principles of drawing; made myself complete master of the French and 
Latin langiiagee, with which I was Tery superficially acquainted before and wrote 
and translated a Kreat deal in both; xead Cicero's Epistles ad Familiares, his Brutus, 
all his Orations, his Dialogues de Amiciti& and de Senectute; Terence, twice; and 
PUnr's Epistles. In French, Oiannone's History of Naples, and I'Abb^ Bannier's 
If Ttikology, and M. de Boehat's M^moires sur la Suisse, and wrote a very ample 
relation of my tour. I likewise began to study Qreek, and wont through the 
graomiar. I began to make very large collections of what I read. But what I 
esteem most of sJl, from the perusal and meditation of De Crousas's Logic, I not 
only oDderstood the principles of that science, but formed my mind to a habit of 
t>>tnHng aocl reasoning I had no idea of before. 



^ The irremediable defect of Middle- so much on those epistles which modern 

ton's work, which from its finished style criticism rejects witn unhesitating confi- 

will continue probably to occupy this dence. — M. 
fsTourtd grouna, ii, that it is grounded 
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application and pleasure, all the epistles, aU the orations, and the 
most important treatises of rhetoric and philosophy ; and as 1 read, I 
applauded the observation of Quintillan, Uiat every student may judge 
of his own profidency by the satisfaction which he receives frcmi the 
Roman orator. I tasted the beauties of language, I breathed the 
spirit of freedom, and I imbibed from his precepts and examples the 
public and private sense of a man. Cicero in Latin, and Xenoj^oo 
in Greek, are indeed the two ancients whom I would first propose to 
a liberal scholar ; not only for the merit of their style and sentimentE, 
but for the admirable lessons, which may be applied almost to every 
Ktuation of public and private life. Cicero's Epistles may in par> 
ticular afford the models of every form of correspondence, from the 
careless efiufflons of tenderness and friendship, to the well-guarded 
declaration of discreet and di^ified resentment After finiahing 
this great author, a library of eloquence and reason, I formed a more 
extensdve plan of reviewing the Latin classics," under the four divi- 
sions of, 1. historians, 2. poets, 3. orators, and 4. philosophers, in a 
chronological series, from the days of Plautus and Sallust to the 
decline of the language and empire of Rome : and this plan, in the 
last twentynseven months of my residence at Lausanne (January 
1756 — April 1758), I nearly accomplished. Nor was this review, 
however rapid, either hasty or superfidaL I indulged myself in a 
second and even a third perusal of Terence, Virgil, Horace, Tadtus. 
&C., and studied to imbibe the sense and spirit most congenial to my 
own. I never suffered a difficult or corrupt passage to escape, till I 
had viewed it in every light of which it was susceptible : though often 
disappointed, I always consulted the most learned or ingenious com- 
mentators, Torrentius and Dacier on Horace, Catrou and Servius on 
Virgil, Lipsius on Tacitus, Meziriac on Ovid, Sec ; and in the ardour 
of my inquiries I embraced a large circle of historical and critical 
erudition. My abstracts of each book were made in the French 
language : my observations often branched into particular essays ; and 
I can still read, without contempt, a dissertation of eight folio pages 
on eight lines (287-294) of tiie fourth Georgic of Virgil. Mr. 
Deyverdun, my friend, whose name will be frequentiy repeated, had 
ioined with equal zeal, though not witii equal perseverance, in the 
same undertaking. To him every thought, every compodtion, was 
instantiy communicated; with him I* enjoyed the benefits of a free 
conversation on the topics of our common studies. 

But it is scarcely possible for a mind endowed with any active 

* JoiFRNAL, January 1756. — I determined to read over the Latin aathors 'n order; 
and read this year, Virgil, Sallust, Livy, Velleius Paterculus, Valerius MayimiM, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Quintua. Curtius, Justin, Florus, Plautus, Terence, and La< — 
tius. I also read and meditated Locke upon the Understanding. 
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curioeity to be long conversant with the Latin classics without aspbing 
to know the Greek originals, whom they celebrate as their masters, 
and of whom they so warmly recommend the study and imitation ; 



Yos exemplaria Qrseca 



NoctumA yenate manu, veraate diumA. 

It ^as now that 1 regretted the early years which had been wasted 
in sii kness or idleness, or mere idle reading ; that I condemned the 
perverse method of our schoolmasters, who, by first teaching the 
mother language, might descend with so much ease and perspicuity 
to the origin and etymology of a derivative idiom. In the nineteenth 
year of my age I determined to supply this defect ; and the lessons 
of Pavilliard again contributed to smooth the entrance of the way, 
the Greek alphabet, the grammar, and the pronunciation according 
to the French accent At my earnest request we presumed to open 
the Iliad ; and I had the pleasure of beholding, though darkly and 
through a glass, the true image of Homer, whom I had long since 
admired in an English dress. After my tutor had left me to myself, 
I worked my way through about half the Iliad, and afterwards inter- 
preted alone a large portion of Xenophon and Herodotus. But my 
ardour, destitute of aid and emulation, was gradually cooled, and, 
from the barren task of searching words in a lexicon, I withdrew to 
the free and familiar conversation of Virgil and Tacitus. Yet in my 
residence at Lausanne I had laid a solid foundation, which enabled 
me, in a more propitious season, to prosecute the study of Grecian 
literature. 

From a blind idea of the usefulness of such abstract science, my 
father had been desirous, and even pressing, that I should devote 
some time to the mathematics ; nor could I refuse to comply with so 
reasonable a wish. During two winters I attended the private lec- 
tures of Monsieur de Traytorrens, who explained the elements of 
algebra and geometry, as far as the conic sections of the Marquis 
de rilopital, and appeared satisfied with my diligence and improve- 
ment* But as my childish propensity for numbers and calculations 
was totally extinct, I was content to receive the passive Impression of 

* JocTBNAL, January 1757. — I began to study algebra under M. de TravtorrenR, 
\rent through the elements of algebra and geometry and the three first book^ of Uie 
M:in|nis de TH^pital's Conic Sed^ona. I ^so read TibuIluSp Catullus, Propertius, 
Uonce (with Daciers and Torrentius's notes), Virgil, Ovid's Epistles, with Meei- 
nac'p Commentary, the Ars Amandi, and the Elegies; likewise the Augustus and 
Tiberiua of Suetonius, and a Latin translation of Dion Cassius, from the death of 
Julius Casar to the death of Augustus. I also continued my correspondence, begun 
latit year, with M. AUamand of Bex, and the Professor Breitinger of Zurich; aud 
oi<eneid a new one w^ith the Professor Gesner of Qottiugen. 

K.B. Last year and thift I read St. John's Qospel, with part of Xenophon's Cyro- 
IKpdia; the Iliad, and Herodotus : but, upon the whole, I rather neglected my Qreok. 

VOL. t. & 
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my profesBor's leomres, without any active exercise of my own powers 
As soon as I understood the principles I relinquished for ever th€ 
pursuit of the mathematics; nor can I lament that I desisted before 
my mind was hardened by the habit of rigid demonstration, so de- 
structive of the finer feelings of moral evidence, which must, however, 
determine the actions and opinions of our lives. I listened with mcne 
pleasure to the proposal of studying the law of nature and nations, 
which was taught in the academy of Lausanne by Mr. Vicat, a pro- 
fessor of some learning and reputation. But, instead of attending 
his public or private course, I preferred in my closet the lessons of 
his masters, and my own reason. Without being disgusted by Grotius 
or Puffendorf, I studied in their writings the duties of a man, the 
rights of a citizen, the theory of justice (it is, alas ! a theory), and 
the laws of peace and war, which have had some influence on the 
practice of modem Europe. My fatigues were alleviated by the 
good sense of their commentator Barbeyrac. Locke's Treatise of 
Government instructed me in the knowledge of Whig principles, 
which are rather founded in reason than experience ; but my delight 
was in the frequent perusal of Montesquieu, whose energy of style, 
and boldness of hypothecs, were powerful to awaken and stimulate 
the genius of the age. The logic of De Crousaz had prepared me 
to engage with his master Locke, and his antagonist Bayle ; of whom 
the former may be used as a bridle, and the latter as a spur, to the 
curiosity of a young philosopher. According to the nature of their 
respective works, the schools of argument and objection, I carefully 
went through the Essay on Human Understanding, and occasionally 
consulted the most interesting articles of the Philosophic Dictionary. 
In the infancy of my reason I turned over, as an idle amusement, 
the most serious and important treatise: in its maturity the most 
trifling performance could exercise my taste or judgment ; and more 
tlian once I have been led by a novel into a deep and instructive 
train of thinking. But I cannot forbear to mention three particular 
books, since they may have remotely contributed to form the historian 
of the Roman empire. 1. From the Provincial Letters of Pascal, 
which almost every year I have perused with new pleasure, I learned 
to manage the weapon of grave and temperate irony, even on subjects 
of ecclesiastical solemnity.^ 2. The Life of Julian, by the Abbe de 
la Bleterie, first introduced me to the man and the times ; and I 
should be glad to recover my first essay on the truth of the miracle 
which stopped the rebuilding of the Temple of Jerusalem. 3. In 

* The sublime author of the Peua^ foreseen the influence of his own work ou 
would h^ve shuddered if he could have minds like those of Voltaire and Qibbon. 

— M. 
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Giannone^s Ciril History of Naples I observed with a critical eje the 
pmgreas and abuse of sacerdotal power, and the revolutions of Italy 
in the darker ages. This various reading, which I now conducted 
with discretion, was digested, according to the precept and mode) 
of Mr. Locke, into a large commonplace-book ; a practice, however, 
which I do not strenuously recommend. The action of the pen will 
doobtlesB imprint an idea on the mind as well as on the paper ; but 
I much question whetlier the benefits of this laborious method are 
adequate to die waste of time ; and I must agree with Dr. Johnson 
(Idler, No. 74), *^ that what is twice read is commonly better remem- 
bered than what is transcribed." 

During two years, if I forget some boyish excursions of a day or a 
week, I was fixed at Lausanne ; but at the end of the third summer 
my father consented that I should make the tour of Switzerland with 
Pavilliard : and our short absence of one month (September 21st — 
October 20th, 1755) was a reward and relaxation of my assiduous 
fltudka. The fiishion of climbing the mountains and reviewing the 
Oladen had not yet been introduced by foreign travellers, who seek 
the sublime beauties of nature. But the political face of the country 
is not less diversified by the forms and spirit of so many various 
republics^ firom the jealous government of the few to the licentious 
freediun of the many, I contemplated with pleasure the new pro- 
spects of men and manners ; though my conversation with the natives 
would have been more free and instructive, had I possessed the 
German as well as the French language. We passed through most 
of the principal towns in Switzerland ; Neufchatel, Bienne, Soleurre, 
Arau, Baden, Zurich, Basil, and Bern. In every place we visited 
the diurches, arsenals, libraries, and all the most eminent persons ; 
and after my return I digested my notes in fouiteen or fifteen sheets 
of a French journal, which I despatched to my father, as a proof that 
my time and his money had not been misspent Had I found this 
journal among his papers I might be tempted to select some pas>- 
sa^sres ; but I will not transcribe the printed accounts, and it may be 
sufficient to notice a remarkable spot, which left a deep and lasting 
impression on my memory. From Zurich we proceeded to the Bene- 
dictine Abbey of Einsiedlen, more conmionly styled Our Lady of tlie 
Hermits. I was astonished by the profuse ostentation of riches in 
the poorest comer of Europe ; amidst a savage scene of woods and 
mountains, a palace appears to have been erected by magic ; and it 
was erected by the potent magic of religion. A crowd of palmers 
and votaries was prostrate before the altar. The title and worship 
3f the Mother of God provoked my indignation ; and the lively naked 
jnage of superstition suggested to me, as in the same place it had 

K 2 
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done to Zuinglius, the most pressing argument for the reformation 
of the church. About two years after this tour I passed at Geneva 
a useful and agreeable month: but this excursion and some diort 
visits in the Pays de Vaud did not materially interrupt my studious 
and sedentary life at Lausanne. 

My thirst of improvement, and the languid state of science at 
Lausanne, soon prompted me to solicit a literary correspondence with 
several men of learning, whom I had not an opportunity of personally 
consulting. 1. In the perusal of Livy (xxx. 44) I had been stopped 
by a sentence in a speech of Hannibal, which cannot be reconciled 
by any torture with his character or argument The commentators 
dissemble or confess their perplexity. It occurred to me that the 
change of a single letter, by substituting atio instead of odw^ might 
restore a clear and consistent sense ; but I wished to weigh my 
emendation in scales less partial than my own. I addressed myself 
to M. Crevier, the successor of Rollin, and a professor in the univer- 
sity of Paris, who had published a large and valuable edition of Livy. 
His answer was speedy and polite ; he pndsed my ingenuity, and 
adopted my conjecture. 2. I maintained a Latin correspondence, at 
first anonymous, and afterwards in my own name, with professor 
Breitinger of Zurich, the learned editor of a Septuagint Bible. In 
our frequent letters we discussed many questions of antiquity, 
many passiiges of the Latin classics. I proposed my interpretations 
and amendments. His censures, for he did not spare my boldness of 
conjecture, were sharp and strong; and I was encouraged by the 
consciousness of my strength, when I could stand in free debate 
against a critic of such eminence and erudition. 3. I corresponded 
on similar topics with the celebrated Professor Matthew Gesner, of 
the university of Gottingen ; and he accepted as courteously as the 
two former the invitation of an unknown youth. But his abilities 
might possibly be decayed; his elaborate letters were feeble and 
prolix; and when I asked his proper direction, the vain old man 
covered half a sheet of paper with the foolish enumeration of his 
titles and offices. 4. These professors of Paris, Zurich, and Gottin- 
gen were strangers whom I presumed to address on the credit of 
their name ; but Mr. Allamand, minister at Bex, was my personal 
friend, with whom I maintained a more free and interesting corre- 
spondence. He was a master of language, of science, and, above all, 
of dispute ; and his acute and flexible logic could support, with equal 
address, and perhaps with equal indiflerence, the adverse sides of 
every possible question. His spirit was active, but his pen had been 
indolent. Mr. Allamand had exposed himself to much scandal and 
reproach by an anonymous letter (1745") to the protestants of France, 
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i*i which he labours to persuade them iimt public worship is the ex- 
dusive right and duty of the state, and that their numerous assem- 
Uies of dissenters and rebels were not authorised by the law or the 
guqieL His style is animated, his arguments specious ; and if the 
papist may seem to lurk under the mask of a protestant, tlie philoso- 
pher is concealed under the disguise of a papist. After some trials 
in France and Holland, which were defeated by his fortune or his 
character, a genius that might have enlightened or deluded the 
world was buried in a country living, unknown to fame, and discon- 
tented with mankind. £8t sacrificulus in pago^ et rusticos decipit. 
As often as private or ecclesiastical business called him to Lausanne 
I enjoyed Uie pleasure and benefit of his conversation, and we were 
mutually flattered by our attention to each other. Our correspond- 
ence in his absence chiefly turned on Locke's metaphysics,' which he 
attadLed, and I defended ; the origin of ideas, the principles of evi- 
dence, and the doctrine of liberty ; 

And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

By fencing with so skilful a master I acquired some dexterity in the 
use of my philosophic weapons ; but I was still the slave of education 
and prejudice. He had some measures to keep ; and I much suspect 
that he never showed me the true colours of his secret scepticism. 

Before I was recalled from Switzerland I had the satisfaction of 
scviiig the most extraordinary man of the age ; a poet, an historian, 
;i pliilosopher, who has filled thirty quartos, of prose and verse, with 
Ills various productions, often excellent, and always entertainhig. 
Need I add the name of Voltaire ? After forfeiting, by his own 
misconduct, the friendship of the first of kings, he retired, at the age 
of sixty, with a plentiful fortune, to a free and beautiful countrj*, and 
resided two winters (1757 and 1758) in the town or neighbourhood of 
I^iusanne. My desire of beholding Voltaire, whom I then rated 
above hb real magnitude, was easily gratified. He received me 
with civility as an English youth ; but I cannot boast of any peculiar 
notice or distinction, Virgilium vidi tantum. 

The ode which he composed on his first arrival on the banks of 
the Leman Lake, Maison cTAruitippe! Jardin d'JEpicure, &c., 
had been imparted as a secret to the gentleman by whom I was intro- 



• '• One of theee (M. Allomand), the with advantage by many logicians of do 

friend and correspondent of Gibbon, de- small note in the learned world. Had 

serves particularly to be noticed here, those letters happened to have sooner 

on account of two letters, published in attracted my attention, I should not have 

the poethumous woriLt of that historian, delayed so long to do this tardy justice 

containing a criticism on Locke's argu- to their merits." — Dugald Stewait, Pre- 

uifHtii m^nst innate ideas, so very able face to Encyclop. Brit. vol. ii.i . I'o. — M. 
Axid juilidouB that it may be >till road 
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duced. lie allowed me to read it twice ; I knew it by heart ; and, 
as my discretion was not equal to my memory, the audior was soon 
displeased by the circulation of a copy. In writing this tririal 
anecdote, I wished to observe whether my memory was impaired, 
and I have the comfort of finding that every line of the poem is still 
engraved in fresh and indelible characters. The highest gratifica- 
tion which I derived from Voltaire's residence at Lausanne was the 
uncommon circumstance of hearing a great poet declaim his own 
productions on the stage. He had formed a company of gentlemen 
and ladies, some of whom were not destitute of talents. A decent 
theatre was framed at Monrepos, a country-house at the end of a 
suburb; dresses and scenes were provided at the expense of the 
actors; and the author directed the rehearsals with the zeal and 
attention of paternal love. In two successive winters his tragedies of 
Zayre, Alzire, Zulime, and his sentimental comedy of the Enfant 
Prodigue, were played at the theatre of Monrepos. Voltaire repre- 
sented the characters best adapted to his years, Lusignan, Alvarez, 
Benassar, Euphemon. His declamation was fashioned to the pomp 
and cadence of the old stage ; and he expressed the enthusiasm of 
poetry rather than the feelings of nature. My ardour, which soon 
became conspicuous, seldom failed of procuring me a ticket The 
habits of pleasure fortified my taste for the French theatre, and that 
taste has perhaps abated my idolatry for the gigantic genius of 
Shakspeare, which is inculcated from our infancy as the first duty 
of an Englishman. The wit and philosophy of Voltaire, his table 
and theatre, refined, in a visible degree, the mann rs of Lausanne ; 
and, however addicted to study, I enjoyed my share of the amuse- 
ments of society. After the representation of Monrepos I sometimes 
supped with the actors. I was now familiar in some, and acquainted 
in many, houses ; and my evenings were generally devoted to cards 
and conversation, either in private parties or numerous assemblies. 

I hesitate, from the apprehension of ridicule, when I approach 
the delicate subject of my early love. By this word I do not mean 
the polite attention, the gallantry, without hope or design, which has 
originated in the spirit of chivalry, and is interwoven with the texture 
of French manners. I understand by this passion the union of 
desire, friendship, and tenderness, which is inflamed by a single 
female, which prefers her to the rest of her sex, and which seeks 
ner possession as the supreme or the sole happiness of our being. 
I need not blush at recollecting the object of my choice ; and though 
my love was disappointed of success, I am rather proud that I was once 
capable of feeling such a pure and exalted sentiment The personal 
attractions of Mademoiselle Susan Curchod were embellished by the 
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Tiitiies and talents of the mind. Her fortune was humble, but her 
Gunily was respectable. Her mother, a native of France, had 
preferred her religion to her country. The profession of her father 
did not extinguish the moderation and philosophy of his temper, and 
l« lived content with a small salary and laborious duty in the 
jbecure lot of minister of Grassy, in the mountains that separate the 
Pays de Vaud firom the county of Burgundy. In the solitude of a 
iiequestered Tillage he bestowed a liberal, and even learned, educa- 
tioD OD ius only daughter. She surpassed his hopes by her proficiency 
in the sdenoes and languages ; and in her short visits to some rela- 
tions at Lausanne, the wit, the beauty, and erudition of Mademoiselle 
Curcfaod were the theme of universal applause. The report of such 
a prodigy awakened my curiosity ; I saw and loved« I found her 
learned without pedantry, lively in conversation, pure in sentiment, 
and degant in manners ; and the first sudden emotion was fortified 
by the habits and knowledge of a more familiar acquaintance. She 
permitted me to make her two or three visits at her father's house. 
I paswd some happy days there, in the mountains of Burgundy, and 
h(T parents honourably encouraged the connection. In a calm retire- 
ment the gay vanity of youth no longer fluttered in her bosom ; she 
listened to the voice of truth and pasmon, and I might presume to 
hope that I had made some impression on a virtuous heart At 
Craasy and Lausanne I indulged my dream of felicity : but on my 
return to England, I soon discovered that my father would not hear 
of this strange alliance, and that, without his consent, I was myself 
destitute and helpless. After a painful struggle I yielded to my 
fate ; I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son ;' my wound was 

' See (EuTres de Roumeau, iom. xxxiii. p. 88, 89, octavo edition. As an author, 
I ahall not appeal from the judgment, or taste, or caprice of Jean Jacques ; but that 
extraordinary man, whom I admire and pity, should have been less precipitate in 
oondemniz^ the moral character and conduct of a strang^^r.* 



* From a letter dated at Motiers, the heart. I should a thousand times rather 
4th of June, 1763, and addressed to M. see him leave her free and poor among 
M— ca: — You have given me a com- us, than bring her to be rich and mi»er- 
miMion for Mademoiselle Curchod, of able in England. In truth, I hope Mr. 
which I shall acquit myself ill, precisely on Gibbon may not come here. I fthould 
account of my esteem for her. The cold- wish to dissemble, but I could not; I 
Xkt$m of Mr. Gibbon makes me think ill of should wish to do well, and I feel that I 
him. 1 have again read his book. It is should spoil all. — M. 
deformed by the perpetual affectation and The letter in which Gibbon commu 
pursuit of brilliancy. Mr. Gibbon is no nicated to Mademoi8elle Curchod the op- 
man for me. I cannot think him well poHition of Iiis father to Uieir marriago 
arlaptcd to Mademoiselle Curchod. He still exists in manuscript. The first i>ages 
that does not know her value is unworthy are tender and melancholy, as might bo 
of her; he that knows it, and can desert expected from an unhappy lover ; the 
ber, is a man to be despised. She does latter became by degrees calm and reason- 
Dot know what she is about; this man able, and the letter concludes with these 
her more effectually than her own words: ** Cat potir^ptoi, 3fiidemoi5eUe,fat 
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iDdeiisibly healed by time, absence, and the habits of a new life. 
\f y cure was accelerated by a fisiithful report of the tranquillity imd 
cheerfulness of the lady herself, and my love subsided in friendship 
and esteem. The minister of Crasqf soon afterwards died ; his 
stipend died with him : his daughter retired to Geneva, where, by 
teaching young ladies, she earned a hard subsistence for herself and 
her mother ; but in her lowest distress she maintained a spotless 
reputation and a dignified behaviour. A rich banker of Paris, a 
citizen of Geneva, had the good fortune and good sense to discover 
and possess this inestimable treasure ; and in the capital of taste 
and luxury she resisted the temptations of wealth, as she had sus- 
tained the hardships of indigence. The genius of her husband has 
exalted him to the most conspicuous station in Europe. In every 
change of prosperity and disgrace he has reclined on the bosom of a 
faithful friend ; and Mademoiselle Curchod is now the wife of M. 
Necker, the minister, and perhaps the legislator, of the French 
monarchy. 

Whatsoever have been the fruits of my education, they must be 
ascribed to the fortunate banishment wliidi placed me at Lausanne. 
I have sometimes applied to my own fate the verses of Pindar, which 
remind an Olympic champion that his victory was the conse(]uence 
of his exile ; and that at home, like a domestic fowl, his days might 
have rolled away inactive or inglorious. 

*A.K\i^s rifia Karf<pvWot}6rio* nuhwy' 

E( /i^ ffrdcis kvriivtipa 

Kvwrias &fAfp<r€ irdrpas.* (>l;finp. rii. 

If my childisli revolt against the religion of my country had not 
5trii)jxjd me in time of my academic gown, the five imj)oil^int years, 
so lilierally improved in the studies and conversation of Lansiinne, 
wt)uld have lieen steeped in jwrt and j)rejudice among the monks of 
Oxford. Had the fatigue of idleness compelled me to read, the path 

* ThuH, like tlic crested bird of Mans, .it home 

Eugngcd ill foul domestic jars, 

And wasted with iutestiue wars, 
lugloriouB hadst thou spent thy vig'rous bloom; 

Had not sedition s civil broils 

Ezpoll'd theo fixim thy native Crete f 

And driv'n thee with more glorious toils 
Th' Oi ynqnc CTOVfii in Fisa's plain t<> meet. West's Piud, 



Chimnctur d'etre ndrc t> ts hutnblc ct tres obc- one loves actcording to his character, tuid 
isstint scrvitenr, Edoua o Gifjhon." lie truly that of Qibl on w;u* incapable of a despair- 
loved Mwhmoibclle Cuichod; but every inp pa^hicn. M. Suaid'e M<;m('ir- -M. 
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of learning would not haTe been enlightened by a ray of philosophic 
freedom. I should have grown to manhood ignorant of the life and 
language of Europe, and my knowledge of the world would have 
been confined to an English cloister. But my religious error fixed 
me at Lauaaime, in a state of banishment and disgrace. The rigid 
course of discipline and abstinence to which I was condemned invi- 
gorated the constitution of my mind and body ; poverty and pride 
estranged me from my countrymen. One mischief, however, and in 
their eyes a serious and irreparable mischief^ was derived from the 
suooeas of my Swiss education : I had ceased to be an Englishman. 
At the flexible period of youth, frH)m the age of sixteen to twenty-one, 
my opinions, habits, and sentiments were cast in a foreign mould ; 
the iaint and distant remembrance of England was almost obliterated ; 
my native language was grown less familiar; and I should have 
cheerfully accepted the ofier of a moderate independence on the terms 
of perpetual exile. By the good sense and temper of Pavilliard my 
yoke was insensibly lightened : he left me master of my time and 
actions ; but he could neither change my situation nor increase my 
allowance, and with the progress of my years and reason I impatiently 
9i*^hed for the moment of my deliverance. At length, in the spring 
of the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-eight, my father 
sl<niified his permission and his pleasure that I should immediately 
return home. We were then in the midst of a war : the resentment 
of the French at our taking their ships without a declaration had 
ri'udered that polite nation somewhat peevish and difficult. They 
denied a passage to En<^lish travellers, and the road throu<^h 
(iennany was circuitous, toilsome, and perhaps, in the neighbour- 
ly mkI of the armies, exposed to some danger. In this perplexity, 
two Swiss officers of my acquaintance in the Dutch service, who 
were returning to their garrisons, offered to conduct me through 
France as one of their companions; nor did we sufficiently reflect 
tliat my borrowed name and regimentals might have been con- 
sidered, in case of a discovery, in a very serious light. I took my 
leave of Lausanne on the 11th of April, 1758, with a mixture 
of j<iy and regret, in the finn resolution of revisiting, as a man, 
the persons and places which had been so dear to my youth. 
We travelled slowly, but pleai>antly, in a hired coach, over the 
hills of Franche-compte and the fertile province of Lorraine, 
and |)as^ed, without accident or inquiry, through several fortiiied 
towns of the French fix)ntier: from thence we entered the wild 
Anlennes of the Austrian duchy of Luxemburg; and after crossing 
the Meuse at Liege, we traversed the heaths of Brabant, ami 
iraehed, on the fifteenth day, our Dutch «iarrison of Bois h Due 
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In our pussage through Nancy my eye was gratified by the aspect 
of a regu ar and beautiful city, the work of Stanislaus, who, after the 
storms of Polish royalty, reposed in the love and gratitude of his new 
subjects of Lorraine. In our halt at Maestricht I vimted Mr. De 
Beaufort, a learned critic, who was known to me by his spedous 
arguments against the five first centuries of the Roman History.^ 
After dropping my re^mental companions I stepped aade to visit 
Rotterdam and the Hague. I wished to have observed a country, 
the monument of freedom and industry ; but my days were numbered, 
and a longer delay would have been ungraceful. I hastened to 
embark at the Brill, landed the next day at Harwich, and proceeded 
to London, where my father awaited my arrival The whole term 
of my first absence firom England was four years, ten months^ and 
fifi;een days. 

In the prayers of the church our personal concerns are judiciously 
reduced to the threefold distinction of mindj bodj/y and estate^ The 
sentiments of the mind excite and exercise our social sympathy. 
The review of my moral and literary character is the most interesting 
to myself and to the public ; and I may expatiate, without re[nt>adi, 
on my private studies, dnce they have produced the public writings 
which can alone entitle me to the esteem and friendship of my 
readers. The experience of the world inculcates a discreet reserve 
on tlie subject of our person and estate, and we soon learn that a free 
disclosure of our riches or poverty would provoke the malice of envy, 
X)r encourage the insolence of contempt 

The only person in England whom I was impatient to see was 
my aunt Porten, the affectionate guardian of my tender years. I 
hastened to her house in College-street, Westminster; and the 
evening was spent in the effusions of joy and confidence. It was 
not without some awe and apprehension that I approached the pre- 
sence of my father My infancy, to speak the truth, had been 
neglected at home ; the severity of his look and language at our last 
j)arting still dwelt on my memory ; nor could I form any notion of 
his character, or my probable reception. They were both more 
agreeable than I could expect. The domestic discipline of our 
ancestors has been relaxed by the philosophy and softness of the 
age ; and if my father remembered that he had trembled before a 



* QibboD expresses hioiself cautiously ries of Niebuhr; the more difficult and 

upon this remarkable work of M. Beaufort, more questionable task of reconstruction 

which in the destructive part of the dis- was left for the bold and inventiya 

cussion led the way, in some parts, with German.— M. 
scux^ely inferior acu ^ene8S, for the inqui* 
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stem parent, it was only to adopt with his own son an opposite mode 
of behaTUNir. He received me as a man and a friend ; all constraint 
was banished at our fiist Inter^ew, and we ever afterwards continued 
OQ the same terms of easy and equal politeness. He applauded th^ 
of my education ; every word and action was expressive of 



the most onrdial affection ; and our lives would have passed without a 
dead, if his economy had been equal to his fortune, or if his fortune 
had been equal to his desires. During my absence he had married 
hb aeoond wife, Mias Dorothea Fatten, who was introduced to me 
with the most unfavourable prejudice. I considered his second 
marriage as an act of displeasiure, and I was disposed to hate the 
rival of my mother. But the injustice was in my own fancy, and the 
imaginary monster was an amiable and deserving woman. I could 
not be mistaken in the first view of her understanding, her know- 
ledge, and the elegant spirit of her conversation : her polite welcome, 
and her asmduous care to study and gratify my wishes, announced at 
least that the surface would be smooth ; and my suspicions of art and 
fiibehood were gradually dispelled by the full discovery of her warm 
and exquisite sensibility. After some reserve on my side, our minds 
asaociated in confidence and friendship ; and as Mrs. Gibbon had 
neither children nor the hopes of children, we more easily adopted 
the tender names and genuine characters of mother and of son. By 
the indulgence of these parents, I was left at liberty to consult my 
taste or reason in the choice of place, of company, and of amuse- 
ments ; and my excursions were bounded only by the limits of the 
island and the measure of my income. Some faint efforts were 
made to procure me the employment of secretary to a foreign em- 
bassy ; and I listened to a scheme which would again have trans- 
ported me to the continent Mrs. Gibbon, with seeming wisdom, 
exhorted me to take chambers in the Temple, and devote my leisure 
to the study of the law. I cannot repent of having neglected her 
adrice. Few men, without the spur of necessity, have resolution to 
force their way through the thorns and thickets of that gloomy 
labyrinth. Nature had not endowed me with the bold and ready 
eloquence which makes itself heard amidst the tumult of the bar ; and 
I should probably have been diverted from the labours of literature, 
without acquiring the fame or fortune of a successful pleader. I had 
no need to call to my aid the regular duties of a profession ; every 
day, every hour, was agreeably filled ; nor have I known, like so 
many of my countrymen, the tediousness of an idle life. 

Of the two years (May, 1758 — May, 1760) between my return to 
England and the embodying of the Hampshire militia, I passed 
about nine months in London, and the remainder in the country. 
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The metropolis affords many amusements, which are open to alL 
It is itself an astonishing and perpetual spectacle to the curious eye ; 
and each taste, each sense may be gratified by the variety of objects 
which will occur in the long circuit of a morning walk. I assiduously 
frequented the theatres at a very propitious aera of the stage, whew 
a constellation of excellent actors, both in tragedy and comedy, was 
eclipsed by the meridian brightness of Garrick in the maturity of his 
judgment and vigour of his performance. The pleasures of a town- 
life are within the reach of every man who is regardless of his health, 
his money, and his company. By the contagion of example I was 
sometimes seduced; but the better habits which I had formed at 
Lausanne induced me to seek a more elegant and rational society ; 
and if my search was less easy and successiiil than I might have 
hoped, I shall at present impute the failure to the disadvantages of 
my situation and character. Had the rank and fortune of my parents 
given them an annual establishment in London, their own house 
would have introduced me to a numerous and polite circle of ac- 
quaintance. But my father's taste had always preferred the highest 
and the lowest company, for which he was equally qualified; and 
after a twelve years' retirement he was no longer in the memory of 
the great with whom he had associated. I found myself a strangtT 
in the midst of a vast and unknown city ; and at my entrance into 
life I was reduced to some dull family parties, and some sc<ittered 
connections, which were not such as I shoiJd have chosen for myself. 
The most useful friends of my father were the Mallets : they received 
me with civility and kindness, at first on his account, and afterwards 
on my own ; and (if I may use Lord Chesterfield's words) I was soon 
domesticated in their house. Mr. Mallet, a name among the English 
poets, is praised by an unforgiving enemy for the ease and elegance 
of his conversation, and his wife was not destitute of wit or leaminjLj. 
By his assistance I was introduced to Lady Hervey, the mother of 
the present earl of Bristol. Her age and infirmities confined her at 
home ; her dinners were select ; in the evening her house was o]x?n 
to the best company of both sexes and all nations ; nor was I dis- 
pleased at her preference and affectation of the manners, the language, 
and the literature of France. But my progress in the English world 
was in general left to my own efforts, and those efforts were languid 
and slow. I had not been endowed by art or nature with those 
liappy gifts of confidence and address which unlock every door and 
every bosom ; nor would it be reasonable to complain of the just con- 
ioquences of my sickly childhood, foreign education, and reserved 
temper. While coaches were rattling through Bond-street, I have 
passed many a solitary evening in my lodiiintj with my lK>oks. My 
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ftudieu were sometimes interrupted by a sigh, which I breathed 
towards Lausamie ; and on the approach of spring I witlidrew with- 
out reluctance from the noisy and extensive scene of crowds without 
company, and disdpation without pleasure. In each of the twenty- 
five years of my acquaintance with London (1758-1783) the prospect 
gradually brightened; and this unfavourable picture most properly 
belongs to the first period after my return from Switzerland. 

My father s residence in Hampshire, where I have passed many 
light, and some heavy hours, was at Buriton, near Petersfield, one 
mile from the Portsmouth road, and at the easy distance of fifty-eight 
miles from London.^ An old mansion, in a state of decay, had been 
t^onverted into the fashion and convenience of a modem house ; and 
if strangers had nothing to see, the inhabitants had little to desire. 
llie spot was not happily chosen, at the end of the village and the 
bottom of the hill : but the aspect of the adjacent grounds was various 
and cheerful ; the downs commanded a noble prospect, and the long 
hanging woods in sight of the house could not perhaps have been 
improved by art or expense. My father kept in his own hands the 
whole of the estate, and even rented some additional land ; and 
whatsoever might be the balance of profit and loss, the farm supplied 
him with amusement and plenty. The produce maintained a number 
of men and horses, which were multiplied by the intermixture of 
domestic and rural servants; and in the intervals of labour the 
favourite team, a handsome set of bays or greys, was harnessed to 
the coach. The economy of the house was regulated by the taste 
and prudence of Mrs. Gibbon. She prided herself in the elegance 
of her occasional dinners ; and from the uncleanly avarice of Madame 
PaWUiard, I was suddenly transported to the daily neatness and 
luxury of an English table. Our immediate neighbourhood was rare 
and rustic ; but from the verge of our hills, as far as Chichester and 
Goodwood, the western district of Sussex was interspersed with noble 
8i*ats and hospitable families, with whom we cultivated a friendly, 
and mi^ht have enjoyed a very frequent, intercourse. As my stay 
at Buriton was always voluntary, I was received and dismissed with 
smiles; but the comforts of my retirement did not depend on the 
ordinary pleasures of the country. My father could never inspire 
me M-ith his love and knowledge of farming. I never handled a gun, 
I seldom mounted a horse ; and my philosophic walks were soon 
tenninated by a sliady bench, where I was long detained by the 
sedentary amusement of reading or meditation. At home I occupied 
a pleasant and spacious apartment ; the library on the same floor 

* Tbe estaU' an<l mnnor of lici-iton, otherwuM) Buriton, were cuDaideruble, aiid weits 
•old a fnw yetun ago to Lonl Stawell.- SiieffieiJ). 
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was soon considered as my peculiar domain ; and 1 might say with 
truth tliat I was never less alone than when by myself. My sole 
complaint, which I piously suppressed, arose from the kind restrain 
Imposed on the freedom of my time. By the habit of early risiiig 1 
always secured a sacred portion of the day, and many scattered 
moments were stolen and employed by my studious industry. But 
the family hours of breakfast, of dinner, of tea, and of supper, were 
regular and long : after breakfast Mrs. Gibbon expected my company 
in her dressing-room ; after tea my father claimed my conversation 
and the perusal of the newspapers ; and in the midst of an interesting 
work I was often called down to receive the visit of some idle neigh- 
bours. Their dinners and visits reqmred, in due season, a »milar 
return ; and I dreaded the period of the full moon, which was usually 
reserved for our more distant excursions. I could not refuse attend- 
ing my father, in the summer of 1759, to the races at Stockbridge, 
Reading, and Odiham, where he had entered a horse for the hunters' 
plate ; and I was not displeased with the sight of our Olympic games, 
the beauty of the spot, the fleetness of the horses, and the gay tumult 
of the numerous spectators. As soon as the militia bu^ness was 
agitated, many days were tediously consumed in meetings of deputy- 
lieutenants at Petersfield, Alton, and Winchester. In the close of 
the same year, 1759, Sir Simeon (then Mr.) Stewart attempted an 
unsuccessful contest for the county of Southampton, against Mr. Legge, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer : a well-known contest, in which Lord 
Bute's influence was first exerted and censured. Our canvass at 
Portsmouth and Gosport lasted several days ; but the interruption of 
my studies was compensated in some degree by the spectacle of 
English manners, and the acquisition of some practical knowledge. 

If in a more domestic or more dissipated scene my application was 
somewhat relaxed, the love of knowledge was inflamed and gratified 
by the command of books ; and I compared the poverty of Lausanne 
with the plenty of London. My father's study at Buriton was stuflfed 
with much trash of the last age, with much high church divinity and 
politics, which have long since gone to their proper place : yet it 
contained some valuable editions of the classics and the fathers, tlie 
choice, as it should seem, of Mr. Law ; and many English publica* 
tions of the times had been occasionally added. From this slender 
beginning I have gradually formed a numerous and select library, 
the foundation of my works, and the best comfort of my life, both at 
home and abroad. On the receipt of the first quarter, a large share 
of my allowance was appropriated to my literary wants. I cannot 
forget the joy with which I exchanged a bank-note of twenty pounds 
for the twenty volumes of the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscrip- 
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tiofib ; nor would it have been easy, by any other expenditure of the 
game sum, to have procured so large and lasting a fund of ratknal 
amusement. At a time when I most assiduously frequented this 
wdttool of ancient literature, I thus expressed my opinion of a learned 
and varioua collection, which since the year 1759 has been doubled 
in magnitude, though not in merit : — ^* Une de ces societes, qui ont 
mieux immortalise Louis XIV. qu'une ambition souvent pemicieuse 
aux hommes, oonmien^oit deja ces recherches qui reunissent la 
justease de Tesprit, I'amenite, et r«^dition : ou Ton voit tant de 
deoouvertes, et quelquefois, ce qui ne cede qu'a peine aux decou- 
▼ertes, une iffnorance modeste et savante.^* The review of my 
library must be reserved for the period of its maturity ; but in this 
place I may allow myself to observe that I am not conscious of 
having ever bought a book from a motive of ostentation, that every 
volume, befcnre it was deposited on the shelf^ was either read or 
suffidently examined, and that I soon adopted the tolerating maxim 
of the elder Pliny, ^ nuUum esse librum tam malum ut non ex aliqua 
parte prodesset" I could not yet find leisure or courage to renew 
the pursuit of the Greek language, excepting by reading the lessons 
of the Old and New Testament every Sunday, when I attended the 
fSunily to church. The series of my Latin authors was less strenu- 
ously completed; but the acquiffltion, by inheritance or purchase, 
of the best editions of Cicero, Quintilian, Livy, Tacitus, Ovid, &c., 
afforded a £Eur prospect, which I seldom neglected. I persevered in 
the useful method of abstracts and observations ; and a single example 
may suffice, of a note which had almost swelled into a work. The 
solution of a passage of Livy (xxxviiL 38) involved me in the dry 
and dark treatises of Greaves, Arbuthnot, Hooper, Bernard, Eisen- 
aclimidt, Gronovius, La Barre, Freret, &c. ; and in my French essay 
(chap. 20) I ridiculously send the reader to my own manuscript 
remarks on the weights, coins, and measures of the ancients, which 
were abruptly terminated by the militia drum. 

As I am now entering on a more ample field of society and study, 
I can only hope to avoid a vain and prolix garrulity by overlooking 
the vulgar crowd of my acquaintance, and confining myself to such 
intimate friends among books and men as are best entitled to my 
notice by their own merit and reputation, or by the deep impression 
which they have lefl on my mind. Yet I will embrace this occasion 
of recommending to the young student a practice which about this 
time I myself adopted. After glancing my eye over the design and 
order of a new book, I suspended the perusal till I had finished the 
task of self-examination, till I had revolved, in a solitary walk, all 
toat I tfnew or believed or had thought on the subject of tie whole 
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work, or of some particular chapter : I was then qualified to diaoem 
how much the author added to my original stock ; and if I was some* 
times satisfied by the agreement, I was sometimes armed by the 
opposition, of our ideas. The favourite comiianions of my leisure 
were our English writers since the Revolution: they breathe the 
spirit of reason and lilierty ; and they most seasonably contributed to 
restore the purity of my own language, which had been corrupted by 
the long use of a foreign idiom. By the judicious advice of Mr. 
Mallet, I was directed to the writmgs of Swift and Addison ; wit and 
simplicity are their common attributes; but the style of Swifl is 
supported by manly original vigour ; that of Addison is adorned by 
the female graces of elegance and mildness.^ The old reproach, thnt 
no British altars had been raised to the Muse of History, was recently 
disproved by the first performances of Robertson and Hume, the 
histories of Scotland and of the Stuarts. I will assume the presump- 
tion of saying that I was not unworthy to read them : nor will I 
disguise my different feelings in the repeated perusala The perfect 
composition, the nervous language, the well-turned periods of I)r. 
Robertson, inflamed me to the ambitious hope that I might one day 
tread in his footsteps : the calm philosophy, the careless inimitable 
beauties of his friend and rival, often forced me to close the volume 
with a mixed sensation of delight and despair. 

The design of my first work, the Essay on the Study of Literature, 
was suggested by a refinement of vanity, the desire of justifying and 
praising the object of a favourite pursuit In France, to which my 
ideas were confined, the learning and language of Greece and Rome 
were neglected by a philosophic age. The guardian of those studies, 
the Academy of Inscriptions, was degraded to the lowest rank among 
the three r(»yal societies of Paris : the new appellation of Erudits waa 
contemptuously applied to the successors of Lipsius and Casaubon ; 
and I was provoked to hear (see M. d'Alembert, Discours Pre- 
limhiaire a I'Encyclopedie) that the exercise of the memory, their 
sole merit, had been supei"seded by the nobler faculties of the 
imagination and the judgment I was ambitious of proving, by my 
own example, as well as by my precepts, that all the faculties of the 
mind may be exercised and displayed by the study of ancient 
literature ; I began to select and adorn the various proofs and illus- 
trations which had offered themselves in reading the classics ; and the 
first pages or chapters of my essay were composed before my depar- 
ture from Lausanne. The hurry of the journey, and of the firat 
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of my English life, suspended all thoughts ot serious applica- 
tioo : but my object was ever before my eyes ; and no more than tec 
days, from the first to the eleventh of July, were suffered to elapse 
after my summer establishment at Buriton. My essay was finished 
in about six weeks ; and as soon as a fair copy had been transcribed 
by one of the French prisoners at Petersfield, I looked round for a 
critic and judge of my first performance. A writer can seJdom be 
content with the doubtful recompense of solitary approbation ; but a 
youth ignorant of the world, and of himself, must desire to weigh his 
talents in some scales less partial than his own : my conduct was 
natural, my motive laudable, my choice of Dr. Maty judicious and 
fortunate. By descent and education Dr. Maty, diough bom in 
Holland, might be considered as a Frenchman ; but he was fixed in 
London by the practice of physic and an office in the British Museum. 
His reputation was justly founded on the eighteen volumes of the 
Journal Britanniquey which he had supported, almost alone, with 
perseverance and success. This humble though useful labour, which 
had once been dignified by the genius of Bayle and the learning of 
Le Clerc, was not disgraced by the taste, the knowledge, and the 
judgment of Maty : he exhibits a candid and pleasing view of the 
state of literature in England during a period of six years (January, 
1750 — December, 1755) ; and, far different from his angry son, he 
handles the rod of critidsm with the tenderness and reluctance of a 
parent The author of the Journal Britannique sometimes aspires 
to the character of a poet and philosopher : his style is pure and 
elegant ; and in his virtues, or even in his defects, he may be ranked 
as one of the last disciples of the school of Fontenelle. His answer 
to my first letter was prompt and polite : after a careful examination 
he returned my manuscript, with some animadversion and much 
applause ; and when I visited London in the ensuing winter, we dis- 
cussed the design and execution in several free and familiar con- 
versationa In a short excursion to Buriton I reviewed my Essay, 
according to his friendly advice ; and after suppressing a third, adding 
a third, and altering a third, I consummated my first labour by a 
short preface, which is dated February 3rd, 1759. Yet I still shrunk 
from the press with the terrors of virgin modesty : the manuscript 
was safely deposited in my desk ; and as my attention was engaged 
by new objects, the delay might have been prolonged till I had ful- 
filled the precept of Horace, "nonumque prematur in annum." 
Father Slnnond, a learned Jesuit, was still more rigid, since he 
advised a young friend to expect the mature age of fifty before he 
jrave himself or his writings to the public (Olivet, Histoh^ de TAca- 
dcmie Fraucjoise, tom. ii. p. 143). Thf counsel was singular; but it 
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is still more singular that it should have been a]»proved by the 
example of the author. Sirmond was himself fifty-five years of age 
when he published (in 1614) his first work, an edition of Sidonius 
ApoUinaris, with many valuable annotations. (See his Life, before the 
great edition of his works in five volumes folio, Paris, 1696, e Typo- 
graphic Re^a.) 

Two years elapsed in silence : but in the spring of 1761 I yielded 
to the authority of a parent, and complied, like a pious son, with the 
wish of my own heart My private resolves were influenced by the 
state of Europe. About this time the belligerent powers had made 
and accepted overtures of peace ; our English plenipotentiaries were 
named to assist at the Congress of Augsburg, which never met : I 
wished to attend them as a gentleman or a secretary ; and my father 
fondly believed that the proof of some literary talents might introduce 
me to public notice and second the recoiLinendations of my friends. 
After a last revisal I consulted with Mr. Mallet and Dr. Maty, who 
approved the design and promoted the execution. Mr. Mallet, after 
hearing me read my manuscript, received it ft*om my hands, and 
delivered it into those of Becket, with whom he made an agreement 
in my name ; an easy agreement : I required only a certain number 
of copies ; and, without transferring my property, I devolved on the 
bookseller the charges and profits of the edition. Dr. Maty under- 
took, in my absence, to correct the sheets : he inserted, without my 
knowledge, an elegant and flattering epistle to the author ; which is 
composed, however, with so much art, that, in case of a defeat, his 
favourable report might have been ascribed to the indulgence of a 
friend for the rash attempt of a young English gentleman. The 
work was printed and published, under the title of ' Essai sur I'fitude 
de la Litterature, a Londres, chez T. Becket et P. A. de Ilondt, 
1761,' in a small volume in duodecimo : my dedication to my father, 
a proper and pious address, was composed tlie 28th of May : Dr. 
Maty's letter is dated the 16th of June ; and I received tiie first 
copy (June 23rd) at Alresford, two days before I marched with the 
Hampshire militia* Some weeks afterwards, on the same ground, I 
presented my book to the late Duke of York, who breakfasted in 
Colonel Pitt's tent By my father's direction, and Mallet's advice, 
many literary gifts were distributed to several eminent characters in 
England and France ; two books were sent to the Count de Caylus, 
and the Duchease d'Aiguillon, at Paris : I had reserved twenty copies 
for my friends at Lausanne, as the first fruits of my education, and a 
grateful token of my remembrance : and on all these persons I levied 
an unavoidable tax of civility and compliment. It is not surprising 
that a work, of which the style and sentiments were so totally foreign, 
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Hild have leen more successfiil abroad than at home. I was 
lighted by the copious extracts, the warm commendations, and the 
ttering predictions of the Journals of France and Holland : and the 
tt year (1762) a new edition (I believe at Geneva) extended the 
ne, or at least the circulation, of the work. In England it was 
leived with cold indifference, little read, and speedily forgotten : a 
all impreanon was slowly dispersed ; the bookseller murmured, and 
t author (had his feelings been more exquisite) might have wept 
n* the blunders and baldness of the English translation. The 
blication of my History fifteen years afterwards revived the me- 
Ty of my first performance, and the Essay was eagerly sought in 
t shops. But I refused the permission which Becket solicited of 
irinting it: the public curiosity was imperfectly satisfied by a 
ated copy of the booksellers of Dublin ; and when a copy of the 
ginal edition has been discovered in a sale, the primitive value of 
lf-«p-crown has risen to the fanciful price of a guinea or thirty 
llinga. 

I have expatiated on the petty circumstances and period of my 
It publication, a memorable s&ra in the life of a student when he 
atures to reveal the measure of his mind : his hopes and fears are 
dtijdied by the idea of self-importance, and he believes for a while 
It the eyes of mankind are fixed on his persim and performance. 
batever may be my present reputation, it no longer rests on the 
nrit of this first essay ; and at the end of twenty-eight years I may 
preciate my juvenile work with the impartiality, and almost with 
5 indifference, of a stranger. In his answer to Lady Hervey, the 
Hint de Caylus admires, or affects to admire, " les livres sans 
mhre que Mr. Gibbon a lus et tres bien lus.'* But, alas! my 
A of erudition at that time was scanty and superficial ; and if I 
ow myself the liberty of naming the Greek masters, my genuine 
d personal acquaintance was confined to the Latin classics. The 
St serious defect of my Essay is a kind of obscurity and abrupt- 
SB, which always fatigues, and may often elude, the attention ot 
» reader. Instead of a precise and proper definition of the title 
elf, the sense of the word Litterature is loosely and variously ap- 
ed : a number of remarks and examples, historical, critical, philo- 
)hical, are heaped on each other without method or connection ; 
d, if we except some introductory pages, all the remaining chapters 
ght indifferently he reversed or transposed. The obscurity of 
my passages is oflen affected, brevis esse laboro^ obscurus fio ; the 
aire of expressing perhaps a common idea with sententious and 
icular brevity : alas ! how fatal has been the imitation of Montes- 
ieti! But this obscurity sometimes proceeds from a mixture of 
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light and darkness in the author^s mind ; from a partial ray which 
strikes upon an angle, instead of spreading itself over the sur&ce of 
an object. After this fair confession I shall presume to say that the 
Essay does credit to a young writer of two-and-twenty years of age, 
who had read with taste, who thinks with freedom, and who writes 
in a foreign language with spirit and elegance. The defence of the 
early History of Rome and the new Chronology of Sir Isaac Newton 
form a specious argument The patriotic and political design of the 
Georges is happily conceived ; and any probable conjecture, which 
tends to raise the dignity of the poet and the poem, deserves to be 
adopted without a rigid scrutiny. Some dawnings of a philosophic 
spirit enlighten the general remarks on the study of history and of 
man. I am not displeased with the inquiry into the origin and nature 
of the gods of polytheism, which might deserve the illustration of a 
riper judgment Upon the whole, I may apply to the first labour of 
my pen the speech of a far superior artist, when he surveyed the first 
productions of his pendl. After viewing some portraits which he had 
painted in his youth, my friend Sir Joshua Reynolds acknowledged 
to me that he was rather humbled than flattered by the comparison 
with his present works ; and that, after so much time and study, he 
had conceived his improvement to be much greater than he found it 
to have been.® 

At Lausanne I composed the first chapters of my Essay in French, 
the familiar language of my conversation and studies, in which it was 
easier for me to write than in my mother-tongue. After my return 
to England I continued the same practice, without any affectation, or 
design of repudiating (as Dr. Bentley would say) my vernacular 
idiom. But I should have escaped some anti-GaUican clamour had 
I been content with the more natural character of an English author. 
I should have been more consistent had I rejected Mallet's advice 
of prefixing an English dedication to a French book ; a confusion of 
tongues that seemed to accuse the ignorance of my patron. The use 
of a foreign dialect might be excused by the hope of being employed 



" The intelligent modem reader will military colonies to the pacific influence 

be inclined to adopt Gibbon's estimate of of Virgil's poetry. No subject has been 

his early work. Its faults are very clearly pursued with greater erudition and variety 

indicated ; it is a collection of shrewd and of opinion by Continental scholars than 

acute observations, without order or con- the origin of polytheism. Qibbon's theory 

nection. The defence of the early History was far advanced beyond his age, and 

of Rome and of Newton's Chronology are might suggest something like an amicable 

not more than specious; there is inge- compromise between the Symbolists and 

uuity, but little more, in the theory about Anti-Symbolists of Germany, the re- 

the energies; and Gibbon, in his maturer spective schools of Creuxer and Voss. 

judgment, might have smiled at his The essay is to be found in the fourth 

attributing the thirty years' quiet of the volume of the miscellaneous works.- %L 
turbulent vetei'ans who composed th« 
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ad a negotiator, by the desire of being' generally understood on the 
oontinent; but my true motive was dcubtless the ambition of new 
and aJngnfaur Came, an Englishman claiming a place among the 
wrilefs of France. The Latin tongue had been consecrated by the 
marnce of the church, it was refined by the imitation of the ancients ; 
and in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the scholars of Europe 
enjoyed the advantage, which they have gradually resigned, of con- 
veraing and writing in a common and learned idiom. As that idiom 
was no longer in any country the vulgar speech, they all stood on a 
level with each other ; yet a citizen of old Rome might have smiled 
at the best Latinity of the Germans and Britons ; and we may learn 
from the CieercnianuB of Erasmus how difficult it was found to steer 
a middle course between pedantry and barbarism. The Romans them- 
selves had sometimes attempted a more perilous task, of writing in a 
living language, and appealing to the taste and judgment of the 
natives. The vanity of Tully was doubly interested in the Greek 
memoirs of his own consulship ; and if he modestly supposes that 
•ome Latinisms might be detected in his style, he is confident of his 
own skill in the art of Isocrates and Aristotle ; and he requests his 
friend Atticus to disperse the copies of his work at Athens, and in 
the other cities of Greece {ad Atticum^ i. 19, ii. 1). But it must not 
be forgotten that, from infancy to manhood, Cicero and his contem- 
poraries had read, and declaimed, and composed, with equal diligence 
in both languages ; and that he was not allowed to frequent a Latin 
school till he had imbibed the lessons of the Greek grammarians and 
rhetoricians. In modern times the language of France has been 
diffused by the merit of her writers, the social manners of the natives, 
the influence of the monarchy, and the exile of the protestants. 
Several foreigners have seized the opportunity of speaking to Europe 
in this common dialect, and Germany may plead the authority of 
Leibnitz and Frederic, of the first of her philosophers and the 
greatest of her kings. The just pride and laudable prejudice of 
England has restrained this communication of idioms ; and, of all the 
nations on this side of the Alps, my countrymen are the least prac> 
tised and least perfect in the exercise of the French tongue. By Sir 
William Temple and Lord Chesterfield it was only used on occasions 
of civility and business, and their printed letters will not be quoted 
as modds of composition. Lord Bolingbroke may have published in 
French a sketch of his Reflections on Exile ; but his reputation now 
reposes on the address of Voltaire, " Docte sermones utriusque 
lingus ;'* and, by his English dedication to Queen Caroline and his 
Essay on Epic Poetry, it should seem that Voltaire himself wished to 
deserve a return of fiie same compliment The exception of Count 
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Elamilton cannot fairly be urged ; though an Irishman by birth, hn 
was educated in France from his childhood. Yet I am surprised 
that a long residence in England, and the habits of domestic om- 
versation, did not affect the ease and purity of his inimitable style ; 
and I regret the omission of his English verses, which might have 
afforded an amusing object of comparison. I might therefore assume 
the primus ego in patriam, ^c. ; but with what success I have ex- 
plored this untrodden path must be left to the decision of my French 
readers. Dr. Maty, who might himself be questioned as a foreigner, 
has secured his retreat at my expense. " Je ne crois pas que yous 
vous piquiez d'etre moins facile a reconnoitre pour un Anglois que 
LucuUus pour un Remain." My friends at Parb have been more 
indulgent : they received me as a countryman, or at least as a pro- 
vincial ; but they were friends and Parisians.* The defects which 
Maty insinuates, '^ Ces traits saillans, ces figures hardies, oe sacrifice 
de la regie au sentiment, et de la cadence a la force," are the faults 
of the youth rather than of the stranger : and after the long and labo- 
rious exercise of my own language I am conscious that my French 
style has been ripened and improved.^ 

I have ahready hinted that the publication of my Essay was 
delayed till I had embraced the military profession. I shall now 
amuse myself with the recollection of an active scene, which bears no 
affinity to any other period of my studious and social life. 

In the outset of a glorious war the English people had been 
defended by the aid of German mercenaries. A national militia has 
oeen the cry of every patriot since the Revolution ; and this measure, 
both in Parliament and in the field, was supported by the country 
irentlemen or Tories, who insensibly transferred their loyalty to the 
house of Hanover : in the language of Mr. Burke, they have changed 
the idol, but they have preserved the idolatry. In the act of offering 
our names and receiving our commissions as major and captain in the 
Hampshire regiment (June 12th, 1759), we had not supposed that 
v/e should be dragged away, my father from his farm, myself from 
my books, and condemned, during two years and a half (May 10, 
1760 — December 23, 1762), to a wandering life of military servi- 
tude. But a weekly or monthly exercise of thirty thousand provin- 

• The copious extracts which wore given in the Journal Etrctiyjer by Mr. Suard, a 
judicious critic, must satiafy both the author and the public. I may here observe, 
that I have never seen in any literary review a tolerable account of my History. 
The manufacture of journals, at least on the continent, is miserably debased. 

* Two mo<]em writers of imagination, the most extraordinary effort of com- 
Mr. Bockford and the late Mr. Hope, position in a foreign language by an Eng- 
originally wrote, the one Vathek, the lishman is the translation of Uudibraa 
other AuoiitafiiuB. in French; but perhaps by Mr. Z ownley.— M 
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dak would have left them useless and ridiculous; and after the 
pfetenoe of an invasion had vanished, the popularity of ]Mr^ Pitt 
gave a sanction to the illegal step of keeping them till the end of the 
wmr under arms, in constant pay and duty, and at a distance from 
their respective homes. When the King's order for our embodying 
came down, it was too late to retreat, and too soon to repent. The 
South battalion of the Hampshire militia was a small independent 
corpa of four hundred and seventy-six, officers and men, commanded 
hj Laeutenant-Colonel Sir Thomas Worsley, who, after a prolix and 
pafldonate contest, delivered us from the tyranny of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the Duke of Bolton. My proper station, as first captain, was 
at the head of my own, and afterwards of the grenadier company ; 
bat in the absence, or even in the presence, of the two field officers, 
I was entrusted by my friend and my father with the efiective labour 
of dictating the orders, and exercising the battalion. With the help 
of an original journal, I could write the history of my bloodless and 
ingknious campsugns ; but as these events have lost much of their 
importance in my own eyes, they shall be despatched in a few words. 
From Winchester, the first place of assembly (June 4, 1760), we 
were removed, at our own request, for the benefit of a foreign educar 
tion. By the arbitrary, and often capricious, orders of the War 
Office, the battalion successively marched to the pleasant and hos< 
pitable Blandford (June 17); to Ililsea barracks, a seat of disease 
and discord (September 1) ; to Cranbrook in the Weald of Kent 
(December 11) ; to the sea-coast of Dover (December 27) ; to Win- 
chester camp (June 25, 1761) ; to the populous and disorderly town 
of Devizes (October 23) ; to Salisbury (February 28, 1762) ; to our 
beloved Blandford a second time (March 9) ; and finally, to the 
£ishionable resort of Southampton (June 2), where the colours were 
fixed till our final dissolution (December 23). On the beach at 
Dover we had exercised in sight of the Gallic shores. But the most 
splendid and useful scene of our life was a four months' encampment 
on Winchester Down, under the command of the Earl of Effingham. 
Our army consisted of the thirty-fourth regiment of foot and six 
militia corps. The consciousness of defects was stimulated by friendly 
emulation. We improved our time and opportunities in morning and 
evening field-days ; and in the general reviews the South Hampshire 
were rather a credit than a disgrace to the line. In our subsequent 
(|Uarter8 of the Devizes and Blandford we advanced with a quick 
step in our military studies; the ballot of the ensuing summer 
renewed our vigour and youth ; and had the militia subsisted another 
year, we might have contested tlie prize with the most perfect of our 
brethren. 
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The loss of 80 many busy and idle hours was not couipeusated by 
any elegant pleasure ; and my temper was insensibly soured by the 
society of our rustic officers. In every state there exists, however, 
a balance of good and evil. The habits of a sedentary life were 
usefully broken by the duties of an active profesuon : in the healthful 
exercise of the field I hunted with a battalion, instead of a pack ; 
and at that tim^ I was ready, at any hour of the day or night, to fly 
from quarters to London, firom London to quarters, on the slightest 
call of private or regimental bu^ness. But my principal obligation 
to the militia was the making me an Englishman and a soldier. 
After my foreign education, with my reserved temper, I should long 
have continued a stranger to my native country, had I not been 
shaken in this various scene of new faces and new friends ; had not 
experience forced me to feel the characters of our leading men, the 
state of parties, the forms of office, and the operation of our civil and 
military system. In this peaceful service I imbibed the rudiments oi 
the language and science of tactics, which opened a new field of 
study and observation. I diligently read and meditated the 
Memoires Militaires of Quintus Icilius (Mr. Guichardt), the onlj 
writer who has united the merits of a professor and a veteran. The 
discipline and evolutions of a modem battalion gave me a clearer 
notion of the phalanx and the legion ; and the captain of the Hamp- 
shire grenadiers (the reader may smile) has not been useless to the 
historian of the Roman empire. 

A youth of any spirit is fired even by the play of arms, and in the 
first sallies of my enthusiasm I had seriously attempted to embrace 
the regular profession of a soldier. But this military fever was cooled 
by the enjoyment of our mimic Bellona, who soon unveiled to my 
eyes her naked deformity. How often did I sigh for my proper station 
in society and letters 1 How often (a proud comparison) did I repeat 
the complaint of Cicero in the command of a provincial army! 
"Clitellae bovi sunt impositae. Est incredibile quam me ncgotii 
tadeat Non habet satis magnum campum illc tibi non ignotus 
cursus animi ; et industriae meae prseclara opera cessat Lucem, libros^ 
urbem, domum, vos desidero. Sed feram, ut potero; sit modo 
annuum. Si prorogatur, actum est."* From a service without danger 
I might indeed have retired without disgrace ; but as often as I 
hinted a wish of resigning, my fetters were riveted by the friendlj 
entreaties of the colonel, the parental authority of the major, and my 
own regard for the honour and welfare of the battalion. When 1 
felt that my personal escape was impracticable, I bowed my neck to 

Kpist. .0*1 Atticum, lib. v. 15. 
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tlie yoke : my servitude was protracted far beyond the annual patience 
of Cioero ; and it was not till after the preliminaries of peace that I 
received my discharge, firom the act of government which disembodied 
the militia. 

When I complain of the loss of time, justice to myself and to the 
militia must throw the greatest part of that reproach on the first 
seven or eight months, while I was obliged to learn as well as to 
teach. The disrapation of Blandford, and the disputes of Portsmouth, 
consumed the hours which were not employed in the field ; and amid 
the perpetual hurry of an inn, a barrack, or a guard-room, all literary 
ideas were banished firom my mind. After this long fast, the longest 
whidi I have ever known, I once more tasted at Dover the pleasures 
of reading and thinking; and the hungry appetite with which I 
opened a volume of TuUy's philosophical works is still present to my 
memory. The last review of my Essay before its publioation had 
prompted me to investigate the nature of the gods ; my inquiries led 
me to the Histoire Critique du Manicheisme of Beausobre, who dis- 
cusses many deep questions of Pagan and Christian theology : and 
from this rich treasury of facts and opinions I deduced my own con- 
sequences, beyond the holy circle of the author. After this recovery 
1 never relapsed into indolence ; and my example might prove that 
in the life most averse to study some hours may be stolen, some 
minutes may be snatched. Amidst the tumult of Winchester camp 
I sometimes thought and read in my tent ; in the more settled quarters 
of the Devizes, Blandford, and Southampton, I always secured a 
separate lodging and the necessary books ; and in the summer of 
1762, while the new militia was raising, I enjoyed at Beriton two 
or three months of literary repose. In forming a new plan of study, 
I hesitated between the mathematics and the Greek language ; both 
of which I had neglected since my return from Lausanne. I con- 
sulted a learned and friendly mathematician, Mr. George Scott, a 
pupil of de Moivre ; and his map of a country which I have never 
explored may perhaps be more serviceable to others. As soon as I 
had given the preference to Greek, the example of Scaliger and my 
own reason determined me on the choice of Homer, the father of 
poetry, and the Bible of the ancients : but Scaliger ran through the 
Iliad in one and twenty days ; and I was not dissatisfied with my 
own diligence for performing the same labour in an equal number 
of weeks. After the first difl&culties were surmounted, the languat^c 
nf nature and harmony soon became ensy and familiar, and each 
day I sidled upon the ocean with a brisker gale and a more steady 
course. 
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*Ey 8* itftfios itfniirw fii<rop hrioF, i^fn^ ^ jrv/ia 

'H 8* l^ccy icoT^ icvfM Zuncfffyraowra k^XmuBof* lUca, A. 481. 

In the study of a poet who has since become the most intimate of my 
friends, I successively applied many passages and fragments of Greek 
writers ; and among these I shall notice a Life of Homer, in the 
Opuscula Mythologica of Gale, several books of the Geography of 
Strabo, and the entire treatise of Lon^us, which, from the title and 
the style, is equally worthy of the epithet of sublime. My gramma- 
tical skill was improved, my vocabulary was enlarged ; and in the 
militia I acquired a just and indelible knowledge of the first of lan- 
guages. On every march, in every journey, Horace was always in 
my pocket, and often in my hand ; but I should not mention hb two 
critical epistles, the amusement of a morning, had they not been 
accompanied by the elaborate commentary of Dr. Hurd, now Bishop 
of Worcester. On the interesting subjects of composition and imita- 
tion of epic and dramatic poetry I presumed to think for myself; and 
thirty close-written pages in folio could scarcely comprise my full 
and free discussion of the sense of the master and the pedantry of the 
servant. 

After his oracle Dr. Johnson, my friend Sir Joshua Reynoldg 
denies all original genius, any natural propensity of the mind to one 
art or science rather than another. Without engaging in a meta- 
physical or rather verbal dispute, I know, by experience, that from 
my early youth I aspired to the character of an historian. While I 
served in the militia, before and after the publication of my Essay, 
this idea ripened in my mind ; nor can I paint in more lively colours 
the feelings of the moment than by transcribing some passages, under 
their respective dates, from a journal which I kept at that time. 

Beriton, April 14, 1761. 

{In a short excursion from Dover,) 

" Having thought of several subjects for an historical composition, 
I chose the expedition of Charles VIII. of France into Italy. I read 
two memoirs of Mr. de Foncemagne in the Academy of Inscriptions 
(torn. xvii. p. 539-607), and abstracted them. I likewise finished 
this day a dissertation, in which I examined the right of Charlcsj 
VIII. to the crown of Naples, and the rival claims of the House 

Fair wiud, and blowing frosh, 



Apollo sent them ; quick the^ rear'd the mast, 

Then spread th' unsullied canva« to the gale. 

And the wind fill'd it. Rotu^tl the sable flood 

Around the bark, that ever as she went 

Baah'd wide the brine and scudded swift away.^ Cowfeb's Ifofnef 
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of Anjou aud Arragon : it consists of ten folio pages, besides 
large notes." 

Beriton, August 4, 1761. 

(In a week* 8 excursion from Winchester camp,) 

** Aftor haying long revolved subjects for my intended historical essay , 
I renounced my first thought of the expedition of Charles VIII. as 
too remote from us, and rather an introduction to great events than 
great and important in itself. I successively chose and rejected the 
crusade of Richard I., the barons' wars agidnst John and Henry III.^ 
the history of Edward the Black Prince, the lives and comparisons of 
Henry V. and the Emperor Titus, the life of Sir Philip Sidney, and 
that of the Marquis of Montrose. At length I have fixed on Sir 
Walter Raleigh for my hero. His eventful story is varied by the 
characters of the soldier and sailor, the courtier and historian ; and 
it may afford such a fund of materials as I desire, which have not 
yet been properly manufactured. At present I cannot attempt the 
execution of this work. Free leisure, and the opportunity of consult- 
ing many books, both printed and manuscript, are as necessary a& 
they are impossible to be attamed in my present way of life. How- 
ever, to acquire a general insight into my subject and resources, I 
read the L^e of Sir Walter Raleigh by Dr. Birch, his copious article 
in the General Dictionary by the same hand, and the reigns of Queen 
Elixabeth and James I. in Hume's History of England." 

Beriton, January, 1762. 

(^In a month* a absence from the Devizes,) 

" During this interval of repose I again turned my thoughts to 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and looked more closely into my materials. I 
read tlie two volumes in quarto of the Bacon Papers, published by 
Dr. Birch ; the Fragmenta Regalia of Sir Robert Naunton ; Mallet's 
Life of \jotA Bacon, and the political treatises of that great man in 
the first volume of his works, with many of his letters in the second ; 
Sir William Monson's Naval Tracts; and the elaborate Life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, which Mr. Oldys has prefixed to the best edition of 
his History of the World. My subject opens upon me, and in general 
improves upon a nearer prospect" 

Beriton, July 26, 1762. 

(^During my sumtncr residence.) 

** I am afraid of being reduced to drop my hero ; but my time has 
not, however, been lost in the research of his story, and of a memo- 
rable aera of our English annals. The Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
i»y Oldys, is a very poor performance ; a servile panegyric, or fiat 
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apology, tediously minute, and composed in a dull and affected style 
Yet the author was a man of diligence and learning, who had read 
everything relative to his subject, and whose ample collections are 
arranged with perspicuity and method. Excepting some anecdotes 
lately revealed in the Sidney and Bacon Papers, I know not what I 
should be able to add. My ambition (exclusive of the uncertain 
merit of style and sentiment) must be confined to the hope of ^ving 
a good abridgment of Oldys. I have even the disappointment of 
finding some parts of this copious work very dry and barren ; and 
these parts are unluckily some of the most characteristic ; Raleigh's 
colony of Vir^ia, his quarrels with Essex, the true secret of his 
conspiracy, and, above all, the detail of his private life, the most 
essential and important to a biographer. My best resource would be 
in the circumjacent history of the times, and perhaps in some digres- 
sions artfully introduced, like the fortunes of the Peripatetic philo- 
sophy in the portrait of Lord Bacon. But the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James L are the periods of English history which have been the 
most variously illustrated ; and what new lights could I reflect on a 
subject which has exercised the accurate industry of Birchy the lively 
and curious acuteness of Walpole^ the critical spirit of Hurdj the 
vigorous sense of Mallet and Robert9(mj and the impartial philosophy 
of Hume f Could I even surmount these obstacles, I should shrink 
with terror from the modem history of England, where every cha- 
racter is a problem, and every reader a friend or an enemy ; where 
a writer is supposed to hoist a flag of party, and is devoted to 
damnation by the adverse faction. Such would be my reception at 
home : and abroad, the historian of Raleigh must encounter an in- 
difference far more bitter than censure or reproach. The events of 
his life are interesting ; but his character is ambiguous, his actions 
are obscure, his writings are English, and his fame is confined to the 
narrow limits of our language and our island. I must embrace a 
safer and more extensive theme. 

" There is one which I should prefer to all others, The History of 
the Liberty of the SwisSy^ of that independence which a brave people 
rescued from the House of Austria, defended against a Dauphin of 
France, and finally sealed with the blood of Charles of Burgundy. 
From such a theme, so full of public spirit, of military glory, of 
examples of virtue, of lessons of government, the dullest stranger 
would catch fire : what might not / hope, whose talents, whatsoever 



* This historical ground is now occu- tive, chiefly drawn firom Milller; but for 

pied by the great work of Miiller. The a popular history I should prefer that of 

late Mr. Plaiita's History of the Helvetic Zschokke, Schweizerlands Geschichte fiir 

Confederacy is a very pleasing uarra- daa Schwoizervolk. — M, 
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they may be, would be inflamed with the zeal of patriotism ! But the 
materials of this history are inaccesi^ible to me, fast locked in the 
obscurity of an old barbarous German dialect, of which I am totally 
Ignorant, and which I cannot resolve to learn for this sole and pecu* 
liar purpose. 

**' I haye another subject in vipw, which is the contrast of the 
former history: the one a poor, warlike, virtuous republic, which 
emerges into glory and freedom ; the other a commonwealth, soft, 
opulent, and corrupt; which, by just degrees, is precipitated from 
the abuse to the loss of her liberty : both lessons are, perhaps, equally 
instrucdve. This second subject is. The History of the Repvhlic of 
Florencej under the House of Medicis ;* a period of one hundred 
and fifty years, which rises or descends from the dregs of the Floren- 
tine democracy to the title and dominion of Cosmo de Medicis in 
the Grand Duchy of Tuscany. I might deduce a chain of revolutions 
not unworthy of the pen of Vertot; singular men, and singular 
events ; the Medicis four times expelled, and as often recalled ; and 
the Genius of Freedom reluctantly yielding to the arms of Charles V. 
and the policy of Cosmo. The character and fate of Savanarola, and 
the rerival of arts and letters in Italy, will be essentially connected 
with the elevation of the family and the fall of the republic. The 
Medicis, stirps quasi fataliter nata ad instauranda vel fovenda studia 
(Lipsius ad Germanos et Gallos, Epist. viii.), were illustrated by the 
patronage of learning; and enthusiasm was the most formidable 
weapon of their adversaries. On this splendid subject I shall most 
probably fix ; but wheUy or wherCy or how will it be executed ? I 
behold in a dark and doubtful perspective 

Res alta terr&, et caligine mersas." 



The youthful habits of the language and manners of France had 
left in my mind an ardent desire of revisiting the continent on a 
larger and more liberal plan. According to the law of custom, and 
perhaps of reason, foreign travel completes the education of an 
English gentleman : my father had consented to my wish, but I was 
detained above four years by my rash engagement in the militia. I 
eagerly grasped the first moments of freedom : three or four weeks 
in Hampshire and London were employed in the preparations of my 
jiumey, and the farewell visits of friendship and civility : my last act 



• The works of the late Mr. Robcoo, executed with much elegance. The great 

the Lives of Lorenzo an<l of Leo X., have |x>litical picture would require a firmer 

Xmi partially fulfilled thid great desi^. and more vigorous hand. — M. 
The liU-ruiy part of ihcac hidturica in 
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in to^m was to applaud Mallet's new tragedy of Elyira ; a post-chaise 
conveyed me to Dover, the packet to Boulogne, and such was my 
diligence that I reached Paris on the 28th of January, 1763, only 
thirty-six days after the disbanding of the militia. Two or three 
years were loosely defined for the term of my absence ; and I was left 
at liberty to spend that time in such places and in such a manner aa 
was most agreeable to my taste and judgment 

In this first visit I passed three months cmd a half (January 28th — 
May 9th), and a much longer space might have been agreeably 
filled without any intercourse with the natives. At home we are 
content to move in the daily round of pleasure and business ; and a 
scene which is always present is supposed to be within our knowledge, 
or at least within our* power. But in a foreign country, curiosity b 
our business and our pleasure ; and the traveller, conscious of hb 
ignorance, and covetous of his time, is diligent in the search and the 
view of every object that can deserve his attention* I devoted many 
hours of the morning to the circuit of Paris and the neighbourhood, 
to the visit of churches and palaces conspicuous by their architecture, 
to the royal manufactures, collections of books and pictures, and aU 
the various treasures of art, of learning, and of luxury. An English- 
man may hear without reluctance that in these curious and costly 
articles Paris is superior to London ; since the opulence of the French 
capital arises from the defects of its government and religion. In the 
absence of Louis XIV. and his successors, the Louvre has been left 
unfinished : but the millions which have been lavished on the sands 
of Versailles, and the morass of Marli, could not be supplied by the 
legal allowance of a British king. The splendour of the French 
nobles is confined to their town residence; that of the English is 
more usefully distributed in their country seats; and we should 
be astonished at our own riches, if the labours of architecture, the 
spoils of Italy and Greece, which are now scattered from Inverary to 
Wilton, were accumulated in a few streets between Marylebone and 
Westminster. All superfluous ornament is rejected by the cold 
frugality of the protestants ; but the catholic superstition, which is 
always the enemy of reason, is often the parent of the arts. The 
wealthy communities of priests and monks expend their revenues in 
stately edifices; and the parish church of St. Sulpice, one of the 
noblest structures in Paris, was built and adorned by the private 
industry of a late cure. In this outset, and still more in the sequel of 
my tour, my eye was amused ; but the pleasing vision cannot be fixed 
by the pen ; the particular images are darkly seen through the me- 
dium of five-and-twenty years, and the narrative of my life must not 
degenerate into a book of travels. 
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But Jie priDcipal end of my journey was to enjoy the society of a 
poliabed and amiable people, in whose favour I was strongly pre- 
judiced, and to converse with some authors, whose conversation, as 1 
fondly imagined, must be far more pleasing and instructive than their 
writingBL The moment was happily chosen. At the close of a suo- 
c jeaifu l war the British name was respected on the continent : 

^-^— Clamm et venerabile nomen 
Gentibtis. 

Oar opimoDS, our fashions, even our games, were adopted in France ; 
a ray of national glory illuminated each individual, and every English- 
man was supposed to be bora a patriot and a philosopher. For my- 
adf, I carried a personal recommendation ; my name and my Essay 
were already known ; the compliment of having written in the French 
language entitled me to some returns of dvility and gratitude. I 
was conadered as a man of letters, who wrote for amusement. Before 
my departure I had obtained from the Duke de Niveraois, Lady 
Herrey, the Mallets, Mr. Walpole, &c., many letters of recom- 
m e nd a t i o n to their private or literary friends. Of these epistles the 
reception and success were determined by the character and situation 
of the perscHis by whom and to whom they were addressed : the seed 
was sometimes cast on a barren rock, and it sometimes multiplied an 
hundred fold in the production of new shoots, spreading branches, 
and exquisite fruit But upon the whole, I had reason to praise the 
national urbanity, which from the court has difiused its gentle in- 
fluence to the shop, the cottage, and the schools. Of the men of 
genius of the age, Montesquieu and Fontenelle were no more ; Vol- 
taire resided on his own estate near Geneva ; Rousseau in the pre- 
ceding year had been driven from his hermitage of Montmorency ; 
and I blush at my having neglected to seek, in this journey, the 
acquaintance of Buffon. Among the men of letters whom I saw, 
d'Alembert and Diderot held the foremost rank in merit, or at least 
in fame. I shall content myself with enumerating the well-known 
names of the Count de Caylus, of the Abbe de la Bleterie, Barthe- 
lemy, Reynal, Arnaud, of Messieurs de la Condamine, du Clos, de 
S** Palayc, de Bougainville, Caperonnier, de Guignes, Suard,* &c.. 



* M. Suard thus describes the im- to please, he wished to command atten- 

l«reifuuon made by Gibbon's manners in tion, and obtained it without difficulty by 

•ucitftj: — a conversation animated, sprightly, and 

'* As to his manners in society, without full of matter: all that was dictatorial 

doubt the agreeableness (amabHit') of {tnmcharU) in his tone betrayed not so 

Gibbon was neither that yielding and much that desire of domineering over 

rvtiring complaisance, nor ihat modesty others, which is always offensive, as ccn- 

whicb IS forgetful of self ; but his vanity fidence in himself ; aud that confidence 

{•imcHtr-prupre) never showed itself in an was justified both by his powers and by 

tnaoner: anxious to succee<l and his suooess. Notwithstanding this, hia 
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without attempting to discnminaie the shades of their characterBy or 
the degrees of our connection. Alone, in a morning visit, I com- 
monly found the artists and authors of Paris less vain, aod more 
reasonable, than in the circles of their equals, with whom they mingle 
in the houses of the rich. Four days in a week I had a place, 
without invitation, at the hospitable tables of Mesdames Geofiiin and 
du Bocage, of the celebrated Helvetius, and of the Baron d^CNbach. 
In these symposia the pleasures of the table were improved by lively 
and liberal conversation ; the company was select, though various and 
voluntary. 

The society of Madame du Bocage was more soft and moderate 
than that of her rivals, and the evening conversations of M. de Fonoe- 
magne were supported by the good sense and learning of the jmncipal 
members of the Academy of Inscriptions. The opera and the Italians 
I occasionally visited ; but the French theatre, both in tragedy and 
comedy, was my daily and favourite amusement Two fiomous 
actresses then divided the public applause. For my own part, I 
preferred the consummate art of the Clidron to the intemperate sallies 
of the Dumesnil, which were extolled by her admirers as the genuine 
voice of nature and passion. Fourteen weeks insensibly stole away ; 
but had I been rich and independent, I should have prolonged, and 
perhaps have fixed, my residence at Paris. 

Between the expensive style of Paris and of Italy it was prudent 
to interpose some months of tranquil simplicity, and at the Noughts 
of Lausanne I again lived in the pleasures and studies of my early 
youth. Shaping my course through Dijon and Besan^on, in the la^ 
of which places I was kindly entertained by my cousin Acton, I 
arrived in the month of May, 1763, on the banks of the Leman 
Lake. It had been my intention to pass the Alps in the autumn ; 
but such are the simple attractions of the place, that the year had 
almost expired before my departure from I^usanne in the ensuing 
spring. An absence of five years had not made much alteration in 



coDvorsatioD never carried one away (rCen- down his room, and that he never wrote 

irainait jamais); its fault was a ^nd of asentence without having perfectly formed 

arrangement, which never permitted him and arranged it in his head. Besides, 

to say anything unless well. This fault French was at least as familiar to him as 

might be attributed to the difQculty of English ; his residence at Lausanne, whore 

Bpcaking a foreign language, had not his ho spoke it exclusively, had made it for 

friend, Lord Sheffield, who defends him some time his habitual language; and one 

from this suspicion of study in his con- would not have supposed that he had 

versation, admitted at the least that ever spoken any other, if he had not been 

before he wrote a note or a letter he betrayed by a very strong accent, by oeiv 

arranged completely in his mind what he tain tics of pronunciation, certain sharp 

wished to express. He appears indeed, tones, which, to ears accustomed from in- 

always to have written thus. Dr. Gregory, fancy to softer inflexions of voice, marred 

in his Letters on Literature, says that Gib- the pleasure which was felt in listening to 

bou composed as he was walking up and him." — Quarterly Iicview,yol.i p. 177. — M. 
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maniierB, or e^en in persons. My old friends, of both sexes, hailed 
my Tolantaly return; the most genuine proof of my attachment. 
They had been flattered by the present of my book, the produce of 
their soil ; and the good Pavilliard shed tears of joy as he embraced 
a pupil whose literary merit he might fairly impute to his own 
laboiiiH. To my old list I added some new acquaintance, and amon^ 
the strangers I shall distinguish Prince Lewis of Wirtemberg, the 
brother of the reigning duke, at whose country-house, near Lausanne, 
I frequently dined : a wandering meteor, and at length a falling star, 
his light and ambitious spirit had successively dropped from the 
firmament of Prussia, of France, and of Austria ; and his faults, 
whidi he styled his misi^ rtunes, had driven him into philosophic exile 
m the Pays de Vaud. He could now moralise on the vanity of the 
worid, the equality of mankind, and the happiness of a private station. 
His address was aJKeible and polite, and, as he had shone in courts and 
armies, his memory could supply, and his eloquence could adorn, a 
copious frmd of interesting anecdotes. His first enthusiasm was that 
of charity and agriculture ; but the sage gradually lapsed in the saint, 
and Prince Lewis of Wirtemberg is now buried in a hermitage near 
Mayenoe, in the last stage of mystic devotion. By some ecclesiastical 
quarrel, Volt^ure had been provoked to withdraw himself from Lau- 
sanne, and retire to his castle at Femey, where I again visited the 
poet and the actor, without seeking his more intimate acquaintance, 
to which I might now have pleaded a better title. But the theatre 
which he had founded, the actors whom he had formed, surrived the 
loss of thenr master ; and recent from Paris, I attended with pleasure 
at the representation of several tragedies and comedies. I shall not 
descend to spedfy particular names and characters; but I cannot 
fiirget a private institution which will display the innocent freedom 
of Swiss manners. My favourite society had assumed, from the age 
of its members, the proud denomination of the spring {la societe du 
prmtemi). It conasted of fifteen or twenty young unmarried ladies, 
of genteel though not of the very first families ; the eldest perhaps 
about twenty ; all agreeable, several handsome, and two or three of 
exquisite beauty. At each other's houses they assembled almost 
every day, without the control, or even the presence, of a mother or 
an aunt ; they were trusted to their own prudence among a crowd of 
voung men of every nation in Europe. They laughed, they sun^, 
they danced, they played at cards, they acted comedies ; but in the 
mufat of this careless gwety they resl)ected themselves, and were 
respected by the men ; the invisible line between liberty and licen- 
tioanesB was never transgressed by a gesture, a word, or a look, and 
Tirgin chasfity was never sullied by the breath of scandal or 
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suspid m : a singular institution, expressive of the innocent simplicity 
of Swiss manners. After haying tasted the luxury of England and 
Paris, I could not have returned with satisfaction to the coarse and 
homely table of Madame Pavilliard ; nor was her husband offended 
that I now entered myself as a pmsiannaire^ or boarder, in the elegant 
house of Mr. de Meseiy, which may be entitled to a slunl remi^n- 
brance, as it has stood above twenty yeara^ perhaps, without a parallel 
in Europe. The house in which we lodged was spacious and codf- 
venient, in the best street, and commanding from behind a noble 
prospect over the country and the Lake. Our table was served with 
neatness and plenty ; the boarders were select ; we had the liber^ of 
inviting any guests at a state<l price ; and in the summer the so&ae 
was occa^onally transferred to a pleasant villa about a league fix>m 
Lausanne. The characters of master and mistress were happily 
suited to each other, and to their situation. At the age of seventy- 
five, Madame de Mesery, who has survived her husband, is still a 
graceful, I had almost said a handsome woman. She was alike 
qualified to pre^de in her kitchen and her drawing-room ; and audi 
was the equal propriety of her conduct, that, of two or three hundred 
foreigners, none ever failed in respect, none could complain of her 
neglect, and none could ever boast of her favour. Mesery hitp<M4f^ 
of the noble family of De Crousaz, was a man of the world, a jovial 
companion, whose easy manners and natural sallies maintained the 
cheerfulness of his house. His wit could laugh at his own ignorance : 
he disguised, by an air of profusion, a strict attention to his interest ; 
and in this situation he appeared like a nobleman who spent his 
fortune and entertained his friends. In this agreeable society I 
resided nearly eleven months (May, 1763— April, 1764) ; and in this 
second visit to Lausanne, among a crowd of my English companions, 
I knew and esteemed Mr. Holroyd (now Lord She£Seld) ; and our 
mutual attachment was renewed and fortified in the subsequent stages 
of our Italian journey. Our lives are in the power of chance, and a 
slight variation on either side, in time or place, might have deprived 
me of a friend whose activity in the ardour of youth was always 
prompted by a benevolent heart, and directed by a strong under- 
standing. 

If my studies at Paris had been confined to the study of the w<nrld, 
three or four months would not have been unprofitably spent My 
visits, however superficial, to the Academy of Medals and the public 
libraries, opened a new field of inquiry ; and the view of so many 
manuscripts of different ages and characters induced me to consult 
the two great Benedictine works, the Diplomatica of Mabiliou, and 
the PdUeographia of Montfaucon. I studied the theory without 
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^ttaiiiiiifr the piactioe of the art: nor should I complain of the 
intridcj of Greek abbreTiations and Gothic alphabets, since every 
day, in a fiwnilMLr language, I am at a loss to decipher the hiero- 
glypUcB of a female note. In a tranquil scene, which revived the 
memory of my first studies, idleness would have been less pardonable : 
the puUic libraries of Lausanne and Geneva liberally supplied me 
Willi books ; and if many hours were lost in dissipation, many more 
were employed in literary labour. In the country, Horace and 
Vii^gQ, Juvenal and Ovid, were my assiduous companions : but, in 
town, I formed and executed a plan of study for the use of my 
Transalpine expedition : the topography of old Rome, the ancient 
geography of Italy, and the science of medals. 1. I diligently read, 
almoat always with a pen in my hand, the elaborate treatises of 
Nardini, Dcnatus, &.C., which fill the fourth volume of the Roman 
Antiquities of Graevius. 2. I next undertook and finished the Italia 
Amtiqua of Cluverius, a learned native of Prussia, who had measured, 
on tooi^ every spot, and has compiled and digested every passage of 
the ancient writers.* These passages in Greek or Latin authors I 
pemsed in the text of Cluverius, in two folio volumes : but I sepa- 
raUdy read the descriptions of Italy by Strabo, Pliny, and Pomponius 
Mda, the Catalogues of the Epic poets, the Itineraries of Wesseling's 
AntooiniM, and the coasting Voyage of Rutilius Numatianus ; and I 
studied two kindred subjects in the Mesures Itineraires of d' Anville, 
and the copious work of Bergier, Histoire des grands Chemins de 
r Empire Romcdn. From these materials I formed a table of roads 
and distances reduced to our English measure ; filled a folio common- 
piaoe-book with my collections and remarks on the geography of 
Italy ; and inserted in my journal many long and learned notes on 
the insuhe and populousness of Rome, the social war, the passage of 
the Alps by Hannibal, &c 3. After glancing my eye over Addison's 
agreeable dialogues, I more seriously read the great work of Ezechiel 
Spanbeim, de Prcestantia et Usu Numismatum^ and applied with him 
the medals of the kings and emperors, the families and colonies, to 
the illustration of ancient history. And thus was I armed for my 
Italian journey. 

I shall advance with rapid brevity in the narrative of this tour, in 
which somewhat more than a year (April, 1764— May, 1765) was 
agreeably employed. Content with tracing my line of march, and 
slightly touching on my personal feelings, I shall waive the minute 
investigation of the scenes which have been viewed oy thousands, 
and described by hundreds, of our modem travellers. Rome is the 
great object of our pilgrimage ; and 1st, the journey ; 2nd, the resi- 
and 3rd, the return ; will form the most proper and per 

o 2 
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spicuous division. 1. I dimbed* Mount Cenis, and descended into 
the plain of Piedmont, not on the back of an elephant, but on a 
]!ght osier seat, in the hands .of the dexterous and intrepid chairmen 
of the Alps. The architecture and government of Turin presented 
the same aspect of tame and tiresome uniformity, but the court was 
regulated with decent and splendid economy ; and I was inUnoduced 
to his Sardinian majesty Charles Emanuel, who, after the incom- 
parable Frederic, held the second rank (proximus longo tamen inter- 
vallo) among the kings of Europe. The size and populoiisness of 
Milan coidd not surprise an inhabitant of London ; but the fancy b 
amused by a visit to the Boromean Islands, an enchanted palace, a 
work of the fairies in the midst of a lake encompassed with mountiuns, 
and far removed from the haunts of men. I was less amused by 
the marble palaces of Genoa than by the recent memorials of ber 
deliverance (in December, 1746) from the Austrian tyranny; and I 
took a military survey of every scene of action within the enclosure 
of her double walls. My steps were detmned at Parma and Modena 
by the precious relics of the Famese and Este collections ; but, alas I 
the far greater part had been already transported, by inheritance or 
purchase, to Naples and Dresden. By the road of Bologna and the 
Apennine I at last reached Florence, where I reposed from June to 
September, during the heat of the summer months. In the Gallery, 
and especially in the Tribune, I first acknowledged, at the feet of 
the Venus of Medicis, that the chisel may dispute the pre-eminence 
with the pencil, a truth in the fine arts which cannot on this side of 
the Alps be felt or understood. At home I had taken some lessons 
of Italian ; on the spot I read with a learned native the classics of 
the Tuscan idiom ; but the shortness of my time, and the use of the 
French language, prevented my acquiring any facility of speaking ; 
and I was a silent spectator in the conversations of our envoy. Sir 
i lorace Mann, whose most serious business was that of entertaining 
the English at his hospitable table. After leaving Florence I com- 
pared the solitude of Pisa with the industry of Lucca and Leghorn, 
and continued my journey through Sienna to Rome, where I arrived 
in the beginning of October. 2. My temper is not very susceptible 
of enthusiasm, and the enthusiasm which I do not feel I have ever 
scorned to aftect. But at the distance of twenty-five years I can 
neither forget nor express the strong emotions which agitated my 
mind as I first approached and entered the eternal city. After a 
sleepless night, I trod, with a lofty step, the ruins of the Forum ; 
each memorable spot where Komulus stooil^ or Tully spoke, or Caesar 
fell, was at once present to my eye ; and several days of intoxication 
A'ere lost or enjoyed before I could descend to a cool and miinita 
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uiTefltigaiioD. My guide was Mr. Byers, a Scotch antiquary uf cxpe- 
rieooe and taste; but in the daily labour of eighteen weeks the 
powers of attention were sometimes &tigued, till I was myself qualified, 
in a last review, to select and study the capital works of ancient and 
modem art Six weeks were borrowed for my tour of Naples, the 
most populous of cities relative to its size, whose luxuriou/S xnha- 
bitmnts seem to dwell on the confines of paradise and hell-fire. I was 
presented to the boy-king by our new envoy, Sir WiUiam Hamilton ; 
who, wisely diverting his correspondence from the Secretary of State 
ti) the Royal Society and British Museum, has elucidated a country 
of such inestimable value to the naturalist and antiquarian. On my 
return I fondly embraced, for the last time, the mirac.es of Rome , 
but I departed without kissing the foot of Rezzonico (Clement XIII.), 
who nei^r pceBesscd the wit of his predecessor Lambertini, nor the 
▼irtoes of hb successor GanganellL 3. In my pilgrimage from Rome 
to Loretto I agsdn crossed the Apennine: from the coast of the 
Adriatic I traversed a fruitful and populous country, wnich could 
alone disprove the paradox of Montesquieu, that modem Italy is a 
<lescrt ^Vlthout adopting the exclusive prejudice of the natives, I 
sincerely admire the paintings of the Bologna school I hastened to 
escape fnna the sad solitude of Ferrara, which in the age of (Jaesar 
was still more desolate. The spectacle of Venice afforded some hours 
of astonishment; the university of Padua is a dying taper; but 
Verona still boasts her amphitheatre, and his native Vicenza is 
adorned by the classic architecture of Palladio : the road of Lorn- 
hardy and Piedmont (did Montesquieu find them without inha- 
bitants?) led me back to Milan, Turin, and the passage of Mount 
Cenis, where I again crossed the Alps in my way to Lyons. 

The use of foreign travel has been often debated as a general 
question ; but the conclusion must be finally applied to the character 
and circumstances of each individual. With the education of boys, 
where or how they may pass over some juvenile years ^ith the least 
mischief to themselves or others, I have no concern. But after sup- 
puising the previous and indispensable requisites of age, judgment, a 
cumpctent knowledge of men and books, and a fi*eedom fix)m domestic 
prejudices, I will briefly describe the qualifications which I deem 
most essential to a traveller. He should be endowed with an active, 
indefiUigaUe vigour of mind and Ixxly, which can seize every mode 
of conveyance, and support, with a careless smile, every hardship of 
the road, the weather, or the inn. The benefits of foreign travel 
will correspond with the degrees of these qualifiaitions ; but, in this 
sketch, those to whom I am known will not accuse me of framing my 
a«n panc«;yric« It was at Home, on the 15th of October, 17G1, as 
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I sat inusing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the barefooted 
friars were singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter,^ that the idea 
of writing the decline and fall of the city first started to my mind. 
But my original plan was circumscribed to the decay of die aty 
rather than of the empire ; and though my reading and reflectioiis 
began to point towards that object, some years elapsed, and seyeral 
avocations intervened, before I was seriously engaged in the execu- 
tion of that laborious work.® 

I had not totally renounced the southern provinces of France, but 
the letters which I found at Lycms were expressive of some impatienoe. 
Rome and Italy had satiated my curious appetite, and I was now 
ready to return to the peaceful retreat of my family and books 
After a happy fortnight I reluctantly left Paris, embariLod at Calais, 
again landed at Dover, after an interval of two years and five monthsy 
and hastily drove through the summer dust and solitude of London. 



On the 25th of June, 1765, 1 arrived at my father's house ; and 
the five years and a half between my travels and my father's death 
(1770) are the portion of my life which I passed with the least enjoy- 
ment, and which I remember with the least satisfaction. Every 
spring I attended the monthly meeting and exercise of the militia at 
Southampton ; and by the resignation of my father, and the death of 
Sir Tliomas Worsley, I was successively promoted to the rank of 
major and lieutenant-colonel commandant ; but I was each year more 
disgusted with the inn, the wine, the company, and the tiresome 
repetition of annual attendance and daily exercise. At home, the 
economy of the family and farm still maintained the same creditable 
appearance. My connection with Mrs. Gibbon was mellowed into a 
warm and solid attachment ; my growing years abolished the distance 
that might yet remain between a parent and a son ; and my behaviour 
satisfied my father, who was proud of the success, however imperfect 
in his own lifetime, of my literary talents. Our solitude was soon 
and often enlivened by the visit of the friend of my youth, M. Dey- 

' Now the church of the Zocolants, or Franciscan Friars. — Sheffield. 



• " Perhaps," observes M. Suard, " it well as fi^neral, to view the advantages as 

will not be difficult to trace, in the im- well as the evil consequences. But, struck 

pressions from which the conception of with a first impression. Gibbon, in writing 

the work arose, one of the causes of that the history of the fall of the empire, saw 

war which Gibbon seems to have declared in Christianity only an institution which 

against Christianity ; the design of which had placed vespers, barefooted friars, and 

neither appears conformable to his charac- processions, in the room of the magnificent 

ter, little disposed to partynspirit, nor to ceremonies of the worship of Jupiter, and 

that moderation of thought and sentiment the triumphs of the Capitol.'* — M. 
which led bin in all things, particular as 
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fterdim, who9e absence from Lausanne I had rincerely lamented. 
About three years after my first departure he had emigrated from 
bis natire lake to the banks of the Oder in Germany. The re$ 
mn guHa domi, the waste of a decent patrimony by an improvident 
filbery obliged him, like many of his countrymen, to confide in his 
•vn indostry ; and he was entrusted with the education of a young 
prinee, the grandson of the Margrave of Schavedt, of the Royal 
FamOj of Pmaua. Our fnendship was never cooled, our carveh 
spondenoe was sometimes interrupted ; but I rather wished than hoped 
to obtain M. Deyverdun for the companion of my Italian tour. An 
mnimppf though honourable passion drove him firom his German 
eoort ; and the attractions of hope and curiosity were fortified by the 
o^ectatioo of my speedy return to England. During four successive 
wuim c ra he passed several weeks or months at Beriton, and our free 
eoovenations, on every topic that could interest the heart or under- 
standing, would have reconciled me to a desert or a prison. In the 
winter months of London my sphere of knowledge and action was 
soiBewhat enlarged by the many new acquaintance which I had con- 
tracted in the militia and abroad ; and I must regret, as more than 
an aoquiuntanoe, Mr. Godfrey Clarke of Derbyshire, an amiable and 
worthy young man, who was snatched away by an untimely death. 
A weekly convivial meeting was established by myself and other 
travellers, under the name of the Roman Club.' 

The renewal, or perhaps the improvement, of my English life was 
embittered by the alteration of my own feelings. At the age of 
twenty-^ne I was, in my proper station of a youth, delivered from the 
yoke of education, and delighted with the comparative state of liberty 
and affluence. My filial obedience was natural and easy ; and in the 
gay prospect of fiiturity my ambition did not extend beyond the 
enjoyment of my books, my leisure, and my patrimonial estate, undis- 
turbed by the cares of a family and the duties of a profession. But 
in the militia I was armed wiUi power ; in my travels I was exempt 
from control ; and as I approached, as I gradually passed my thirtieth 
year, I began to feel the desire of being master in ray own house. 
llie most gentle autliority will sometimes frown without reason, the 
most cheerful submission will sometimes murmur without cause ; and 
such is the law of our imperfect nature, that we must either command 
or obey ; that our personal liberty is supported by the obeequiousnc^ 

* Tb« members wcro Lord MounUtuart (now Marquit) of Bute), Coloiiol Edraon* 
Htone, WiUiam Weddal, Rev. Mr. Palgravo, Earl of Berkley, Godfrey Claikc (Mcmlior 
'•IT I>erbytliire\ Holroyd (Lord Sheffield), Major Ridley, Thomas Chorlca Bi^e, 
Kir William Quiae, Sir John Aubi-ey, the late Earl of Abing«lon, Hon. Pon»griiie 
Ibriie, Rey. Mr. Cleaver, lion. John Danior, Hon. George Danicr ^late Earl of 
I><«t:h«j«ier), Sir Thomas Giutcoygno, Sir John liort, E. Gil jou. 
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of our own dependants. While so many of my acquaintanoe were 
married or in parliament, or adrandng with a rapid step in toe 
various roads of honour and fortune, I stood alone, immoYable and 
iottgnificant; for after the monthly meeting of 1770 I had even 
withdra¥m myself from the militia, by the resignation of an empty 
and barren commission. My temper is Hot susceptible of envy, and 
the view of successful merit has always exdted my warmest applause. 
The miseries of a vacant life were never known to a man whose hours 
were insuffident for the inexhaustible pleasures of study. But 1 
lamented that at the proper age I had not embraced the lucrative 
pursuits of the law or of trade, the chances of civil office or India 
adventure, or even the fiekt slumbers of the church ; and my repentance 
became more lively as the loss of time was more irretrievable. 
Experience showed me the use of grafting my private consequence 
on the importance of a great professional body; the benefits of 
those firm connections which are cemented by hope and interest, by 
gratitude and emulation, by the mutual exchange of services and 
favours. From the emoluments of a profes^on I might have derived 
an ample fortune, or a competent income, instead of being stinted to 
the same narrow allowance, to be increased only by an event whidi 
I sincerely deprecated. The progress and the knowledge of our 
domestic disorders aggravated my anxiety, and I began to apprehend 
that I might be left in my old age without the fruits either of 
industry or inheritance. 

In the first simimer after my return, whilst I enjoyed at Beriton 
the society of my friend Deyverdun, our daily conversations expatiated 
over the field of ancient and modem literature ; and we freely dis- 
cussed my studies, my first Essay, and my future projects. The 
Decline and Fall of Rome I still contemplated at an awfdl distance : 
but the two historical designs which had balanced my choice were 
submitted to his taste ; and in the parallel between the Revolutions 
of Florence and Switzerland, our common partiality for a country 
M'hich was his by birth, and mine by adoption, inclined the scale in 
favour of the latter. According to the plan, which was soon con- 
ceived and digested, I embraced a period of two hundred years, from 
the association of the three peasants of the Alps to the plenitude and 
prosperity of the Helvetic body in the sixteenth century. I should 
have described the deliverance and victory of the Swiss, vho hare 
never shed the blood of their tyrants but in a field of battle ; the laws 
and manners of the confederate states ; the splendid trophies of the 
Austrian, Burgundian, and Italian wars ; and the wisdom of a nation 
who, after some sallies of martial adventure, has been content tc 
ipiard the blessings of peace with the sword of freedom. 
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Muius luDO inimica tvraimis 

Edw petit pladdam sub libertate quietem. 

My juugment, aa weU as my enthusiasm, was satisfied with the 
glorioiia theme ; and the asdstance of Deyverdun seemed to remove 
an imaperable obstacle. The French or Latin memorials, of which 
I was iMi ignorant, are inconfflderable in number and weight ; but in 
the perfisct acquaintance of my fnend with the German language I 
fiNmd the key of a more valuable collection. The most necessary 
books were procured ; he translated, for my use, the folio volume of 
SAiHing, a co|hous and contemporary relation of the war of Bur- 
gundy ; we read and marked the most interesting parts of the great 
chroi^de of Tschudi; and by his labour, or that of an inferior 
aiwwlant, large extracts were made from the History of Laufier and 
tlie IKcdonary of Lew ; yet such was the distance and delay, that two 
yean elapsed in these preparatory steps ; and it was late in tlie third 
Bommer (1767) before I entered, with these slender materials, on the 
more agreeable task of compoeition. A specimen of my History, the 
firat book, was read the foUowing ^nter in a literary society of 
tomgaen in London ; and as the author was unknown, I listened, 
witbont observation, to the free strictures, and unfavourable sentence, 
of my jadgcs.' The momentary sensation was painful ; but their 
condemnation was ratified by my cooler thoughts. I delivered my 
imperfect sheets to the flames,' and for ever renounced a design in 

> Mr. Hume leeins to haye had a different opinion of this work. 

From Mr. Hume to Mr, Gibbon, 

Sr, — It is but a few days ago since M. Deyverdun put your manuscript into my 
handa, aad I have perused it with great pleasure and satififactiou. I liave only one 
objection, derived from the language in which it is written. Why do you compose 
in FV«Dch, and carry fi^gots into the wood, as Horace says with regard to Romans 
who wrote in Greek f igrant that you have a like motive to those Romaus, and 
iMiopi a language much more genenJly diflflised than your native tongue : but have 
yuu not remarked the fate of those two ancient languages in following ages? The 
Latin, though then lees celebrated, and confined to more narrow limits, has in some 
mewrars outlived the Greek, and is now more generally understood by men of 
Itfttera. Lei the French, therefore, triumph in the present diffusion of their touguo 
Our aolid and increasing establishments in Americl^ where we need less dread the 
iniindation of Barbarians, promise a superior stability and duration to the English 
language. 

Tonr use of the French tongue has also led you into a style more poetical and 
figitfative, and more liighly coloured, than our language seems to admit of in historical 
{HTVMluctioos : for such is the practice of French writers, particularly the more recent 
otMBB, who iUnmiDate their pictures more than custom will permit us. On the whule, 
yoor History, in my opinion, is written with spirit and judgment; and I exhort you 
xtrj earnestly to continue it. The objections that occurred to mo on reading it were 
•o frivolous that I shall not trouble you with them, and should, I believe, have a 
(liAcolty to recollect them. I am, with groat esteem. 

Sir, your most obedient 
London, and most humble servaut, 

*4th of Oct. 1767. (Signed) David Hume. 

' He neglected to bum them. Ho loft at Shefiield-Placo the iuiroduc'.icn, or fint 
bxik, ia forty 'three |>agos folio, written in a very small hand, besides a (x>u><idvniblc 
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^bick some expense, much labomr, and more time, had been so vainly 
oousiuned. I cannot regret the loss of a slight and superficial essay ; 
for such the work must have been in the hands of a stranger, unin- 
formed by the scholars and statesmen, and remote from the libraries 
and archives, of the Swiss republics. My ancient habits, and the 
presence of Deyverdun, encouraged me to write in French for the 
continent of Europe ; but I was conscious myself that my style, above 
prose and below poetry, degenerated into a verbose and turgid 
declamation. Perhaps I may impute the failure to the injiidicioiib 
choice of a foreign language. Perhaps I may susqpect that the lan- 
guage itself is ill adapted to sustain the vigour and dignity of an 
important narrative. But if France, so rich in liteimry merit, had 
produced a great original historian, his genius would have formed and 
fixed the idiom to the proper tone, the pecuUar mode of historical 
eloquence. 

It was in search of some liberal and lucrative employment that my 
friend Deyverdun had visited England. His remittanees from home 
were scanty and precarious. My purse was always open, but it was 
oflen empty ; and I bitterly felt the want of riches and power, which 
might have enabled me to correct the errors of his fortune. His 
wishes and qualifications solicited the station of the travelling governor 
of some wealthy pupil ; but every vacancy provoked so many eager 
candidates^ that for a long time I struggled without success ; nor was 
it till after much application that I could even place him as a clerk 
in the office of the secretary of state. In a residence of several years 
he never acquired tlie just pronunciation and familiar use of the 
English tongue, but lie read our most difficult authors with ease and 
taste : his critical knowledge of our language and poetry was such as 
few foreigners have possessed; and few of our coimtrymen could 
enjoy the theatre of Shakspeare and Garrick with more exquisite 
feeling and discernment. The consciousness of his own strength, and 
the assurance of my aid, emboldened him to imitate the example of 
Dr. Maty, whose Journal Britannique was esteemed and regretted ; 
and to improve his model, by uniting with the transactions of litera- 
ture a philosophic view of the arts and manners of the British nation. 
Our Journal for the year 1767, under the title of M6moire9 JjiUe- 
raires de la Grande Bretagney was soon finished and sent to the 
press. For the first article, Lord Lyttelton's History of Henry II., I 

uumber of notes. Mr. Hume's opinion, expressed in tlio letter in the laitt note, 
l>orliape may justify the publication of it. — Sheffield.* 



' Lonl Sheffield however, by his will, the other remaining works of Gibbon, to 
seonis to have coud iumed this, as well as oblivion. — M. 
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■last own myself responsible ; but the public has ratified my judgment 
of that voluminous work, in which sense and learning are not illu- 
minated by a ray of genius. The next specimen was the choice of 
my firiend. The Bath Ovide^ a light and whimsical performance, of 
local, and even verbal, pleasantry. I started at the attempt: he 
■niled at my fears : his courage was justified by success ; and a master 
of both languages will applaud the curious felicity with which he has 
transfiiaed into French prose the spirit, and even the humour, of the 
English verse. It is net my wish to deny how deeply I was interested 
in these Memoirs, of which I need not surely be ashaised ; but at the 
distance of more than twenty years, it would be impossible for me to 
ascertain the respective shares of the two associates. A long and 
intimate communication of ideas had cast our sentiments and style in 
the same mould. In our social labours we composed and corrected 
by turns ; and the pnuse which I might honestly bestow would fall 
perhaps on some article or passage most properly my own. A second 
volmne (for the year 1768) was published of these Memoirs. I will 
presome to say that their merit was superior to their reputation ; but 
it is not less true that they were productive of more reputation than 
emolument They introduced my firiend to the protection, and myself 
to the acquaintance, of the Earl of Chesterfield, whose age and 
infirmities secluded him firom the M^orld ; and of Mr. David Hume, 
who was under-secretary to the ofiice in which Deyverdun was more 
humbly employed. The former accepted a dedication (April 12th, 
1769), and reserved the author for the future education of his suc- 
cessor : the latter enriched the Journal with a reply to Mr. Walpole's 
Historical Doubts, which he afterwards shaped into the form of a 
note. The materials of the third volume were almost completed, 
when I recommended Deyverdun as governor to Sir Richard Worsley, 
a youth, the son of my old lieutenant-colonel, who was lately deceased. 
They set forwards on their travels ; nor did they return to England 
till some time after my father's death. 

My next publication was an accidental sally of love and resent- 
ment; of my reverence for modest genius, and my aversion for 
insolent pedantry. The sixth book of the iEneid is the most pleasing 
and perfect composition of Latin poetry. The descent of iEneas and 
the Sibyl to the infernal regions, to the world of spirits, expands 
an awful and boundless prospect, from tlie nocturnal gloom of the 
ilnmsBAH grot, 

Ibant obflcuri bo1& sub nocte por uinbrain, 

to tlie meridian brightness of tiie Elysian fields : 

Largior hie campos SDther et luiuiuo ve^ttt 

PuipUf 30 
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from the dreams of simple Nature to the dreams, alas ! of Egyptiao 
theology, and the philosophy of the Greeks. But the final dis- 
mis^on of the hero through the ivory gate, whence 

Falsa ad ooBlmn mittuut inaoiimia maneB, 

seems to dissolve the whole enchantment, and leaves the reader in 
a state of cold and anxious scepticism. This most lame and impo- 
tent conclusion has been variously imputed to the taste or irreligion 
of Virgil ; but, according to the more elf borate interpretation of 
Bishop Warburton, the descent to heU is not a false, but a mimic 
scene ; which represents the initiation of iEneas, in the character of 
a lawgiver, to the Eleusiuian mysteries. This hypothesis, a singular 
chapter in the Divine Legation of Moses, had been admitted by 
many as true ; it was praised by all as ingenious ; nor had it been 
exposed, in a space of thirty years, to a fair and critical discussion. 
The learning and the abilities of the author had raised him to a just 
eminence ; but he reigned the dictator and tyrant of the world of 
litennture. The real merit of Warburton was degraded by the 
pride and presumption with which he pronounced his infallible 
decrees; in his polemic writings he lashed his antagonists without 
mercy or moderation; and his servile flatterers (see the base and 
malignant Essay on the Delicacy of Friendship^* exalting the 
master critic far above Aristotie and Longinus, assaulted every 
modest dissenter who refused to consult the oracle, and to adore the 
idoL In a land of liberty such despotism must provoke a general 
opposition, and the zeal of opposition is seldom candid or impartial. 
A late professor of Oxford (Dr. Lowth), in a pointed and polished 
epistle* (August 31st, 1765), defended himeelf, and attacked the 
Bishop ; and, whatsoever might be the merits of an insignificant con- 
troversy, his victory was clearly established by the silent confusion of 
\Varburton and his slaves. / too, without any private offence, was 
ambitious of breaking a lance against the giant's shield ; and in the 
beginning of the year 1770, my Critical Observations on the Sixth 
Book of the iEneid were sent, without my name, to the press. In 
this short Essay, my first English publication, I aimed my strokes 
against the person and the hypothesis of Bishop Warburton. I 
proved, at least to my own satisfaction, that the ancient lawgivers 
did not invent the mysteries, and tfiat iEneas was never invested 

■ By Hurd, afterwards Bishop of Worcester. — See Dr. Pane's Tracts by Warburtou, 
aud a Warburtonian. 



* TkiB letter of Lowth's is a master- in this fierce intellectual gladiatorisiu^ 

piece of its kind, and, if our calmer judg- the chief bhunc must fall ou the aggres* 

inent is ofTcudud by the unseemly sihjc- sor, Warburton. — M. 
toclu of two Chrle>tiau pivlates engaged 
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with the office of lawgiver : t?uit there i^ not any lurgument, any err 
cnimtanoCy which can melt a fable into allegory, or remove the scene 
from the Lake Avemus to the Temple of Ceres : that such a wild 
$u|^po6ition is equally injurious to the poet and the man: that if 
Virgil was not initiated he could not, if he were he would not, reveal 
the aecrets of the initiation : that the anathema of Horace (vetabo qu% 
Cererii sacrum vulgarity ^c.) at once attests his own ignorance and 
the innocence of his friend. As the Bishop of Gloucester and his 
party maintained a discreet silence, my critical disquisition wa^ soon 
lost among the pamphlets of the day ; but the public coldness was 
overbalanced to my feelings by the weighty approbation of the last and 
best editor of Virgil, Professor Heyne of Gottingen, who acquiesces 
in my confutation, and styles the unknown author doctvs . . . . et 
eUgantmimu% Britannus. But I cannot resist the temptation of 
tranacrilnng the fietvourable judgment of Mr. Hayley, himself a poet 
and a scholar: ^*An intricate hypothesis, twisted into a long and 
laboured diain of quotation and argument, the Dissertation on the 
Sixth Book of Virgil, remiuned some time unrefiited. .... At length, 
a superior, but anonymous, critic arose, who, in one of the most 
judicious and spirited essays that our nation has produced on a point 
of claancal literature, completely overturned this ill-founded edifice, 
and exposed the arrogance and futility of its assuming architect" 
He even condescends to justify an acrimony of style which had been 
gently blamed by the more unbiassed German ; '^ Paulo acrius quam 
rdis .... pergtrinxU." * But I cannot forgive myself the con- 
temptuous treatment of a man who, with all his faults, was entitled 
to my esteem ;* and I can less forgive, in a personal attack, the 
cowardly concealment of my name and character. 

In the fifteen years between my Essay on the Study of Literature 
and the first volume of the Decline and Fall (1761-1776), this 
criticism on Warburton, and some articles in the Journal, were my 

* The editor of the Warburtonian tracts. Dr. Parr (p. 1 92), cooBiders the allegorical 
interpretaiion " as completely refuted in a most clear, elegant, and decisive work of 
criticism; which could not, indeed, derive authority from the greatest name, but to 
mhich the greatest name might with propriety have been affixed." — Sheffield. 

* The Divine L^^tion of Moses is a monument, already crumbling in the dust, of 
the vigour and weakness of the human mind. If Warburton*s new argument proved 
anytLi.i(j. it would be a demonstration against the legislator who left his people 
without the knowledge of a future state. But some episodes of the work, on the 
(>re^ philosophy, the hieroglyphics of Egypt, &c., are entitled to *he praise of 
U aming, imagination, and discernment.* 



* Warburton, with all his boldness spirit and opinions of his authors. The 

ard ingft*nuity, was not profoundly rt*ad great proof of the discernment of War- 

ill the Ureek philosophers; he caught at burton is his dim second sight of the 

single pasmgi's which favoured his own modem discoveries in hieroglyph leu. — M. 
vi',*Vtf. rather than fully reproHeuted the 
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sole puUicationa It is more espedally incumb^at on me to mark 
the employment, or to confess the waste of time, from my travek to 
my father's death, an interval in which I was not diverted by any 
professional duties from the labours and pleasures of a studious life. 
lA As soon as I was released from the fruitless task of the Swiss 
fSvolutions (ll&8\ I began gradually to advance from the wish to 
the hope, from the hope to the design, from the design to the execu- 
tion, of my historical work, of whose limits and extent I had yet a 
very inadequate notion. The classics, as low as Tadtus, the younger 
Pliny, and Juvenal, were my old and familiar companions I insen- 
sibly plunged into the ocean of the Augustan history ; and in the 
descending series I investigated, with my pen almost always in my 
hand, the original records, both Greek and Latin, from Dion Cassius 
to Ammianus Marcelliuus, from the reign of Trajan to the last age of 
the Western Cssars. The subsidiary rays of medals and inscrip- 
tions, of geography and chronology, were thrown on th^ proper 
objects ; and I applied the collections of Tillemont, whose inimitable 
accuracy almost assumes the character of genius, to fix and arrange 
within my reach the loose and scattered atoms of historical informap 
tion. Through the darkness of the middle ages I explored my way 
in the Annals and Antiquities of Italy of the learned Muratori ; and 
diligentiy compared them with the parallel or transverse lines of 
Sigonius and Maffei, Baronius and Pagi, till I almost grasped the 
ruins of Rome in the fourteenth century, without suspecting that 
this final chapter must be attained by the labour of six quartos and 
twenty years. Among the books which I purchased, the Theodosian 
Code, with the commentary of James Godefroy, must be gratefully 
remembered : I used it (and much I used it) as a work of history 
rather than of jurisprudence : but in every light it may be con- 
sidered as a full and capacious repository of the political state of the 
empire in the fourth and fifth centuries. As I believed, and as I 
still believe, that the propagation of the Gospel, and the triumph of 
the church, are inseparably connected with the decline of the Roman 
monarchy, I weighed the causes and effects of the revolution, and 
contrasted the narratives and apolo^es of the Christians themselves, 
with the glances of candour or enmity which the Pagans have cast 
on the rising sects. The Jewish and Heathen testimonies^ as they 
are collected and illustrated by Dr. Lardner, directed, without super- 
seding, my seansh of the originals ; and in an ample dissertation on 
the miraculous darkness of the passion, I privately drew my concl i- 
sions from the silence of an unbelieving age. I have assembled the 
preparatory studies, directly or indirectly relative to my history ; but^ 
in strict equity, they must be spread beyond this period )f my life, 
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over the two smimers (1771 and 1772) that elapsed between my 
fiufaer^a death and my settlement in London. 2. In a free conver* 
satioa with books and men it would be endless to enumerate the 
names and characters of all who are introdoced to our acquaintance ; 
but in diis general acquaintance we may select the degrees of friend- 
ship and esteem. Aooording to the wise maxim, MuUum legere 
pcthu quam mu&o, I reviewed, agsdn and again, the immortal works 
of the Frendi and English, the Latin and Italian classics. My 
Greek studies (though less asdduous than I designed) maintained 
and extended my knowledge of that incomparable idionu Homer 
and Xenophon were still my favourite authors ; and I had almost 
prepared for the press an Essay on the Cyropaedia, which, in my own 
judgment, b not unhappily laboured. After a certain age the new 
pablieadons of merit are the sole food of the many ; and the most 
austere student will be often tempted to break the line, for the sake 
of indulging his own curiosity, and of providing the topics of fastiion« 
able currency. A more respectable motive may be assigned for the 
diird perusal of Blackstone's Commentaries, and a co|nous and 
critical abstract of that Englisii work was my first serious {»t)duction 
in my native language. 8. My literary leisure was much less complete 
and independent than it might appear to the eye of a stranger. In 
the hurry of London I was destitute of books ; in the solitude of 
Hampshire I was not master of my time. My quiet was gradually 
disturbed by our domestic anxiety, and I should be ashamed of my 
nnfeeling philosophy, had I found much time or taste for study in the 
last fatal summer (1770) of my father's decay and dissolution. 

The disembodying of the militia at the close of the war (1763) 
had restored the Major (a new Cincinnatus) to a life of agriculture. 
Ills labours were useful, his pleasures innocent, his wishes moderate ; 
ami my father seemed to enjoy the state of happiness which is cele- 
brated !)y poets and philosophers as the most agreeable to nature, 
and the least accessible to fortune. 

BeatiiB ille, qui procul negotiia 

(Ut prisca gens mortalium) 
Patema nira bobua exercet bxub, 

SolutuB omni foenure.' Hob. Epod, ii. 

But the last indispensable condition, the freedom from debt, was 
wanting to my father's felicity ; and the vanities of his youth were 
severely punidied by the solicitude and sorrow of his declining age. 
The first mortgage, on my return from Lausanne (17^8), Imd 

' Like the first mortals, blest is he. 
From debts, and usury, and business free. 
With his own team who ploughs the soil. 
Which grateful onoe oonfe«i'd his father's toil. Fuancis. 
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i^fforded hiic a partial and transient relief. The annual demand of 
interest and allowance was a heavy deduction from his income ; the 
militia was a source of expense, the fiirm in his hands was not a pro- 
fitable adventure, he was loaded with the costs and damages of an 
obsolete lawsuit; and each year multiplied the number and ex- 
hausted the patience of his creditors. Under these painful drcum- 
stances, I consented to an additional mortgage, to the sale of Putney, 
and to every sacrifice that could alleviate his distress. But he was no 
longer capable of a rational effort, and his reluctant delays postponed, 
not the evils themselves, but the remedies of those evils (remedia 
malarum potivs quam mala differebat). The pangs of shame, tender- 
ness, and self-reproach incessantiy preyed on his vitals; his con- 
stitution was broken ; he lost his strength and his right : the rapid 
progress of a dropsy admonished him of his end, and he sunk into 
the grave on the 10th of November, 1770, in the sixty-fourth year 
of his age. A family tradition insinuates that Mr. William Law had 
drawn his pupil in tiie light and inconstant character of Flatus^ who 
is ever confident and ever disappointed in the chace of happiness. 
But these constitutional filings were happily compensated by the 
virtues of the head and heart, by the warmest sentiments of honour 
and humanity. His graceful person, polite address, gentie manners, 
and unaffected cheerfulness, recommended him to the favour of eveiy 
company ; and in the change of times and opinions, his liberal spirit 
had long since delivered him from the zeal and prejudice of a Tory 
education. I submitted to the order of Nature ; and my grief was 
soothed by the conscious satisfaction that I had discharged all the 
duties of filial piety. 

As soon as I had psdd the last solemn duties to my father, and 
obtained, from time and reason, a tolerable composure of mind, I 
began to form a plan of an independent life, most adapted to my 
circumstances and inclination. Yet so intricate was the net, my 
efforts were so awkward and feeble, that nearly two years (Novem- 
ber, 1770 — October, 1772) were suffered to elapse before I could 
disentangle myself from the management of the farm, and transfer 
my residence from Beriton to a house in London. During this 
interval I continued to divide my year between town and the coun- 
try; but my new situation was brightened by hope; my stay in 
London was prolonged into the summer ; and the uniformity of the 
sinnmer was occasionally broken by visits and excursions at a distance 
from home. The gratification of my desires (they were not immode- 
rate) has been seldom disappointed by the want of money or credit ; 
my pride was never insulted by the visit of an importunate trader 
man ; and my transient anxiety for the past or future has been di? 
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peUed by the studious or sodal occupation of the present hour. My 
conacJence does not accuse me of any act of extravagance or injustice, 
and the remnant of my estate affords an ample and honourable pro- 
▼iwm for my declining age. I shall not expatiate on my economical 
afiursi whidi cannot be instructive or amusing to the reader. It is a 
rale of prudence, as well as of politeness, to reserve such confidence 
fcr the ear of a private friend, without exposing our situation to the 
envy or pity of strangers ; for envy is productive of hatred, and pity 
borda« too nearly on contempt Yet I may believe, and even assert, 
diat, in circomstances more indigent or more wealthy, I should never 
have accomplished the task, or acquired the fame, of an historian ; 
that my spirit would have been broken by poverty and contempt ; and 
that mj industry might have been relaxed in the labour and luxury 
of a sqwrfluotts fortune. 

I had now attamed the first of earthly blessmgs, independence : I 
was the absolute master of my hours and actions : nor was I deceived 
in the hope that the establishment of my library in town would allow 
me to divide the day between study and society. Each year the 
circle dt my acquidntance, the number of my dead and living com- 
panions, was enlarged. To a lover of books the shops and sales of 
London present irresistible temptations ; and the manufacture of my 
history required a various and growing stock of materials. The 
miUtia, my travels, the House of Commons, the fame of an author, 
contributed to multiply my connections : I was chosen a member of 
the £ishionable dubs; and, before I left England in 1783, there 
were few persons of any eminence in the literary or political world to 
whom I was a stranger.^ It would most assuredly be in my power 

' From the mixed, though polite, company of Boodle's, White's, and Brooks's, 
I most hoDotinbly distinguish a weekly society, which was instituted in the year 
1764, and which still continues to flourish, under the title of the Literary Club.* 
(Hawkins's life of Johnson, p. 415 ; Boswell's Tour to the Hebrides, p. 97.) 
Tb« names of Dr. Johnson, Mr. Burke, Mr. Topham Beauclerc, Mr. Qarrick, Dr. 
Ooldsmtih, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Colman, Sir William Jones, Dr. Percy, Mr. 
Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Adam Smith, Mr. Steevens, Mr. Dunning, Sir Joseph nmks, 



* Tliat great diary of the conversations not much like to trust myself to you.' This 

h«1d at "the Club," BosweU's Johnson, piece of sarcastic pleasantry was a prudent 

has littl* which relates to Qibbon. The resolution, if applied to a competition of 

iDnowing is the besi: — abilities." — Croker's Bos well, vol. iii. 

*' Johnson, whose mind had been led p. 222. 
to think of wild beasts, suddenly broke " Lord Eliot informs mo that, one day 
in upon the oonTorsation with ' Pennant when Johnson and he were at dinner at 
tells of bears.' When the first ludicrous a gentleman's house in London, after 
eflect from this ejaculation of the ' great Lord Chesterfield's Letters being men- 
Bear ' had subsided, silence ensued. He tioned, Johnson surprised the company 
(then) proceeded, ' We are told that the by this aantonce : ' Every man of educa- 
Mack bear is innocent; but I should not tion would rather be called a rascal thao 
Vkm to trust myself with him.' Mr. Qibbon accused of deficiency in the graces.' Mr. 
■ wtt t i od, in a low tone of voice, ' I should Qibbon, who was present, turned to s 

▼OL. U H 
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U amuse the reader with a gallery of portraits and a ^x>Uection of 
anecdotes. But I have always condemned the practice of transforming 
a private memorial into a vehicle of satire or praise. By my own 
choice I passed in town the greatest part of the year; but whenever 
I was desirous of breathing the air of the country I possessed an 
hospitable retreat at Sheffield-place in Sussex, in the family of my 
valuable friend Mr. Holroyd, whose character, under the name of 
Lord Sheffield^ has since been more conspicuous to the public 



No sooner was I settled in my house and library than 1 undertook 
the composition of the first volume of my history. At the outset all 
was dark and doubtful ; even the title of the work, the true aefa of 
the Decline and Fall of the Empire, the limits of the introduction, 
the division of the chapters, and the order of the narrative ; and I 
was often tempted to cast away the labour of seven years. The style 
of an author should be the image of his mind, but the choice and 
command of language is the fruit of exercise. Many experiments 
were madQ before I could hit the middle tone between a dull chro- 
nicle and a rhetorical declamation : three times did I compoee the 

Dr. Warton and hia brother Mr. Thomns Warton, Dr. Bumey, ito., form a laige and 
luminous constellation of British stars.^ 



lady who knew Johnson well, and lived moved to flutes and hautboys: Johnson 
much with him, and in his quaint man- hewed passages through the Alps, while 
ner, tapping his box, addressed her thus: Gibbon levelled walks through paxks and 
' Don't you think. Madam (looking to- gardens. Mauled as I h^ been by 
wards Johnson), that among all your ac- Johnson, Gibbon poured balm upon my 
quaintance you could find on« exception?' bruises, by condescending once or twice 
The lady smiled and seemed to acquiesce." in the evening to talk with me: the great 
— Croker's Boswell, iii. p. 419. historian was light and playful, suiting 
Note. — Mr. Colman^ in his Rarulum his matter to the capacitv of the boy ; but 
keconh lately published, has given a it was done more sua : still his mannerism 
lively sketch of the appearance and man- prevailed, still he tapped his snuff-bot, 
ners of Johnson and Gibbon in society: — still he smirked and smiled, and roundtd 
*' The learned Gibbon was a curious his periods with the same air of good- 
counterbalance to the learned (may I not breeding as if he were conversing with 
say /es5 learned?) Johnson. Their manners men. His mouth, mellifluous as Plati^'s, 
and taste, both in writingand conversation, was a round hole, nearly in the centre of 
were as different as their habiliments. On his visage." — Vol. i. p. 121 : Mr. Croker s 
the day I first sat down with Johnson, in Note. — M. 

his rusty brown suit and his black worsted *» See in Croker's Boswell, i. 528, 
stockings. Gibbon was placed opposite to the list of the club in the year 1829. 
me in a suit of flowered velvet, with a Since that time, to 1839, the foUowing 
bag and sword. Each had his measured members have been elected : — Lord 
phraseology ; and Johnson's famous Brougham, Rev. Dr. C. P. Bumey, Earl 
parallel between Dryden and Pope might of Caernarvon, Lord Dover, Lord F. 
bo loosely parodied in reference to him- Egerton, Hon. Mount Stuairt Elphin- 
self and Gibbon. Johnson's style was stone, Right Hon. Sir C. E. Grey, Hud- 
grand, and Gibbon's elegant ; the state- son Gumey, Ksq., H. Galley Knight, 
liuess of the former was sometimes pe- Esq., T. B. Macaulay, Esq., Viscount 
dantiu, and the polish of the latter was Mahon, Rev. H. H.Milmau, N. W. Senior, 
occasionally finical. Johnson marched Eisq., Sir Martin Archer Shoe, Rev. 
to kettle-dnuui and trumpets; Gibbon Sydney Smith, Rev. W. Wheweil.- -M. 
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firat diaptei, and twice the second and third, before I was tolerably 
■atkfied with their effect In the remainder of the way I advanced 
with a more equal and easy pace ; but the fifteenth and sixteenth 
diapCen haTe been reduced, by three successive revisals, from a large 
fdume to their present size ; and they might still be compressed, 
without any loss of tacts or sentiments. An opposite fault may be 
imputed to the oondse and superficial narrative of the first reigns 
from Commodus to Alexander ; a fault of which I have never heard, 
except from Mr. Hume in his last journey to London. Such an 
oracle might have been consulted and obeyed with rational devotion ; 
Wt I was soon disgusted with the modest practice of reading the 
manuscript to my friends. Of such finends some will praise from 
politenesB, and some will criticise from vanity. The author himself 
is the best judge of his own performance ; no one has so deeply 
meditated on the subject ; no one is so mncerely interested in the event. 
By the friendship of Mr. (now Lord) Eliot, who had married my 
firBtHOooan, I was returned at tlie general election for the borough of 
Liskeard* I took my seat at the be^nning of the memorable contest 
between Great Britain and America, -and supported, with many a 
fiooere and silent vote, the rights, though not, perhaps, the interest, 
uf the mother-country. After a fleeting illusive hope, prudence con- 
demned me to acquiesce in the humble station of a mute. I was not 
anned by Nature and education with the intrepid energy of mind 
and Toiee, 

Vinceniem ati c yitua^ i4 nttkum rebus agendia. 

Timidity was fortified by pride, and even the success of my pen dis- 
couraged the trial of my voice.* But I assisted at the debates of a 
free assembly ; I listened to the attack and defence of eloquence and 
reason ; I had a near prospect of the characters, views, and passions 
of the first men of the age. The cause of government was ably 
▼indicated by Lord Norths a statesman of spotless integrity, a con- 
sommate master of debate, who could wield with equal dexterity the 
arms of reason and of ridicule. He was seated on the Treasury- 
bench between his Attorney and Solicitor General, the two pillars of 
the law and state, magU pares quam similes ; and the minister might 
indulge in a short slumber, whilst he was upholden on either hand by 

• A Frendi sketch of Mr. Gibbon's Life, written by himself, probably for the use 
of m>m» foreign jourmilist or translator, contains no fact not mentioned in his 
Ka gltah Life. He there dexcribes himself with his usual candour. " Depuit huit ans 
il a aMisi^ auz ddlib^rations les plus importantes, mais il ne s'est jamais trouv^ le 
ammgt, ni U talent, de parler dans une asscniblde publique." This sketch was written 
before the publication of his three last Tolumes, as in closing it he sa^s of his History, 
" Otte eDtreprise lui demonde encore plusieurs ann<^efl d'uuo application soutenue; 
wfc^M qtielqu'en soit le succds, il trouve dans cette application mdme uu plaisir to^jolU« 
TBf^ H (ouioun renaissant."— Sheffield. 

H 2 
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the majestic sense of ThurhWy and the skilful eloquence of WedcUr^ 
bume From the adverse side of the house an ardent and powerful 
opposition was supported by the lively declamation of Barr^ the 
legal acuteness of Dunning^ the proAise and pbiloeophic fancy of 
Burkey and the argumentative vehemence of Faz^ who, in the conduct 
of a party, approved himself equal to the conduct of an empire. By 
such men every operation of peace and war, every principle of justice 
or policy, every question of authority and freedom, was attacked and 
defended ; and the subject of the momentous contest was the union 
or separation of Great Britain and America. The eight sessions that 
I sat in parliament were a school of civil prudence, the first and most 
essential virtue of an historian. 

The volume of my History, which had been somewhat delayed by 
the novelty and tumult of a first session, was now ready for the press. 
After the perilous adventure had been declined by my friend Mr. 
Elmsley, I agreed, upon easy terms, witli Mr. Thomas Cadell, a 
respectable bookseller, and Mr. William Strahan, an eminent 
printer ; and they undertook the care and risk of the publication, 
which derived more credit frt)m the name of the shop than frt)m that 
of the author. The last revisal of the proofs was submitted to my 
vigilance ; and many blemishes of style, which had been invisible in 
the manuscript, were discovered and corrected in the printed sheet. 
So moderate were our hopes, that the original impression had been 
stinted to five hundred, till the number was doubled by the prophetic 
taste of Mr. Strahan. During this awful interval I was neither 
elated by the ambition of fame, nor depressed by the apprehension of 
contempt My diligence and accuracy were attested by my own 
conscience. History is the most popular species of writing, since it 
can adapt itself to the highest or the lowest capacity. I had chosen 
an illustrious subject Rome is familiar to the schoolboy and the 
statesman ; and my narrative was deduced from the last period of 
classical reading. I had likewise flattered myself that an age of 
light and liberty would receive, without scandal, an inquiry into the 
human causes of the progress and establishment of Christianity. 

I am at a loss how to describe the success of the work, without 
betraying the vanity of the writer. The first impression was exhausted 
in a few days ; a second and third edition were scarcely adequate to 
the demand ; and the bookseller's property was twice invaded by the 
pirates of Dublin. My book was on every table, and almost on every 
toilette ; the historian was crowned by the taste or fashion of the 
day; nor was the general voice disturbed by the barking of any 
profane critic. The favour of mankind is most freely bestowed on a 
new acquaintance of any original merit ; and the mutual surprise of 
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the public and their &vourite is productive of those warm sensi- 
bilities which at a second meeting can no longer be rekindled If I 
Ustened to the music of praise, I was more seriously satisfied with the 
approbatioii of my judges. The candour of Dr. Robertson embraced 
his diadple.^ A letter from Mr. Hume overpaid the labour of ten 
yean ; but I have never presumed to accept a place in the triumvirate 
of British histcmans. 

That curioos and original letter will amuse the reader, and his 
gratitude should shield my free communication from the reproach of 
vanity. 

" Edinbui^h, 18th Uaich, 1776. 

^ Dear Sib, 

^ As I ran through your volume of history with great avidity 
and impatience^ I cannot forbear discovering somewhat of the same 
impatience in returning you thanks for your agreeable present, and 
expie«iig the satisfoction which the performance has given me. 
Whether I consider the dignity of your style, the depth of your 
matter, or the extensiveness of your learning, I must regard the work 
as equally the object of esteem ; and I own that, if I had not pre- 
vioudy had the happiness of your personal acquaintance, such a 
performance from an Englishman in our age would have given me 
aoBie surprise. You may smile at this sentiment, but, as it seems to 
me that your countrymen, for almost a whole generation, have given 
themselves up to barbarous and absurd faction, and have totally 
neglected all polite letters, I no longer expected any valuable pro- 
duction ever to come from them. I know it will give you pleasure 
(as it did me) to find that all the men of letters in this place concur 
in their admiration of your work, and in their anxious desire of your 
continuing it 

^ When I heard of your undertaking (which was some time ago), 
I own I was a littie curious to see how you would extricate yourself 
from the subject of your two last chapters. I think you have observed 

■ Extract of a Utter from Dr, Robertson guage, and a very peculiar happiness in 

to Mr, StrahoH, dated Edmbwrgh CoUcge, many of his expressions. I have traced 

March 15y 1776. him in many of his quotations (for expert- 

• • • • " Since my last I have nod «°c« ^^ taught me to suspect the accu- 

Mr. Gn>ban'i History with much atten- f»cy of my brother penmou), and I find 

tkm and great plSsure. It is a work of ^^ ^efen to no passage but what he haa 

very biX merit indeed. He possesses »^ ^'^^^ »"» own eves. I hope the book 

thai indwtry of researoh, without which ^}^ ^e as successful as it deserve to be. 

BO miui deserves the name of an historian. J ^^ve not yet rewl the two last chapters 

His narrative is pempiouous and interest- l>ut ^n sorry, from what I have heard of 



tug; his style b elegant and forcible, them, that he has taken such a tone m 

^^iigh in some pas^ I think rather them as wiU give great oOeuoe, and hurt 

too Uboured, and in others too quaint, the sale of the book. 

Hut these defects are amply compennated Tliero is something not quite honest iu 

^fy Uio beauty of the general flow of hm- ihki pruduutiid civility of RuburtBou. — H. 
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a very prudent temperament; but it was impossible to traat tne 
subject 80 as not to give grounds of suspicion agiunst you, and you 
may expect that a clamour will arise. This, if anything, will retard 
your success with the public ; for in every other respect your wcmk is 
calculated to be popular. But among many other marks of dedine, 
the preyalence of superstition in England prognosticates the fiiU of 
philosophy and decay of taste ; and though nobody be more capable 
than you to rerive them, you will probably find a struggle in your 
first advances. 

^^ I see you entertain a great doubt with regard to the authenticity 
of the poems of Ossian. You are certainly right in so doing. It is 
indeed strange that any men of sense could have imagined it possible 
that above twenty thousand verses, along with numberless historical 
&cts, could have been preserved by oral tradition during fifty genera- 
tions, by the rudest, perhaps, of all the European nations, the most 
neoesmtous, the most turbulent, and the most unsettied. Where a 
supposition is so contrary to common sense, any positive evidence of 
it ought never to be regarded. Men run with great avidity to give 
their evidence in favour of what flatters their passions and tiieir 
national prejudices. You are therefore over and above indulgent to 
us in speaking of the matter with hesitation. 

^^ I must inform you that we are all very anxious to hear that you 
have fiilly collected the materials for your second volume, and that 
you are even considerably advanced in the composition of it I speak 
this more in the name of my friends than in my own, as I cannot 
expect to live so long as to see the publication of it Your ensuing 
volume will be more delicate than the preceding, but I trust in your 
prudence for extricating you from the di£Sculties ; and, in all events, 
you have courage to despise the clamour of bigots. 

" I am, with great regard, 
" Dear Sir, 
" Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

" David IIuMa" 

Some weeks afterwards I had the melancholy pleasure of seeing 
Mr. Hume in his passage through London ; his body feeble, his mind 
firm. On the 25th of August of the same year (1776) he died, at 
Edinburgh, the death of a philosopher. 



My second excursion to Paris was determined by the pressing 
mvitation of M. and Madame Necker, who had visited England in 
the preceding summer. On my an-ival I found M. Necker Direct^jr- 
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geneid of die financm, in the first bloom of power and popularity. 
llis private fortune enabled him to support a liberal establishments 
and his wife, whose talents and virtues I had long admired, was 
admirably qualified to preside in the conversation of her table and 
drawing-foovn. As their friend I. was introduced to the best company 
of both sexes ; to the foreign ministers of all nations, and to the first 
names and characters of France, who distinguished me by sudi marks 
of civility and kindness as gratitude will not suffer me to forget, and 
modesty will not allow me to enumerate. The fashionable suppers 
often broke into the morning hours ; yet I occasionally consulted the 
Royal Library, and that of the Abbey of St Germain, and in the 
free use of their books at home I had always reason to paiae th0 
liberality of those institutions. The sodety of men of letters I neither 
courted nor declined ; but I was happy m the acquaintance of M. de 
Buffon, who united with a sublime genius the most amiable simplicity 
of mind and manners. At the table of my old friend M. de Foroe- 
magne I was involved in a dispute with the Abbe de Mably ; and 
his jealous irascible spirit revenged itself on a work which he was 
incapable of reading in the original 

As I might be partial in my own cause, I shall transcribe the 
words of an unknown critic^ observing only that this dispute had 
been preceded by another on the English constitution at the house of 
the Countess de Froulay, an old Jansenist lady. 

•* Vous ctiez cfaez M. de Forcemagne, men cher Theodon, le jour 
que M. TAbbe de Mably et M. Gibbon y dinerent en grande com- 
pagnie. La conversation roula presque entierement sur rhistoire. 
L'Abbc, etant un profond politique, la touma sur Fadministration 
qoand on fut au dessert ; et corame par caractere, par humeur, par 
rhabitude d admirer Tite Live, il ne prise que le systeme republicain, 
il se m't a vanter /excellence des republiques ; bien persuade que le 
savant Anglois rapprouveroit en tout, et admireroit la profondeur de 
pt-nie qui avoit fait diviner tons ces avantages a un Fran(;oi8. Mais 
M. Gibbon, instruit par Texperience des inconveniens d'un gouveme- 
ment populaire, ne fut point du tout de son avis, et il prit gcnereuse- 
ment la defense du gouvemement monarchique. L'Abbe voulut le 
convaincre par Tite Live, et par quelques argumens tires de Plutarque 
en faveur des Spartiates. M. Gibbon, done de la memoire la plus 
heureuse, et ayant tons les faits presens a la pensee, domina bientot 
la conversation ; TAbbc se facha, il s'eraporta, il dit des choses dures ; 
TAngloia, conservant le phlegmc de son pays, prenoit ses avantages, 
et pressoit TAbbe avec d'autant plus de succcs que la colere le 
troubloit de plus en plus. La conversation s'echauffoit, et M. de 
Forcemagne la rompit en se levant de table, et en passant dans le 
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gaioD, oil persoime ne fut tente de la renouer.'* SuppUmad de la 
Man&re d'^erire rHistoire^ p. 125, &c* 

Nearly two years had elapsed between the publicatipn of my iirat 
and the commencement of my second Yolume ; and the causes must 
be assigned of this long delay. 1. Afier a short holiday I indulged 
my curiosity in some studies of a very difierent nature, a course 
of anatomy, which was demonstrated by Doctor Hunter, and some 
lessons of chemistry, which were deliyered by Mr. Hig^ns. The 
principles of these sciences, and a taste for books of natural history, 
contributed to multiply my ideas and images; and the anatomist 
and chemist may sometimes track me in their own snow. 2. I dived, 
perhaps too deeply, into the mud of the Arian controYersy; and 
many days of reiBiding, thinking, and writing were consumed in the 
pursuit of a phantom. 3. It is difficult to arrange, with order and 
perspicuity, the various transactions of the age of Constantino ; and 
so much was I displeased with the first essay, that I committed to 
the flames above fifty sheets. 4. The six months of Paris and 
pleasure must be deducted from the account But when I resumed 
my task I felt my improvement ; I was now master of my style and 
subject, and, while the measure of my daily performance was enlarged, 
I discovered less reason to cancel or correct It has always been 
my practice to cast a long paragraph in a single mould, to try it by 
my ear, to deposit it in my memory, but to suspend the action of the 
pen till I had given the last polish to my work. Shall I add, that I 
never found my mind more vigorous, nor my composition more happy 
than in the winter hurry of society and parliament ? 

Had I believed that the majority of English readers were so 
fondly attached even to the name and shadow of Christianity ; had I 
foreseen that the pious, the timid, and the prudent would feel, or 
affect to feel, with such exquisite sensibility ; I might, perhaps, have 
softened the two invidious chapters, which would create many enemies, 
and conciliate few friends. But the shaft was shot, the alarm was 
sounded, and I could only rejoice that, if the voice of our priests was 

' Of the volununous writings of the Abb^ de Mably ^see his Eloge by the Abb^ 
Brizard), the Prindpes du droit public de r Europe, and the first part of the Observations 
8ur THistoire de France , may be deservedly praised ; and even the Maniere dt^orir^ 
Vllistoire contains several useful precepts and judicious remarks. Mably was a lover 
of virtue and freedom ; but his virtue was austere, and his freedom was impatient of 
an equal. Kings, magistrates, nobles, and successful writers, were the objects of 
his contempt, or hatred, or envy; but his illiberal abuse of Voltaire, Hume, Buffon, 
the Abb^ Reynal, Dr. Robertson, and tuiti quanti, can be injurious only to himself. 

** Est-il rien de plus fastidieux (says the polite Censor) qu*im M. Gibbon, qui, 
dans son dtemelle Histoire des Empereurs Romains, suspend k chaque instant son 
inffpide et lente narration, pour vous expliquer la cause des faits que vous allez 
liruT" (Mauidre d'^rire THistoire, p. 184. See another passage, p. 280.) Tet I aiu 
indebtea to the Abb^ do Mably for two such advocates as the anonymous French 
Critic and my frioud Mr. Hay ley. (Hayley's Works, 8vo. edit., vol. ii. p. 261-263.) 
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damoroiis and bitter, their hands were disarmed from the powers of 
persecation. I adhered to the wise resolution of trusting myself and 
■IT wriftiiigs to the candour of the public, till Mr. Davies of Oxford 
presumed to attack, not the faith, but the fidelity, of the historian. 
Mg Vmiiealtiifm^ expresrive of less anger than contempt, amused for 
a momeBt the busy and idle metropolis ; and the most rational part 
of the laity, and cTen of the clergy, appear to have been satisfied of 
my innooenoe and accuracy. I would not print this Vindication in 
quarto, lest it should be bound and preserved with the history itself* 
At the distance of twelve years I calmly affirm my judgment of 
Davies, Chelsum, &c. A victory over such antagonists was a suffi-* 
cient homiliation. They however were rewarded in this world. Poor 
Chelsmn was indeed neglected ; and I dare not boast the making 
Dr. Watson a bishop ; he is a prelate of a large mind and liberal 
spirit: but I enjoyed the pleasure of giving a royal pension to 
Mr. Davies, and of collating Dr. Apthorpe to an archiepiscopal 
living. Their success encouraged the zeal of Taylor' the Arian, 
and Milner^ the Methodist, with many others, whom it would be 
difficult to remember, and tedious to rehearse.^ The list of my adver- 
saries, however, was graced with the more respectable names of 
Dr. Priestley, Sir David Dalrymple, and Dr. White; and every 
polemic, of either university, discharged his sermon or pamphlet 
against the impenetrable silence of the Roman historian. In his 
History of the Corruptions of Christianity, Dr. Priestley threw down 
his two gauntlets to Bishop Hurd and Mr. Gibbon. I declined the 
challenge in a letter, exhorting my opponent to enlighten the world 
by his philosophical discoveries, and to remember that the merit of 

' The stopendoufl title, Thoughts on the Causes of the grand Apostasy, at first 
Afptated my nerree, tiU I dlBcorered that it was the apostasy of the whole church, 
■inoe the Coimcalof Nice, from Mr. Tayloi^s private religion. His book is a thorough 
mixture of high eothuaiasm and hw buffoonery, and the Millemiium is a fundamontal 
article of his creed. 

* From his grammar-school at Kingston-upon-Hull Mr. Joseph Miluer pronounces 
an anathema against aU rational religion. His faith is a divine taste, a spiritual 
inspiration; hia church is a mystic and invisible body; the natural Christians, such as 
Mr. Lodie, who beliere and interpret the Scriptiu'es, are, in his judgment, no bettor 
than pro£uie infidela. 

* It is remarkable that, in the midst Their plan of attack was as miqudgiug 
of the indignation of the better part of as their conduct of it was imbecile. Witli 
tlie community at the publication of the a verv slender stock of learning, hurried 
fiivt volumes of the Decline and Fall, the together for the occasion, they veniure<l 
mure distinguished theological writers of to impeach the accuracy, and to cou<lenm 
the country stood aloof, while the first the false quotations, of a scholar whoHo 
ranks were filled by rash and feeble mind was thoroughly saturated with every 
▼olimteeni. Gibbon, with a single dis- kind of knowledge which could bear 
charge from his ponderous artillery of upon the subject; and they could only 
learuii^ and sarcasm, laid prostrate the make up in spleen and intemperance for 
wbolcmsorderly squadron. TheDavitwcs, thoir lamentable duficiency in all the true 
th«» Chtfisums, and the Travisos shrunk (pialificatiutis for dcfendent of Christianity 

into their former insignificance. - M. in Quarterly Ituviuw, vol. 1. p. 'J93. 
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his predecessor Senretus is now reduced to a angle passage, wfaidi 
indicates the smaller circulation of the blood through the lungs, fitmi 
and to the heart* Instead of listening to this friendly advice, the 
dauntless philosopher of Bimungham continued to fire away his double 
battery against those who believed too little, and those who belieyed 
too much. From my replies he has nothing to hope or fear : but his 
Sodnian shield has repeatedly be^n pierced by the mighty spear of 
Horsley, and his trumpet of sedition may at length awaken the 
magistrates of a free country. 

The profession and rank of Sir David Dalrymjde (now a Lord 
of Session) has given a more decent colour to his style. But be 
scrutinized each separate passage of the two chapters with the dry 
minuteness of a special pleader ; and as he was always solicitous U^ 
make, he may have succeeded sometimes in finding, a flaw. In his 
Annals of Scotland, he has shown himself a diligent collector and an 
accurate critic. 

I have pnused, and I still praise, the eloquent sermons which 
were preached in St Mary's pulpit at Oxford by Dr. White. If he 
assaulted me with some degree of illiberal acrimony, in such a place, 
and before such an audience, he was obliged to speak the language 
of the country. I smiled at a passage in one of his private letters to 
Mr. Badcock; ^^The part where we encounter Gibbon must be 
brilliant and striking." 

In a sermon preached before the university of Cambridge, Dr. 
Edwards complimented a work ^' which can only perish with the 
language itself;" and esteems the author a formidable enemy. He 
is, indeed, astonished that more learning and ingenuity has not been 
shown in the defence of Israel ; that the prelates and dignitaries of 
the church (alas, good man I) did not vie with each other whose 
stone should sink the deepest in the forehead of this Goliah. 

"But the force of truth will oblige us to confess that, in the 
attacks which have been levelled against our sceptical historian, we 
can discover but slender traces of profound and exquisite erudition, 
of solid criticism, and accurate investigation ; but we are too frequently 
disgusted by vague and inconclusive reasoning ; by tmseasonable 
banter and senseless witticisms; by imbittered bigotry and enthu- 
siastic jargon ; by futile cavils and illiberal invectives. Proud and 
elated by the weakness of his antagonists, he condescends not to 
handle the sword of controversy."' 

Let me frankly own that I was startled at the first discharge of 
ecclesiastical ordnance ; but as soon as I found that this empty noise 
was mischievous only in the intention, my fear was converted into 

* Afltruc de la Structure du Coeur, torn. i. 11, 79. 
» Monthly Review Oct. 17^0. 
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iudignatioo ; and every feeling of indignation or curiosity had long 
uioe Mibaded in pure and pladd indifference.^ 

The prosecution of my history was soon afterwards checked by 
another controversy of a very different kind. At the request of the 



* It BMij not be unQMliil to giye in 12mo. 1778. This ia a second edition of 
M place the titlee «t least of the prin- the anonymous remarks mentioned in 
cipel writtag^ wliieh Gibbon's bold and the first article, and contains additional 
diaii^eiuioiis attack on Christiamty caUed remarks by Dr. Randolph, Lady Mor- 
fiirth. These were, I. ' Remarks on the garet's Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
Tvo last Chapters of Mr. Gibbon's His- yersity of Oxford. 

tocy. In a Letter to a Friend.' (See Mr. Gibbon's Vindication now appeared 
Art. 8.) n. ' An Apology for Chris- under the title of ' A Vindication of 
tiaidtyy in a Series of Letters addressed to some Passages in the flftiaenth and Six- 
Edwaid Gibbon^ Esq. By R. Watson, teenth Chapters of the History of the 
D.D., F.R.S., and Regius Professor of Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Divinity in the UniyersTty of Cambridge By the Author.' 8vo. 1779. This was 
(iMom Bishop of Llandaff).' 12mo. 1776. immediately followed by, I. ' A short 
III. ' The History of the Establishment Appeal to the Public. By a Gentleman 
of Christianity, oompiled firom Jewish who is particularly addressed in the 
and Ueatheo Authors only. Translated Postscript of the Vindication.' 8vo. 1779- 
from the French of Professor Bullet, &c. 1780. XL 'A Reply to Mr. Gibbon's 
By William Salisbury, B.D. With Notes Vindication, wherein the Charges brought 
bj the Translator, and some Strictures against him in the Eiamination are con- 
on Mr Gibbon's Account of Christianibr, firmed, and further instances given of 
and its ftrrt Teachers.' Svo. 1776. I v. his Misrepresentation, Inaccurauy, and - 
' A Beplj to the Reasonings of Mr. Gib- Plagiarism. By Henry Edward Davies, 
boo in his History, &c., which seem to B. A. of Baliol College, Oxford.' 8yo. 1780. 
afleet the Truth of Christianity, but have III. ' A Reply to Mr. Gibbon's "^^dica- 
mot been noticed in the Answer which tion, &c., containing a Review of the 
Dr. Watson nath given to that Book. By Errors still retained in these Chapters. 
Smyth Loftns, M.A., Vicar of Coolock.' By James Chelsum, D.D., &c.' 8vo. 1785. 
Syo. Dublin, 1 778. V. ' Letters on the The other most considerable works 
Prevalence of Christianity before its levelled at the history, upon general 
Civil Esteblisbment. With Observations principles, were. I. * Thoughts on the Na- 
on a late History of the Decline and Fall ture of the grand Apostasy, with Reflec- 
of the Roman Empire. By East Ap- tions and Observations on the Fifteenth 
thorpe, M.A., Vicar of Croydon.* 8vo. Chapter of Mr. Gibbon's History. By 
1778. VI. 'An Examination of the Henry Taylor, Rector of Crawley, and ■ 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chapters of Mr. Vicar of Portsmouth in Hampshire, 
Gibbon's Uistoty, in which his View of Author of Ben Mordecai's Apology for 
the Progress of the Christian Religion is embracing Christianity.' 8vo. 1781-2. 
shown to be founded on the Misrepre- II. ' Gibbon's Account of Christianity 
aentation of the Authors he cites; and considered; together with some Strictures 
numerous Instances of his Inaccuracy on Hume's Dialogues concerning Natural 
sad Plagiarism are produced. By Henry Religion. By Joseph Milner, A.M., 
Edward Davies, B.A. of Baliol College, Master of the Grammar School of King- 
Oxford.* 8vo. 1778. VII. 'A few ston-upon-Hull.' 1781, 8vo. IIL ' Letters 
Remarks on the History of the Decline to Edward Gibbon, Esq., in Defence of 
and Fall of the Roman Empire . Relative the Authenticity of the 7th Verse of the 
chie6y to the Two last Chapters. By a 5th Chapter of the First Epistle of St. 
Gentleman.' 8vo. VIII. ' Remarks on John. By George Travis, A.M.' 1784, 
the Two last Chapters of Mr. Gibbon's 4to.* IV. * An Inquiry into the Sccond- 
liiAtory. Hy James ChelHum, DJ)., ary Causes which Mr. Gibbon has assigned 
Student of Christ Church, Oxfonl, and for the rapid growth of Christianity. By 
Chaplain to the Lord Bi«ho|) of Worces- Sir David Dalrymple (.Lord Hailes).' 4'.i . 
ter. The Second Edition enlarged.' 1786.— M. 



* In his third volume Mr. Gibbon took ters to Edward Gibbon, Kfiq.,' which 

SD opportunity to deny the authenticity were answered by Mr. Professor Person, 

of the verso 1 John v. 7: '* For there and produced a controversy of oonaidar* 

are three," &c. In support of thin verse, able warmth. — M. 
Mr Afehdssoon Travis addrusaed * I><t- 
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Lord Chancellory and of Lord Weymouth, then Secretaiy of State, 
I ^dndlcated, agiunst the French manifesto, the justice of the British 
arms. The whole correspondence of Lord Stormont, our late ambas- 
sador at Paris, was submitted to my inspection, and the Uhnaire 
Justificatif^ which I composed in French, was first approved by the 
Cabinet Ministers, and then delivered as a state paper to the courts 
of Europe. The style and manner are praised by Beaumarchais 
himself, who, in his private quarrel, attempted a reply ; but he flatters 
me by ascribing the memoir to Lord Stormont ; and the groesneas of 
his invective betrays the loss of temper and of wit ; he acknowledged ' 
that le style ne seroit pas sans grace^ m la hgique sans justessty &c., 
if the facts were true which he undertakes to disprove. For these 
facts my credit is not pledged ; I spoke as a lawyer from my brief; 
but the veracity of Beaumarchais may be estimated from the assertion 
that France, by the treaty of Paris (1763), was limited to a certain 
number of ships of war. On the application of the Duke of Choiseul 
he was obliged to retract this daring falsehood. 

Among the honourable connections which I had formed, I may 
justly be proud of the Mendsliip of Mr. Wedderbume, at that time 
Attorney-General, who now illustrates the titie of Lord Lougb-^ 
borough, and the office of Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. By 
his strong recommendation, and the feivourable disposition of Lord 
North, I was appointed one of the Lords Commissioners of Trade 
and Plantations ; and my private income was enlarged by a dear 
addition of between seven and eight hundred pounds a^-year. The 
fancy of an hostile orator may paint in the strong colours of ridicule 
^' the perpetual virtual adjournment, and the unbroken sitting vacation 
of the Board of Trade." ^ But it must be allowed that our duty 
was not intolerably severe, and that I enjoyed many days and weeks 
of repose without being called away from my library to the office. 
My acceptance of a place provoked some of the leaders of oppodtion, 
with whom I had lived in habits of intimacy ; and I was most unjustly 
accused of deserting a party in which I had never enlisted. 

The aspect of the next session of parliament was stormy and 
jierilous ; county meetings, petitions, and committees of correspond- 
ence, announced the public discontent ; and instead of voting with a 
triumphant majority, the friends of government were often exposed to 
a struggle and sometimes to a defeat The House of Commons 

* (Euvres de BeauniArchais, torn. iii. p. 299, 355. 

' I can never forget the delight with which that diffusive and ingenious orator, 
Mr. Burke, was heard by all sides of the house, and even by those whoee existence 
he proscribed. (See Mr. Burke's speech on the Bill of Reform, p. 72-80.) Tho 
Lords of Trade blushed at their insignificancy, and Mr. Eden's appeal to the two 
thousand five hundred volumes of our licports served only to excite a general laugh. 
I take this opt>ortunity of certifying the correctness of Mr. Burke's printed Bi>€cchce, 
which 1 have heard oud rood. 
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adopted Mr. Dunning's motion, ^ That the influence of the Crown 
had increased, was increasing, and ought to be diminished : " and 
Mr. Burke's bill of reform was framed with skill, introduced with 
eloquence, and supported by numbers. Our late pre^dent, the 
Ammcan Secretary of State, very narrowly escaped the sentence of 
praacription ; but the unfortunate Board of Trade was abolished in 
the committee by a small majority (207 to 199) of eight votes. The 
storm, howerer, blew over for a time ; a large defection of country 
gentlemen eluded the sanguine hopes of the patriots ; the Lords of 
Trade were revived; administration recovered their strength and 
spirit; and the flames of London, which were kindled by a mis- 
diievous madman,' admonished all thinking men of the danger of an 
appeal to the people. In the premature dissolution which followed 
this session of parliament I lost my seat. Mr. Eliot was now deeply 
engaged in the measures of opposition, and the electors of Liskeard ' 
are commonly of the same opinion as Mr. Eliot 

In this interval of my senatorial life I published the second and 
third volumes of the Dedine and Fall My ecdeaastical history still 
breathed the same sjnrit of freedom ; but protestant zeal is more in- 
diffsrent to the characters and controversies of the fourth and fifth 
centuries My obstinate mlence had damped the ardour of the 
polemicsw Dr. Watson, the most candid of my adversaries, assured 
me that he had no thoughts of renewing the attack, and my impartial 
balance of the virtues and idces of Julian was generally praised. 
This truce was interrupted only by some animadversions of the 
Catholics of Italy, and by some angry letters from Mr. Travis, who 
made me personally responsible for condemning, with the best critics, 
the spurious text of the three heavenly witnesses. 

The piety or prudence of my Italian translator has provided an 
antidote against the poison of his ori^nal. The 5th and 7th volumes 
are armed with five letters from an anonymous divine to his friends, 
Foothead and Kirk, two English students at Rome ; and this merito- 
rious service is commended by Monsignor Stonor, a prelate of the 
same nation, who discovers much venom in the fluid and nervous 
style of Gibbon. The critical essay at the end of the third volume 
was furnished by the Abbate Nicola Spedalieri, whose zeal has 
gradually swelled to a more solid confutation in two quarto volumes. 
— Shall I 1)0 excused for not having read them ? * 

■ Lord QeoiTTB (Gordon. 

' The borough which Mr. Gibbon had represented in porliameui. 

* I hare obserTed in the Pref«oe to the or the Bodleian; and, on inquiry, I cvx- 
Hitflory that I nerer oould find this trans- not find any London bookseller, not ev«n 
latioo. It is not in the Rritish Museum Mr. Kvans, who over saw the book. — ^M. 
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' The brutal insolence of Mr. Travis's dmllenge can only be ex^ 
eused by the absence of learning, judgment, and humanity ; and to 
that excuse he has the fieurest or foulest pnetension. Compared with 
Archdeacon Travis, Chelsum and Davies assume the title of respect- 
able enemies. 

The bigoted advocate of popes and monks may be turned over 
even to the bigots of Oxford ; and the wretched Travis still smarts 
under the lash of the merciless Person. I consider Mr. Porson's 
answer to Archdeacon Travis as the most acute and accurate piece 
of criticism which has appeared since the days of Beutley. His 
strictures are founded in argument, enriched with learning, and 
enlivened with wit ; and his adversary neither deserves nor finds any 
quarter at his hands. The evidence of the three heavenly witnesses 
would now be rejected in any court of justice : but prejudice is blind, 
authority is deaf^ and our vulgar bibles will ever be polluted by this 
spurious text, ^^sedet cetemumque sedebit,*' The more learned ecde- 
siastics will indeed have the secret satisfaction of reprobating in the 
closet what they read in the church. 

I perceived, and without surprise, the coldness and even prejudice 
of the town ; nor could a whisper escape my ear, that, in the judgment 
of many readers, my continuation was much inferior to the original 
att e m pU . An andior who cannot aneDd wiU always lifipear to a^ 
envy was now prepared for my reception, and the zeal of my religious, 
was fortified by the motive of my political, enemies. Bishop Newton, 
in writing his own Life, was at full liberty to declare how much he 
himself and two eminent brethren were disgusted by Mr. Gibbon's 
prolixity, tediousness, and affectation. But the old man should not 
have indulged his zeal in a false and feeble charge against the 
historian,* who had faithfully and even cautiously rendered Dr. 

' Extract from Mr, Gibbon's Commonplace Book, 

Thom&B Newton, Biahop of Bristol and Dean of St. Paul's, was bom at Lichfield 
on the 2lBt of December, 1703, O.S. (Ist January, 1704, N.S.), and died the Uth of 
FebruAry, 1782, in the 79th year of his age. A few days before his death he finished 
the memoirs of his own life, which have been prefixed to an edition of his posthumous 
works, first published in quarto, and since (1787) re-published in six volumes octavo. 

Pp. 173, 174. " Some books were published in 1781, which employed some of the 
Bishop's leisure liours, and during his illness. Mr. Gibbon's History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire he read throughout, but it by no means answered his 
expectation ; for he found it rather a prolix and tedious performance, his matter un- 
interesting, and his style affected; his testimonies not to be depended upon, and his 
frequent scofis at religion offensive to every sober mind. He had before been con- 
victed of making false quotations, which should have taught him more prudence and 
caution. But, without examining his authorities, there is one which must necessarily 
strike every man who has read Dr. Burnet's Treatise de Statu Afortuorum. In vol. iii. p. 99 
[4to. ed. c. xxviii. n. 81], Mr. G. has the following note: — * Burnet (de S. M., p.56-84) 
coilccta the opinions of the Fathers, as far as they assert the sleep or repose of human 
souls till the day of judgment. He afterwards exposes (p. 91) the inconveniences which 
must arise if they possessed a more active and sensible existence.' Who would not from 
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Bttniet*8 meaning by the alternative of sleep or repose. That )»hi- 
losDphic divine supposes that, in the period between death and the 
resurrection^ human souls exist without a body, endowed with interaal 
oonaciousness, but destitute of all active or passive connection with 
the external world* '* Secundum communem dictionem sacrse scri|K- 
tiirs, mors dicitur somnus, ct morientes dicuntur obdormirey quod 
innuere mihi videtur statum mortis esse statum quietis, silentii, et 
if^s^Mnf/' {De Statu Mcrtuorum^ ch. v. p. 98.) 

I was howevOT encouraged by some domestic and foreign testi- 
UKHues of applause ; and the second and third volumes insensibly rose 
in sale and reputation to a level with the first. But the public is 
seldom wrong ; and I am inclined to believe that, especially in the 
lieginning, they are more prolix and less entertaining than the first \ 
my efibrts had not been relaxed by success, and I had rather deviated 
into the opposite &ult of minute and superfluous diligence. Oc the 
continent my name and writings were slowly difiused: a French 
translation of the first volume had disappointed the booksellers of 
Paris ; and a passage in the third was construed as a personal re- 
flection on the reigning monarch/ 

Before 1 could apply for a seat at the general election the list was 

hence infer that Dr. B. was an advocate for the sleep or insensible existence of the 
tool ailfr death f whereas hit doctrine is directly the contrary. He has employed 
aome daapten in treating of i he state of human souls in the interval between death 
and the resurrection; and afV*r various proofs, from reason, from scripture, and the 
Fathers, liis conclusions are, ^hat human souls exist after their sepazation from tiis 
body, that they are in a good or evil state according to their good or ill behaviour, 
but that neither their happin< ss nor their misery wiU be complete or perfect before 
tbe day of judgment. His ai {umentelion is thus summed up at the end of the 4th 
chapter. — Kx quUma amtta^ tfrimo, animat supercsse extincto oorpore ; secundo, bonoM 
bene, mcdat mait 9^ htA9wras ; ^ertio, nee illis stimmam felicitatemf nee his arnnmam mise' 
rimm^^mmmtram esse ante diem fu^icii." (The Bishop's reading the whole was a greater 
•ompCmeot to the work than was paid to it by two of the most eminent of his 
brethren for their learning and station. The one entered upon it, but was soon 
wearied, and laid it aside in disKust: the other returned it upon the bookseller's 
hands; and it is said that Mr. G. himself happened imluckily to be in the shop at tha 
aame time.) 

Does the Kshop comply with his own precept in the next page f (p. 175.) " Old 
age should lenify, should soften men's manners, and make them more mild and 
gentle ; but often has the contrary effect, hardens their hearts, and makes them more 
•our and crabbed.'*— He is speaking of Dr. Johnson. 

Have I ever insinuated that preferment-hunting is the great occupation of an 
ecclesiastical life? (Memoirs, passim); that a minister's influence ana a bishop's 
patronage are sometimes pledged eleven deep T (p. 151); that a prebendary considers 
the audit week aa the better part of the year ? (p. 127); or that the most eminent of 
prieetji, the pope himself, would change their religion, if anything better could 
M offered them ? (p. 56.) Such things are more than insiniiated in the Bishop's 
life, whi:h afforded some scandal to the church, and some diversion to the pro- 
fane laity. 

* It may not be generally known that Louis the Sixteenth is a great reader, and 
» reader of F-«g1i«>i books. On perusing a passage of my History which seems to 
compare him to Arcadius or Honorius, he expressed his re^ntment to the Prince of 
B • . . . . , from whom the intelligence was conveyed to me. I shall neither disclaim 
the allusion, nor examine the likeness; but the situation of the Iste King of France 
excludes all suspicion of flattery ; and I am ready to declare that the concluding 
observations of my third volume were written before his accession to the throne. 
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already full ; but Lord North^s promiae was nnoere, his ' reooin- 
mcndation was effectual, and I was soon chosen on a vacancy tor the 
borough of Lymmgton, m Hampshire. In the first session of the 
new parliament the administration stood their ground ; their final over- 
throw was reserved for the second. The American war had once 
been the &vourite of the country : the pride of England was irritated 
by the resistance of her colonies, and the executive power was driven 
by national clamour into the most vigorous and coerdve measures 
But the length of a fruitless contest, the loss of armies, the accumu- 
lation of debt and taxes, and the hostile confederacy of France, 
Spdn, and Holland, indisposed the public to the American war, and 
the persons by whom it was conducted ; the representatives of the 
people followed, at a slow distance, the changes of their opinion ; and 
the ministers, who refused to bend, were broken by tiie tempest As 
soon as Lord North had lost, or was about to lose, a majority in the 
House of Commons, he surrendered his office, and retired to a private 
station, with the tranquil assurance of a dear conscience and a dieerAil 
temper : tiie old fabric was dissolved, and the posts of government 
were occupied by the victorious and veteran troops of opposition. 
The lords of trade were not immediately dismissed, but the board 
itself was abolished by Mr. Burke's bill, which decency had compelled 
the patriots to revive ; and I was stripped of a convenient salary, after 
having enjoyed it about three years. 

So flexible is the title of my History, that the final aera might be 
fixed at my own choice : and I long hesitated whether I should be 
content with the three volumes, the fall of the Western empire, which 
fulfilled my first engagement with the public. In this interval of sus- 
pense, nearly a twelvemonth, I returned by a natural impulse to the 
Greek authors of antiquity ; I read with new pleasure the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, the Histories of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, 
a large portion of the tragic and comic theatre of Athens, and many 
interesting dialogues of the Socratic school. Yet in the luxury of 
freedom I began to wish for the daily task, the active pursuit, which 
gave a value to every book, and an object to every inquiry : the 
preface of a new edition announced my design, and I dropped without 
reluctance frx)m the age of Plato to that of Justinian. The origina 
texts of Procopius and Agathias supplied the events and even the 
characters of his reign ; but a laborious winter was devoted to the 
Codes, the Pandects, and the modem interpreters, before I presumed 
to form an abstract of the civil law. My skill was improved by prac- 
tice, my diligence perhaps was quickened by the loss of office ; and, 
excepting the last chapter, I had finished the fourth volume before I 
sought a retreat on the banks of the Leman Lake. 

It is not the purpose of this narrative to expatiate on the public ni* 
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aecTet historj of the times : the schism which followed the death of 
the Maiquis of Rockingham, the appointment of the Earl of Shel- 
bumcy the resignation of Mr. Fox, and his famous coalition with Lord 
North. But I may assert with some degree of assurance, that in their 
political conflict diose great antagonists had never felt any personal 
animosity to each other, that their reconciliation was easy and sincere, 
and that their friendship has never been clouded by the shadow of 
suspicion or jealousy. The most violent or venal of their respective 
followers embraced this fair occasion of revolt, but their alliance still 
commanded a majority in the House of Commons ; the peace was 
censored. Lord Shelbume resigned, and the two Mends knelt on the 
same cushion to take the oath of secretary of state. From a principle 
of gratitude I adhered to the coalition ; my vote was coimted in the 
day of battle, but I was overlooked in the division of the spoil. There 
were many claimants more deserving and importimate than myself: 
the board of trade could not be restored ; and, while the list of places 
was curtailed, the number of candidates was doubled. An easy dis- 
liuflsion to a secure seat at the board of customs or excise was pro- 
mised on the first vacancy : but the chance was distant and doubtiul ; 
nor could I solidt with much ardour an ignoble servitude, which 
would have robbed me of the most valuable of my studious hoiurs : '' 
at the same time the tumult of London, and the attendance on 
parliament, were grown more irksome ; and, without some additional 
income, I could not long or prudently maintain the style of expense 
to which I was accustomed. 

From my early acquaintance with Lausanne I had always cherished 
a secret wish that the school of my youth might become the retreat 
of my declining age. A moderate fortune would secure the blessings 
of ease, leisure, and independence: the country, the people, the 
manners, the language, were congenial to my taste ; and I might 
indulge the hope of passing some years in the domestic society of a 
friend. After travelling with several English,® Mr. Deyverdun was 

V Aboai the same time, it being in contemplation to send a eecretary of embamy 
to Paris, ICr. Gibbon was a competitor for that office. The credit of being distin- 
gmahed and stopped by government when he was leaving England, the salary of 1200/. 
»-year, the society of Paris, and the hope of a future provision for life, dispoflod liim 
to reDouDce, though with much reluctance, an agreeable scheme on the point of 
exeeation; to engage, without experience, in a scene of business which he never liked; 
to give himself a master, or at least a principal, of an unknown, perhaps an umuuiable 
cbiuracter: to which might be added the danger of the recal of the ambassador, or the 
change of ministry. Mr. Anthony Storer was preferred. Mr. Gibbon was somewhat 
indignant at the preference; but he never knew that it was the act of his friend Mr. 
Fox, contrary to the solicitations of Mr.Craufurd, and other of his friends.— SiiEFrmiJ). 

* Sir Richard Wonley, Lord Chesteraeld, Brodorick Lord Midloton, and Mr 
Htune, brother to Sir Abraluun. 
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now setiJed at home, in a pleasant habitation, the gift of his deceased 
aunt : we had long been separated, we had long been silent ; yet in 
my first letter I exposed, with the most perfect confidence, my situa- 
tion, my sentiments, and my designs. His inunediate answer was a 
warm and joyful acceptance ; the picture of our future life provided 
my impatience ; and the terms of arrangement were short and simple, 
as he possessed the property, and I undertook the expense of our 
common house. Before I could break my English chain it was in- 
cumbent on me to struggle with the feelings of my heart, the indo- 
lence of my temper, and the opinion of the world, which unanimously 
condemned this voluntary banishment. In the disposal of my effects, 
the library, a sacred deposit, was alone excepted. As my post-chaise 
moved over Westminstei^bridge I bade a long farewell to the 
" fumum et opes strepitumque Romae." My journey, by the direct 
road through France, was not attended with any accident, and I 
arrived at Lausanne nearly twenty years after my second departure. 
Within less than three months the coalition struck on some hidden 
rocks: had 1 remained on board I should have perished in the 
general shipwreck. 

Since my establishment at Lausanne more than seven years have 
elapsed ; and if every day has not been equally soft and serene, not 
a day, not a moment, has occurred in which I have repented of my 
choice. During my absence, a long portion of human life, many 
changes had happened : my elder acquaintance had left the stage ; 
virgins were ripened into matrons, and children were grown to the 
age of manhood. But the same manners were transmitted from one 
generation to another : my friend alone was an inestimable treasure ; 
my name was not totally forgotten, and all were ambitious to wel- 
come the arrival of a stranger and the return of a fellow-citizen. 
The first winter was given to a general embrace, without any nice 
discrimination of persons and characters. After a more regular 
settlement, a more accurate survey, I discovered three solid and per- 
manent benefits of my new situation. 1. My personal freedom had 
been somewhat impaired by the House of Commons and the Board 
of Trade ; but I was now delivered from the chain of duty and de- 
pendence, from the hopes and fears of political adventure : my sober 
mind was no longer intoxicated by the fumes of party, and I rejoiced 
in my escape as often as I read of the midnight debates which pre- 
ceded the dissolution of parliament. 2. My English economy had 
been that of a solitary bachelor, who might aflbrd some occasional 
dinners. Li Switzerland I enjoyed, at every meal, at every hour, the 
free and pleasant conversation of ttie friend of my youth ; and my 
daily table was always provided for the reception of one or two extra- 
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ordinary guests. Our importance in society is less a positive than a 
relative weight : in London I was lost in the crowd ; I ranked with 
the first families of Lausanne, and my style of prudent expense 
enabled me to maintain a fair balance of reciprocal civilities. 
3. Instead of a small house between a street and a stable-yard, I 
began to occupy a spacious and convenient mansion, connected on 
the north side with the city, and open on the south to a beautiful and 
boundless horizon. A garden of four acres had been laid out by the 
taste of Mr. Deyverdun : firom the garden a rich scenery of meadows 
and vineyards descends to the Leman Lake, and the prospect far 
licyond the Lake is crowned by the stupendous mountains of Savoy. 
My books and my acquaintance had been first united in London ; 
but this happy position of my library in town and country was finally 
reserved for Lausanne. Possessed of every comfort in this triple 
alliance, I could not be tempted to change my habitation with the 
changes of the seasons. 

My friends had been kindly apprehensive that I should not be able 
to exist in a Swiss town at the foot of the Alps, after having so long 
conversed with the first men of the first cities of the world. Such 
lofty connections may attract the curious, and gratify the vain ; but 
I am too modest, or too proud, to rate my own value by that of my 
associates ; and, whatsoever may be the fame of learning or genius, 
experience has shown me that the cheaper qualifications of politeness 
and good sense are of more useful currency in the commerce of life. 
By many, conversation is esteemed as a theatre or a school : but, 
after the morning has been occupied by the lal>ours of the library, I 
wi;3h to unbend rather than to exercise my mind ; and in the interva. 
between tea and supper I am far from disdaining the innocent amuse- 
ment of a game at cards. Lausanne is peopled by a numerous 
gentry, whose companionable idleness is seldom disturbed by the 
pursuits of avarice or ambition : the women, though confined to a 
domestic education, are endowed for the most part with more taste 
and knowledge than their husbands and brothers : but the decent 
ft«edom of both sexes is equally remote from the extremes of sim- 
plicity and refinement I shall add, as a misfortune rather than a 
merit, that the situation and beauty of the Pays de Vaud, the long 
habits of the English, the medical reputation of Dr. Tissot, and the 
fashion of viewing the mountains and Glaciers^ have opened us on 
all sides to the incursions of foreigners. The visits of Mr. and 
Madame Necker, of Prince Henry of Prussia, and of Mr. Fox, may 
form some pleasing exceptions ; but, in general, I^usannc has ap- 
peared most agreeable in my eyes when we have been abandoned to 
our own society. I had frequently seen Mr. Necker, in the summer 

I 2 
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of 1784, at a country house near Lausanne, where he composed his 
Treatise on the Administration of the Finances. I have since, in 
October 1790, visited him in his present residence, the castle and 
barony of Copet, near Geneva. Of the merits and measures of thai 
statesman various opinions may be entertained; but all impartial 
men must agree in their esteem of his integrity and patriotism. 

In the month of August 1784, Prince Henry of Prussia, in his 
way to Paris, passed three days at Lausanne. His military conduct 
has been praised by professional men ; his character has been vilified 
by the wit and malice of a demon f but I was flattered by his affa- 
bility, and entertained by his conversation. 

In his tour to Switzerland (September 1788) Mr. Fox gave me 
two days of free and private society. He seemed to feel, and even 
to envy, the happiness of my situation ; while I admired the powers 
of a superior man, as they are blended in his attractive character 
with the softness and simplicity of a child. Perhaps no human being 
w.as ever more perfectly exempt from the taint of malevolence, vanity, 
or falsehood. 

My transmigration from London to Lausanne could not be effected 
without intemipthig the course of my historical labours. The hurry 
of my departure, the joy of my arrival, the delay of my tools, sus- 
pended their progress ; and a fidl twelvemonth was lost before I could 
resume the thread of regular and daily industry. A number of books 
mi)st requisite and least common had been previously selected ; tlie 
academical library of Lausanne, which I could use as my own, con- 
Uiined at least the fathers and councils ; and I have deri?ed some 
occasional succour from the public collections of Berne and Geneva. 
The fourth volume was soon terminated, by an abstract of the con- 
troversies of the Incarnation, which the learned Dr. Prideaux was 
apprehensive of exposing to profane eyes. It had been the original 
design of the learned Dean Prideaux to write the history of the ruin 
of the Eastern Church. In this work it would have been necessary 
not only to unravel all those controversies which the Christians made 
about the hypostatical union, but also to unfold all the niceties and 
subtle notions which each sect entertained concerning it The pious 
historian was apprehensive of exposing that incomprehensible mystery 
to the cavils and objections of unbelievers ; and he durst not, " see- 
ing the nature of this book, venture it abroad in so wanton and lewd 
an age." ^ 

In the fifth and sixth volumes the revolutions of the empire and 
the world are most rapid, various, and instructive , and the Greek or 

• M^^nioire Secret de la Cour de Berlin, par M.rnbeau. 

* See l*reface to the Life of M.'Uiomot, p. 10, U. 
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Roman historians are checked by the hostile narratives of the bar^ 
barians of the East and the West' 

It was not till after many designs and many trials that I prefen*ed, 
as I still prefer, the method of grouping my picture by nations ; and 
the seeming neglect of chronological order is surely compensated by 
the superior merits of interest and perspicuity. The style of the first 
volume is, in my opinion, somewhat crude and elaborate; in the 
second and third it is ripened into ease, correctness, and num- 
bers ; but in the three last I may have been seduced by the facility 
of my pen, and the constant habit of speaking one language and 
writing another may have infused some mixture of Gallic idioms. 
IIi4>pily for my eyes, I have always closed my studies with the day, 
and commonly with the morning ; and a long, but temperate, labour 
has been accomplished, without fatiguing either the mind or body ; 
but when I computed the remainder of my time and my task, it was 
apparent that, according to the season of publication, the delay of a 
month would be productive of that of a year. I was now straining 
for the goal, and in the last winter many evenings were borrowed 
from the social pleasures of Lausanne. I could now wish that a pause, 
an interval, had been allowed for a serious revisal. 

I have presumed to mark the moment of conception : I shall now 
commemorate the hour of my final deliverance. It was on the day, 
or rather night, of the 27th of June 1787, between the hours of 
eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the last page, in a 
summer-house in my garden. After laying down my pen I took 
8c*veral turns in a berceau^ or covered walk of acacias, which com- 
mands a prospect of the country, the lake, and the mountains. The 
air was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon was 
reflected from the waters, and all nature was silent. I will not dis- 
semble the first emotions of joy on recovery of my freedom, and, pcr- 
liaps, the establishment of my fame. But my pride was soon humbled, 
and a sober melancholy was spread over my mind, by the idea that I 
had taken an everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion, 

and tliat, whatsoever nii^ht l>e the future fate of my Ilistury, tlie life 

of the historian must be short and precarious. I will add two fiicts, 
which have seldom occun'ed in the composition of six, or at least of 
five, quartos. 1. My firet rough manuscript, without any intenne- 
diate copy, has been sent to the press. 2. Not a sheet has been seen 

' I have followed the judiciouH precept of the Abb<5 du Mably (Miuiidro d'ecrire 
rilistoire, p. n(»), who advises the liiMtoriun uot to dwell too miuutely ou the dea«y 
of the Enttem empiro; but to oonMider the bail>ariaii conquerors aa a more w( rthjf 
fubjeci of hiv iiarr»tivo. ** Fas eat ot ub hoate doccji.'* 
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by any human eyes, excepting those of the author and the printer : 
the faults and the merits are exclusively my own.' 

I cannot help recollecting a much more extraordinary fact, which 
is affirmed of himself by Retif de la Bretonne, a voluminous and 
original writer of French novels. He laboured, and may still labour, 
in the humble office of corrector to a printing-house ; but this office 
enabled him to transport an entire volume from his mind to the press ; 
and his work was given to the public without ever having been 
written by the pen. 

After a quiet residence of four years, during which I had never 
moved ten miles from Lausanne, it was not without some reluctance 
and terror that I undertook, hi a journey of two hundred leagues, to 
cross the mountains and the sea. Yet this formidable adventure was 
achieved without danger or fatigue ; and at the end of a fortnight I 
found myself in Lord Sheffield's house and library, safe, happy, and 
at home. The character of my friend (Mr. Holroyd) had recom- 
mended him to a seat in parliament for Coventry, the command of a 
regiment of light dragoons, and an Irish peerage. The sense and 
spirit of his political writings have decided the public opinion on the 
great questions of our commercial interest with America and Ireland.* 

The sale of his ' Observations on the American States ' was diffusive, 
their effect beneficial ; the Navigation Act, the palladium of Britain, 
was defended, and perhaps saved, by his pen ; and he proves, by the 
weight of fact and argument, that the mother-country may survive 
and flourish after the loss of America. My friend has never culti- 
vated the arts of composition ; but his materials are copious and cor- 
rect, and he leaves on his paper the clear impression of an active and 
vigorous mind. His ' Observations on the Trade, Manufactures, 
and present State of Ireland ' were intended to guide the industry, 
to correct the prejudices, and to assuage the passions of a country 
whicli seemed to forget that she could be free and prosperous only 
by a friendly connection with Great Britain. The concluding observa- 
tions are written with so much ease and spirit that they may be read 
by those who are the least interested in the suliject. 

• Extract from Mr. Gibbon* s Commonplace Book. 

ThelVth vol umo of the HiBtory of tho Decline I begun March 1, 1782 ended June, 

and Fall of the Koman Empire . • . . \ 1784. 

The Vth volume begun July 1784 — ended May 1, 1786. 

The Vlth volume (begvm May 18, 1786— ended Juno 

) 27, 1787. 

These three volumes were sent to press August 15, 1787, and the whole impreaaion 
was concluded April following. 

* Observations on the Commerce of the American States, by John Lord Sliefificld. 
tJ>e 6th edition, London, 1784. in 8vo. 
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lie fell^ (1784) with the unpopular coalition; but his merit haa 
been acknowledged at the last general election, 1790, by the honour- 
able invitation and free choice of the city of Bristol. During the 
whole time of my residence in England I was entertained at Sheffield- 
place and in I)owning-street by his hospitable kindness; and the 
most pleasant period was that which I passed in the domestic society 
of the fiunily. In the larger circle of the metropolis I obseTed the 
country and the inhabitants with the knowledge, and without the pre- 
judices, of an Englishman ; but I rejoiced in the apparent increase 
of wealth and prosperity, which might be fairly divided between the 
spirit of the nation and the wisdom of the minister. All party resent- 
ment was now lost in oblivion ; since I was no man's rival, no man 
was my enemy. I felt the dignity of independence, and, as I asked 
no more, I was satisfied with the general civilities of the worid. The 
bouse in London which I frequented with most pleasure and assiduity 
was that of Lord North. After the loss of power and of sight he 
was still happy in himself and his friends, and my public tribute of 
gratitude and esteem could no longer be suspected of any interested 
motive. Before my departure from England I was present at the 
august spectacle of Mr. Hastings's trial in Westminster Hall. It is 
not my province to absolve or condemn the Governor of India ;® but 
Mr. Sheridan's eloquence commanded my applause ; nor could I hear 
without emotion the personal compliment which he paid me in the 
presence of the British nation.'' 

From this display of genius, which blazed four successive days, I 
shall stoop to a very mechanical circumstance. As I was waiting in 
the manager's box I had the curiosity to inquire of the shorthand- 
writer how many words a ready and rapid orator might pronounce 
in an hour ? From 7000 to 7500 was his answer. The medium of 
7200 will afford 120 words in a minute, and two words in each second. 
But this computation will only apply to the English language. 

As the publication of my three last volumes was the principal 
object, so it was the first care, of my English journey. The previous 

• It is not obvioM from whence he fell; he never held nor desired any office of 
**ni« lument whatever, unleps his military commiaiionfl, and the command of a 
n*'.nn»ont of light dragT»on«, which he raised himself, and which was disbanded on the 
pt-ace in 1 783, should be doeniefl such. 

• He considcrwl the prrsecuium of that highly respectable person to have arisi^n 
from party views. — SnKFFiF.LD. 

• He said the facts that made up the volume of narrative were unparalleled in 
atrocinusness, and that nothing equal in criminality was to be traced, either in 
ancient or modem histor}', in the correct periods of Tacitus or the luminous page of 
Gibbon." — Mornt'tPj Chronicie, June 14, 1788. 



■ Did no '* goo<l-naturcd friend" im- compliment" "I meant to say roltrn*. 
pnrt t<) Gibbon the maliei<ms turn which mms" ? — M. 
the wit, in private, gave to Uii.n "jHi^onid 
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arrangeinentB with the bookseller and the printer were settled in my 
passage through London, and the proofe which I retoraed more cor- 
rect were transmitted erery post from the press to Sheffield-plaoa 
The length of the operation, and the leismie of the oountiy, allowed 
some time to review my manuscript SeTeral rare and us^ul books, 
the Assises de Jerusalem, Bamusius de Bello C. F^, the Greek 
Acts of the Synod of Florence, the Statuta Urbis Boms, &c., were 
procured, and I introduced in their proper places the supplements 
which they afforded. The impression of tiie fourth volume had 
consumed three months. Our common interest reqmred that we 
should move with a quicker pace; and Mr. Strahan fulfilled his 
engagement, which few printers could sustain, of delivering every 
week three thousand copies of nine sheets. The day of publication 
was, however, delayed, tiiat it might coindde witii the fifty-first 
anniversary of my own birthday ; the double festival was celebrated 
by a cheerful literary dinner at Mr. Cadeirs house ; and I seemed 
to blush while they read an elegant compliment firom Mr. Uayley,* 

Ooeasumdl StanzoM^ hy Mr. HayUy^ read afUr ih/e dinner at Mr, CaddPe^ Mojf B, 
1788; being the cU^f (^ ihe fM%eaH(m </ the threelasi vUt^ 
HisUny^ and hie birthdc^. 

Gboi of Eroland, and of Bomb! 
In mntoal triumph here aaiume 

The honoon each mav diiml 
This eooial scene with smiles sunrey 1 
And conseorate the festive day 

To Friendship and to Famel 

Enough, by Desolation's tide. 
With anguish, and indignant pride. 

Has RoMB bewail'd her faie; 
And moum'd that Time, in Havoc's hour. 
Defaced each monument of power 

To speak her truly great: 

O'er maim*d Poltbius, just and sage, 
O^er LivVs mutilated page, 

How deep was her regret! 
Touch'd by this Queen, in ruin grand. 
See! Qlory, by an E^lish hand. 

Now pays a mighty debt: 

Lo ! sacred to the Roman Name, 

And raised, like Rome's inmiortal Fsmo^ 

By Qenius and by Toil, 
The splendid Work a crown'd to-day, 
On which Oblivion ne'or shall prey, 

Not Envy make her spoil ! 

England, exult! and view not now 
With jealous glance each nation's brow. 

Where History's palm has spread ! 
In every path of liberal art, 
^y Sons to prime distinction start. 

And no superior dread. Science 
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hose poetical talents had more than once heen employed in the 
raise of his friend. Before Mr. Hayley inscribed with my name his 
pistles on history I was not acqu^nted with that amiable man and 
legaot poet He afterwards thanked me in verse for my second and 
bird Tolumes;* and in the summer of 1781 the Roman Eagle^® 

Sdeiioe for thee a Newton raised; 
For thy renown a Shakspeabb blazed. 

Lord of the drama's sphere 1 
In different fields to equal praise 
See Histoi^ now thy GIBBON raise 

To shine vdthout a peer! 

Eager to honour living worth. 
And bless to-day the double birth. 

That proudest joy may cbum. 
Let artless Truth uus homage pay, 
And consecrate the festive day 

To Friendship and to Fame ! 

* SOS HIT TO EDWABD GIBBOK, ESQ., ON THE PUBUCATION OF mS 8B0OMD AK2> 

TUIBD VOLUMBS, 1781. 

With proud delight th' imperial founder gazed 

On the new beauty of his second Rome, 
When on his eager eye rich temples blazed, 

And his fSur city rose in youthful bloom : 
A pride more noble may thy heart assume, 

QiBBON t gazing on thy growing work, 
In which, constructed for a happier doom, 

No hastv marks of vain ambition lurk: 
Thou mayst deride both Time's destructive sway. 

And baser Envy's beauty-mangling dirk; 
Thy gorgeous fitbric, plann'd with wise delay, 

Shall baffle foes more savage than the Turk; 
As ages multiply, its fame shall rise. 
And earth must perish ere its splendour dies. 

•• A OARD OF INVITATION TO MR. GIBBON AT BRIGHTUELMBTONE, 1781. 

An English sparrow, pert and free. 
Who chirps beueath his native tree, 
Hearing the Roman eagle 's near. 
And feeling more respect than fear, 
Thus, with united love and awe. 
Invitee him to his shed of straw. 

Tho' he is but a twittering sparrow, 
The field he hops in rather narrow. 
When nobler plumes attract his view 
He ever pavs them homage due ; 
He looks with reverential wonder 
On him whose talons boar the thunder; 
Nor could the iackdaws e'er inveigle 
His voice to vilify the eagle, 
Tho*, issuing from the holy towers 
In which they build their warmest bowerK, 
Their sovereign's haunt they silly search, 
In hopes to catch him on his perch 
(For Pindar says, bo«i<le his Qod 
The thunder-bearing bird will nod). 
Then, peeping round his still retreat, 
They pick from underneath hiH fix)t 
Some multod feather he lets full, 
Aud swcoi' he caimot fiy at all. Lord 
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{a proud title) accepted the invitation of the English Sparrow, who 
chirped in the groves of Eartham, near Chidiester. As most of the 
former purchasers were naturally desirous of completing their sets, 
the sale of the quarto edition was quick and easy ; and an octavo size 
was printed to satisfy at a cheaper rate the public demand. The 
conclusion of my work was generally read, and variously judged. 
The style has been exposed to much academical criticism ; a religious 
clamour was revived, and the reproach of indecency has been loudly 
echoed by the rigid censors of morals. I never could understand the 
clamour that has been raised against the indecency of my three last 
volumes.^ 1. An equal degree of freedom in the former part, espe- 
cially in the first volume, had passed without reproach. 2. I am 
justified in painting the manners of the times ; the vices of Theodora 
form an essential feature in the reign and cnaracter of Justinian ; and 
the most naked tale in my history is told by the Rev. Mr. Joseph 
Warton, an instructor of youth (Essay on the Genius and Writings 
of Pope, p. 322-324). 3. My English text is chaste, and all licen- 
tious passages are left in the obscurity of a learned language. Le 
Latin dans ses mots brave VTionnetete^ says the correct Boileau, in a 
country and idiom more scrupulous than our own. Yet, upon the 
whole, the History of the Decline and Fall seems to have struck root 
both at home and abroad, and may perhaps a hundred years hence 
still continue to be abused. I am less flattered by Mr. Person's hin-h 
encomium on the style and spirit of my History than I am satisfied 
with his honourable testimony to my attention, diligence, and accu- 
racy ; those humble virtues which religious zeal had most audaciously 
denied. The sweetness of his praise is tempered by a reasonable 
mixture of acid.^ (~) As the book may not be common in England, I 

Lord of tho sky ! whose pounce can tear 
These croakera, that infest the air, 
Trust him ! tlie sparrow loves to sing 
The praise of thy imperial wing ! 
He thinks thou' It deem him, on his word, 
An honest, though familiar bird ; 
And hopes thou soon wilt condescend 
To look upon thy little friend ; 
That he may boast around his grove 
A visit from the bird of Jove. 

Oibboirs inanifost delight at the flat better proof of his gratitude than t.iAto. 
lululation of his poetical admirer is a — M. 

C*) See his preface, p. 28, 32. 



' The editor caimot agiee in this ex- ■ '* Mr. Gibbon's industry is indefati- 

culpation of Gibbon, but to justify his g:ible; his accuracy scrupuloiis; his road* 

<»I)iuion it would bo nece.s.<^iry to direct ing, which is R«)Tnctimc8 ostent-itiously 

nartio'ilar attention to passtiges which are displayed, immense; his attention alwayi 

better left unnoticed. - M. aw;ikc; his niemt»ry retentive; his atyk* 
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shall transcribe my own character from the Bibliotheca Historica of 
Meuselius,' a learned and laborious German : — *' Summis aevi nostri 
historicis Gibbonus sine dubio adnumerandus est Inter Capitolii 
nunas stans primum hujus operis scribendi consilium cepit Floren- 
tiasimoe vitse annoe colligendo et laborando eidem impendit Enatum 
inde monumentum aere perennius, licet passim appareant sinistre 
dicta, minus perfecta, veritati non satis consentanea. Videmus qui- 
dem ubique fere studium scrutandi veritatemque scribendi maximum : 
tamen mne Tillemontio duce, ubi sdlicet hujus historia finltur, sepius 
noeter titubat atque hallucinatur. Quod Tel maxime fit, ubi de rebus 
Ecdesiastids vel de juris prudentia Romani (tom. iv.) tradit, et in 
aliis locia. Attamen naevi hujus generis baud impediuntquo minus 
operis summam et olxovo/Maif prsedare dispositam, delectum rerum 
sa{Ment]flsimum, argutum quoque interdum, dictionemque seu stylum 
historioD aeque ac philosopho dignissimum, et vix a quoque alio Anglo, 
Uumio ac Robertsono baud exceptis (jfrcereptum f), vehementer 

laudemus, atque saeculo nostro de hujusmodi historia gratulemur 

Gibbonus adycrsarios cum in tum extra patriam nactus est, quia 
propagationem religionis Christianae, non, ut vulgo fieri solet, aut 
more Theologorum, scd ut Historicum et Philosophum decet, 
ex|io6uerat'' 

The French, Italian, and German translations hare been executed 
with various success ; but, instead of patronising, I should willingly 
suppress sudi imperfect copies, which injure the character while 

» Vol. iv., part 1, p. 342, 344. 



emphatic and expressive; his sentences tably fine, that he had as much to say 

tiarmonioiLs; his reflections are just and upon a ribbon as a Raphael. 

profound; nor does his humanity ever " A less pardonable fault is that rage 

wluDiber, unless when women are ravished, for indecency which pervades the whole 

or the Oiristians persecuted. He often work, but especiallv the last voluii.es; 

makes, when he cannot find, an occasion and to the honour of his consistency, this 

to iiiitult our religion, which he hates so is the same man who is so prudish that he 

conliiilly that he might seem to revenge does not call Belisarius a cuckold, because 

»i>me personal injury. Such is his eager- it is too bad a word for a decent historian 

ncrm in the cause, that he stoo|)e to the to use. If the history were anonymous, 

lu'ffft denpicjible pun, or to the most I should guess that those disgraceful ob- 

Awkward perversion of language, for the sccnities were written by some debauchee, 

pleasure of turning the Scripture into who, having from ago, or accident, or 

ril»4ildry, or of calling Jesus an impostor, excess, survived the practices of lust, 

Tliough his style is in general correct still indulged himself in the luxury of 

and elegant, he sometimes draws out speculation, and exposed the imp<itent 

•the thrt'o*! of his verbosity finer than iuibocility, after he htul lost the vigour, of 

the staple of his argument.* In en- liis passions."— P<>i*8on, I^etters to Travis. 

deavouring to avoid vulgar terms he too Gibbon showed some forbearance in his 

fre(|uently dignifies trifles, and clothes allusion to the ** bitter-sweet*' of this 

common thoughts in a splendid dross criticism. The professor's own liabits, 

tltat would be rich enough for the noblest and, imle^s ho is much belied, the style 

id»rfij«. In j»hort, we aiv too oftm re- of his conversation, laid him open to 

uiinde<l of that great man, Mr. iVi;^' MiO sonio rctaliuiicn, when he assumed tl.4 

luctiouccr, whose ijiiauucr Wiis so iniiui- tone of a uioi*al iiud religioua censor.— M. 
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they propagate the name of the author. The first volume had been 
feebly, though faithfully, translated into French by M. Le Clerc de 
Septchenes, a young gentleman of a studious chiuracter and libera) 
fortune. After his decease the work was continued by two manu- 
facturers of Paris, MM. Desmuniers and Cantwell ; but the former 
is now an active member of the National Assembly, and the under- 
taking languishes in the hands of his associate.^ The superior 
merit of the interpreter, or his language, inclines me to prefer the 
Italian version : but I wish that it were in my power to read the 
German, which is praised by the best judges. The Irish pirates are 
at once my friends and my enemies. But I cannot be displeased 
with the two numerous and correct impressions which have been 
published for the use of the Continent at Basil in Switzerland.* The 
conquests of our language and literature are not confined to Europe 
alone, and a writer who succeeds in London is speedily read on the 
banks of the Delaware and the Ganges. 

In the preface of the fourth volume, while I gloried in the name of 
an Englishman, I announced my approaching return to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Lake of Lausanne. Thb last trial confirmed my 
assurance that I had wisely chosen for my own happiness ; nor did I 
once in a year's visit entert^un a wish of settling in my native country. 
Britain is the free and fortunate island ; but where is the spot in 
which I could unite the comforts and beauties of my establishment at 
Lausanne? The tumult of London astonished my eyes and ears; 
the amusements of public places were no longer adequate to the 
trouble; the clubs and assemblies were filled with new faces and 
young men ; and our best society, our long and late dinners, would 
soon have been prejudicial to my health. Without any share in the 
political wheel, I must be idle and insignificant: yet the most 
splendid temptations would not have enticed me to engiige a second 
time in the servitude of parliament or office. At Tunbridge, some 
weeks after the publication of my History, I reluctantly quitted Lord 
and Lady Sheffield, and with a young Swiss friend,* whom I had 
introduced to the English world, I pursued the road of Dover and 
Lausanne. My habitation was embellished in my absence ; and the 
last division of books, which followed my steps, incrccosed my chosen 
library to the number of between six and seven thousand volumes. 

• Of thoir fourteen octavo volumes the two last include the whole body of the 
uotoH. The public importunity had forced mc to remove them from the end of the 
volume to the bottom of the page; but I have often repented of my compliance. 

M. Wilhelra de Sevcry. 



* The French tramilation luus now been corrected and re-edited by the luutftetl^ 
hand of M. Quizot. — M. 
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My seraglio was ample, my choice was free, my appetite was keen. 
After a full repast on Homer and Aristophanes, I involved myself in 
the i^osophic maze in the writings of Plato, of which the dramatic 
i^ perhaps, more interesting than the argumentative part; but I 
stepped aside into every path of inquiry which reading or reflection 
accidentally opened. 

Alas I die joy of my return, and my studious ardour, were soon 
damped by the melancholy state of my friend Mr. Deyverdun. His 
health and spirits had long suffered a gradual decline, a succession 
of apoplectic fits announced his dissolution, and, before he expired, 
those who loved him could not wish for the continuance of his life. 
The voice of reason might congratulate his deliverance, but the 
feelings of nature and friendship could be subdued only by time : 
his amiable character was still alive in my remembrance ; each room, 
each walk was imprinted with our common footsteps ; and I should 
blush at my own philosophy, if a long interval of study had not 
preceded and followed the death of my friend. By his last will he 
left to me the option of purchasnig his house and garden, or of 
pnesessing them during my life, on the payment either of a stipulated 
price, or of an easy retribution, to his kinsman and heir. I should 
probably have been tempted by the daemon of property, if some legal 
difficulties had not been started against my title ; a contest would 
have been vexatious, doubtful, and invidious; and the heir most 
prratefuUy subscribed an agreement, which rendered my life posses- 
sion more perfect, and his future condition more advantageous. Yet 
I had often revolved the judicious lines in which Pope answers the 
objections of his long-sighted friend, — 

Pity to build without or child or wife; 
Wliy, you'll enjoy it only all your life: 
Well, if the use bo ndne, does it concern one 
Whether the name belong to Pope or Vernon f 

Tlie certainty of my tenure has allowed me to lay out a considerable 
sum in improvements and alterations : they, have been executed with 
gkiW and taste ; and few men of letters, perhaps, in Europe, are so 
desirably lodged as myself. But I feel, and with the decline of years 
I shall more painfully feel, that I am alone in paradise. Among the 
circle of my acqmuntance at Lausanne, I have gradually acquired the 
solid and tender friendship of a respectable family f the four persons 
of whom it is composed are all endowed with the virtues l)cst adapted 
to their age and situation ; and I am encouraged to love the parentis 
fes a brother, and the children as a father. Every day we seek and 

' The family of do Sevcry. 
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6nd the opportunities of meeting : yet even this valuabk oonnectioD 
cannot supply the loss of domestic society. 

Within the last two or three years our tranquillity has been 
clouded by the disorders of France ; many families at La^isanne were 
alarmed and affected by the terrors of an impending bankruptcy; 
but the revolution, or rather the dissolution, of the kingdom, has been 
heard and felt in the adjacent lands. 

I beg leave to subscribe my assent to Mr. Burke's creed on the 
revolution of France. I admire his eloquence, I approve his politics, 
I adore his chivalry, and I can almost excuse his reverence for church 
establishments. I have sometimes thought of writing a dialogue of 
the dead, in which Lucian, Erasmus, and Voltaire should mutually 
acknowledge the danger of exposing an old superstition to the con- 
tempt of the blind and fanatic multitude. 

A swarm of emigrants of both sexes, who escaped from the public 
ruin, has been attracted by the vicinity, the manners, and the lan- 
guage of Lausanne ; and our narrow habitations, in town and country, 
are now occupied by the first names and titles of the departed 
monarchy. Tkese noble fugitives are entitied to our pity; they 
may claim our esteem, but they cannot, in their present state of 
mind and fortune, much contribute to our amusement. Instead of 
looking down as calm and idle spectators on the theatre of Europe, 
our domestic harmony is somewhat embittered by the infusion of 
party spirit : our ladies and gentlemen assume the character of self- 
taught politicians ; and the sober dictates of wisdom and experience 
are silenced by the clamour of the triumphant democrates. The 
fanatic missionaries of sedition have scattered the seeds of discontent 
in our cities and villages, which have flourished above two hundred 
and fifty years without fearing the approach of war or feeling the 
weight of government. Many individuals, and some communities, 
appear to be infected with the Gallic frenzy, the wild theories of 
equal and boundless freedom; but I trust that the body of the 
people will be faithful to their sovereign and to themselves ; and 1 
am satisfied that the failure or success of a revolt would equally 
terminate in the ruin of the country. While the aristocracy of 
Berne protects the happiness, it is superfluous to inquire whether 
it be founded in the rights of man : the economy of the state is 
liberally supplied without the aid of taxes ; and the magistrates must 
reign with prudence and equity, since they are unarmed in the midst 
of an anned nation. 

The revenue of Berne, excepting some small duties, is derived 
from church lands, tithes, feudal rights, and interest of money. The 
republic has nearly 500,000^. sterling in the English funds, and the 
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amount of their treasure is unknown to the citizens themselves. For 
myself (may the omen be averted !) I can only declare that the first 
stroke of a rebel drum would be the signal of my immediate depai*ture. 

When I contemplate the common lot of mortality, I must acknow- 
ledge that I have drawn a high prize in the lottery of life. The 
£su* greater part of the globe is overspread with barbarism or slavery ; 
in the dviliaed world the most numerous class is condemned to 
ignorance and poverty ; and the double fortune of my birth in a 
free and enlightened country, in an honourable and wealthy family, 
is the lucky chance of an unit against millions. The general pro- 
bability is about three to one that a new-bom infant will not live to 
complete his fiftieth year.^ I have now passed that age, and may 
iairly estimate the present value of my existence in the three-fold 
division of mind, body, and estate. 

1. The first and indispensable requisite of happiness is a clear 
oonscteooe, imsullied by the reproach or remembrance of an unworthy 
Action. 

Hic mums aheneus esto, 

Nil conscire eibi, du11& pallescere CTiIp&. 

I am endowed with a cheerful temper, a moderate sensibility, and 
a natural disposition to repose rather than to activity: some mis- 
chievous appetites and habits have perhaps been corrected by 
philosophy or time. The love of study, a passion which derives fresh 
vigour from enjoyment, supplies each day, each hour, with a per- 
petual source of independent and rational pleasure ; and I am not 
sensible of any decay of the mental faculties. The original soil has 
l)een highly improved by cultivation; but it may be questioned 
whether some flowers of fancy, some grateful errors, have not been 
eradicated with the weeds of prejudice. 2. Since I have escaped 
from the long perils of my childhood, the serious advice of a physician 
has seldom been requisite. " The madness of superfluous health " I 
have never known, but my tender constitution has been fortified by 
time, and the inestimable gift of the sound and peaceful slumbers of 
infancy may be imputed both to the mind and body. 8. I have 
already described the merits of my society and situation ; but these 
enjoyments would be tasteless or bitter if their possession were not 
assured by an annual and adequate supply. According to the scale 
of Switzerland I am a rich man ; and I am indeed rich, since my 
income is superior to my expense, and my expense is equal to my 
wishes My friend Lord Sheffield has kindly relieved me from the 
cares to which my taste and tenij)er are most adverse : shall I add 

• b«e Bnffoa, Supplement i rHiatoire Naturelle, torn. vii. p. 158-16 4: of a 
Kiven number uf uew-bom infanta, one half, by the fault of nature or maii ia eztin- 
guialtcd before the age of puberty and I'uason. — A melancholy calculation ! 
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that, since the failure of my first wishes, I have never entertained 
any serious thoughts of a matrimonial connection ? 

I am disgusted with the affectation of men of letters, who complain 
that they have renounced a substanCe for a shadow, and that their 
fame (which sometimes is no insupportable weight) affords a poor 
compensation for envy, censure, and persecutioiu* My own ex« 
perience, at least, has taught me a very different lesson: twenty 
happy years have been animated by the labour of my history, and its 
success has given me a name, a rank, a character, in the world, to 
which I should not otherwise have been entitled. The freedom of 
my writings has indeed provoked an implacable tribe ; but, as I was 
safe from the stings, I was soon accustomed to the buzzing of the 
hornets : my nerves are not tremblingly alive, and my literary temper 
is so happily framed, that I am less sensible of pain than of pleasure. 
The rational pride of an author may be offended, rather than flat- 
tered, by vague indiscriminate praise ; but he cannot, he should not, 
be indifferent to the fiur testimonies of private and public esteeia 
Even his moral sympathy may be gratified by the idea that now, in 
the present hour, he is imparting some degree of amusement or know- 
ledge to his friends in a distant land ; that one day his mind will be 
familiar to the grandchildren of those who are yet unborn.^ I 
cannot boast of the friendship or favour of princes ; the patronage of 
English literature has long since been devolved on our bookseUers, 
and the measure of their liberality is the least ambiguous test of our 
common success. Perhaps the golden mediocrity of my fortune has 
contributed to fortify my application. 

The present is a fleeting moment, the piist is no more ; and our 
prospect of futurity is dark and doubtfiil. This day may possibly be 
my last : but the laws of probability, so true in general, so fallacious 
in particular, still allow about fifteen years.* I shall soon enter into 

** Mr. d'Alembert relates that, as he was walkiug in the gardens of Sans Souci 
with the King of Prussia, Frederic said to him, ** Do you see &at old woman, a poor 
weeder, asleep on that sunny bank f she is probably a more happy being than either 
of us." The king and the pnilosopher may speak for themselves ; for my part, I do 
not envy the old woman. 

1 In the first of ancient or modem romances (Tom Jones) this proud sentiment, 
this feast of fancy, is enjoyed by the genius of Fielding. — "Come, bright love of 
fame, &c., fill my ravished fancy with the hopes of charming ages yet to come. 
Foretel me that some tender maid, whose grandmother is yet imbom, hereafter, 
when, under the fictitious name of Sophia, she reads the real worth which once 
existed in my Charlotte, shall from her sympathetic breast send forth the heaving 
sigh. Do thou teach me not only to foresee but to enjoy, nay even to feed on, future 
praise. Comfort me by the solemn assurance that, when the little parlour in which I 
sit at this moment shall be reduced to a worse furnished box, I shall be read with 
honour by those who never knew nor saw me, and whom I shall neither know nor 
see." — Book xiii., chap. I. 

* Mr. Buffou, from our disregard of the possibility of death within the four-and- 
twenty liours, concludes that a chance which falls below or rises above ten thousand 
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the period which, as the most agreeable of his long life, was selected 
by the judgment and experience of the sage Fontenelle. His choice 
is approTed by the eloquent historian of nature, who fixes our moral 
haf^nnesB to the mature season, in which our passions are supposed to 
be calmed, our duties fulfilled, our ambition satisfied, our fame and 
fortune established on a solid basis.' In private conversation, that 
great and amiable man added the weight of his own experience ; and 
this autumnal felicity might be exemplified in the lives of Voltaire, 
Hume, and many other men of letters. I am far more inclined to 
embrace than to dispute this comfortable doctrine. I will not suppose 
any premature decay of the mind or body ; but I must reluctantly 
observe that two causes, the abbreviation of time, and the failure 
of hope, wiU always tinge with a browner shade the evening of 
life/ 

to one will ne^er affect the hopes or fears of a peasonable man. The fact is true, 
bat oar courage is the effect of thoughtlessness, rather than of reflection. If a public 
lotte^ were drawn for the choice of an immediate victim, and if our name were 
inncribed on one of the ten thousand tickets, should we be perfectly easy ? 

* See Buffon. 

* The proportion of a part to the whole is the only standard by which we can 
msMure the length of our existence. At the age of twenty, one year is a t«MitIi, 
p«rfai^s> of the time which has elapsed within our consciousness and memory : at tlie 
age oi fifty it is no more than the fortieth, and this relative value continues to 
decrease till the last sands are shaken bv the hand of death. This reasoning may 
•aem metaphysical; but on a trial it will be found satisfactory and just. The warm 
deaires, the long expectations of youth are founded on the ignorance of themselves 
and of the world : they are gradually damped by time and experience, by dis- 
appointment and poflsesaion; and after the middle season the crowd must be content 
it} rv^niain at the toot of the mountain ; while the few who have climbed the summit 
aspire to descend or expect to fall. In old age the consolation of hope is reserved 
for the tenderness of parents, who commence a new life in their children; the faith of 
enthusiasts, who sing hallelujahs above the clouds; and the vanity of authors, who 
presume the immortality of their name and writings.* 



* It b melancholy to think that Gibbon confessed inability to comprehend the 

found no place for the confidence vrith real nature, confirms, rather thnji 

which the rational Christian looks forward weakens, his humble reliance on its 

to the ei^oyment of another and a higher certainty. — M. 
uate of existence; that state of which his 
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[Gibbon's autobiography does not extend oeyond the year 1789. 
He continued to reside at Lausanne till 1793, when he returned 
to England to alleviate by his presence and sympathy a domestic 
afSictiou of his friend Lord Sheffield. He arrived in England in the 
beginning of June, and died at London on the 16th of January in 
the following year. Lord Sheffield has ^ven an account of thejast 
illness and death of his friend, from which the following extracts 
are taken.] 

^' Mr. Gibbon arrived in the be^nning of June at my house in 
Downing-street in good health ; and after passing about a month with 
me there, we settled at Sheffield-place for the remainder of summer, 
where his wit, learning, and cheerful politeness, delighted a great 
variety of characters. Although he was inclined to represent his 
health as better than it really was, his habitual dislike to motion 
appeared to increase ; his inaptness to exercise confined him to the 
library and dining-room, and there he joined my friend Mr. Frederick 
North in pleasant arguments against exercise in general. He ridi- 
culed the unsettled and restless disposition that summer, the most 
uncomfortable, as he said, of all seasons, generally gives to those 
who have the free use of their limbs. Such arguments were little 
required to keep society, Mr. Jekyll, Mr. Douglas, &a, within doors, 
»vhen his company was only there to be enjoyed ; for neither the fine- 
ness of the season nor the most promising parties of pleasure could 
tempt the company of either sex to desert him. 

" Those who have enjoyed the society of Mr. Gibbon will a^ree 
with me that his conversation was still more captivating than iru 
writings. Perhaps no man ever divided time more fairly between 
•iterary labour and social enjoyment ; and hence, probably, he derived 
ais peculiar excellence of making his very extensive knowledge con- 
tribute, in the highest degi'ee, to the use or pleasure of those with 
A^hom he conversed. He united, in the happiest manner imaginable, 
two characters which are not often tound in the same person, the pro- 
found scholar and the peculiarly agreeable companion. 

" It would be superfluous to attempt a very minute delineation of 
a character which is. so distinctly marked in the Memoirs and Letters. 
He has described himself without reserve, and with perfect ancenty. 
The Letters, ainl especially tht3 Extracts from the Journal, which 
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could not have been written with any purpose of being seen, will 
make the reader perfectly acquainted with the man.^ 

^ Excepting a visit to Lord Egremont and Mr. Hayley, whom he 
particularly esteemed, Mr. Gibbon was not absent from Sheffield- 
place till tfie be^nning of October, when we were reluctantly obliged 
to part with him, that he might perform his engagement to Mrs. 
Gibbon at Bath, the widow of his feither, who had early deserved, and 
invariably retained, his affection. From Bath he proceeded to Lord 
Spencer's at Althorp, a family which he always met with uncommon 
ntis&ction. He continued in good health during the whole summer, 
and in excellent spirits (I never knew him enjoy better) ; and when 
he went from Sheffield-place, little did I imagine it would be the last 
time that I should have the inexpressible pleasure of seeing him there 
in full possession of health. 

" From Gibbon to Lobd Sheffield. 

" 'St. Jame8*8-8treet, Nov. 11th, 1793. 



«i 



* I must at length withdraw the veil before my state of health, 
thoogfa the naked truth may alarm you more than a fit of the gout. 
Have you never observed, through my inexpressibles^ a large pro- 
minency which, as it was not at all painfiil, and very little trouble- 
some, I had strangely neglected for many years? But since my 
departure from Sheffield-place it has increased (most stupendously), 
is increasing, and ought to be diminished. Yesterday I sent for 
Farquhar, who is allowed to be a very skilful surgeon. After viewing 
and palping, he very seriously desired to call in assistance, and has 
examined it again to-day with Mr. Cline, a surgeon, as he says, of 
the first eminence. They both pronounce it a hydrocele (a collection 
of water), which must be let out by the operation of tapping ; but, 
from its magnitude and long neglect, they think it a most extra- 
ordinary case, and wish to have another surgeon, Dr. Baillie, present. 
If the business should go off smoothly, I shall be delivered from my 

• ElMwhere Lord Sheffield obeervwi, — "His [Gibbon's] letters in general bear a 
■trong reftemblance to the style and turn of his conversation ; the characteristics of 
which were vivacity, elegance, and precision, with knowledge astonishingly extensive 
and correct. He never ceased to be instructive and entertaining; and in general 
tbif»ie WM a vein of pleasantry in his conversation which prevented its becoming 
bmguid, even during a residence of many months with a family in the country. 

** It has been supposed that he always arranged what ho intended to say before he 
•poke; his quickness in conversation contradictn this notion: but it is very true that, 
before he sat dowm to write a note or letter, he completely arranged in his mind what 
he meant to express. He pursued the same method in respect to other composition ; 
and he occasionally would walk several times about his i^iartment before he had 
P)iizided a period to his taste. He has pleasantly remarked to me that it sometimes 
cost him many a turn before he could throw a sentiment into a form that gratified 
Itts own criticism. His systematic habit of arrangement in point of stylo, assisted, 
io his instance, by an exceUent memory and correct iudgmciit, is much to be reoui- 
mended to those who aspire to perfection in writing. * 

K 2 
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burthen (it is almost as big as a small child), and walk about in foui 
or five days with a truss. But the medical gentlemen, who nevei 
speak quite plain, insinuate to me the possibility of an inflammation, 
of fever, &c. I am not appalled at the thoughts of the operation, 
which is fixed for Wednesday next, twelve o'clock ; but it has occiuned 
to me that you might wish to be present, before and afterwards, till 
the crisis was past ; and to give you that opportunity I shall solicit a 
delay till Thursday or even Friday. Adieu.' 

" Immediately on receiving the last letter, I went the same day 
from Brighthelmstone to London, and was agreeably surprised to find 
that Mr. Gibbon had dined at Lord Lucan's, and did not return to 
his lodgings, where I wiuted for him, till eleven o'clock at night. 
Those who have seen him within the last eight or ten years must be 
surprised to hear that he could doubt whether his disorder was 
apparent. When he returned to England in 1787, I was greatly 
alarmed by a prodigious increase, which I always conceived to pro- 
ceed from a rupture. I did not understand why he, who had talked 
with tne on every other subject relative to himself and his aflTairs 
without reserve, should never in any shape hint at a malady so 
troublesome ; but on speaking to his valet de chambre, he told me 
Mr. Gibbon could not bear the least allusion to that subject, and 
never would sufier him to notice it. I consulted some medical per- 
sons, who, with me supposing it to be a rupture, were of opinion that 
nothing could be done, and said that he surely must have had advice, 
and of course had taken all necessary precautions. He now talked 
freely with me about his disorder, which, he said, began in the year 
1761 ; that he then consulted Mr. Hawkins the surgeon, who did not 
decide whether it was the beginning of a rupture, or an hydrocele ; 
but he desired to see Mr. Gibbon again when he ciime to town. 
Mr. Gibbon, not feeling any pain, nor suffering any inconvenience, as 
he said, never returned to Mr. Hawkins ; and although the disorder 
continued to increase gradually, and of late years very much indeed, 
he never mentioned it to any person, however incredible it may 
appear, from 1761 to November 1793. I told him that I had always 
supposed there wiis no doubt of its being a rupture ; his answer was, 
that he never thought so, and that he and the surgeons who attended 
him were of opinion that it w^is an hydrocele. It is now certain tliat 
it was originally a nipture, and that an hydrocele had lately taken 
pJace in the same part ; and it is remarkable that his legs, which had 
been swelled about the ankle, particularly one of them, since he had 
the erysipelas in 1790, recovered their former shape as soon as the 
ivater appeared in another part, which did not happen till Iwtween 
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the time he left Sheffield-place, in the beginning of Octoher, and his 
anriTal at Althorp, towards the latter end of that month. On the 
Thursday following the date of his last letter Mr. Gibbon was tapped 
for the fijrst time ; four quarts of a transparent watery fluid were dis- 
charged by that operation. Neither inflammation nor fever ensued ; 
the tumour was diminished to nearly half its size ; the remaining part 
was a soft irregular mass. I had been with him two days before, and 
I continued with him above a week after the first tapping, during 
which time he enjoyed his usual spirits ; and the three medical gen- 
tlemen who attended him will recollect his pleasantry, even during 
the operation. He was abroad again in a few days, but, the water 
evidently collecting very fast, it was agreed that a second puncture 
should be made a fortnight after the first Knowing that I should 
be wanted at a meeting in the country, he pressed me to attend it, 
and promised that soon after the second operation was performed he 
would follow me to Sheffield-place. 

" Gibbon to Lord Sheffield at Brighton. 

" * St. Jame8'B-€tr©6t, Nov. 25th, 1793. 

" * Though Farquhar has promised to write a line, I conceive you 
may not be sorry to hear directly from me. The operation of yester- 
day was much longer, more searching, and more painftd than the 
former ; but it has eased and lightened me to a much greater de- 
gree.* No inflammation, no fever, a delicious night, leave to go 
abroad to-morrow, and to go out of town when I please, en attendant 
the future measures of a radical cure.' * * ♦ 

** On the 10th of December Mr. Gibbon proceeded to Sheffield- 
pLicc ; and his discourse was never more brilliant nor more enter- 
tainiug than on his arrival. The parallels which he drew, and the 
rom{Kinsons which he made, between the leading men of this country 
were sketched in his best manner, and were infinitely interesting. 
However, this last visit to Sheffield-place became far different from 
any he had ever made before. That ready, cheerful, various, and 
illuminatin<:^ conversation, which we hiid before admired in him, was 
not now alviays to be found in the library or the dining-room. lie 
inoviHl with difficulty, and retired from conipiiny sooner than he had 
Uvn used to do. On the 23rd of December his appetite bcj^^an to 
Ciil him. He observed to me that it was a very bad sign tvith him 
when he could noi eat his breakfast, which he had done at all times 
vrry heartily ; and this seems to have been the strongest expression of 
apprehension that he was ever observed to utter. A considerable 

' Till*) (|UArt« of tho»aiuc fluid ju* Ufoio wuiv dUchniigod. — Sueffikld. 
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degree of fever now made its appearance. Inflammation arose, from 
the weight and the bulk of the tumour. Water again collected very 
fest, and when the fever went off he never entirely recovered h'nr 
appetite even for breakfast I became very uneasy at his situation 
towards the end of the month, and thought it necessary to advise him 
to set out for London. He went to London on the 7th of January, 
and the next day I received the following billet, the last he ever 
wrote : — 

" Gibbon to Lord Sheffield. 

" 'St. James'B-Bisreet, four o'clock, Taesdaj. 

" ' This date says everything. I was almost killed between Shef- 
field-place and East Grinstcd, by hard, frozen, long, and cross ruts, 
that would disgrace the approach to an Indian wigwam. The rest 
was something less painful ; and I reached this place half-dead, but 
not seriously feverish or ill. I found a dinner invitation from Lord 
Lucan ; but what are dinners to me ? I wish they did not know of 
my departure. I catch the flying post. What an effort I Adieu 
till Thursday or Friday.' 

" By his own desire I did not follow him till Thursday the 9th. 
1 then found him far from well. The tumour more distended than 
before, inflamed, and ulcerated in several places. Remedies were 
applied to abate the inflamtpation ; but it was not thought proper to 
puncture the tumour, for the third time, till Monday the 13th of 
January, when no less than six quarts of fluid were discharged. He 
seemed much relieved by the evacuation. His spirits continued good, 
lie talked, as usual, of passing his time at houses which he had often 
frequented with great pleasure — the Duke of Devonshire's, Mr. 
(^raufurd's. Lord Spencer's, Lord Lucan's, Sir Ralph Payne's, and 
Mr. Batt's : and when I told him that I should not return to the 
country, as I had intended, he pressed me to go : knowing I had an 
engagement there on public business, he said, ' You may be back on 
Saturday, and I intend to go on Thursday to Devonshire House.' 
1 had not any apprehension that his life was in danger, although I 
began to fear that he might not be restored to a comfortable state, 
and that motion would be very troublesome to him ; but he talked of 
a radical cure. He said that it was fortunate the disorder had shown 
itself while he was in England, where he might procure the best 
assistance ; and if a radical cure could not be obtained before his 
return to Lausanne, there was an able surgeon at Geneva, who could 
come to tap him when it should be necessciry. 

*' On Tuesday the 1 Itli, whou the risk of inflammation and fevci 
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from the last operation was supposed to be passed, as the medical 
gentlemen who attended him expressed no fears for his life, I went 
that afternoon part of the way to Sussex, and the following day 
reached Sheffield-place. The next morning, the 16th, I received by 
the post a good account of Mr. Gibbon, which mentioned also that 
he hourly gained strength. In the evening came a letter by express, 
dated noon that day, which acquainted me that Mr. Gibbon had had 
a violent attack the preceding night, and that it was not probable he 
could live till I came to him. I reached his lodgings in St James's- 
street about midnight, and learned that my friend had expired a 
quarter before one o'clock that day, the 16th of January, 1794. 

" After I left him on Tuesday afternoon, the 14th, he saw some 
company. Lady Lucan and Lady Spencer, and thought himself well 
enough at night to omit the opium draught which he had been used 
to take for some time. He slept very indifferently : before nine the 
next morning he rose, but could not eat his breakfast. However, be 
appeared tolerably well, yet complained at times of a pain in his 
stomach. At one o'clock he received a visit of an hour from Madame 
de Sylva ; and at three his friend Mr. Craufiurd, of Auchinames (for 
whom he had a particular regard), called and stayed with him till 
past five o'clock. They talked, as usual, on various subjects ; and 
twenty hours before his death Mr. Gibbon happened to fall into a 
conversation, not uncommon with him, on the probable duration ol 
his life. He said that he thought himself a good life for ten, twelve, 
or perhaps twenty years. About six he ate the wing of a chicken, 
and drank three glasses of Madeira. After dinner he became very 
uneasy and impatient; complained a good deal, and appeared so 
weak that his servant was alarmed. Mr. Gibbon had sent to his 
friend and relation Mr. Robert Darell, whose house was not far dis- 
tant, de^ring to see him, and adding that he had something particular 
to say. But, unfortunately, this desired interview never took place. 

^^ During the evening he complained much of his stomach, and of 
a dispoffltion to vomit Soon after nine he took his opium draught 
and went to bed. About ten he complained of much pain, and de- 
sired that warm napkins might be applied to his stomach. He 
almost incessantly expressed a sense of pain till about four o'clock in 
the morning, when he said he found his stomach much easier. About 
seven the servant asked whether he should send for Mr. Farquhar ? 
He answered, no ; that he was as well as he had been the day before. 
At about half-past eight he got out of bed, and said he was ^ plus 
adroit ' than he had been for three months past, and got into bed 
again without assistance, better than usual. About nine he said that 
he would rise. The servant, however, persuaded him to remain in 
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bed till Mr. Farquhar, who was expei*.ted at eleven, should come. 
Till about that hour he spoke with great facility. Mr. Farquhar 
came at the time appointed, ana ne was then visibly dying. \Vlieii 
the valet de chambre returned, after attending Mr. Farquhar out of 
the room, Mr. Gibbon said, ^ Pourquoi est-ce que vaus me quittez f ' 
This was about half-past eleven. At twelve he drank some brandy 
and water from a teapot, and desired his favourite servant to stay 
with him. These were the last words he pronounced articulately. 
To the last he preserved his senses ; and when he could no longer 
speak, his servant having asked a question, he made a sign to 
show that he understood him. He was quite tranquil, and did 
not stir ; his eyes half-shut. About a quarter before one he ceased 
to breathe. 

^^ The valet de chambre observed that Mr. Gibbon did not at any 
time show the least sign of alarm or apprehension of death ; and it 
does not appear that he ever thought himself in danger, unless his 
desire to speak to Mr. Darell may be considered in that light 

'^ Perhaps I dwell too long on these minute and melancholy cir- 
cumstances. Yet the close of such a life can hardly fail to interest 
every reader ; and I know that the public has received a different 
and erroneous account of my friend's last hours. 

" I can never cease to feel regret that I was not by his side at this 
awful period ; a regret so strong that I can express it only by borrow- 
ing (as Mason has done on a similar occasion) the forcible language 
of Tacitus : Mihi prceter acerbitatem amici erepti, auget mcestitiam 
quod assidere valetudini, fovere dejictentem, satiari vultu, complexu 
non contigit. It is some consolation to me that I did not, like 
Tacitus, by a long absence, anticipate the loss of my friend several 
years before his decease. Although I had not the mournful gratifica- 
tion of being near him on the day he expired, y^jt, during his illness, 
I had not failed to attend him with that assiduity which his genius, 
his virtues, and, above all, our long, uninterrupted, and luippy friend- 
sliip, sjaiictioued and demanded." 
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IiiraoDUcnoM. — ^Thb Extent and Milttabt Fobce of tub Empibb in the Aoi 

OF THE AnTONINES. 

In the second century of the Christian iEra, the empire of Rome 
com|n«hended the forest part of the earth, and the most civilized 
portion of mankind. The frontiers of that extensive monarchy were 
guarded by ancient renown and disciplined valour. The gentle, but 
powerful, influence of laws and manners had gradually cemented the 
union of the proidnces. Their peaceful inhabitants enjoyed and 
abused the advantages of wealth and luxury. The image of a free 
a»nstitution was preserved with decent reverence : the Roman senate 
appeared to possess the sovereign authority, and devolved on the 
empemrs all the executive powers of government. During a happy 
period of more than fourscore years the public administration was 
conducted by the virtue and abilities of Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, 
and the two Antonines. It is the design of this, and of the two suc- 
ceeding cliapters, to describe the prosperous condition of their empire ; 
and af^emards, from the death of Marcus Antoninus, to deduce the 
ni()fe>t important circumstances of its decline and fall : a revolution 
which will ever be remembered, and is still felt by the nations of 
the earth. 

The principal conquests of the Romans were achieved under the 
republic ; and the empenirs, for the most part, were satisfied Mod.niii«n 
with presening those dominions which had been acquired *'^'^"«^***» 
by the policy of the senate, the active emulation of the consuls, and 
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the martial enthusiasm of the people. The seven first centuries were 
filled with a rapid succession of triumphs ; but it was reserved for 
Augustus to reUnquish the ambitious design of subduing the whole 
earth, and to introduce a.apirit of maderation into the public councils. 
Inclined to peace by his temper and situation, it was easy for him to 
discover that Rome, in her present exalted situation, had much less 
to hope than to fear from the chance of arms ; and that, in the pro- 
secution of remote wars, the undertaking became every day more 
difficult, the event more doubtful, and the possession more precarious 
and less beneficial The experience of Augustus added weight to 
these salutary reflections, and eflectually convinced him that, by the 
prudent vigour of his counsels, it would be easy to secure every con- 
cession which the safety or the dignity of Rome might require from 
the most formidable barbarians. Instead of exposing his person and 
his legions to the arrows of the Parthians, he obtained, by an honour- 
able treaty, the restitution of the standards and prisoners which had 
been taken in the defeat of Crassus.^ 

His generals, in the early part of his reign, attempted the reduction 
of ^Ethiopia and Arabia Felix. They marched near a thousand miles 
to the south of the tropic ; but the heat of the climate soon repelled 
the invaders, and protected the unwarlike natives of those sequestered 
regions.^ The northern countries of Europe scarcely deserved the 

' Dion Cassias (1. liv. [c. 8] p. 73G), with the annotations of Reimar, who haa 
collected all that Roman vanity has left upon the subject. The marble of Ancyra, 
on which Augustus recorded his own exploits, asserts that he compelled the Pailhians 
to restore the ensigns of Crassus. 

« Strabo (1. xvi. p. 780), Pliny the elder (Hist. Natur. 1. vi. [c. 28, 29] 32, 35), 
and Dion Cassius (1. liii. [c. 29] p. 723, and 1. liv. [c. 6] p. 734), have left us very 
curious details concerning these wars. The Romans made themselves masters of 
Mariaba, or Merab, a city of Arabia Felix, well known to the Orientals (see Abulfeda 
and the Nubian geography, p. 52). They were arrived within three days' journey 
of the Spice country, the rich object of their invasion.* 



" There are some inaccuracies in this Secondly, Mariaba or MAreb is a common 
statement. According to Strabo, the Ro- name of the chief towns of Arabia, as it 
mans under ^lius Gallus advanced as signifies " metropolis," and consequently 
far as Marsyaba or Marsyaba9, within two the mere identity of name, on which 
(not three) days' journey of the spice alone d'Anvillo appears to have relied, 
country ; to this place they laid siege, is of no value in this case, unless sup- 
but, being unable to take it in consequence ported by other evidence. Thirdly, 
of the want of water, they commenced Gk>sselin, Dean Vincent, and Mr. Foster, 
their retreat. Gibbon not only assumes have adduced strong reasons for believing 
that this place is the same as Mariaba, that ^lius Qallus did not penetrate as 
which Pliny mentions among the con- far south as M&reb, upon the borders of 
(]ue8t8 of i£lius Gallus, but also, follow- Hadramaut, and consequently the latter 
iug d'Anville, identifies Mariaba with town cannot be the same as the Marialia 
Miiieb, the celebrated capital of the Sa- of Pliny. Pliny's Mariaba and Strabo's 
beans of Yemen, upon the borders of the Marsyaba may perhaps be the same place, 
remote southern province. But in the notwithstanding the discrepancy ia the 
first place, Strabo mentions Mariaba, the statement of these authors ; though Mr. 
ciipitid of the Sal>eans, t^ distinct from Foster supposes them to be two different 
Marsyaba. (See Strabo, pp. 7<>8, 778.) places. Miiriaba he identifies with March, 
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expeuse and labour of conquest The forests and morasses of Ger- 
many were filled with a hardy race of barbarians, who despised life 
when it was separated finom freedom ; and though, on the first attack^ 
they seemed to yield to the weight of the Roman power, they soon, 
by a signal act of despair, regained their independence, and reminded 
Augustus of the vicissitude of fortune.^ On the death of that 
emperor, his testament was publicly read in the senate. He be- 
fjueathed, as a valuable legacy to his successors, the advice of confining 
tiie empire within those limits which nature seemed to have placed as 
its permanent bulwarks and boundaries : on the west the Atlantic 
Ocean ; the Rhine and Danube on the north ; the Euphrates on the 
east ; and towards the south the sandy deserts of Arabia and Africa.^ 

Happily for the repose of mankind, the moderate system recom- 
mended by .the wisdom of Augustus was adopted by the imiutedi^ 
fears and vices of his immediate successors. Engaged m aom. 
the pursuit of pleasure, or in the exercise of tyranny, the first Csesars 
seldom shewed themselves to the armies, or to the provinces ; nor 
were they disposed to suflTer that those triumphs which their indolence 
neglected should be usurped by the conduct and valour of their 
lieutenants. The military fame of a subject was considered as an 
insolent invasion of the Imperial prerogative ; and it became the duty, 
as well as interest, of every Roman general, to guard the frontiers 
intrusted to his care, without aspiring to conquests which might have 
proved no less fatal to himself than to the vanquished barbarians.* 

The only accession which the Roman empire received during the 
first century of the Christian iEra was the province of conquest of 
Britain. In this single instance the successors of Caesar tbefintex. 
and Augustus were persuaded to follow the example of the h^ "^^ 
former, rather than the precept of the latter. The proximity of its 
situation to the coast of Gaul seemed to invite their arms ; the 
pleasing, though doubtful, intelligence of a pearl fishery attracted 

* By the slaughter of Varus and his three legions. See the first book of the Annals 
of TVidtuB [c. 55 »77.]- Sueton. in August, c. 23, and Velleius Paterculus, 1. ii. c. 117, 
&c. Augustus did not receive the melancholy news with all the temper and firmness 
that might have been expected from his character. 

« Ta<nt. Annal. [1. i. 11]. Dion Casaius, 1. IvL [o. 33] p. 832; and the speech of 
Augustus himself, in Julian's Cssara. It receives great light from the learned notes 
uf his French transUtor, M. Spanheim. 

' QermanicuB, Suetonius Pauliuus, and Agricola, were checked and recalled in the 
course of their victories. Corbulo was put to death. Military merit, as it is adniini>>ly 
expressed by Tacitus, was, in the strictest sense of the word, irnj>cratoria vvtus. 

Kbe chief town of the Boni Kh^led, in the Stmbo says that iBlius Qallus arrived 

(•rrmnce of Bahrein, and at the eastern within two days* journey ot the spice 

fiHjt of the great Xetljd chain; Marsyjiba ^ country, ho proWbly meant the emporium 

h«* retnards as the same as SabV)ia, the * of the spice-tnide. See Foster's Arabia, 

rhtof Utwn in the \»n-»viuce of Siibid, on vol. ii. p. 277 seq. — S. 
• be ujrt hem ctuitiuuH i»f Ycmcu. When 
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tiieir avariixj ; ^ and as Britain was viewed in the light of a distinct 
and insulated world, the conquest scarcely formed any exception to 
the general system of continental measures. After a war of about 
forty years, undertaken by the most stupid,' maintained by the most 
dissolute, and terminated by the most timid of all the emperors, the 
far greater part of the island submitted to the Roman yoke.* The 
various tribes of Britons possessed valour without conduct, and the 
love of freedom without the spirit of union. They took up arms with 
savage fierceness ; they laid them down, or turned them agmnst each 
other, with wild inconstancy ; and while they fought singly, they were 
successively subdued. Neither the fortitude of Caractacus, nor the 
despair of Boadicea, nor the fanaticism of the Di-uids, could avert the 
slavery of their country, or resist the steady progress of the Imperia^ 
genenJs, who maintained the national glory, when the throne was 
disgraced by the weakest or the most vicious of mankind. At the 
very time when Domitian, confined to his palace, felt the terrors 
which he inspired, his legions, under the command of the virtuous 
Agricola, defeated the collected force of the Caledonians at the foot 
of the Grampian hills ; and his fleets, venturing to explore an unknown 
and dangerous navigation, displayed the Roman arms round every 
part of the island. The conquest of Britain was considered as already 
tichieved ; and it was the design of Agricola to complete and ensure 
his success by the easy reduction of Ireland, for which, in his opinion, 
one legion and a few auxiliaries were suflScient.® The western isle 
might be improved into a valuable possession, and the Britons would 
wear their chains with the less reluctance, if the prospect and example 
of freedom was on every side removed from before their eyes. 

But the superior merit of Agricola soon occiisioued his rem(»val 
from the government of Britain ; and for ever disappointed this 
rational, though extensive, scheme of conc^uest. Before his departure 
the prudent general had provided for security as well as for dominion. 
lie had observed that the island is almost divided into two unequal 
parts by the opposite gulfs, or, as they are now called, the Friths of 

• Cu3Siu* hiuiself couceala tluit ignoble motive ; but it ia meutioiied by Suetoniufi, 
c, 47. The Britiah pearls proved, however, of little v«alue, on account of tlicir daik 
and livid colour. Tacitus observes, with reason (in Agri<iola, c. li'), that it waa an 
inherent defect. *' Ego faciliua crediderim, naturiun niargaritiE decsse quam nobis 
avaritiam.** 

' Claudius, Noi-o, and Domitian. A hope is expressed by Pomponius Mela, 1. iii. 
c. (lie wi*ote under Claudius), that, by the success of the Roman ai'ms, the inland 
amd its savjige inhabitants would soon be bettor known. It is amusing enough to 
[>ei'use such piissages in the midst of London. 

• See the atlmirable abridgment given by Tjicitua, in the Life of Agricola, and 
(.opi«)usly, though perhaps not coniplotoly, illustrated by our own antiquarians 
Camden and Horsley. 

• The Irish writers, jealous of their national honour, aic extremely provoked on tiii« 
occiision, both with Tacitus and with Aixricola. 
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SootlaiKL Acroas the narrow interval of about forty miles he had 
drawn a line of military stations, which was afterwards fortified, in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, by a turf rampart, erected on foundations of 
stone.*® This wall of Antoninus, at a small distance beyond the 
modem dties of Edinburgh and Glasgow, was fixed as the limit of the 
Roman province. The native Caledonians preserved, in the northern 
extremity of the island, their wild independence, for which they were 
not less indebted to their poverty than to their valour. Their in- 
cursions were frequently repelled and chastised, but their country 
was never subdued.'* The masters of the fairest and most wealthy 
climates of the globe turned with contempt from gloomy hills assailed 
by the winter tempest, from lakes concealed in a blue mist, and from 
cold and lonely heaths, over which the deer of the forest were chased 
by a troop of naked barbarians.'^ 

'* See Uorsley's Britannia Romana, 1. i. c. lu." 

^* The poet Buchanan celebrates with elegance and spirit (see his Sylvao, v.) the 
tmvioUted independence of his native country. But, if the single testimony of Richard 
of Cirencester was sufficient to create a Roman province of Vespasiana to the north of 
the wall, that independence would be reduced within verv narrow limits. 

" See Appian (in Proocm. [c. 51) and the uniform imagery of Ossian's poems, 
which, acconling to every hypothesis, were composed by a native Caledonian. 



' The remains of two Roman walls more difficulty. Spartianus states that 
exist in Britain, one extending from the ** Hadrian first built a wall eighty mileb 
Clyde to the Frith of Forth, and the in length, dividing the Romans from the 
other from the Sol way to the mouth of barbarixms" (Hadrian, c. 11); and tho 
the Tyne. The former is an entrench- same writer in another passage also relates 
ment of earth, and is known by the name that Soptiniius Severus built a wall across 
of Grimes Dyke. The latter, which is th*^ island. (Septim. Sever, c. 18.) 
a far more important work, consists of Hence the stone wall from the Solway to 
two parallel lines of fortifications — a tho Tyne has been ascribed to Septimius 
stone wall and an earthen rampart — Sovcrus, and the parallel earthen rampart 
which run parallel to, and generally to Hadrian. But Mr. Bruce, the most 
within sixty or seventy yards of each recent writer on the Roman wall, ad- 
other; the stone wall being on the north- duces strong reasons for believing that 
em, and the earthen rampart on the the stone wall and the earthen rampart 
M>uthcm side of the island. The wall are parts of one fortification and are es- 
V>etwoen the Solway and the mouth «>f sential to each other. He supposes that 
the Tyne was at a later period, at all they were both raised by Hadrian, whoso 
events, the boundary of Roman Britain, name frcijucntly occurs in inscriptions 
Rtt*pecting the builders of these walls found in the locality, and that no wall 
there is a ditference of opinion. It is was built by Severus, though this em- 
state<l by Tacitus that Agricola erecto<l a peror may have repaired the work of 
line of forts between the Friths of Clyde Hadrian. In confirmation of this view it 
ami Forth in a.d. 81 (Agricol. c. 2'>); and may be stated that neither Dion Cassius 
we learn from Capitolinus tliat in the nor Herodian attributes the erection of 
reijoi of Antoninus Pius a rampart of turf any wall to Severus. See Bruce, The 
was raised by Lollius Urbicus in a.i>. 140. Roman Wall, an account of the Barrier of 
(Antonin., Pausan. viii. 4.<, § 4.) There the Lower Isthmus, extending from the 
can be no doubt that this is the wall bo- Tyne to the Solway, London, 1851. The 
tween the Friths of Solway and Forth, passives from tho ancient authors relat- 
usually described as the wall of Anto- ing to the Roman walls are collected by 
ninus, since an extant inscription attests Backing in his Commentary to the * No- 
tliat it was raised in his reign. With titia DigniUtum,* Pars Post. p. 887. — 8. 
rviip«ct to the southern wall there is 
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Such was the state of the Roman frontiers, and such the maxims of 
oonquest of Imperial policy, from the death of Augustus to the accession 
second ex- of Trajan. That virtuous and active prince had receive i 
io?-io6. ^'^' the education of a soldier, and possessed the talents of a 
general.*' The peaceful system of his predecessors was interrupted 
by scenes of war and conquest ; and the legions, after a long interval, 
beheld a military emperor at their head. The first exploits of Trajan 
were against the Dacians, the most warlike of men, who dwelt beyond 
the Danube, and who, during the reign of Domitian, had insidted, 
with impunity, the majesty of Rome.** To the strength and fierce- 
ness of barbarians they added a contempt for life, which was derived 
frx)m a warm persuasion of the immortality and transmigration of the 
soul.*^ Decebalus, the Dacian king, approved himself a rival not 
unworthy of Trajan ; nor did he despair of his own and the public 
fortune, till, by the confession of his enemies, he had exhausted every 
resource both of valour and policy.** This memorable war, with a 
very short suspension of hostilities, lasted five years; and as the 
emperor could exert, without control, the whole force of the state, it 
was terminated by an absolute submission of the barbarians.*^ The 
new province of Dacia, which formed a second exception to the pre- 
cept of Augustus, was about thirteen hundred miles in curcumference. 
Its natural boundaries were the Dniester, the Theiss or Tibiscus, the 
Lower Danube, and the Euxine Sea, The vestiges of a military 
road may still be traced from the banks of the Danube to the neigh- 
bourhood of Bender, a place famous in modem history, and the actual 
frontier of the Turkish and Russian empires.^® 

Trajan was ambitious of fame ; and as long as mankind shall con-j 
conquesiaof tinuc to bcstow morc liberal applause on their destroyei 
SSt^S.^** than on their benefactors, the thirst of military glory wi] 
115-117. gygj. \^Q ^Y\e vice of the most exalted characters. Th< 
praises of Alexander, transmitted by a succession of poets and his- 
torians, had kindled a dangerous emulation in the mind of Trajan. 
Like him, the Roman emperor undertook an expedition against the 
nations of the East ; but he lamented with a sigh that his advanced 
age scarcely left him any hopes of equalling the renown of the son of 
Philip. ^'^ Yet the success of Trajan, however transient, was rapid 

'"* See Pliny's Panegyric, which seems founded on facts. 

'* Dion Cassius, 1. Ixvii. [fi w.'. 

'* Herodotus, 1. iv. c. 94. Julian in the Caesars, with Spanheim's observations. 

'8 Pliu. Epist. viu. 9. [4.] 

*^ Dion Cassius, 1. Ixviii. [c. 6] p. 1123, [c. 14] 1131. Julian in CsDsaribus. 
lilutropiufl, viii. 2, 6. Aurelius Victor in Epitome. 

** See a Memoir of M. d'Anville, on the province of Dacia, in thn Acod^mie dea 
Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 444-4()8. 

** Trajan a sentiments ara repre«ented in a very just and lively manner in the 
i'ifbHiUH of Julian 
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Mid specious. The degenerate Parthians, broken by intestine dis- 
coid, fled before his arms. He descended the river Tigris in triumph, 
from the mountains of Armenia to the Persian gulf. He enjoyed 
the honour of being the first, as he was the last, of the Roman 
generals who ever navigated that remote sea. His fleets ravaged the 
coasts of Arabia; and Trajan vainly flattered himself that he was 
approaching towards the confines of India. '^ Every day the astonished 
senate received the intelligence of new names and new nations that 
acknowledged his sway. They were informed that the kings of 
Bosphorus, Colchis, Iberia, Albwiia, Osrhoene, and even the Parthian 
monarch himself, had accepted their diadems from the hands of the 
emperor ; that the independent tribes of the Median and Carduchian 
hills had implored his protection; and that the rich countries of 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, were reduced into the state of 
provinces.'* But the death of Trajan soon clouded the splendid 
prospect; and it was justly to be dreaded that so many distant 
nations would throw off the unaccustomed yoke, when they were no 
longer restnuned by the powerful hand which had imposed it. 

It was an ancient tradition that, when the Capitol was founded by 
one of the Roman kings, the god Terminus (who presided Resigned bj 
over boundaries, and was represented according to the HtiriSI!*!!©. 
fashion of that age by a large stone) alone, among all the ^*^' 
inferior deities, refused to yield his place to Jupiter himself. A 
favourable inference was drawn from his obstinacy, which was inter- 
preted by the augurs as a sure presage that the boundaries of the 
Roman power would never recede.** During many ages the predic- 
tion, as it is usual, contributed to its own accomplishment. But 
though Terminus had resisted the majesty of Jupiter, he submitted 

** Eutropiiu and Sextiu RufuB have endeavoured to perpetuate the illusion. See 
a very aenaible dissertation of M. Freret in the Acaddmie des Inscriptions, torn. xxi. 
p. 55. 

" Dion Cassius, I. Ixviii. [c. 18, «'/7.] ; and the Abbreviators.* 
*■ Ovid. Fast. 1. ii. ver. 667. See Livy [i. 55], and Dionysius of Halicamassus, 
tinder the reign of Tarquin. 



* A permanent addition was made to were Petra and Bostra, the former in the 

the Roman empire in the reign of Trajan, south and the latter in the north of the 

which Gibbon nas omitted to notice. In province. If we follow the authority of 

▲.D. 105 the part of Arabia extending east Niebuhr, another permanent addition 

of Damascus down to the Red Sea was was made to the empire in the reign of 

c<jnquered by A. Cornelius Palma, and Trajan, by the conquest of Nubia, which 

formed into a Roman province imder the he s^poses to have remained subject to 

name of Arabia. (Dion Cass. Ixviii. 14; Rome till the middle of the third century. 

Ammian. Marc. xiv. 8.) It continued to But the evidence on this point is not con- 

\ie a Roman proTinoe after the death of elusive. See Niebuhr's Lectures on the 

Trajan, and was enlarged by Septimius History of Rome, vol. iii. p. 227; and 

Sevems, A-D. 195. (Dion Cass. Ixxv. 1,2; Kleine Schriften, vol. ii. p 186. — S. 
Eutrop. YiiL 18.) Its principtd towns 
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CO the authority of the emperor Hadrian.*' The resignation of al? 
the eastern conquests of Trajan was the first measure of his reign. 
He restored to the Parthians the election of an mdependent 
sovereign; withdrew the Roman garrisons from the provinces of 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria; and, in compliance with the 
precept of Augustus, once more established the Euphrates as the 
fixintier of the empire.** Censure, which arraigns the public actions 
and the private motives of princes, has ascribed to envy a conduct 
which might be attributed to the prudence and moderation of Hadrian. 
The various character of that emperor, capable, by 'turns, of the 
meanest and the most generous sentiments, may afibrd some colour 
to the suspicion. It was, however, scarcely in his power to place the 
superiority of his predecessor in a more conspicuous light than by 
thus confessing himself unequal to the task of defending the con- 
quests of Trajan, 

The martial and ambitious spirit of Trajan formed a very singular 
contraat of coutrast with the moderation of his successor. The restless 
AntcSniM*^ activity of Hadrian was not less remarkable when compared 
***'*^ with the gentle repose of Antoninus Pius. The life of the 

fonner was almost a perpetual journey ; and as he possessed the various 
talents of the soldier, the statesman, and the scholar, he gratified his 
curiosity in the discharge of his duty. Careless of the difierence of 
seasons and of climates, he marched on foot, and bareheaded, over 
the snows of Caledonia, and the sultry plains of the Upper Eg}'pt ; 
nor was there a province of the empire which, in the course of hit: 
reign, was not honoured with the presence of the monarch.** Bui 
the tranquil life of Antoninus Pius was spent in the bosom of Italy , 
and, during the twenty-three years that he directed the public 
administration, the longest journeys of that amiable prince extended 
no farther than from his palace in Rome to the retirement of his 
Lanuvian villa. *^ 

*• St. Augustin U highly delighted with the proof of the wciikness of Terminus, 
and the vanity of the Augurs. See De Civitate Dei, iv. 29.* 

** See the Augustan History, p. 5. [Spartiiui. Hadr. c. 9.] Jerome's Chronicle, 
and all the Kpitomisei's. It is somewhat surprising that this memorable event should 
bd omitted by Dion, or rather by Xiphiliu. 

^ Dion, 1. Ixix. [c. 9] p. 1157. Hist. August, p. 5, 8. [Spartian Hadr. U\ 16.1 
If all our liistorians were lost, medals, inscriptions. &nd other monuments, would 
bo sufficient to record the travels of Hadrian. " 

" Sed the Augustan History nnd the Kpitonies. 



• The turn of Gibbon's sentence is Au- wisch, Essai sur I'Epoque de THistoire 

gustin's: — "Plus Hadrianum rogom ho- Komiiine la plus heureuse pour le Genre 

roinum, quam regem Dcorum tiinuisse Humain, Paris, 1834, p. 123. — M. 

videatur." — M. See also Oregorovius, Ge.schicht.e det 

** The journeys of Hadrian ai'e traced llomischen Kaisers Hadrian, Koni^sberg. 

in a note oo civet's translation «>f Hcge- ISril.- S. 
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NotiwthgtanJing this difference in their personal conduct, the 
general system of Augustus was equally adopted and Padficm 
uniformly pursued by Hadrian and by the two Antonines. drianand 
They persisted in the design of maintaining the dignity of toni^^. 
the empire, without attempting to enlarge its Ikdits. By every 
honourable expedient they invited the friendship of the barbarians ; 
and endeavoured to convince mankind that the Roman power, raised 
above the temptation of conquest, was actuated only by the love of 
order and justice. During a long period of forty-three years their 
virtuous labours were crowned with success ; and, if we except a few 
slight hostilities that served to exercise the legions of the frontier, the 
reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius offer the fair prospect of 
universal peace.'^ The Roman name was revered among the most 
remote nations of the earth. The fiercest barbarians frequently sub- 
mitted their differences to the arbitration of the emperor ; and we are 
informed by a contemporary historian that he had seen ambassadors 
who were refused the honour which they came to solicit, of being 
admitted into the rank of subjects.*^ 

The terror of the Roman arms added weight and dignity to the 
moderation of the emperors. They preserved peace by a Defensive 
constant preparation for war ; and while justice regulated 55^ 
their conduct, they announced to the nations on their con- ^numinoa. 
fines that they were as little disposed to endure as to offer an injury. 
The military strength, which it had been sufficient for Hadrian and 
the elder Antoninus to display, was exerted against the Parthians 
and the Germans by the emperor Marcus. The hostilities of the 
barbarians provoked the resentment of that philosophic monarch, and, 
in the prosecution of a just defence, Marcus and his generals obtained 
many signal victories, both on the Euphrates and on the Danube.** 
The military establishment of the Roman empire, which thus assured 
either its tranquillity or success, will now become the proper and 
important object of our attention. 

In the purer ages of the commonwealth the use of arms was 
reserved for those ranks of citizens who had a country to love, a pro- 

'" We must however rememb«»r, that, in the time of Hadrian, a rebellion of tlie 
Jews raged with religious fury, though only in a single province. Pausanias (1. yiii. 
s. 4^^) mentions two necessary and successful wars, conducted by the generals of Pius: 
— Ist. Againsi the wandering Moors, who were driven into the solitudes of Atla«. 
2nd. Against the Brigantes of Britain, who had invaded the Roman province. Both 
these wars (with several other hostilities) are mentioned in the Augustan History, p. 
19. f Capitol. Ant. P. c. 5.] 

" Appian of-Alexandria, in the preface to his History of the Koman Wars. [c. 7.] 

» Dion, 1. Ixxi. [c. 2, sq.] Hist. Augu8t. in Marco. [Capitolinus, c. 9, 17, &c.] 
The Parthian victories gave birth to a crowd of contemptible historiaui, whose 
memory has been rescu^ from <^>blivion, and exiM)fied to ridicule, in a very lively 
liieee fk criticino of Lucian. 

VOL. L t. 
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perty to defend, and. some share in enacting those laws which it was 
Military es- their interest as well as duty to maintain. But in propor- 
^^hJ^'^in tion as the public freedom was lost in extent of conquest, 
mcperois. y^^ ^^ gradually improved into an art^ and.dejjadedjato 
a traile.^ The lemons themselves, even at the time when they were 
recruited in the most distant provinces, were supposed to consist of 
Boman citizens. That distinction was generally considered either as 
a legal qualification or as a proper recompence for the soldier ; but a 
more serious regard was paid to the essential merit of age, strength, 
and military stature.^^ In all levies a just preference was given to 
the climates of the North over those of the South : the race of men 
bom to the exercise of arms was sought for in the country rather than 
in cities; and it was very reasonably presumed, that the hardy 
occupations of smiths, carpenters, and huntsmen, would supply more 
vigour and resolution than the sedentary trades which are employed 
in the service of luxury.^* After every qualification of property bad 
been laid aside, the armies of the Roman emperors were still com- 
.manded, for the most part, by officers of a liberal birth and education ; 
, but the common soldiers, like the mercenary troops of modem Europe, 
/ were drawn &om the meanest, and very frequently from the most 
profligate, of mankind. 

That public virtue which among the ancients was denominated 
patriotism is derived from a strong sense of our own 
)hcip ne. jj^^grest in the preservation and prosperity of the free 
government of which we are members. Such a sentiment, which had 
rendered the legions of the republic almost invincible, could make 
but a very feeble impression on the mercenary servants of a despotic 
prince ; and it became necessary to supply that defect by other 
motives, of a different, but not less forcible nature — honour and 
religion. The peasant, or mechanic, imbibed the useful prejudice 

^ The poorest rank of soldiers possessed above forty pounds sterling (Dionys. 
Halicarn. iv. 17), a very high qualification at a time when money was so scarce that 
an ounce of silver was equivalent to seventy pound weight of brass.* The populace, 
excluded by the ancient constitution, were indiscriminately admitted by Marius. 
See Sallust. de Bell. Jugurth c. 86. 

*' CseEuvr formed his legion Alauda of Gktuls and strangers: but it was during the 
licence of civil war,*' and after the victory he gave them the freedom of the city for 
their reward. 

** See Vegetius, de Re Militari, 1. i. c. 2-7. 



* On the uncertainty of all these esti* Compare also Dureau de la Malle, Eoo- 

mates, and the difficulty of fixing the nomie Politique des Romains, especially 

relative value of brass and silver, compare L. 1. c. ix. — M. 1845. 

Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 473, &c. Eng. trans. *» This legion was raised among the 

p. 452. According to Niebuhr, the rela- inhabitants of Transalpine Qaul, about 

tive disproportion in value between *he B.C. 55, and not during the civil war, m 

two metals arose in a great degree from Gibbon states. See Saeton. Jul. o. 24 

the abundance of brass or copper. — M. — S. 
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that he was advanced to the more dignified profession of arms, in 
which his rank and reputation would depend on his own valour ; and 
that) although the prowess of a private soldier must often escape the 
notice of Come, his own behaviour might sometimes confer glory or 
disgrace on the company, the legion, or even the army, to whose 
honours he was associated. On his first entrance into the service, an 
oath was administered to him with every circumstance of solemnity. 
Ue promised never to desert his standard, to submit his own will to 
the commands of his leaders, and to sacrifice his life for the safety of 
the emperor and the empire.^ The attachment of the Roman troops 
to their standards was inspired by the united influence of religion 
and of honour. The golden eagle, which glittered in the front of the 
legion, was the object of their fondest devotion ; nor was it esteemed 
less impious than it was ignominious to abandon that sacred ensign 
in the hour of danger.'* These motives, which derived their strength 
from the imagination, were enforced by fears and hopes of a more 
substantial kind. Regular pay, occasional donatives, and a stated 
recompense, after the appointed time of service, alleviated the hard- 
ships of the military life,'^ whilst, on the other hand, it was impossible 
for cowardice or disobedience to escape the severest punishment. 
The centurions were authorized to chastise with blows, the generals 
tiad a right to punish with death ; and it was an inflexible maxim of 
Roman disciplhie that a good soldier should dread his officers far 
more than the enemy. From such laudable arts did the valour of the 
Imperial troops receive a degree of firmness and docility unattainable 
by the impetuous and irregular passions of barbarians. 

And yet so sensible were the Romans of the imperfection of valour 
without skill and practice, that, in their language, the name 
of an army was borrowed from the word which signified 
exercise.'* Military exercises were the important and unremitted 

** The oath of tervice and fidelity to the emperor was annually renewed by the 
iroope on the first of January. 

** Tacitus calls the Roman eagles Bellorum Deos. They were placed in a chapel 
in the camp, and with the other deities received the religious worship of the troops." 

** See Gronovius de Pecunia vetere, 1. iii. p. 120, &c. The emperor Domitian 
raised the annual stipend of the l^ouaries to twelve pieces of gola, which, in his 
time, was equivalent to about ten of our guineas. This pay, somewhat higher than 
our own, had been, and was afterwards, gradually increased, according to the 
progress of wealth and military government. After twenty years* service, the veteran 
received throe thousand denarii (about one hundred pounds sterling), or a propor- 
Caonable allowance of land. The pay and advantages of the guards were, in general, 
about double those of the legions. 

*• KxrrciUts ab rjrcrcit<tm/o, Varro de Linguft Latini, 1. iv. [1. v. § 87, MiJller's ed.^ 
CiGero in Tusculan. 1. ii. 37 [16]. There is room for a very interesting work, which 
tbould lay open the connexion between the langtiages and manners of nationa. 



• 8m also IMon Cass. xl. c. IS.— M. 
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object of their discipline. The recruits and young soldiers were 
constantly trained, both in the morning and in the evening, nor was 
age or knowledge allowed to excuse the veterans from the daily 
repetition of what they had completely learnt Large sheds were 
erected in the winter-quarters of the troops, that their useful laboiurs 
might not receive any interruption from the most tempestuous weather ; 
and it was carefully observed that the arms destined to this imitation 
of war should be of double the weight which was required in real 
action.^'' It is not the purpose of this work to enter into any minute 
description of the Roman exercises. We shall only remark that they 
comprehended whatever could add strength to the body, activity to 
the limbs, or grace to the motions. The soldiers were diligently 
instructed to march, to run, to leap, to swim, to carry heavy burdens, 
to handle every species of arms that was used either for offence or for 
defence, either in distant engagement or in a closer onset ; to form a 
variety of evolutions; and to move to the sound of flutes in the 
Pyrrhic or martial dance.^^ In the midst of peace, the Roman troops 
familiarised themselves with the practice of war ; and it is prettily 
remarked by an ancient historian who had fought against them, that 
the effusion of blood was the only circumstance which distinguished 
a field of battle from a field of exercise.'' It was the policy of the 
ablest generals, and even of the emperors themselves, to encourage 
these military studies by their presence and example ; and we are 
informed that Hadrian, as well as Trajan, frequently condescended 
to instruct the unexperienced soldiers, to reward the diligent, and 
sometimes to dispute with them the prize of superior strength or 
dexterity. ^^ Under the reigns of those princes the science of tactics 
was cultivated with success ; and as long as the empire retained any 
vigour, their military instructions were respected as the most perfect 
model of Roman discipline. 

Nine centuries of war had gradually introduced into the service 
The lepons many alterations and improvements. The legions, as they 
emperors. are described by Polybius,^^ in the time of the Punic wars, 
differed very materially from those which achieved the victories of 
Caesar, or defended the monarchy of Hadrian and the Antonines. 
The constitution of the Imperial legion may be described in a few 

^ Vegetiua, 1. i. c. 11, and the rest of his first book. 

* The Pyrrhic dance is extremely well illustrated by M. le Beau, iu the Acaddmie 
dm Inscriptions, torn. xxxv. p. 262, &c. That learned academician, in a aeries of 
memoirs, has collected all the passages of the ancients that relate to the Roman legion. 

•** Joseph, de Bell. Judaico, 1. iii. c. 5 [§ 1]. Wo are indebted to this Jew for 
some very curious details of Roman discipline. 

*° Plin. Panegyr. c. 13. Life of Hadrian, in the Augustan History. fSpartiaa. 
Hadr. 14.] 

** See an admirable digression on the Roman discipline, in the sixth book of hit 
history fee. 19-42]. 
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winrda.^' The heaTy-armed infantry, which composed iis prindpal 
strength,^ was diyided into ten cohorts and fifty-five companies, 
under the orders of a correspondent number of tribunes and cen- 
turions. The first cohort, which always cltdmed the post of honour 
and the custody of the eagle, was formed of eleven hundred and five 
soldiers, the most approved for valour and fidelity. The remaining 
nine cohorts consisted each of five hundred and fifty-five ; and the 
whole body of le^onary infantry amounted to six thousand one 
hundred men. Their arms were uniform, and admirably 
adapted to the nature of their service : an open helmet, with 
a lofty crest ; a breastplate, or coat of mail ; greaves on their legs, 
and an ample buckler on their left arm. The buckler was of an 
oblong and concave fi^2;ure, four feet in length and two and a half in 
breadth, framed of a light wood, covered with a bull's hide, and 
strongly guarded with plates of brass. Beades a lighter spear, the 
legionary soldier grasped in his right hand the formidable ptluniy a 
ponderous javelin, whose utmost length was about six feet, and which 
was terminated by a massy triangular point of steel of eighteen 
inches.'' This mstrument was mdeed much inferior to our modem 
fire-arms ; dnce it was exhausted by a single discharge, at the dis- 
tance of only ten or twelve paces. Yet, when it was launched by a 
firm and skilftd hand, there was not any cavalry that durst venture 
within its reach, nor any shield or corslet that could sustain the 
impetuosity of its weight As soon as the Roman had darted his 
pilum^ he drew his sword, and rushed forwards to close with the 
enemy. His sword was a short well-tempered Spanish blade, that 
carried a double edge, and was alike suited to the purpose of striking 
or of pushing ; but the soldier was always instructed to prefer the 
latter use of his weapon, as his own body remained less exposed, 
whilst he inflicted a more dangerous wound on his adversary.'* The 
legion was usually drawn up eight deep ; and the regular distance of 
three feet was left between the files as well as ranks.'* A body of 
troops, habituated to preserve this open order, in a long front and a 
rapid charge, found themselves prepared to execute every disposition 

•• Vegetius de Be Militari, 1. u. c. 5, &c. Considerable part of his very peiplezed 
abridgment was taken from the regulations of Tngan and Hadrian; and the legion, as 
be describes it, cannot suit any other age of the Roman empire. 

^ Vegetius de Re Militari, 1. ii. c. 1 . In the purer age of Ciesar and Cicero the 
word mites was almost confined to the infantry. Under the Lower Empire, and in the 
times of chivalry, it was appropriated almost as exclusively to the men at arms who 
fought on horMback. 

** In the time of Polybius and Dionysius of HalicamasBUfl (1* ^* <^* ^) ^^ 9toe\ 
fMiint of the pilum isenis to have been much longer. In the time of Vegetius it wac 
reduced to a foot, or even nine inches. I have chosen a medium. 

** For the legionary arms, sec Lipeiiis do Militia R<3man4, 1. iii. e. 2-7. 

•• S«e the leautifurenmparison of Virpril, Goorgic ii. v. 279. 
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irhich the circumstances of war, or the skill of their leader, might 
suggest The soldier possessed a free space for his arms and motions, 
and sufficient intervals were allowed, through which seasonable 
reinforcements might be introduced to the relief of the exhausted 
combatants.^^ The tactics of the Greeks and Macedonians were 
formed on very different principles. The strength of the {dialanx 
depended on sixteen ranks of long pikes wedged together in the 
closest array. ^^ But it was soon discovered, by reflection as well as 
by the event, that the strength of the phalanx was unable to contend 
with the activity of the legion. *• 
The cavalry, without which the force of the le^n would have 
remaineid imperfect, was divided into ten troops or squad- 
rons ; the first, as the companion of the first cohort, con- 
sisted of an hundred and thirty-two men ; whilst each of the other 
nine amounted only to sixty-six. The entire establishment formed a 
regiment, if we may use the modern expression, of seven hundred and 
twenty-six horse, naturally connected with its respective legion, but 
occasionally separated to act in the line, and to compose a part of the 
wings of the army.*** The cavalry of the emperors was no longer 
composed, like that of the ancient republic, of the noblest youths of 
Rome and Italy, who, by performing their military service on horse- 
back, prepared themselves for the offices of senator and consul ; and 
solicited, by deeds of valour, the future suffrages of their country- 
men.*^ Since the alteration of manners and government, the most 
wealthy of the equestrian order were engaged in the administration 
of justice and of the revenue ;*^ and whenever they embraced tlie 
profession of arms they were immediately intrusted with a troop of 
horse, or a cohort of foot.*^ Trajan and Hadrian formed their cavalry 

** M. Quichardj M^moires Militaires, torn. i. c. 4, and Nouvcaux Mdmoires, torn, 
i. p. 293-311, has treated the subject like a scholar and an officer. 

*• See Arrian's Tactics [c. 12]. With the true partiality of a Greek, Arriau rather 
ohose to describe the phalanx, of which he had read, than the legions which he had 
commanded. 

*• Polyb. 1. xvii. [xviii. 15.] 

** Veget. de Re Militari, 1. ii- c. 6. Hia positive testimony, which might be sup- 
ported by circumstantial evidence, ought surely to silence those critics who refuse 
the Imperial legion its proper body of cavalry.* 

** See Livy idmoet throughout, particularly xlii. 61. 

** Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 2 [8J. The true sense of that very curious passage was 
first discovered and illustrated by M. de Beaufort, Rdpublique Romainc, 1. ii. c. 2. 

*■ As in the instance of Horace and Agricola. This ap[>ears to have been a defect 
in the Roman discipline; which Hadrian endeavoured to remedy by ascertaining the 
legal age of a tribune.^ 

■ See also Joseph. B. J. iii. vi. 2. — M. history. The original cavalry of the 

^ Qibbon has not described with suffi- Roman army cnsbted of the eighteen 

cient accuracy the position of the Equitea equestrian centuries instituted by Ser- 

under the empire. This will be best vius Tullius. Thes© received each a 

understood by a brief account of their horse from the state, and are tberelbrt 
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from the same provinces, and the same class of their subjects, which 
recruited the ranks of the le^on. The horses were bred, for the 
most part, in Spain or Cappadocia. The Roman troopers despised 
the com|dete armour with which the cavahy of the East was encum- 
bered. Their more useful arms consisted in a helmet, an oblong 
shield, light boots, and a coat of mail. A javelin and a long broad- 
sword were their principal weapons of offence. The use of lances 
and of iron maoes they seem to have borrowed from the barbarians.^^ 

The safety and honour of the empire was principally intrusted to 
the legions, but the policy of Rome condescended to adopt 
every useful instrument of war. Considerable levies were 
reguhuiy made among the provincials, who had not yet deserved the 
h<mourable distinction of Romans. Many dependent princes and 
communities, dispersed round the frontiers, were permitted, for a 
while, to hold their freedom and security by the tenure of military 
service.** Even select troops of hostile barbarians were frequeatly 
compelled or persuaded to consume their dangerous valour in remote 
climates, and for the benefit of the state.*^ All these were included 
under the general name of auxiliaries ; and, howsoever they might 
vary according to the difference of times and circumstances, their 

*• See ArrUn's Tactics [c. 41. 

** Sudi, in particular, was tne state of the Batavians. Tadt. Germania, c. 29. 

" Marcos Antoninus obliged the vanquished Quadi and Marcomanni to supply him 
with a lai^ body of troops, which he immediately sent into Britain. Dion Cassius, 
1. Ixii. [c. 16.] 

frequently called L'quiles equo publico (Cic. formed the eighteen equestrian centuries, 
Philipp. Ti. 5). In course of time, as the still continued to exist as a separate body; 
number of wealthy persons increased at but towards the end of the republic they 
Rome, those who possessed an equestrian no longer served as horse-soldiers. Their 
fortune were allowed to serve in the Roman place was supplied by the cavalry of the 
cavalry with their own horses, though allies; and when they were engaged in 
they were not included in the eighteen military service^ it was as officers attached 
equestrian centuries. As they served on to the staff, or commanding the cavalry 
horseback, they were called equites; but of the allies, and sometimes oven the 
they had no legal right to this title, legions. Augustus reorganized the Equites 
which was confined to the Equites equo equo publico, and made th -in an honour- 
p»ibiico. This second class of equites is able corps, from which all the higher 
first mentioned in b.c. 403, during the officers in the army and the chief magis* 
•lege of Veii (Liv. v. 7). In B.C. 12. J trates in the state werfl chosen. Hence 
another change was introduced. Down admission into this bo Jy was equivalent 
to this time the equites had been only a to an introduction into public life. They 
divisiun in the army; the political com* were divided into six turms. each com- 
munity had consisted only of patricians manded by an officer under the title of 
and plebeians, some of the equites belong- Serir ; and at their head was the heir 
ing to the former and some to the latter, presumptive to the throne, upon whom 
But in B.C. 123 the Ordo Eqoestris, as a the equites conferred the title of Princi^ts 
distinct class in the state, was formed by JureiUutis. See Zampt, Ucber die Ruinis- 
the Lex Sempronia of C. Gracchus, by chen Ritter und den Rittcrstand in Rom, 
which the judices were to be chosen from Berlin, 1840; and Marquardt, Uistoria 
tb««ie citizens who possessed an equestrian Equitum Bonuuiorum, libri iv., Berlin 
fortune. The Eqiutee equo publico, who 1840. — S. 
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DumbeEs were seldom much inferior to those of the legions them- 
selves.^^ Among the auxiliaries, the bravest and most faithful band^ 
were placed under the command of praefects and centurions, and 
severely trained in the arts of Roman discipline ; but the far greater 
part retained those arms to which the nature of their country, or 
their early habits of life, more peculiarly adapted theuL By this 
institution, each legion, to whom a certain proportion of auxiliaries 
was allotted, contained within itself every species of lighter troops, 
and of missile weapons; and was capable of encountering every 
nation with the advantages of its respective arms and discipline.^^ 
Nor was the legion destitute of what, in modem language, would be 
^^^ styled a train of artillery. It consisted in ten militar} 
engines of the largest, and fifty-five of a smaller size ; but 
all of which, either in an oblique or horizontal manner, discharged 
stones and darts with irresistible violence.*' 

The camp of a Roman legion presented the appearance of a 
EncMnp- fortified city.^° As soon as the space was marked out, tht 
°^^ pioneers carefully levelled the ground^ and removed every 
impediment that might interrupt its perfect regularity. Its form was 
an exact quadrangle ; and we may calculate that a square of about 
seven htmdred yards was sufficient for the encampment of twenty 
thousand Romans ; though a mmilar number of our own troops would 
expose to the enemy a front of more than treble that extent. In the 
midst of the camp the praetorium, or general's quarters, rose above 
the others; the cavalry, the infantry, and the auxiliaries occupied 
their respective stations ; the streets were broad and perfectly 
straight, and a vacant space of two hundred feet was left on all 
sides, between the tents and the rampart. The rampart itself was 
usually twelve feet high, armed with a line of strong and intricate 
palisades, and defended by a ditch of twelve feet in depth as well as 
in breadth. This important labour was performed by the hands of 
the legionaries themselves ; to whom the use of the spade and the 

•^ Tacit. Annal. iv. 5. Thoae who fix a r^ular proportion of as many foot, and 
twice 88 many horse, confound the auxiliaries of the emperors with the Italian allies 
of the republic. 

^* Vegetius, ii. 2. Arrian, in his order of march and battle against the Alani. 

^ The subject of the ancient machines is treated with great knowledge and 
ingenuity by the Chevalier Folard (Polybe, torn. ii. p. 233-290). He prefers them in 
many respects to our modem cannon and mortars. We may observe that the usti of 
them in the field gradually became more prevalent in proportion as personal valour 
and military skill declined with the Roman empire. When men were no longer 
found, their place was supplif d by machines. See Vegetius, ii. 25. Arrian. 

•* Vegetius finishes his second book, and the description of the legion, with the 
following emphatic words: — ** Uuiverea quaj in quoque belli genere necessaria esse 
" creduntur, secum legio de^t ubique jK^rtar*, ut in quovis loco fixerit castru arma^ 
* ^ tarn Hcia t ci V itaiem . ' ' 
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|Hck-4ixe was no less familiar than that of the sword or pilum. Active 
ralour may often be the present of nature ; but such patient diligence 
can be the fruit only of habit and discipline/^ 

Whenever the trumpet gave the signal of departure, the camp was 
almost instantly broke up, and the troops fell into their 
ranks without delay or confusion. Besides their arms, which 
the le^onaries scarcely considered as an encumbrance, they were 
laden with their kitchen- furniture, the instruments of fortification, 
and the provision of many days.^' Under this weight, which would 
oppress die delicacy of a modem soldier, they were trained by a 
regular step to advance, in about six hours, near twenty miles.^' 
On the i^pearance of an enemy they threw aside their baggage, and, 
by easy and rapid evolutions, converted the column of march into an 
order of battle.'^ The slingers and archers skirmished in the front ; 
the auxiliaries formed the first line, and were seconded or sustained 
by the strength of the lemons ; the cavalry covered the flanks, and 
the military engines were placed in the rear. 

Such were the arts of war by which the Roman emperors defended 
their extensive conquests, and preserved a military spirit, at Number and 

, 1. 11,1 dlj^posilion 1.1 

a time when every other virtue was oppressed by luxury and the legions. 
despotism. I^ in the consideration of their armies, we pass from 
their discipline to their numbers, we shall not find it easy to define 
them with any tolerable accuracy. We may compute, however, that 
the legion, which was itself a body of six thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one Romans, might, with its attendant auxiliaries, amount to 
about twelve thousand five hundred men. The peace establishment 
of Hadrian and his successors was composed of no less than thirty of 
these formidable brigades; and most probably formed a standing 
force of three hundred and seventy-five thousand men. Instead of 
being confined within the walls of fortified cities, which the Romans 
considered as the refuge of weakness or pusillanimity, the legions were 
encamped on the banks of the great rivers, and along the frontiers of 
the barbarians. As their stations, for the most part, remained fixed 
and permanent, we may venture to describe the distribution of the 
troops. Three legions were sufficient for Britain. The principal stren<rth 
hiy upon the Rhine and Danube, and consisted of sixteen legions, in 
the following proportions : two in the Lower and three in the Upper 

•' For the Roman Castremetation, aeo Polybius, 1. vi. [c. 27 sqq.], with Lipsius do 
MilitiA RomanA; Joseph, de Bell. Jud. 1. iii. c. 5 [§ 2, sqq.] ; Vegetiu^, i. 21-25, iii. 
8 ; and Mdmoires de Quichard« torn. i.e. 1 . 

•» Cicero in Tuaculan. ii. 37 [16]. Joseph, de Bell. Jud. 1. iii. 5 [§ 5]. Frontinus 
iv. 1(§1]. 

•• Vegetiiw, i. 9. Sec MdmoircA <le TAcaddinio dc« Inscriptions, torn. xxv. p. 187. 

^ See those evolutions a miniMy wel! explained by M. Giiichard, Nouvctui 
yrmoircA, tora. i. p. 141-234. 
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Grennany ; one in Rhseiia, one in Noric&m, four in Pannonia, tliree 
in Maesia, and two in Dacia. The defence of the Euphrates was 
intrusted to eight legions, six of whom were planted in Syria, and 
the other two in Cappadoda. With regard to Egypt, Africa, and 
Spain, as they were far removed from any important scene of war, a 
mngle le^on maintained the domestic tranquillity of each of those 
great provinces. Even Italy was not left destitute of a military force. 
Above twenty thousand chosen soldiers, distinguished by the titles of 
Gty Cohorts and Praetorian Guards, watched over the safety of the 
monarch and the capital. As the authors of almost every revolution 
that distracted the empire, the Praetorians will, very soon, and very 
loudly, demand our attention ; but in their arms and institutions we 
cannot find any circumstance which discriminated them from the 
legions, unless it were a more splendid appearance, and a less rigid 
discipline.^* 

The navy maintained by the emperors might seem inadequate to 
their greatness ; but it was fiilly sufficient for every useful 
purpose of government The ambition of the Romans wa? 
confined to the land ; nor was that warlike people ever actuated by 
the enterprising spirit which had prompted the navigators of Tyre, of 
Carthage, and even of Marseilles, to enlarge the bounds of the world, 
and to explore the most remote coasts of the ocean. To the Romans 
the ocean remained an object of terror rather than of curiosity;*^' 
the whole extent of the Mediterranean, after the destruction of 
Carthage and the extirpation of the pirates, was included within 
their provinces. The policy of the emperors was directed only to 
preserve the peaceful dominion of that sea, and to protect the com- 
merce of their subjects. With these moderate views Augustus 
stationed two permanent fleets in the most convenient ports of Italv, 
the one at Ravenna, on the Adriatic, the other at Misenum, in the 
bay of Naples. Experience seems at length to have convinced the 
ancients that, as soon as their galleys exceeded two, or at the most 
three ranks of oars, they were suited rather for vain pomp than for 
real service. Augustus himself, in the victory of Actium, had seen the 
superiority of his own light frigates (they were called Libumians) over 
the lofty but unwieldy castles of his rival^" Of these Libumians he 
composed the two fleets of Ravenna and Misenum, destined to com- 

"' Tacitus (Annal. iv. 5) lias piven us a stiite of the legions under Til>eriu8; ami 
Dion Cassiufl (1. Iv. p. 794 [c. 23]) under Alexander Severus. I have endejivoured tc 
fix on the proper medium between these two periods. See likewise Lipeius de 
Magnitudine Romans, 1. i. c. 4, '>. 

•* The llomaus tried to disguise, by the pretence of religious awe, their ignoniuc* 
an<l terror. See Tacit. Germania, c. 34. 

•' Plutarch, in Marc. Anton, [c. ♦')<;.] And ytt, if we may cre<lit Oroeius, thi*t 
monstrous cantles were no more than ten feet above the water, vi. 19. 
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maiid, the one the eastern, the other the western division of the Medi- 
terranean; and to each of the squadrons he attached a body oi 
several thousand marines. Besides these two ports, which may be 
considered as the principal seats of the Roman navy, a very con- 
siderable forod was stationed at Frejus, on the coast of Provence, and 
^he Euxine was guarded by forty ships and three thousand soldiers. 
To all these we add the fleet which preserved the communication 
between Gaul and Britain, and a great number of vessels constantly 
maintained on the Rhine and Danube, to harass the country, or to 
intercept the passage of the barbarians.'^ If we review this general 
state of the Imperial forces, of the cavalry as well as infantry, of the 
legions, the auxiliaries, the guards, and the navy, the most liberal 
computation will not allow us to fix the entire establishment Amount of 
by sea and by land at more than four hundred and fifty ^ubiw^ 
thousand men : a military power which, however formidable °**"^ 
it may seem, was equalled by a monarch of the last century, whose 
kingdom was confined within a single province of the Roman empire.'^ 

We have attempted to explain the spirit which moderated, and the 
strength which supported, the power of Hadrian and the view of uie 
Antonines. We shall now endeavour, with clearness and {J^ ho^jI^ 
precision, to describe the provinces once united under their ^p^^- 
sway, but, at present, divided into so many independent and hostile 
states. 

Spain, the western extremity of the empire, of Europe, and of the 
ancient world, has, in every age, invariably preserved the 
same natural Umits ; the Pyrenaean mountains, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Atlantic Ocean. That great peninsula, at present 
so unequally divided between two sovereigns, was distributed by 
Augustus into three proraces, Lusitania, Baetica, and Tarraconensis. 
The kingdom of Portugal now fills the place of the warlike country 
of the Lusitanians ; and the loss sustained by the fonner, on the side 
of the East, is compensated by an accession of territory towards the 
North. The confines of Grenada and Andalusia correspond with 
those of ancient Baetica. The remainder of Spain — Gallicia and the 
Asturias, Biscay and Navarre, Leon and the two Castilles, Murcia, 
Valencia, Catalonia, and Arragon — all contributed to form the third 
and most considerable of the Roman governments, which, from the 
name of its capital, was styled the province of Tarragona.'^ Of the 

** See LipsiuB, de Magnitud. Rom. 1. i. c. 5. The sixteen last chapters of Vegetiu^ 
rvlate to naval aJflTaini. 

•• Voltaire, Si^le de Louis XIV. c. 29. It must, however, be remembered 
that France still feels that exit aordinary effort. 

^ See Strabo, 1. ii. |]. iii. p. hiii, 1»)7.] It in usitural enough to suppoHo that 
Ajragun is derived from Tanacuuciwis, and s^ivend moilcrns who have written il 
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native barbarians, the Celtlberians were the most powerful, as the 
Cantabrians and Asturians proved the most obstuiate. Confident in 
the strength of their mountains, they were the last who submitcea 
to the arms of Rome, and the first who threw off the yoke of 
the Arabs. 

Ancient Gaul, as it contained the whole country between the 
Pyrenees, the Alps, the Rhine, and the ocean, was of 

*° greater extent than modem France. To the dominions 

of that powerful monarchy, with its recent acquimtions of Alsace and 
Lorraine, we must add the duchy of Savoy, the cantons of Switzer- 
land, the four electorates of the Rhine, and the territories of Liege, 
Luxemburg, Hainault, Flanders, and Brabant When Augustus 
gave laws to the conquests of his father he introduced a division of 
Gaul, equally adapted to the progress of the legions, to the course 
of the rivers, and to the principal national distinctions, which had 
comprehended above an hundred independent states.'* The sea-coast 
of the Mediterranean, Languedoc, Provence, and Dauphine, received 
their provincial appellation from the colony of Narbonne. The go- 
vernment of Aquitaine was extended from the Pyrenees to the Loire. 
The country between the Loire and the Seine was styled the Celtic 
Gaul, and soon borrowed a new denomination from the celebrated 
colony of Lugdunum, or Lyons. The Belgic lay beyond the Seine, 
and in raore ancient times had been bounded only by the Rhine ; but a 
little before the age of Caesar, the Germans, abusing their superiority 
of valour, had o; cupied a considerable portion of the Belgic territory. 
The Roman conquerors very eagerly embraced so flattering a circum- 
stance, and the Gallic frontier of the Rhine from Basil to Leyden 
received the pompous names of the Upper and the Lower Germany."* 
Such, under the reign of the Antonines, were the six provinces of 
Gaul ; the Narbonnese, Aquitaine, the Celtic or Lyonnese, the 
Belgic, and the two Germanics. 

We have already had occasion to mention the conquest of Britain, 
and to fix the boundary of the Roman province in this 
island. It comprehended all England, Wales, and tlie 
Lowlands of Scotland as far as the Friths of Dumbarton and Edin- 
burgh. Before Britain lost her freedom the country was irregularly 

Latin use thoae words as synonymous. It is, however, certain, that the Arragou, 
a little stream which falls from the Pyrenees into the Ebro, first gave its name 
to a country, md gradually to a kingdom. See d'Anville, O^graphie du Moyeo 
Age, p. 181. 

'* One hunlred and fifteen cities appear in the Notitia of Oaul; and it is well 
kno^n that this appellation was applied not only to the capitfd town, but to the 
whole torrito-'y of each stiite. But Plut^irch and Appian increase the number of 
tribes to throe or four hundred. 

^ D'Anville. Notice do rAnciounv f»j«uk\ 
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diTided between thirty tribes of barbarians, of whom the most oon- 
^deiable were the Belgae in the West, the Brigantes in the North, 
the Silures in South Wales, and the Iceni in Norfolk and Suffolk.''^ 
As Sblt as we can either trace or credit the resemblance of mannens 
and language, Spain, Gaul, and Britain were peopled by the same 
hardy race of savages. Before they yielded to the Roman arms they 
often disputed the field, and often renewed the contest. After their 
submission they constituted the western division of the European pro- 
vinces, which extended from the Columns of Hercules to the wall of 
Antoninus, and from the mouth of the Tagus to the sources of the 
Rhiue and Danube. 

Before the Roman conquest the country which is now called Lom- 
bardy was not considered as a part of Italy. It had been 
occupied by a powerful colony of Gauls, who, settling them- 
selves along the banks of the Po, from Piedmont to Romagna, carried 
their arms and diffused their name from the Alps to the A]iennine. 
The Ligurians dwelt on the rocky coast which now forms the republic 
of Genoa. Venice was yet unborn ; but the territories of that state, 
which lie to the east of the Adige, were inhabited by the Venetians.'* 
The middle part of the peninsula, that now composes the duchy of 
Tuscany and the ecclesiastical state, was the ancient seat of the 
Etruscans and Umbrians ; to the former of whom Italy was indebted 
for the first rudiments of civilized life.''* The Tiber rolled at the 
foot of the seven hills of Rome, and the country of the Sabines, the 
Latins, and the Volsci, from that river to the fipontiers of Naples, was 
the theatre of her infant victories. On that celebrated ground the 
first consuls deserved triumphs, their successors adorned villas, and 
their posterity have erected convents.'* Capua and Campania pos- 
sessed the immediate territory of Naples ; the rest of the kingdom 
was inhabited by many warlike nations, the Marsi, the Samnites, the 
Apulians, and the Lucanians ; and the sea-coasts had been covered 
by the flourishing colonies of the Greeks. We may remark that 
when Augustus divided Italy into eleven regions the little province 
of Istria was annexed to that seat of Roman sovereignty.' 



77 



7* Whitakei^s History of Manchester, vol. i. c. 3. 

Y* The Italian Veneti, though ofteu confounded with the Qauk, were more pro- 
bably of niyrioa origin.* See M. Freret, M^moires de TAcad^mie dee Inscriptioiis, 
torn, xviii. 

Y* See Maffei, Verona lUustrata, 1. i.^ 

^* The first contrast was observed by the ancients. See Florus, 1. 1 1. The second 
miiat strike e/ery modem traveller. 

"T Phny (^Hist. Natur. 1. iii. [c. 6]) follows the diviuon of Italy by Augustus. 



Or Libumian, according to Niebuhr. that is known, and much that is conjee- 

Vol. i. p. 172. — M. tuTpd, about this remarkable people. Also 

^ Add Niebuhr, vol. i., and Otfriod Micali, Storia degli autichi popoli Italiani. 

Miiller, dig h'trnskcr, which contains all Florence. 1832.-- M. 
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llie European provinces of Rome were protected by the course 
The Danube of the Rhine and the Danube. The latter of those mighty 
^^ streams, which rises at the distance of only thirty mUes 
from the former, flows above thirteen hundred miles, for the most 
part to the south-east, collects the tribute of sixty navigable rivers, 
and is at length, through six mouths, received into the Euxine, which 
appears scarcely equal to such an accession of waters.''® The 
provinces of the Danube soon acquired the general appellation of 
lUyricum, or the lUyrian frontier,'* and were esteemed the most war- 
like of the empire ; but they deserve tx) be more particularly consi- 
dered under the names of Khsetia, Noricum, Pannonia, Dalmatia, 
Dacia, Maesia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. 

The province of Rhastia, which soon extinguished tiie name of the 
Vindelicians, extended from the summit of the Alps to the 
banks of the Danube, from its source as far as its conflux 
with the Inn. The greatest part of the flat country is subject to the 
elector of Bavaria ; the city of Augsburg is protected by the consti- 
tution of the German empire ; the Grisons are safe in their mountidns ; 
and the country of Tyrol is ranked among the numerous provinces of 
the house of Austria. 

The wide extent of territory which is included between the Inn, 
the Danube, and the Save — Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Camiola, the 
Lower Hungary, and Sclavonia — was known to the ancients under 
xoricumand the namcs of Noricum and Pannonia, In tiieir original 
I'unnonia. statc of independence their fierce inhabitants were inti- 
mately connected. Under the Roman government they were fre- 
quenily united, and they still remain the patrimony of a single family. 
They now contain the residence of a German prince, who styles him 
self Emperor of the Romans, and form the centre, as well as strength, 
of the Austrian power. It may not be improper to observe, that, if we 
except Bohemia, Moravia, the northern skirts of Austria, and a part 
of Hungary between the Theiss and the Danube, all tiie other domi- 
nions of the house of Austria were comprised within the limits of the 
Roman empire. 

Dalmatia, to which the name of lUyricum more projHjrly belonged, 

was a long but narrow tract between the Save and the 

Adriatic. The best part of the sea-coast, which still retains 

its ancient appellation, is a province of the Venetian state, and the 

seat of the littie republic of Ragusa.' The inland parts have assumed 

78 Toumefort, Voyages en Gr5ce et Asie Miiieure, lettre xviii. 

'* The name of Illyricum originally belonged to the sea-coast of the Adriatic, and 
was gradually extended by the Romans from the Alps to the Euxine sea. See Severini, 
Pftmionia, 1. i. c. 3. 

* The sea- coast of Dalmatia, together with Ragusa, now forms part of the Austriac 
lominions. — S. 
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the Sdavonian names of Croatia and Bosnia ; the former obeys an 
Austrian governor, the latter a Turkish pasha ; but the whole country 
is still infested by tribes of barbarians, whose savage independence 
irregularly marks the doubtful limit of the Christian and Maho- 
metan power.®® 

After the Danube had received the waters of the Theiss and the 
Save, it acquired, at least among the Greeks, the name of Ister.®* It 
formerly divided Maasia and Dacia, the latter of which, as MMiaand 
we have already seen, was a conquest of Trajan, and the ^^^"• 
only province beyond the river. If we inquire into the present state 
of those countries we shall find that, on the left hand of the Danube, 
Temeswar and Transylvania have been annexed, after many revolu- 
tions, to the crown of Hungary ; whilst the principalities of Moldavia 
and Wallachia acknowledge the supremacy of fiie Ottoman Porte. 
On the right hand of the Danube, Maesia, which during the middle 
ages was broken into the barbarian kingdoms of Servia and Bulgaria, 
is again united in Tiu'kish slaver}'. 

The appellation of Roumelia, which is still bestowed by the Turks 
on the extensive countries of Thrace, Macedonia, and Thrmcc, 
Greece, preserves the memory of their ancient state under and Greece. 
the Roman empire. In the time of the Antonines the martial re- 
frions of Thrace, fi'om the mountains of Haemus and Rhodope to the 
Bosphorus and the Hellespont, had assumed the form of a province. 
Notwithstanding the change of masters and of religion, the new city 
of Rome, founded by Constantine on the banks of the Bosphorus, has 
ever since remained the capital of a great monarchy. The kingdom 
of Macedonia, which, under the reign of Alexander, gave laws to 
Asia, derived more solid advantages from the policy of the two 
Philips ; and, with its dependencies of Epirus and Thessaly, extended 
from the iEgean to the Ionian sea. When we reflect on the fame of 
Thebes and Argos, of Sparta and Athens, we can scarcely persuade 
ourselves that so many immortal republics of ancient Greece were lost 
in a single province of thi Romjin empire, which, from the superior 
influence of the Achaean league, was usually denominated the pro- 
vince of Achaia. 

•• A Venetian traveller, the Abbate Fortw, has lately given us some account of 
thoae Tery obscure countries. But the geography and antiquities of the western 
niyricum can be expected only from the munificence of the emperor, its sovereign.* 

*^ The Save rises near the confines of /stride and was considered by the more early 
(iraecs as the principal stream of the Danube. 

* A translation of the Trayels of the countries is by Sir Oardner Wilkinson in 
Abbate Fortis was published in London his ' Dalmatia and Montenegro/ London, 
is 1788. But the best account of these 1848.— S. 
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Such was the state of Europe under the Roman emperors. The 
. . ^„ provinces of Asia, without excepting the transient conquests 
oi Irajan, are all comprehended withm the limits of the 
Turkish power. But, instead of following the arbitrary diyisions of 
despotism and ignorance, it will be safer for us, as well as more 
agreeable, to observe the indelible characters of nature. The name 
of Asia Minor is attributed, with some propriety, to the peninsula 
which, confined between the Euxine and the Mediterranean, advances 
:rom the Euphrates towards Europe. The most extensive and flou- 
rishing district westward of mount Taurus and the river Halys was 
dignified by the Romans with the exclusive title of Asia. The juris- 
dictiou of that province extended over the ancient monarchies of Troy, 
Lydia, and Phrygia, the maritime countries of the Pamphylians, 
Lycians, and Carians, and the Grecian colonies of Ionia, which 
equalled in arts, though not in arms, the glory of their parent. The 
kingdoms of Bithynia and Pontus possessed the northern side of the 
peninsula from Constantinople to Trebizond. On the opposite side 
the province of Cilicia was terminated by the mountains of Syria : the 
inland country, separated fipom the Roman Asia by the river Halys, 
and from Armenia by the Euphrates, had once formed the inde- 
pendent kingdom of Cappadocia. In this place we may observe that 
the northern shores of the Euxine, beyond Trebizond in Asia and 
beyond the Danube in Europe, acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
emperors, and received at their hands either tributary princes or 
Roman garrisons. Budzak, Oim Tartary, Circassia, and Mingreiia, 
are the modern apjxillations of those savage countries.** 

Under the successors of Alexander, Syria was the seat of the 
Syria, phoe- SelcucidaB, who reigucd over Upper Asia till the successful 
raiestine. rcvolt of the Parthians confined their dominions between 
the Euphrates and the Mediterranean. When Syria became subject 
to the Romans, it formed the eastern frontier of their empire : nor did 
that province, in its utmost latitude, know any other bounds than the 
mountains of Cappadocia to the north, and, towards the south, the 
confines of Egypt and the Red Sea. Phcsnicia and Palestine were 
sometimes annexed to, and sometimes separated from, the jurisdiction 
of Syria. The former of these was a narrow and rocky coast ; the latter 
was a territory scarcely superior to Wdes, either in fertility or extent.* 

'*'' Sec the Periplus of Arrian. He examined the cooats of the Euxine when he 

waf governor of Cappadocia. 

** This conijKU-ison is exaggerated, with Palestine (Tac. Iliat. v. € ; Amm. Marc. xiv. 

the intention, no doubt, of attacking the 8 ; Joseph. Hist. vi. 1 § 1 ), but even in the 

authority of the Bible, which boasts of tlie present day, the wars and misgovemment 

foi-tility of Palestine. lUit not only do of ages have not exhausted the natural rich- 

2n»nv ancient wnters ext^>l the ffHili'y of new of the poil.— Abridged from G & M. 
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Yet Phoenicia and Palestine will for ever live in the memory of 
mankind; since America, as well as Europe, has received letters 
from the one, and religion from the other.^^ A sandy desert, alike 
destitute of wood and water, skirts along the doubtful confine of 
Syria, from the Euphrates to the Red Sea, The wandering life of 
the Arabs was inseparably connected with their independence ; and 
wherever, on some spots less barren than the rest, they ventured 
to form any settled habitations, they soon became subjects to the 
Roman empire.^^ 

The geographers of antiquity have frequently hesitated to what 
portion of the globe they should ascribe Egypt®* By its situation 
that celebrated kingdom is included within the immense peninsula 
of Africa ; but it is accessible only on the side of Asia, whose 
revolutions, in almost every period of history, Egypt has 
humbly obeyed. A Roman praefect was seated on the splendid throne 
of the Ptolemies ; and the iron sceptre of the Mamalukes is now in 
the hands of a Turkish pasha. The Nile flows down the country 
above five hundred miles, from the tropic of Cancer to the Mediter- 
ranean, and marks on either side the extent of fertility by the measure 
of its inundations. Cyrene, situate towards the west and along the 
sea-coast, was first a Greek colony, afterwards a province of Egypt, 
and is now lost in the desert of Barca. 

F'pom Cyrene to the ocean the coast of Africa extends above fifteen 
hundred miles; yet so closely is it pressed between the 
Mediterranean and the Sahara, or sandy desert, that its 
l)readth seldom exceeds fourscore or an hundred miles. The eastern 
division was considered by the Romans as the more peculiar and 
proper province of Africa. Till the arrival of the PhoDnician colonies 
that fertile country was inhabited by the Libyans, the most savage of 
oiankind. Under the immediate jurisdiction of Carthage it became 
the centre of commerce and empire ; but the republic of (Carthage is 

" The progms of religion is well known. The use of letters wus introduced among 
the savages of Europe about fifteen hundred years before Christ;* and the Europeans 
earried them to America about fifteen centuries after the Christian rora. But in a 
period of three thousand years the Phoonician alphabet received considerable altera- 
tions, as it passed through the hands of the Greeks and Romans. 

•* Dion Cassius, lib. Ixvui. [c. 14] p. 1131. 

** Ptolemy and Strabo, with the modern geographers, fix the Isthmus of Suez as 
the boundary of Asia and Africa. Dionysius, Mela, Pliny, Sallust, Hirtius, and 
Solinus, haye preferred for that purpose the western branch of the Nile, or even the 
grcst Catabathmns, or descent, which last would assign to Asia, not only Egypt, but 
part of Libya. 

* The time at which the use of letters The earliest Greek inscriptions extant arr 

introduced into Greece by the Phccni- not much more ancient than the 50th 

i* unknown, but certainly at a much Olympiatl, or b.c. 580. — S. 
period than is specified by Giblx>n. 

\OL. I. M 
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now degenerated ii.to the feeble and disorderly states of Tripoli and 
Tunis. The military government of Algiers oppresses the wide extent 
of Numidia, as it was once united under Massinissa and Jugurtha : 
but in the time of Augustus the limits of Numidia were contracted ; 
and at least two-thirds of the country acquiesced in the name of 
Mauritania, with the epithet of Caesariensis. The genuine Mauritania, 
or coimtry of the Moors, which, from the ancient city of Tingi, or 
Tangier, was distinguished by the appellation of Tingitana, is repre- 
sented by the modem kingdom of Fez. Salle, on the ocean, m 
infamous at present for its piratical depredations, was noticed by the 
Romans as the extreme object of their power, and almost of their 
geography. A city of their foundation may still be disooTcred near 
Mequinez, the residence of the barbarian whom we condescend to 
style the Emperor of Morocco ; but it does not appear that his more 
southern dominions, Morocco itself and Segelmessa, were ever com- 
prehended within the Roman province. The western parts of Africa 
are intersected by the branches of Mount Atlas, a name so idly 
celebrated by the fancy of poets f^ but which is now diffused over 
the immense ocean that rolls between the ancient and the new 
continent.^' * 

** The long range, moderate height, and gentle declivity of Mount Atlas (see Shaw*B 
Travels, p. 5) are very unlike a solitary mountain which rears its head into the clouds, 
and seems to support the heavens. The peak of Teneriff, on the contrary, rises a 
league and a half above the surface of the sea, and, as it was frequently visited by the 
Phcenicians, might engs^e the notice of the Greek poets. See Buffon, Histt>irt' 
Naturelle, tom. i. p. 312. Uistoire des Voyages, torn. ii. 

*" M. de Voltaire, tom. xiv. p. 297, unsupported by either fact or probability, has 
generously bestowed the Canary Islands on the Roman empire. 



* As Gibbon's enumeration of the the Lower Rhine, the chief town oeing 

Roman provinces is not complete, we Colonia Agrippinensis {Cologne). Among 

subjoin a list of them, as they existed in the GhUlic provinces may also be clasi*ea 

the time of Hadrian. The date of the the three Alpine provinces — 7. Alpes 

formation of each is added, when known. Maritimae (b.c 14) received the Jus Liitii 

I. Sicilia, B.C. 241. from Nero; 8. Alpes Cottia;, made a pro- 

II. Sardinia, iucluding Corsica, B.C. vince by Nero; 9. Alpes Penninae, mcE- 
238. tioned as a province before the tiuio c f 

III. Uispania, originally divided into AuroUan. 

the two provinces of Citerior and Ulte- V. Britannia, a.d. 51. 

rior, B.C. 2(»5 ; afterwards formed by VI. Rhatia and Vindelicia, n.c. l.'i. 

Augustus into the three provinces of — VII. Noricum, b.c. 15. 

1. Tarraconensis ; 2. Bsetica ; 3. Lusi- VIII. Patnnonia, a.d. 8. 

tiuiia. IX. Dal mat ia, formerly lUyricum. 

IV. Gallia. The original province was X. Msesia, b.c. 29. 
Narbonensis, in the south-eastern part of XI. Dacia, a.d. 106. 
the country, formed B.C 118, frequently XII. Thracia, a.d. 46. 
called simply Provincia. In b.c. 27 XIII. Macedonia, B.C. 14G. 
Augustus divided Gaul into four pro- XIV. Achaia with Epirus. 

viuces : 1. NiU'bonensis ; 2. Aquitania ; XV. Asia, B.C. 129, including Hysia, 

3. Lugdunensis; 4. Belgica. To these Lydia, Caria, Pluygia. 

were subsequently added — 5. Germania XVI. Bithynia and Pontus. Bithynia, 

superior, along the Upper Rhine as far extending from the mouth of the Rhyu- 

IS Idayence; 6. Germania inferior, along daous to the town Ueraclea, was made % 
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Having now finished the circuit of the Roman empire, we may 
obsenre that Africa is divided from Spain by a narrow TheMedi 
strait of about twelve miles, through which the Atlantic JJfJJ^ 
flows into the Mediterranean. The Columns of Hercules, *»^«'>^ 
so famous among the ancients, were two mount^uns which seemed tc 
have been torn asunder by some convulsion of the elements ; and at 
the foot of the European mountain the fortress of Gibraltar is now 
seated. The whole extent of the Mediterranean Sea, its coasts, and 
its islands, were comprised within the Roman dominion. Of the 
larger islands, the two Baleafes, which derive their names of Majorca 
and Minorca from their respective size, are subject at present, the 
former to Spain, the latter to Great Britain.' It is easier to deplore 
the fate than to describe the actual condition of Corsica.^ Two 
Italian sovereigns assume a regal title from Sardinia and Sicily. 
Crete, or Candia, with Cyprus, and most of the smaller islands oi 
Greece and Asia, have been subdued by the Turkish arms ; whilst 
the little rock of Malta defies their power, and has emerged, under 
the government of its military Order, into fame and opulence.* 

Thii» long enumeration of provinces, whose broken fragments have 
formed so many powerfril kingdoms, might almost induce us S^Jf'tiJ^ 
to forgive the vanity or ignorance of the ancients. Dazzled empire, 
with the extensive sway, the irresistible strength, and the real or afiected 
miHieration of the emperors, they permitted themselves to despise, 
and sometimes to forget, the outlying countries which had been left 
in the enjo}Tnent of a barbarous independence ; and they gradually 

pnivincc in B.C. 74. To thifl was Bubae- XXVI. Cyrcne and Creta; the former 

queiitly atltied the western part of the B.C. 74, the latter B.C. 67. 

kini^tloin of Pontua. XXVII. Africa, B.C. 146, containing 

XVII. PuntuDpolemoniacuB, the eastern the dominions of Carthage. 
part of Pontus, extending from Pole- XXVIII. Numidia, a.d. 39. 
uiouium to Trapezus (Trebizond), formed XXIX. Mauritania, a.d. 42, dividcMl 
int«> a province by Nero, a.d. 63. into the two provinces of Tingitaiia and 

XVIII. Qalatia, B.C. 25, included the Ca?sariensis 

Routhem and eastern part of Phrygia, The best account of the Roman pro- 

Piitidia, liiaturia, and a part of Lycaonia vinces is given by Marquardt in BcckerV 

and Pamphylia. Handbuch der Rbmischen Altcrtiiumer 

XIX. Cappadocia, a.d. 17. vol. iii. pt. 1.— S. 

XX. Pamphylia, B.C. 25 ; to which ' Minorca was lost to Great Britain ii. 
Lycia was added a.d. 43. 1782. Ann. Register for that year. — M. 

XXI. Cilicia, b.c. 64. *» The gallant struggles of the Coisicans 

XXII. Syria, B.C. 64, was divided by for their independence under Paoli were 
Hadrian into three provinces: 1. Syria brought to a close in the year 17»j 9. This 
proper; 2. Syria Pboenice, 3. Syria Pala&- volume was published in 177K. See 
•tiun. Botta, Storia d* Italia, vol. xiv. — M 

XXIII. Commagene, a small district '^ Malta, it need scarcely be Kaid, is 
of Syiia on the Euphrates, a.d. 73, but now in the i>osses8ion of the English. 
had been also a province from a.d. 17 We have not, however, thought it neces- 
to 39. sary to notice every change in the political 

XXIY. Arabia, a.d. 105. state of the world since the time ol 

XXT. i^gyphu, B.C. 30. Gibbon.— M. 

II 2 
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usurped the licence of confounding the Roman monarchy with the 
globe of the earth.^® But the temper, as well as knowledge, of a 
modem historian require a more sober and accurate language. He 
may impress a juster image of the greatness of Rome by obsernng 
that the empire was above two thousand miles in breadth, from the 
wall of Antoninus and the northern limits of Dacia to Mount Atlas 
and the tropic of Cancer ; that it extended in length more than three 
thousand miles, from the Western Ocean to the Euphrates ; that it 
was situated in the finest part of the Temperate Zone, between the 
twenty-fourth and fifty-sixth degrees of northern latitude ; and that 
it was supposed to contain above sixteen hundred thousand square 
miles, for Uie most part of fertile and well-cultivated land.^* 

*" Bergier, Hist, des Qrands Chemins, 1. iii. o. 1, 2, 3, 4: a very useful ooUection. 
" See Templeman's Surrey of the Qlobe: but I distrust both the Doctor^* leaniiug 
uidhis mi^ 
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CHAPTER a 

Of thb Uhioh and intbbnal Pbospebitt of thb Roman Empibs :s the Aqs 

OF THB AnTONIKBS. 

It is not alone by the rapidity or extent of conquest that we should 
estimate the irreatness of Rome. The sovereifini of the Prindpies 
Russian deserts commands a larger portion of the globe, menu 
In the seventh summer after his passage of the Hellespont, Alexander 
erected the Macedonian trophies on the banks of the Hyphasis.^ 
Within less than a century, the irresistible Zingis, and the Mogul 
princes of his race, spread their cruel devastations and transient 
empire from the sea of China to the confines of Egypt and Germany.^ 
But the firm edifice of Roman power was rsdsed and preserved by 
the wisdom of ages. The obedient provinces of IVajan and the 
Antonines were united by laws and adorned by arts. They might 
occasionally sufier from the partial abuse of delegated authority ; but 
the general principle of government was wise, simple, and beneficent 
They enjoyed the religion of their ancestors, whilst in civil honours 
and advantages they were exalted, by just degrees, to an equality 
with their conquerors. 

I. The policy of the emperors and the senate, as far as it con- 
cerned religion, was happily seconded by the reflections of Univefi»i 
the enlightened, and by the habits of the superstitious, part toieratioD. 
of their subjects. The various modes of worship which prevailed 
in the Roman world were all considered by the people as equally 
true; by the philosopher as equally false; and by the magistrate 
as equally useful. And. thus toleration produced not only mutual 
indulgence, but even religious concord. 

The superstition of the people was not embittered by any mixture 
of theological rancour; nor was it confined by the chiuns of Qfji^ 
any speculative system. The devout polytheist, though p**p**- 
fondly attached to his national rites, admitted with implicit fiuth the 
different religions of the earth.' Fear, gratitude, and curiosity, a 

' They were erected about the midway between Labor and DeUii. The conquests 
of Alexander in Hindoctan were confined to the Punjab, a country watered by the 
five great Btreams of the Indus. 

' See M. de Guignes, Hiatoire dea Huns, I. xt. xri. and xvii. 

* There is not any writer who describes in so lively a manner as Herodotus the 
true genius of polytheism. The best commentary may be found in Mr. Home's 
Natural History of Religion ; and the best contrast in fiossuet's UniverBsl History. 

Scix« 
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dream or an omen, a Angular disorder or a distant journey, per« 
petually disposed him to multiply the articles of his belief, and to 
enlarge the list of his protectors. The thin texture of the Pagan 
mythology was interwoven with various, but not discordant materials. 
As soon as it was allowed that sages and heroes, who had lived or 
who had died for the benefit of their country, were exalted to a state 
of power and immortality, it was universally confessed that they de* 
served, if not the adoration, at least the reverence of all mankind. 
The deities of a thousand groves and a thousand streams possessed, 
in peace, their local and respective influence ; nor could the Roman 
who deprecated the wrath of the Tiber deride the Egyptian who pre- 
sented his offering to the beneficent genius of the Nile. The visible 
powers of Nature, the planets, and the elements, were the same 
throughout the universe. The invisible governors of the moral world 
were inevitably cast in a similar mould of fiction and allegory. Every 
virtue, and even vice, acquired its divine representative ; every art 
and profession its patron, whose attributes, in the most distant ages 
and countries, were uniformly derived from the character of their 
peculiar votaries. A republic of gods of such opposite tempers and 
interests required, in every system, the moderating hand of a supreme 
magistrate, who, by the progress of knowledge and flattery, was gra- 
dually invested with the sublime perfections of an Eternal Parent and 
an Omnipotent Monarch.* Such was the mild spirit of antiquity, 

Some obscure ti-aces of an intolerant spirit api>ear in the conduct of the Egj'ptiana 
(see Juvenal, Sat. xv.); and the Christians, as well as Jews, who liveti under the 
Roman empire, formed a very important exception; so important indeed, that the 
discussion will require a distinct chapter of this work.* 

* The rights, powers, and pretensions of the sovereign of Olympus are very clearly 
described in the xvth book of the Iliad: in the Greek original, I mean; for Mr. Pope, 
without perceiving it, has improved the theology of Homer.** 



* M. Constant, in his very learned and religion, though that religion might be 

eloquent work, ' Sur la Religion,' with legally i-ecognised in their own city for 

the two additional volumes, *Du Poly- the strangers who were its votari^." — 

th^ismo Roiuain,' has considered the Sur la Religion, v. 184. Du Polyth. 

whole history of polytheism in a tone of Rom. ii. o08. At this time the growing 

philosophy which, without subscribing religious indifference, and the general 

to all his opinions, we may be pepnitted administration of the empire by Romans, 

to admire. "The boasted tolerance of who, being strangers, would do no more 

polytheism did not rest upon the respect than protect, not enlist themselves in the 

due from society to the freedom of indi- cause of the local superstitions, had intro- 

vidual opinion. The polytheistic nations, duced groat laxity. But intolerance was 

tolerant a.s they were towards each other, clearly the theory both of the Greek and 

as separiite states, were not the loss ig- Roman law. The subject is more fully 

noraiit of the eternal principle, the only considered in another place. — M. 
basis of enlightened toleration, that every *> There is a curious coincidence he- 

one has a right to worship CJod in the tween Gibbon's expressions aind those of 

manner which seems to him the best, the newly recovered * De Republics ' of 

Citizens, on the contrary, were bound to Cicero, though the argument is mther 

conform to the religion of the 8tat«; they ihe converse, lib. i. c. 3«). " Sive hac ad 

had not the liberty tj adopt a foreign utilitatcm vitse coustituta slut a ^rincipi- 
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that the nationft were less attentive to the difference, than to the 
resemUuice of their religious worship. The Greek, the Roman, and 
the Barbarian, as they met before their respective altars, easily per. 
suaded themselves that, mider various names and with various cere- 
monies, they adored the same deities. The elegant mythology of 
Homer gave a beautiful, and almost a regular form to the polytheism 
of the andent world.^ 

The philosophers of Greece deduced their morals from the natiu^ 
of man, rather than fr-om that of God. They meditated, or phiicao- 
however, on the Divine Nature as a very curious and im- p***" 
portant speculaticm ; and in the profound inquiry they displayed the 
strength and weakness of the human understanding.^ Of tiie four 
most celebrated schools, the Stoics and the Platonists endeavoured to 
reoomdle the jarring interests of reason and piety. They have left us 
the most sublime proofs of the existence and perfections of the first 
cause ; but, as it was impossible for them to conceive the creation of 
matter, the workman in the Stoic philosophy was not sufficiently dis- 
tinguished from the work ; whilst, on the contrary, the Spiritual God 
of Plato and his disciples resembled an idea rather than a substance. 
The opinions of the Academics and Epicureans were of a less reli- 
gious cast ; but whilst the modest science of the former induced them 
to doubt, the positive ignorance of the letter urged them to deny, the 
providence of a Supreme Ruler. The spirit of inquiry, prompted by 
emulation and supported by freedom, had dinded the public teachers 
of philosophy into a variety of contending sects ; but the ingenuous 
youth, who, fix)m every part, resorted to Athens and the other seats 
of learning in the R>man empire, were alike instructed in every 
school to reject and to despise the religion of the multitude. How, 
indeed, was it possible that a philosopher should accept as divine 
truths the idle tales of the poets, and the incoherent traditions of 
antiquity ; or that he should adore as gods those imperfect beings 
whom he must have despised as men ? Against such unworthy adver- 
saries Cicero condescended to employ the arms of reason and elo- 
quence ; but the satire of Lucian was a much more adequate, as well 
as more efficacious weapon. We may be well assured that a writer 
conversant with the world would never have ventured to expose the 

• See, for instance, Caesar de Bell. Gall. vi. 17. Within a century or two the Qauli 
themselvei! applied to their gods the names of Mercury, Mara, ApoUo, &c. 

• Tlie admirable work of Cicero, de Naturft Deorum, is the best clue we have to 
guide us through the dark and profound abyss. He represents with candour, and 
confutes with subtlety, the opinions of the philoeopheni. 



bus rerum publicarum, ut rex putarctur idemque et rex et pater haberetui 
unus esse in c<b1o, qui nutu, ut ait Ho- on.nium." — M. 
totum Olympum converteret. 
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gods of his country to public ridicule, had they not already been tlie 
/ objects of secret contempt among the polished and enlightened orders 
of society.' 

Notwithstanding the fa^ionable irreligion which prevailed in the 
age of the Antonines, both the interest of the priests and the credu- 
lity of the people Mere suflSciently respected. In their writings and 
conversation the philosophers of antiquity asserted the independent 
dignity of reason ; but ^ey resigned their actions to the commands 
of law and of custom. Viewing with a smile of pity and indulgence 
the various errors of the vulgar, they diligently practised the cere- 
inonies of their fathers, devoutly frequented the temples of the gods 
and, sometimes condescending to act a part on the theatre of supei - 
stition, they concealed the sentiments of an Atheist under the sacer- 
dotal robes. Reasoners of such a temper were scarcely inclined to 
wrangle about their respective modes of faith or of worship. It was 
indifferent to them what shape the folly of the multitude might choose 
to assume ; and they approached, with the same inward contempt 
and the same external reverence, the altars of the Libyan, the Olym- 
pian, or the Capitoline Jupiter.® 

It is not easy to conceive At)m what motives a spirit of persecution 
Of thcHMgis. could introduce itself into the Roman councils. The ma- 
^^' ^trates could not be actuated by a blind though honest 

bigotry, since the magistrates were themselves philosophers ; and the 
schools of Athens had given laws to the senate. They could not be 
impelled by ambition or avarice, as the temporal and ecclesiastical 
powers were united in the same hands. The pontiffs were chosen 
among the most illustrious of the senators ; and the office of Supreme 
Pontiff was constantly exercised by the emperors themselves. They 
knew and valued the advantages of religion, as it is connected \^ith 
civil government. They encouraged the public festivals which 
humanize the manners of the people. They managed the arts of 
divination as a convenient instrument of policy ; and they respected, 

7 I do not proteud to assert, that, in this irreligious age, the natural terrors of 
HUIHjrHtition, dreanis, omens, appai'itions, &c., ha<l lost their efficacy. 

■ Socr.itos, Epicurus, Cicero, and Plutarch, always inculcated a decent reverence 
for the religion of their own country and of mankind. The devotion of Epicurus 
was assiduous and exemplary. Diogen. Laert. x. 10." 



'* Gibbon seems here to have followed circumBtances by which his filial an<l 

the Latin version, but the words of fraternal love and his kindness towards 

Laertiua are, — rns /xt» yaf ^^it fit»lf his slaves may be known, and then pro- 

•ri0Tqr0f, ttmi «'^«f vur^lia pxJaf, akmrtf ceeds to say that nothing is known about 

n lmJtri§. 'T-Tipfi^x^ yap IriuwiUf, «i'M hLs piety towards the gods or his pa* 

TtkiTuas ti'4'mr0 ; — this is, as regards triotism, adding, as a reason for the 

piety towards the gods and affection to- latter, that he never took part inpolit* 

w>u*d.s his country, his disposition CJinuot — S. 
be told. Laertiua first relates several 
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ns the firmest bond of society, the useful persuasion ttiat, either in 
rhis or in a future life, the crime of perjury is most assuredly 
punidcd by the avenging gods.® But, whilst they acknowledged 
the general advantages of religion, they were convinced that tho 
various modes of worship contributed alike to the same salutary 
purposes; and that, in every country, the form of superstition 
which had received the sanction of time and experience was the 
best adapted to the climate and to its inhabitants. Avarice 
and taste very frequently despoiled the vanquished nations of the 
elegant statues of their gods and the rich ornaments of in the pro- 
their temples;*® but, in the exercise of the religion which ^^*^^ 
they derived fipom their ancestors, they uniformly experienced the 
indulgence, and even protection, of the Roman conquerors. The 
province of Gaul seems, and indeed only seems, an exception to this 
universal toleration. Under the specious pretext of aboli^ing human 
sacrifices, the emperors Tiberius and Claudius suppressed the dan- 
gerous power of the Druids :*^ 'but the priests themselves, their gods, 
and their altars, subsisted in peaceful obscurity till the final destruc- 
tion of Paganism.** 

Rome, the capital of a great monarchy, was incessantly filled with 
subjects and strangers from every part of the world,** who 
all introduced and enjoyed the favourite superstitions of their 
native country.** Every city in the empire was justified in maintain- 
ing the purity of its ancient ceremonies ; and the Roman senate, 
using the common privilege, sometimes interposed to check this inun- 
dation of foreign rites. The Egyptian superstition, of all the most 
contemptible and abject, was frequently prohibited ; the temples of 
Serapis and Isis demolished, and their worshippers banished from 
Rome and Italy.** But the zeal of fanaticism prevailed over the cold 

* Polybiua, I. vi. c. 56. Juvenal, Sat. xiii., laments that in his time this apprehen- 
sion had lost much of its effect. 

'* See the fate of Syracuse, Tarentum, Ambracia, Corinth, &c., the conduct of 
Verres, in Cicero (Actio iL Orat. 4), and the usual practice of governors, in the viiith 
Satire of Juvenal. 

" Sucton. in Claud. [25]— Plin. Hist. Nat. xxx. 1 [4], 

*^ Pelloutier, Histoire des Celtes, tom. vi. p. 230-252. 

" Seneca, Consolat. ad Helviam, [c. 61 p. 74, edit. Lips. 

** Dionysius Halicam. Antiquitat. Iloman. I. ii. [ vol. i. p. 275, edit. Reiske.] 

^ In the year of Rome 701 the temple of Isis and Serapis was demolished by the 
order of the Senate (Dion Cassius, 1. xl. [c. 47] p. 252), and even by the hands of the 
consul (Valerius Maximus, 1, 3).* After the death of Cssar it was restored at the 

* Gibbon here blends into one, two Paul us, himself ( Valer. Max. 1, 3) seized 
eveots, distant a hundred and sixty-six the axe, to give the first blow. Qibbou 
years from each other. It was in the attributes this circumstance to the second 
year of Home 535 that the senate, having demolition, which took place in the Tear 
otdere<i the destruction of the temples of 701, and which he considers as tho first. 
Isis and Serapis, no workman would lend — W. 

hand; and tho consul, L. iEmillua 
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aud feeble efforts of policy. The exiles returned, the proselytes 
multiplied, the temples were restored with increasing splendour, and 
lais and Serapis at length assumed their place among the Roman 
deities. ^^ Nor was this indulgence a departure from the old maxims 
of government. In the purest ages of the commonwealth, Cybele and 
iEsculapius had been invited by solemn embassies ;^'' and it was custom- 
ary to tempt the protectors of besieged cities by the promise of more 
distinguished honours than they possessed in their native country J ^ 
Rome gradually became the common temple of her subjects ; and the 
freedom of the city was bestowed on all the gods of mankind. ^^ 

II. The narrow policy of preserving, without any foreign mixture, 
Frecdjm of ^^^ P^^c blood of tiic ancicut citizens, had checked the for- 
^"*®* tune and hastened the ruin of Athens and Sparta. The 

aspiring genius of Rome sacrificed vanity to ambition, and deemed 
it more prudent, as well as honourable, to adopt virtue and merit for 
her own wheresoever they were found, among slaves or strangers, 
enemies or barbarians.*^ During the most flourishing aera of the 
Athenian commonwealth the number of citizens gradually decreased 
from about thirty** to twenty-one thousand.** If, on the contrary^ 
we study the growth of the Roman republic, we may discover that, 
notwithstanding the incessant demands of wars and colonies, the citi- 
zens, who, in the first census of Servius Tullius, amounted to no more 
than eighty-three thousand, were multiplied, before the commence- 
ment of the Social War, to the number of four hundred and sixty-three 
thousand men able to bear arms in the service of their country.*^ 

public expense (Dion, 1. xlvii. [c. l.'»] p. 501). When Augustus was in Egypt he 
revered the majesty of Serapis (Dion, I. li. [c. 16] p. 647); but in the Pomceriura of 
Rome, and a mile round it, ho prohibited the worship of the Egyptian gods (Dion, 
1. liii. [c. 2] p. 697, 1. liv. | c. 6] p. 735). They remained, however, very fashionable 
under his reign (Ovid, de Art. Amand. 1. i. [v. 77]) and that of his successor, till the 
justice of Tiberius was provoked to some acts of severity. (See Tacit. Annal. ii. 85; 
Josej>h. Antiquit. 1. xviii. c. 3.) 

** Tertullian in Apologetic, c. 6, p. 74, edit. Havercamp. I am inclined to attri- 
bute their establishment to the devotion of the Flavian family. 

'^ See Livy, 1. xi. [12] [SuppL] and xxix. [11.] 

'* Macrob. Saturnalia, 1. iii. c. 9. Ho gives us a form of evocation. 

•^ Minucius Felix in Octavio, p. 54 [p. 52, Leyden ed. 1672]. Amobius, 1. vL 
p. 115. 

^° Tacit. Annal. xi. 24. The Orbis Romanus of the learned Spanheim is a complete 
history of the progressive admission of Latium, Italy, and the provinces, to the 
freedom of R<^>nie. 

*' Hcrodotufl, V. 97 It should seem, however, that he followed a large and 
popular estimation. 

" Atlienaeus, Deipnosophist. 1. vi. [c. 103] p. 272, edit. Casaubon. Meursius de 
Fortuna Attica, c. 4.* 

*•" See a very accurate collection of the numbers of each Lustrum in M. de Beaufort, 
R4^publique Romaine, 1. iv. c. 4.'» 

On the number of citizens in Athens, Clinton, Essay in Fasti Hellenici, vol. L 
compjii-e Boeckh, Public Economy of 381. — M. 
Athens (Kpglish tr.) p. 46 et seq. Fynes ^ All these questions are placed in vi 
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When the allies of Rome claimed an equal share of honours and pri- 
vileges, the senate indeed preferred the chance of arms to an igno- 
minious concession. The Samnites and the Lucanians paid the severe 
penalty of their rashness ; but the rest of the Italian states, as they 
successively returned to their duty, were admitted into the bosom of 
the republic,'^ and soon contributed to the ruin of public freedom. 
OndCT a democratical gov^imient the citizens exercise the powers of 
sovereignty; and those powers will be first abused, and afterwards 
tost, if they are committed to an unwieldy multitude. But when the 
popular assemblies had been suppressed by the administration of the 
•mperors, the conquerors were distinguished fix}m the vanquished 
oations only as the first and most honourable order of subjects; 
And their increase, however rapid, was no longer exposed to the 
same dangers. Yet the wisest princes, who adopted the maxims 
3f Augustus, guarded with the strictest care the dignity of the 
Roman name, and diffused the freedom of the city with a prudent 
liberality.*^ 

Till Uie privileges of Romans had been progressively extended to 
all the inhabitants of the empire, an important distinction 
was preserved between Italy and the provinces. The former 
was esteemed the centre of public unity, and the firm basis of the 
constitution. Italy claimed the birth, or at least the residence, of the 
emperors and the senate.'^ The estates of the Italians were exempt 
from taxes, their persons from the arbitrary jurisdiction of governors. 
Their municipal corporations, formed after the perfect model of the 
capital,* were intrusted, under the immediate eye of the supreme 
power, with the execution of the laws. From the foot of the Alps to 
the extremity of Calabria all the natives of Italy were bom citizens of 
Rome. Their partial distinctions were obliterated, and they insensibly 
coalesced into one great nation, united by language, manners, and 
civil institutions, and equal to the weight of a powerful empire. The 
republic gloried in her generous policy, and was frequently rewarded 

** Appian. de Bell. Civil. 1. i. [c. 53]. Velleius Paterculua, 1. ii. c. 15, 16, 17. 

*^ MiccenaA had advised him to declare, by one edict, all his subjects citizens. But 
we inaj justly suspect that the historian Dion was the author of a counsel so much 
adapted to the practice of his own age, and so little to tliat of Augustus. 

■• The senators were obliged to have one -third of their own landed property in 
Italy. See Plin. 1. vi. ep. 19. The quxdification was reduced by Marcus to one- 
fourth. Since the reign of Trajan, Italy had sunk nearer to the level of the provinces 



entin'ly new point of view by Niebuhr 
I Komidche GJeschichte, vol. i. p. 404). 
lie i>5Ject8 IIm census of Senrius Tullius 
as unhistoric (vol. ii. p. 78 et seq.), and he 
establishes the piinciple that the census 
c(>mpreh<*nded all the confederate cities 
which liivd the ri^ht of Isopolity. — If . 
* It may be doubted whether the mu- 



nicipal government of the cities was not 
the old Italian constitution rather than a 
transcript from that of Rome. The free 
government of the cities, observes Savigny, 
was the leading characteristic of Italy. 
Geschichte dea Romischen Rechts, i. p. 
16.-M. 
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by the merit and services of her adopted sons. Had she always oou- 
fined the distinction of Romans to the ancient families within the 
walls of the city, that immortal name would have been deprived of 
some of its noblest ornaments. Virgil was a native of Mantua: 
Horace was inclined to doubt whether he should call himself an 
Apulian or a Lucanian : it was in Padua that an historian was found 
worthy to record the majestic series of Roman victories. ITie patriot 
family of the Catos emerged from Tusculum ; and the little town of 
Arpinum claimed the double honour of producing M arius and Cicero, 
the former of whom deserved, after Romulus and Camillus, to be 
styled the Third Founder of Rome ; and the latter, after saving his 
country from the designs of Catiline, enabled her to contend with 
Athens for the palm of eloquence.*' 
The provinces of the empire (as they have been described in the 
The pro. preceding chapter) were destitute of any public force or con- 
^'*™**- stitutional freedom. In Etruria, in Greece,** and in Gaul,*' 
it was the first care of the senate to dissolve those dangerous con- 
federacies which taught mankind that, as the Roman arms prevailed 
by division, they might be resisted by union. Those princes, whom 
the ostentation of gratitude or generosity permitted for a while to 
hold a precarious sceptre, were dismissed from their thrones as soon 
as they had performed their appointed task of fashioning to the yoke 
the vanquished nations. The free states and cities which had em- 
braced the cause of Rome were rewarded with a nominal alliance, and 
insensibly sunk into real servitude. The public authority was every- 
where exercised by the ministers of the senate and of the emperors, 
and that authority was absolute and without control. But the same 
salutary maxims of government, which had secured the peace and 
obedience of Italy, were extended to the most distant conquests. A 
nation of Romans was gradually formed in the provinces, by the double 
expedient of introducing colonies, and of admitting the most faithful 
and deserving of the provincials to the freedom of Rome. 

" Wheresoever the Roman conquers, he inhabits," is a very just 
Colonics observation of Seneca, ^° confirmed by history and expe- 
cipaiiowna. riencc. The natives of Italy, allured by pleasure or by 
interest, hastened to enjoy the advantages of victory ; and we may 

^ The first part of the Verona Illustrata of the Marquia Maffei gives the clearest 
and most comprehoniuve view of the state of Italy under the Cajsars." 

'^ See Pausanias, 1. vii. [c. 16]. The Romans condescended to restore the names 
of those assemblies, when they could no longer be dangerous. 

** Tbey are frequently mentioned by Copsar. The Abbd Dubos attempts, with very 
little success, to prove that the assemblies of Gaul were continued under tlie 
amperors. Histoire de TEtiiblissement de la Monarchic Fran9oise, 1. i. c. 4. 

•• Seneca in Consolat. ad Ilelviam, c. 7. 

' Compiro Donina, Rcvol. d* Italia, 1. ii. c. 6, p. 100, 4to. edit. 
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remark, that, about forty years after the reduction of Asia, eighty 
thousand Romans were massacred in one day by the cruel orders of 
Mithridatea.'^ These Yoluntary exiles were engaged, for the most 
part, in the occupations of commerce, agriculture, and the farm of the 
revenue. But after the legions were rendered permanent by the 
emperors, the provinces were peopled by a race of soldiers ; and the 
veterans, whether they received the reward of their service in land or 
in money, usually settled with their families in the country where 
they had honourably spent their youtlu Throughout the empire, but 
more particularly in Uie western parts, the most fertile districts, and 
the most convenient situations, were reserved for the establishment of 
colonies; some of which were of a dvil, and others of a military 
nature. In their manners and internal policy the colonies formed a 
perfect representation of their great parent ; and as they were soon 
endeared to the natives by the ties of friendship and alliance, they 
effectually diffused a reverence for the Roman name, and a desire, 
which was seldom disappointed, of sharing, in due time, its honours 
and advantages.'^ The municipal cities insensibly equalled the rank 
and splendour of the colonies ; and in the reign of Hadrian it was 
disputed which was the preferable condition, of those sodeties which 
had issued from, or those which had been received into, the bosom of 
Rome." The right of Latium, as it was called, conferred on the 
dries to which it had been granted a more partial favour. The 
magistrates only, at the expiration of their office, assumed the quality 
of Roman citizens ; but as those offices were annual, in a few years 
they circulated round the principal families.'* Those of the pro- 
vincials who were permitted to bear arms in the legions ; '^ those who 
exercised any civil employment ; all, in a word, who performed any 
public service or displayed any personal talents, were rewarded with a 
present, whose value was continually diminished by the increasing 
liberality of the emperors. Yet even in the age of the Antonines, 
when the freedom of the city had been bestowed on the greater 

» Hemnon apud Photium (c. 33) [p. 231, ed. B<>kker]. Valer. Maxim, ix. 2 
[ext. 3]. Plutarch [Sulla, c. 24] and Dion Cassius [p. 74, Fr. 176] swell the massacre 
to 150,000 diizena; but I should esteem the smaller number to be more than 
sufficient. 

** Twen^-fiye colonies were settled in Spain (see Plin. Hist. Natur. iii. 3, 4, iv. 
35) ; and nine in Britain, of which London, Colchester, Lincoln, Chester, Gloucester, 
and Bath, still remain considerable cities. (See Richard of Cirencester, p. 36, and 
Whitaker's History of ICanchester, 1. i. c. 3.) 

** Aul. Oell. Noctes AtticsB, xvi. 13. The Emperor Hadrian expressed his surprise 
that the cities of Utica, Qades, and Italica, which already ei^oyed the rights of 
Mtmicipia, should solicit the title of colonics. Their example, however, became 
fashionable, and the empire was filled with honorary colonies. See Spanheim, de Vmt 
Numismatum, Diasertat. xiii. 

** Spaoheim, Orbis Roman, c. 8, p. 62. 

"* Ariatid. in Romse Encomio, tom. i. p. 218, edit. Jebb. 
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number of their subjects, it was still accompanied with rery solid 
advantages. The bulk of the people acquired, with that title, the 
benefit of the Roman laws, particularly in the interesting articles ox 
marriage, testaments, and inheritances ; and the road of fortune was 
open to those whose pretensions were seconded by favour or merit 
The grandsons of the Gauls who had besieged Julius Caesar in Alesia 
commanded legions, governed provinces, and were admitted into the 
senate of Rome.^*^ Their ambition, instead of disturbing the tranquillity 
of the state, was intimately connected with its safety and greatness. 

So sensible were the Romans of the influence of language over 
Division of national manners, that it was their most serious care to ex- 
^ oU^k"^ tend, with the progress of their arras, the use of the Latin 
provinces, tonguc.*' The aucicnt dialects of Italy, the Sabine, the 
Etruscan, and the Venetian, sunk into oblivion ; but in the provinces, 
the East was less docile than the West to the voice of its victorious 
preceptors. This obvious difference marked the two portions of the 
empire with a distinction of colours, which, though it was in some 
degree concealed during the meridian splendour of prosperity, became 
gradually more visible as the shades of night descended upon the 
Roman world. The western countries were civilized by the same 
hands which subdued them. As soon as the barbarians were recon- 
ciled to obedience, their mihds were opened to any new impressions 
of knowledge and politeness. The language of Virgil and (^icero, 
though with some inevitable mixture of corruption, was so universally 
adopted in Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Pannonia,^^ that the 
faint traces of the Punic or Celtic idioms were preserved only in the 
mountains or among the peasiints.^' Education and study insensibly 
inspired the natives of those countries with the sentiments of Romans ; 
and Itiily gave fashions, as well as laws, to her Latin provincials. 

*« Tacit. Annal. xi. 23, 24. Hist. iv. 74. 

*^ See Plin. Hist. Natur. iii. 5 [s. 6]. Augustin. de Ciyitate Dei, xix. 7. Lipaiu? 
de Pronunciatione Lingusc Latinss, c. 3. 

'■ Apuleius and Augiistin will answer for Africa ; Strabo for Spain and Gaul ; 
Tacitus, in the Life of Agricola, for Britain ; and Velleius Paterculus for Pannonia. 
To them we may add the language of the Inscriptions." 

*• The Celtic was preserved in the mountains of Wales, Cornwall, and Armorica. 
We may observe that Apuleius reproaches an African youth, who lived among the 
populace, with the use of the Punic ; whilst he had almost forgot Greek, and neither 
could nor would speak Latin ( Apolog. p. 556). The greater part of St. Austin's con- 
gregations were strangers to the Punic. 



* Mr. Hallam contests this assertion as amines the passage from Tacitus (Agrio. 

regards Britain. "Nor did the Romans xxi.) to which Gibbon refers. It merely 

ever establish their language, 1 know not asserts the progress of Latin studies 

whether they wished to do so, in this among the higher orders. Midd. Ages, 

island, as we perceive by that stubborn iii. 276. Probably it was a kind of court 

British tongue which has survived two language and that of public affairs, aud 

oonquosttf." In his note Mr. Hallam ex- prevailed in the Kcm&D colonies. — M. 
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They solicited with more ardour, and obtained with more facility, the 
freedom and houom^ of the state ; sup}x>rted the national dignity in 
letters ^^ and in arm3 ; and, at length, in the person of Trajan, pro- 
duced an emperor whom the Scipios would not have disowned for 
their countryman. The situation of the Greeks was very different 
from that of the barbarians. The former had been long since civilized 
and corrupted. They had too much taste to relinquish their language, 
and too much vanity to adopt any foreign institutions. Still pre- 
serving the prejudices, after they had lost the virtues, of their 
ancestors, they affected to despise the unpolished manners of the 
Roman conquerors, whilst they were compelled to respect their 
superior wisdom and power/* Nor was the influence of the Grecian 
language and sentiments confined to the narrow limits of that once 
celebrated country. Their empire, by the progress of colonies and 
conquest, had been diffiised from the Adriatic to the Euphrates and 
the Nile. Asia was covered with Greek cities, and the long reign o1 
the Macedonian kings had introduced a silent revolution into Syria 
and Egypt In their pompous courts those princes united the elegance 
of Athens with the luxury of the East, and the example of the court 
was imitated, at an humble distance, by the higher ranks of their 
subjects. Such was the general division of the Roman empire into 
the Latin and Greek languages. To these we may add a third dis- 
tinction for the body of the natives in Syria, and esjiecially in Egypt 
The use of their ancient dialects, by secluding them from the com- 
merce of mankind, checked the improvements of those barbarians.^* 
The slothful effeminacy of the former exposed them to the contempt, 
the sullen ferociousness of the latter excited the aversion, of the con- 
querors.^^ Those nations had submitted to the Roman power, but 
they seldom desired or deserved the freedom of the city : and it was 
remarked that more than two hundred and thirty years elapsed after 
the ruin of the Ptolemies, before an E^ptian w«s admitted into the 
senate of Rome.^* 

It is a just though trite observation, that victorious Rome was 
heratUf subdued by the arts of Greece. Those immortal Genereinne 
writers who still command the admiration of modem Europe gtwgw 
soon became the favourite object of study and imitation in Italy and 

^ Spain alone produced Columella, the Senecas, Lucan, Martial, and Quintilian. 

** There U not, I believe, from DionysiuB to Libaniiw, a single Greek critic who 
mentiona Virgil or Horace. They seem ignorant that the Romans had any good 
writen. 

^ The coriooB reader may see in Dupin (Hiblioth^ue Eccldsiastique, torn. xix. (i. 
1, e. 8) how much the use of the Syriac and Egyptian languages was still preserved. 

^ See Juvenal, Sat. iii. and xv. Ammian. Marcellin. xxii. 16. 

** Dion Cassius, 1. IxxvL [5j p. 1275. The first instance happened under the retgi* 
if Stfptimius Severus. 
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the western provinces. But the elegant amusements of the Roman? 
were not suffered to interfere with their sound maxinis of policy. 
Whilst they acknowledged the charms of the Greek, they afiserted 
the dignity of the Latin tongue, and the exdusive use of the latter 
was inflexibly maintained in the administration of civil as well as 
military governments^ The two languages exercised at the same 
time their separate jurisdiction throughout the empire : the former, as 
the natural idiom of science ; the latter, as the legal dialect of public 
transactions. Those who united letters with business were equally 
conversant with both ; and it was almost impos^ble, in any province, 
to find a Soman subject, of a liberal education, who was at once h 
stranger to the Greek and to the Latin language. 

It was by such institutions that the nations of the empire insensib.y 
melted away into the Roman name and people. But there 
still remained, in the centre of every province and of every 
family, an unhappy condition of men who endured the weight, without 
sharing the benefits, of society. In the free states of antiquity the 
domestic slaves were exposed to the wanton rigour of despotism. 
Th^ The perfect settlement of the Roman empire was preceded 

*'**^®°*' by ages of violence and rapine. The slaves consisted, for 
the most part, of barbarian captives, taken in thousands by tho 
chance of war, purchased at a vile price,*' accustomed to a life of 
independence, and impatient to break and to revenge their fetters. 
Against such internal enemies, whose desperate insurrections had 
more than once reduced the republic to the brink of destruction,^' 
the most severe regulations *^ and the most cruel treatment seemed 
almost justified by the great law of self-preservation. But when the 
principal nations of Europe, Asia, and Africa were united under the 
laws of one sovereign, the source of foreign supplies flowed with much 
less abundance, and the Romans were reduced to the milder but 

** Sco ValeriuH Maximus, 1. ii. c. 2, n. 2. The emperor Claudius disfranchised an 
eminent Grecian for not understanding Latin. He was probably in some public office. 
Suetonius in Claud, c. 16." 

*• In the camp of Lucullus an ox sold for a drachma, and a slave for four 
drachmae, or about three shillings. Plutarch, in Lucull. p. 580. *» [c. 14.] 

*' Diodorus Siculus in Eclog. Hist. 1. xxxiv. and xxxvi. Florus, iii. 19, 20. 

*• See a remarkable instance of severity in Cicero in Verrem, v. 3. 



■ Causes seem to have been pleaded, de la Malle, Economic Politique dee Ro- 

even in the senate, in both languages, mains, 1. i. c. 15. But I cannot think 

Dion Cass. 1. Ivii. c. 15. — M. that this writer has made out his case 

*» Above 100,000 prisoners were taken as to the common price of an agricultural 

in the Jewish war. Milman, Hist, of slave being from 2000 to 2500 francs 

Jew*, iii. 71. According to a tradition (80/. to 100/.). He has overlooked the 

preserved by S. Jerom, after the insurrec- passages which show the ordinary prices 

tion inthe time of Hadrian they were sold (e.g. Hor. Sat. ii. vii. 43), and argueil 

as cheap as horses. Ibid. 124. Compare from extraordinary and exceptional caMS. 

Pilair on Roman Slavery, p. 1 9, and Durcau - -M. 1 845. 
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more tedioiis method of propagation/ In their numerous familic^s, 
and paiticulariy iu their country estates, they encouraged the marriage 
of their staves. The sentiments of nature, the habits of education, 
and the possesaon of a dependent species of property, contributed to 
alteviate the hardships of servitude/^ The existence of a slave 
became an object of greater value ; and though his happiness still de- 
pended on the temper and circumstances of the master, the humanity 
of the latter, instead of being restrained by fear, was encouraged by 
the sense of his own interest The progress of manners was accele- 
rated by the virtue or policy of the emperors ; and by the edicts of 
Hadrian and the Antonines the protection of the laws was extended 
to the most abject part of mankind. The jurisdiction of life and 
death over the slaves, a power long exercised and often abused, was 
taken out of private hands, and reserved to the magistrates alone. 
Tlie subterraneous prisons were abolished ; and, upon a just complaint 
of intolerable treatment, the injured slave obtained either his de- 
liverance or a less cruel master.^® 

Hope, tiie best comfort of our imperfect condition, was not denied 
to the Roman slave ; and if he had any opportunity of Eafraa. 
Tendmng himself either useful or agreeable, he might very «*»*««»^*- 
naturally expect that the diligence and fidelity of a few years would 
be rewarded with the inestimable ^ft of freedom. The benevolence 
of the master was so frequently prompted by the meaner suggestions 
of vanity and avarice, that the laws found it more necessary to 
restrain than to encourage a profuse and undistinguishing liberality, 
which might degenerate into a very dangerous abuse.^^ It was a 
maxim of ancient jurisprudence, that a slave had not any country of 
his own ; he acquired with his liberty an admisdon into the political 
society of which his patron was a member. The consequences of this 
maxim would have prostituted the privileges of the Roman city to a 
mean and promiscuous multitude. Some seasonable exceptions were 
therefore provided ; and the honourable distinction was confined to 
such slaves only as, for just causes, and with the approbation of the 
magistrate, should receive a solemn and legal manumission. Even 

^ See in Omter, and the other collectors, a great number of inscriptionB addreesed 
by slaTee to their wives, children, fellow-servants, masters, kc. They are all, most 
probably, of the Imperial age. 

** See the Augustan History [Spartian. Uadr. 181, and a Dissertation of M. de 
Borigny, in the xzxvth Tolume of the Academy of Inscriptions, upon the Roman 
alaves. 

** See another Dissertation of M. de Burigny, in the xxxviith volume, on the Roman 
freadmeu. 

* An active slave-tnde, which was coast of Africa, and Britain, must be taken 
asrried oo in many quarters, particularly into the accoimt. Hlair, 2:t-:{2. — M. 
ili« Euzin^, the eaif-em provinces, tne 

Vpl^ L M 
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these chosen freedmen obtained no more than the private rights of 
citizens, and were rigorously excluded from dvil or military honours. 
Whatever might be the merit or fortune of their sons, they likewise 
were esteemed unworthy of a seat in the senate ; nor were the traces 
of a servile ori^n allowed to be completely obliterated till the third 
or fourth generation.^' Without destroying the distinction of ranks, 
a distant prospect of freedom and honours was presented, even to 
those whom pride and prejudice almost disdained to number among 
the human species. 

It was once proposed to discriminate the slaves by a peculiar habit , 
but it was justly apprehended that there might be some 
danger in acquainting them with their own numbers.^' 
Without interpreting in their utmost strictness the liberal appel- 
lations of legions and myriads, ^^ we may venture to pronounce that 
the proportion of slaves who were valued as property was more con- 
siderable than that of servants, who can be computed only as an 
expense.** The youths of a promising genius were instructed in the 
arts and sciences, and their price was ascertained by the degree of 
their skill and talents.** Almost every profession, either liberal *" or 
mechanical, might be found in the household of an opulent senator. 
The ministers of pomp and sensuality were multiplied beyond the 
conception of modem luxury.*® It was more for tiie interest of the 
merchant or manufacturer to purchase than to hire his workmen ; and 
in the country slaves were employed as the cheapest and most 
laborious instruments of agriculture. To confirm the general ob- 
servation, and to display the multitude of slaves, we might allege a 
variety of particular instances. It was discovered, on a very melan- 
choly occasion, that four hundred slaves were maintained in a single 
palace of Rome.*' The same number of four hundred belonged to 
an estate which an African widow, of a very private condition, resigned 
to her son, whilst she reserved for herself a much larger share of her 

** Spanheim, Orbia Roman. 1. i. c. 16, p. 124, &c. 

" Seneca de Clementi&, 1. i. c. 24. The original is much stronger, ''Quantum 
periculum immineret si servi uostri numerare nos ccepissent." 

** See Pliny (Hist. Natur. 1. xxxiii. [c. 47]) and Athenieus (Deipnosophist. 1. vi. 
[c. 103J p. 272). The latter boldly asserts that he knew very many (flrd(^«-«XA#i) 
komans who possessed, not for use, but ostentation, ten and even twenty thousand 
slaveR. 

** In Paris there are not more than 43,700 domestics of every sort, not a tw^elfth 
part of the inhabitants. Messange, Recherches sur la Population, p. 186 

*• A learned slave sold for many hundred pounds sterling : Atticus always bred 
and taught them himself. Cornel. Nepos in Vit. c. 13. [On the prices of slav<«, 
Blair, 149.— M.] 

•^ Many of the Roman physicians were slaves. See Dr. Middleton*s Dissertation 
and Defence. 

^ Their ranks and offices are very copiously enumerated by Piguorius de Servis. 

*• Tacit. Annal. xiv. 4f . Tliey were all executed for not pre/enting their master's 
murder. 
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piToperty.*'* A freedman, under the reign of Augustus, though liig 
fortune had suffered great losses in the ci^ wars, left behind nim 
three thousand six hundred yoke of oxen, two hundred and fifty 
thousand head of smaller cattle, and, what was almost included in the 
description of cattle, four thousand one hundred and sixteen slaves.^ ^ 
The number of subjects who acknowledged the laws of Rome, of 
citizens, of provincials, and of slaves, cannot now be fixed p^ypoioa*. 
with such a degree of accuracy as the importance of the SSS^*** 
object would deserve. We are informed that, when the «°>p*^ 
emperor Claudius exercised the office of censor, he took an account 
of six millions nine hundred and forty-five thousand Roman citizens, 
who, with the proportion of women and children, must have amounted 
to about twen^ millions of souls. The multitude of subjects of an 
inferior rank was uncertain and fluctuating. But, aft;er weighing 
with attention every circumstance which could influence the balance, 
it seems probable that there existed in the time of Claudius about 
twice as many provincials as there were citizens, of either sex and 
of every age ; and that the slaves were at least equal in number to 
the free inhabitants of the Roman world.' The total amount of 
this imperfect calculation would rise to about one hundred and 
twenty millions of persons : a degree of population which possibly 
exceeds that of modem Europe,"' and forms the most numerous 

^ Apoleius in Apolog. p. 548, edit. Delphin. 

•• Plin. Hiit. Natur. 1. xxxiU. 47. 

^ Compute twenty millions in France, twenty -two in Qermany, four in Hungary, 
tan in Italy with ita iAlanda, eight in Great Britain and Ireland, eight in Spain and 
Portugal, ten or twelve in the Eiux>pean Russia, six in Poland, six in Qreece and 
Turkey, four in Sweden, three in Denmark and Norway, four in the Low Countries. 
The whole would amount to one hundred and five or one hundred and seven millions. 
See Voltaire, de I'Histoire Q^nerale.^ 



* Zumpt, in his Dissertation quoted to the wealth. I do not believe that the 
helow, asserts it to be a "gross error in culCivation of the soil by slaves was con- 
Gibbon to reckon the nimiber of slaves fined to Italj; the holders of lai^ estates 
equal to that of the free population, in the provmces would probably, eithei 
Tiie luxury and magnificence of the great from choice or necessity, adopt the same 
(he observes) at the commencement of mode of cultivation. The latifundta, 
the empire must not be taken as the says Pliny, had ruined Italy, and had 
frroundwork of calculations for the whole begun to ruin the provinces. Slaves were 
Roman world. The agricultural labourer, no doubt employed in a^cultural labour 
and the artisan, in Spain, Gaul, Britain, to a great extent in Sicdy ; and were the 
Syria, and Egypt, maintained himself, estates of those six enormous landholders, 
as in the present day, by his own labour who were said to have possessed the whole 
and that of his household, without pos- province of Africa, cultivated altogether 
Mwing a single slave." Yet so completely by free coloni ? Whatever may have been 
WW KiAvery rooted in the social system, the case in the rural districts, in the 
b<>th in the East and the West, that, in the towns and cities the household duties 
great diffusion of wealth at this time, were almost entirely discharged by slaves, 
every one, I doubt not, who oould afford and vast numbers belonged to the public 
a domestic slave, kept one; and generally establishments. — M. 184.'>. 
^b* Dumber of slaves was in proportion ** The following are the detaili of the 

K 2 
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society that has ever been united under the same system of 
government.' 

Domestic peace and union were the natural consequences of the 
Obedience moderate and comprehensiYe policy embraced by the 
•ad union. Romans. If we turn our eyes towards the monarclues of 
Asia, we shall behold despotism in the centre and weakness in the 
extremities ; the collection of the revenue, or the administration of 
justice, enforced by the presence of an army; hostile barbarians 
established in the heart of the country, hereditary satraps usurping 
the dominion of the provinces, and subjects incUned to rebellion, 
though incapable of freedom. But the obedience of the Roman 
world was uniform, voluntary, and permanent The vanquished 
nations, blended into one great people, resigned the hope, nay even 
the wish, of resuming their independence, and scarcely considered 
their own existence as distinct from the existence of Rome. The 



present (1854) population of Europe, taken reason to believe the country (of Italy) 

from the latest and best authorities : — less populous in the age of the Antonines 

Fnnoe 35,781,628 than in that of Bomulus; and Zumpt 

Anitrlan Empire (cacdndve of the acknowledges that we have no satisfiMstorv 

pJJ^ dominion) VA^ll knowledge of the sU*^ of Italy at tha't 

QennMilc States' ! '. '. \ \ '. '. I6;302,56i early age. Zumpt, in my opinion with 

Italy a4,40i,o«3 some reason, takes the period just before 

Great Britain and Ireland 27,452.263 the first Punic war as that in which 

?S?iSgal *. *. * '. *. '. *. : ". : : ^iJn'^iS Roman Italy (all south of the Rubicon) 

Rusaia, Including P^liuDd' '. *. '. *. '. 68'.903'o35 was most populous. From that time the 

Turkey 16,600,000 numbers began to diminish, at first from 

Greece. ^'S^JiS the enormous waste of lif 3 out of the free 

Ionian lilands 219,797 , , . • ^u * • j a. ^ j 

Sweden and Norway 4,W6,007 population m the foreign, and afterwards 

Denmark 2.296,597 m the civil wars ; from tho cultivation of 

Belgium 4,369.090 the soil by slaves ; towards the close of 

.>liS?Uu.d : : : : : : ; : : : i^^* ^^^ ."P»Wic, from the repugnante to 

mamage, which resisted alike the dread 

Total 260.728,604 of legal punishment and the offer of legal 

~^' immunity and privilege ; and from the 

■ The subject of the population of the depravity of manners, which interfered 
Roman empire has been investigated by with the procreation, the birth, and the 
two writers of great industry and learning rearing of children. The arguments and 
— M. Dureau de la Malle, in his Economic the authorities of Zumpt are equally con- 
Politique des Romains, Uv. ii. c. 1 to 8, and elusive as to the decline of population in 
M. Zumpt, in a dissertation printed in the Qreece. Still the details which he him- 
Transactionsof the Berlin Academy, 1840. self adduces as to the prosperity and 
M. Dureau de la Malle confines his inquiry populousness of Asia Minor and the 
almost entirely to the city of Rome, and whole of the Roman East, with the ad- 
Roman Italy. Zumpt examines at greater vancement of the European provinces, 
length the axiom, which he supposes to especially Gaul, Spain, and Britain, in 
have been assumed by Qibbon as unques- civilization, and therefore in populous- 
tionable, ''that Italy and the Roman ness (for I have no confidence in the vast 
world were never so populous as in the num.bers sometimes assigned to the bar- 
time of the Antonines. Though this barous inhabitants of these countries X 
probably was Gibbon's opinion, he has not may, I think, fairly compensate for any 
stated it so peremptorily as asserted by deduction to be made from Gibbon's 
M. Zumpt. It had before been expressly general estimate on account of Greece and 
laid down by Hume, and his statement Italy. Gibbon himself acknowledges his 
was controverted by Wallace and by Mai- own estimate to bo vague and conjectural 
thus. Gibbon says that th3re is no — M. 
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established authority of the emperors pervaded without an effort the 
wide extent of their dominions, and was exercised with the same 
facility on the banks of the Thames, or of the Nile, as on those of 
the Tiber. The lemons were destined to serve against the public 
enemy, and the civil magistrate seldom required the aid of a militaiy 
force.^' In this state of general securi^, the leisure as well as 
opulence both of the prince and people were devoted to improve and 
to adorn the Roman empire. 

Among the innumerable monuments of architecture constructed by 
the Romans, how many have escaped the notice of history, ^^aman 
how few have resisted the ravages of time and barbarism ! "»o°«™m»*«- 
And yet even the majestic ruins that are still scattered over Italy 
and the provinces would be sufficient to prove that those countries 
were once the seat of a polite and powerful empire. Their greatness 
alone, or their beauty, might deserve our attention : but they are 
rendered more interesting by two important circumstances, which 
connect the agreeable history of the arts with the more useful history 
of human manners. Many of those works were erected at private 
expense, and almost all were intended for public benefit 

It is natural to suppose that the greatest number, as well as the 
most considerable of the Roman edifices, were raised by Muyor 
the emperors, who possessed so unbounded a command both ^^tJ]^ 
of men and money. Augustus was accustomed to boast «p«»«- 
that he had found his capital of brick, and that he had left it of 
marble.** The strict economy of Vespasian was the source of his 
magnificence. The works of Trajan bear the stamp of his genius. 
The public monuments with which Hadrian adorned every province 
of the empire were executed not only by his orders, but under his 
immediate inspection. He was himself an artist ; and he loved the 
arts, as they conduced to the glory of the monarch. They were 
encouraged by the Antonines, as they contributed to the happiness 
of the people. But if the emperors were the first, they were not the 
only architects of their dominions. Their example was universally 
imitated by their principal subjects, who were not afraid of declaring 
to the world that they had spirit to conceive, and wealth to accom- 
plish, the noblest undertakings. Scarcely had the proud structure 
of the Coliseum been dedicated at Rome, before edifices, of a 

** JoMph. de Bell. Judaico, 1. ii. o. 16 [§ 4]. The oration of Agrippa, or rather of 
the historian, is a fine picture of the Roman empire. 

** Sueton. in August, c. 28. Augustus built in Rome the temple and forum of 
Mars the Avenger ; the temple of Jupiter Tonans in the Capitol ; that of ApoUo 
Palatine, with public libraries ; the portico and basilica of Caius and Lucius ; the 
porticos of Li via and Octavia ; and the theatre of ICaroellus. The example of the 
■oversign was imitated by his ministers and generals; and his friend Agrippa left 
behind him the immortal monument of the Pantheon 
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smaller scale indeed, but of the same design and materials, were 
erected for the use, and at the expense, of the cities of Capua and 
Verona.'^ The inscription of the stupendous bridge of Alcantara 
attests that it was thrown over the Tagus by the contribution of a 
few Lusitanian communities. When Pliny was intrusted with the 
government of Bithynia and Pontus, provinces by no means the 
richest or most considerable of the empire, he found the dties within 
his jurisdiction striving with each other in every useful and orna- 
mental work that might deserve the curiomty of strangers or the 
gratitude of their citizens. It was the duty of the proconsul to 
supply their deficiencies, to direct their taste, and sometimes to 
moderate their emulation.^' The opulent senators of Rome and the 
provinces esteemed it an honour, and almost an obligation, to adorn 
the splendour of their age and country ; and tiie influence of fashion 
very frequentiy supplied the want of taste or generosity. Among a 
crowd of tiiese private benefactors, we may select Herodes Atticus, 
an Athenian citizen, who lived in tiie age of tiie Antoninea. What- 
ever might be the motive of his conduct, his magnificence would have 
been worthy of tiie greatest kings. 

The family of Herod, at least after it had been favoured by fortune, 
was lineally descended from Cimon and Miltiades, Theseus and 
Ezuapie Cccrops, iEacus and Jupiter. But the posterity of so many 
Atuc'iu. gods and heroes was fallen into the most abject state. His 
grandfather had suffered by the hands of justice, and Julius Atticus, 
his father, must have ended his life in poverty and contempt, had he 
not discovered an immense treasure buried under an old house, the 
last remains of his patrimony. According to the rigour of law, 
the emperor might have asserted his claim, and the prudent Atticus 
prevented, by a frank confession, the officiousness of informers. But 
the equitable Nerva, who then filled the throne, reftised to accept any 
part of it, and commanded him to use, without scruple, the present of 
fortune. The cautious Athenian still .insisted that the treasure was 
too considerable for a subject, and that he knew not how to use it. 
Abuse it then^ replied the monarch, with a goodnatured peevishness ; 
for it is your own.*' Many will be of opinion that Atticus literally 
obeyed the emperor's last instructions, since he expended the greatest 

•» See Maffei, Verona IlluBtrata, 1. iv. p. 68. 

** See the zth book of Pliny's Epistles. He mentions the following works carried 
on at the expense of the cities. At Nicomedia, a now forum, an aqueduct, and a 
canal, left unfinished by a king ; at Nice, a gymnasium, and a theatre which had 
already cost near ninety thousand pounds ; baths at Prusa and Claudiopolis ; and an 
aqueduct of sixteen miles in length for the use of Sinope. 

** Hadrian afterwards made a very equitable regulation, which divided aU treasure- 
trove between the right of property and that of discovery. Hist. August, p. 9 
[Sportian. Hadr. c. 18.] 
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part of his fortune, which was much increased by an adyanta^:eou8 
marriage, in the service of the pubHa He had obtained for his son 
Herod the prefecture of the free cities of Asia ; and the young magis- 
trate, observing that the town of Troas was indifferently supplied 
with water, obtained from the munificence of Hadrian three hundred 
myriads of drachms (about a hundred thousand pounds) for the con- 
struction of a new aqueduct But in the execution of the work the 
charge amounted to more than double the estimate, and the officers 
of the revenue began to murmur, till the generous Atticus silenced 
their complaints by requesting that he might be permitted to take 
upon himself the whole additional expense.^^ 

The ablest preceptors of Greece and Asia had been invited by 
liberal rewards to direct the education of young Herod. Hisrepa- 
Their pupil soon became a celebrated orator, according to **'***°' 
the useless rhetoric of that age, which, confining itself to the schools, 
disd^ned to visit either the Forum or the Senate. He was honoured 
with the consulship at Rome : but the greatest part of his life wa» 
spent in a philosophic retirement at Athens and his adjacent villas ; 
perpetually surrounded by sophists, who acknowledged, without 
reluctance, the superiority of a rich and generous rival** The 
monuments of his genius have perished ; some conaderable ruins still 
preserve the fame of his taste and munificence : modem travellers 
have measured the remains of the stadium which he constructed at 
Athens. It was six hundred feet in length, built entirely of white 
marble, capable of admitting the whole body of the people, and 
finished in four years, whilst Herod was president of the Athenian 
games. To the memory of his wife RegUla he dedicated a theatre, 
scarcely to be paralleled in the empire : no wood except cedar, very 
curiously carved, was employed in any part of the building. The 
Odeum,* designed by Pericles for musical performances and the 
rehearsal of new tragedies, had been a trophy of the victory of 
the arts over barbaric greatness; as the timbers employed in the 
construction consisted chiefly of the masts of the Persian vessels. 
Notwithstanding the repairs bestowed on that ancient edifice by a 
king of Cappadocia, it was again fallen to decay. Herod restored 

•• Philoetrat. in Vit. Sophiat. 1. ii. [c. 3] p. 548. 

•• Aulua GoUiuB, in Noct. Attic. L 2, U. 2, xviii. 10, xix. 12. Philottnit. p. 504 
[I. iL c. 14]. 

* The OdiOm lerred for the rehearsal proved by judges for thia porpoee. Th« 

of new oomadiesaaweU as tragedies ; they Icing of Citppadocia who restored ths 

were read or repeated before representa- Odeum, which had been burnt by Sylla, 

tion without muaic or decorations, &c. was Ariobarzanes. See Martini, D i ss sT * 

No piece could be represented in the tation on the Odeons of the AncieDta» 

theatre if it had not been previously ap- Leipsic, 1767, ix 10-91. — W. 
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its ancient beauty and magnificence/ Nor was the liberality of that 
illustrious citizen confined to the walls of Athens. The most splendid 
ornaments bestowed on the temple of Neptune in the Isthmus, a 
theatre at Corinth, a stadium at Delphi, a bath at Thermopylae, and 
an aqueduct at Canusium in Italy, were insufficient to exhaust his 
treasures. The people of Epirus, Thessaly, Euboea, Bceotia, and 
Peloponnesus, experienced his favours ; and many inscriptions of the 
cities of Greece and Asia gratefully style Herodes Atticus their 
patron and benefactor. '° 

In the commonwealths of Athens and Rome, the modest simplicity 
MoHt of uie of private houses announced the equal condition of freedom ; 
SlS^ufor whilst the sovereignty of the people was represented in the 
tempU(?r* roajestic edifices destined to the public use;^* nor was thb 
JJ|^^^ republican spirit totally extinguished by the introduction of 
^^ wealth and monarchy. It was in works of national honour 

and benefit that the most virtuous of the emperors affected to display 
their magnificence. The golden palace of Nero excited a just indig- 
nation, but the vast extent of ground which had been usurped by his 
selfish luxury was more nobly filled under the succeeding reigns by 
the Coliseum, the baths of Titus, the Claudian portico, and the 
temples dedicated to the goddess of Peace and to the genius of 
Rome.'^ These monuments of architecture, the property of the 
Roman people, were adorned with the most beautiful productions of 
Grecian painting and sculpture ; and in the temple of Peace a very 
curious library was open to the curiosity of the learned.** At a small 
distance from thence was situated the Forum of Trajan. It was 
surrounded with a lofty portico in the form of a quadrangle, into whidi 
four triumphal arches opened a noble and spacious entrance : in the 

^ See Philostrat. 1. ii. [c. 3-11] p. 548-560. Pausanias, 1. i. [c. 19] and vii. 20. 
The Life of Herodes, in the xxxth volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of In- 
scriptions. 

'* It is particularly remarked of Athens by Dicsarchus, de Statu Grseciss, p. 8 
[vol. ii.] inter Geographos Minores, edit. Hudson.*^ 

" Donatus de Roma Vetere, 1. iii. c. 4, 5, 6; Nardini, Roma Antica, 1. iii. 11, 12, 
13; and a MS. description of ancient Rome, by Bernard us Oricellarius, or Rucellai, 
of which I obtained a copy from the library of the Canon Ricardi at Florence. Two 
celebrated pictures of Timanthes and of Protogenes are mentioned by Pliny [xxxv. 
36, 6 and 20], as in the Temple of Peace ; and the Laocoon was found in the baths 
of Titus. 

■ Gibbon has here fallen into an error, which had escaped the civil tumults. It 
The Odeum of Herodes was a different was there that every day the artists and 
building from the Odeum of Pericles : the the learned of Rome assembled ; and it 
former was under the south-western is on the site of this temple that a multi- 
extremity of the Acropolis, the latter tude of antiques have been dug up. See 
under the south-eastern extremity. — S. notes of Reimarus on Dion Cassius, Ixvi. 

*» The emperor Vespasian, who had c. 15, p. 1088. — W. 
caused the Temple of Peace to be built, ^ See also Demosth. c. Aristocr. p. 689 

ti-ansported to it the greatest part of the — S. 
pictures, statues, and other works of art 
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centre aroee a column of marble, whose height, of one Lundred and 
ten feet, denoted the elevation of the hill that had been cut away. 
This column, which still subsists in its ancient beauty, exhibitod an 
exact representation of the Dacian victories of its foimder. The 
veteran soldier contemplated the story of his own campaigns, and, by 
an easy illusion of national vanity, the peaceful citizen associated 
himself to the honours of the triumph. All the other quarters of the 
capital, and all the provinces of the empire, were embellished by the 
same liberal spirit of public magnificence, and were filled with amphi- 
theatres, theatres, temples, porticos, triumphal arches, baths, and 
aqueducts, all variously conducive to the health, the devotion, and the 
pleasures of the meanest citizen. The last mentioned of those edifices 
deserve our peculiar attention. The boldness of the enterprise, the 
solidity of the execution, and the uses to which they were subservient, 
rank the aqueducts among the noblest monuments of Roman genius 
and power. The aqueducts of the capital claim a just pre-eminence ; 
but the curious traveller, who, witnout the light of history, should 
examine those of Spoleto, of Metz, or of Segovia, would very naturally 
conclude that those provindal towns had formerly been the residence 
of some potent monarch. The solitudes of Asia and Africa were 
once covered with flourishing cities, whose populousness, and even 
whose existence, was derived from such artifidal supplies of a perennial 
stream of fr'esh water. ^' 

We have computed the inhabitants, and contemplated the public 
works, of the Roman empire. The observation of the Number mmi 
number and greatness of its cities will serve to confirm the STcuSIof 
former and to multiply the latter. It may not be un- ^« «»!»*«• 
pleasing to collect a few scattered instances relative to that subject, 
without forgetting, however, that, from the vanity of nations and the 
poverty of language, the vague appellation of city has been indif- 
ferently bestowed on Rome and upon Laurentum. I. Ancient Italy 
is said to have contained eleven hundred and ninety-seven 
cities ; and for whatsoever sera of antiquity the expression 
might be intended,'* there is not any reason to believe the country 
less populous in the age of the Antonines than in that of Romulus. 
The petty states of I^tium were contained within the metropolis of 
the empire, by whose superior influence they had been attracted." 

^ MoQtfauoon, F Antiquity Expliqude, torn. iv. p. 2, I. i. c. 9. Fabretti has com* 
posed » very leiumed treatiBe on the aqueducts of Kome. 

'* iElian. Hiat. Var. lib. ix o. 16. He lived in the time of Alexander Sererua. 
See Fabridua, Biblioth. Ontca, 1. iv. c. 21. 

* Thia may in some d^rree account the email states around Rome, where in 
for the difficulty started by Livy, as to his time a scanty stock of free soldiers 
the incredibly numerous armies raised by among a laiiger populatiou of liosuiD 
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Those parts of Italy which have so long languished under the lazj 
tyranny of priests and viceroys had been afflicted only by the more 
tolerable calamities of war ; and the first symptoms of decay which 
thei/ experienced were amply compensated by the rapid improve- 
ments of the Cisalpine Gaul. The splendour of Verona may be 
traced in its remains : yet Verona was less celebrated than Aquileia 
G»ui, and ^^ Padua, Milan or Ravenna. II. The spirit of improve- 
^P***^ ment had passed the Alps, and been felt even in the woods 
of Britain, which were gradually cleared away to open a free space 
for convenient and elegant habitations. York was the seat of govern- 
ment ; LfOndon was already enriched by commerce ; and Bath was 
celebrated for the salutary effects of its medicinal waters. Gaul 
could boast of her twelve hundred cities;''^ and though, in the 
northern parts, many of them, without excepting Paris itself were 
little more than the rude and imperfect townships of a rising people, 
the southern provinces imitated the wealth and elegance of Italy.''* 
Many were the cities of Gaul — Marseilles, Aries, Nismes, Narbonne, 
Toulouse, Bordeaux, Autun, Vienne, Lyons, Langres, and Treves — 
whose ancient condition might sustain an equal, and perhaps advan- 
tageous comparison with their present state. With regard to Spain, 
that country flourished as a province, and has declined as a kingdom. 
Exhausted by the abuse of her strength, by America, and by super- 
stition, her pride might possibly be confounded, if we required such 
a list of three hundred and sixty cities as Pliny has exhibited under 
the reign of Vespasian."'^ III. Three hundred African 
cities had once acknowledged the authority of Carthage,'"* 
nor is it likely that their numbers diminished mider the administration 
of the emperors : Carthage itself rose with new splendour from its 
ashes ; and that capital, as well as Capua and Corinth, soon recovered 

'* Joseph, de Bell. Jud. ii. 16 [§ 4]. The number, however, is mentioned, and 
should be received, with a degree of latitude.* 

'• Plin. Hist. Natur. iii. 5. 

'^ Plin. Hist. Natur. iii. 3, 4, iv. 35. The list seems authentic and accurate : the 
division of the provinces, and the dififerent condition of the cities, are minutely dis- 
tinp:uished. 

'• tJti-abon. Geograph. 1. xvii. p. 1189 [833, ed. Casatlbon.] 



slaves broke the solitude. Qus (loca) which can furnish no conclusions to his- 
nuuc, vix seminario exiguo militum tory. While enumerating the nations 
relicto, servitia Homana ab solitudine subject to the Romans, he speaks of the 
viudicant, Liv. vi. c. 1*2. Compare Appian Gauls as submitting to 1200 soldiers 
Bell. Civ. i. 7. — M. subet. for G. (which is false, as there were eight legions 
" Without doubt no reliance can be in Gaul, Tac. An. iv. 5), while thei'e are 
placed on this passage of Josephus. The nearly twelve hundred cities. — Q. Jose- 
historian makes Agrippa give advice to phus (infra) places these eight Ic^oni oo 
the Jews as to the power of the Romans; the Rhine, as Tacitus does. — M. 
ftud the speech is full of dcclaiuntiou 
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ali the adTantagea vrhich can be separated from independent sove- 
reignty. IV. The provinces of the East present the ccn- 
trast of Roman magnificence with Turkish barbarism. The 
ruins of antiquity scattered over uncultivated fields, and ascribed by 
ignorance to the power of magic, scarcely afford a shelter to the 
oppressed peasant or wandering Arab. Under the reign of the 
Caesars, the proper Asia alone contained five hundred populous 
cities^ ^* enriched with all the gifts of nature, and adorned with all 
the refinements of art Eleven cities of Asia had once disputed the 
honour of dedicating a temple to Tiberius, and their respective merits 
were examined by the senate.*® Four of them were immediately 
rejected as unequal to the burden ; and among these was Laodicea, 
whose splendour is still displayed in its ruina*^ Laodicea collected 
a very considerable revenue fit)m its flocks of sheep, celebrated for 
the fineness of their wool, and had received, a little before the contest, 
a legacy of above four hundred thousand pounds by the testament of 
a generous citizen.*^ If such was the poverty of Laodicea, what 
must have been the wealth of those cities whose claim appeared pre- 
ferable, and particularly of Pergamus, of Smyrna, and of Ephesus, 
who so long disputed with each other the titular primacy of Asia ? *' 
The capitals of Syria and Egypt held a still superior rank in the 
empire; Antioch and Alexancbia looked down with disdain on a 
crowd of dependent cities,®* and yielded with reluctance to the 
majesty of Rome itself. 

All these cities were connected with each other, and with the 
capital, by the public highways, which, issuing from the jumian 
Forum of Rome, traversed Italy, pervaded the provinces, ^■**'***** 
and were terminated only by the frontiers of the empire. If we 
carefully trace the distance from the wall of Antoninus to Rome, and 
from thence to Jerusalem, it will be found that the great chain of 

»» Joseph, de Bell. Jud. iL 16 [§ 4]. PliUostrat. in Vit. Sophiat. 1. ii. [V. Herod. 
c. i] p. 548, edit. Clear. 

** Tacit. Annal. iv. 55. I have taken some paina in consulting and comparing 
modem trarelien with regard to the fate of those eleven cities of Asia. Seven or 
eight are totally destroyed : Hvpsepe, Trallee, Laodioea, Ilium, Halicaniaasus, 
Miletus, Ephesus, and we may add Sardcs. Of the remaining three, Pergamus is a 
•tragglinff Tillage of two or three thousand inhabitants ; Magnesia, under tbo name 
of Quzel-hiasar, a town of some consequence ; and Smyrna, a great city, peopled by 
an hundred thouaand aoula. But even at Smyrna, while the Franka have luaiutoined 
commOTce, the Turka have ruined the arts. 

** See a very exact and pleaaing description of the ruina of Laodicea, in ChAndlcr's 
Travela through Aaia Minor, p. 225, &c. 

" Strabo, 1. xii. p. 8«6 [578, ed. Casaubon.] He had studied at Trallea. 

* See a Dissertation of M. de Bosse, M^m. de TAcaddmie, tom. xviii. Ari&tides 
pronounced an oration, which is still extant, to recommend concord to the rival citiea. 

** The inhabitants of Egypt, exclusive of Alexaudria, amounted to seven niillioua 
and a balf (Joseph, do Bell. Jud. ii. 16 [§ 4J). Under the military goveminont of 
the Mamalukea, Syria was Huppoaed to contain sixty thouaand villages (Hitftoiiv dc 
Timur Bee, 1. v. c. 20). 
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conimufiicatioD, from the north-west to the soitb-east point of the 
empire, was drawn out to the length of four thousand and ^ghty 
Roman miles.^^ The public roads were accurately divided by mile- 
stones, and ran in a direct line from one city to another, with verj 
little respect for the obstacles either of nature or private property. 
Mountains were perforated, and bold arches thrown over the broadest 
and most rapid streams.^^ The middle part of the road was raised 
into a terrace which commanded the adjacent country, consisted of 
several strata of sand, gravel, and cement, and was pa^ed with laige 
stones, or, in some places near the capital, with granite.^'' Such was 
the solid construction of the Roman highways, whose firmness has not 
entirely yielded to the effort of fifteen centuries. They imited the 
subjects of the most distant provinces by an easy and familiar inter- 
course ; but their primary object had been to facilitate the marches of 
the legions ; nor was any country considered as completely subdued, 
till it had been rendered, in all its parts, pervious to the arms and 
authority of the conqueror. The advantage of receiving 
the earliest intelligence, and of conveying their orders with 
celerity, induced the emperors to establish throughout their extensive 
dominions the regular institution of posts.^^ Houses were every- 
where erected at the distance only of five or six miles ; each of them 
was constantly provided with forty horses, and by the help of these 
relays it was easy to travel an hundred miles in a day along tlie 
Roman roads.®' The use of the posts was allowed to those who 
claimed it by an Imperial mandate ; but though originally intended 
for the public service, it was sometimes indulged to the business or 
conveniency of private citizens. '° Nor was the communication of the 
Roman empire less free and open by sea than it was by land. The 

•^ Tbe following Itinerary may serve to convey some idea of the direction of the 
road, and of the distance between the principal towns. I. From the wall of Anto- 
ninus to York, 222 Roman miles. II. London, 227. III. Rhutupise or Sandwich, 
67. IV. The navigation to Boulogne, 45. V. Rheims, 174. VI. Lyons, 330. 
VII. Milan, 324. VIII. Rome, 426. IX. Brundu«dimi, 360. X. The navigation to 
Dyrrachium, 40. XI. Byzantium, 711. XII. Ancyra, 283. XIII. Tarsus, 301. 
XIV. Antioch, 141. XV. Tyre, 252. XVI. JerusJem, 168. In all 4080 Roman, 
or 3740 English miles. See tne Itineraries published by Wesseling, his annotations ; 
Gale and Stukeley for Britain, and M. d'Anville for Qaul and Italy. 

•• Montfaucon, I'Antiquit^ Expliqude (tom. 4, p. 2, 1. 1, c. 5), has described the 
bridges of Nami, Alcantara, Nismes, &c. 

•7 Bergier, Uistoire des Qrands Chemins de 1' Empire Romain, 1. ii. c. 1-28. 

•* Procopius in Hist. Arcan&, c. 30. Bergier, Hist, des Grands Chemins, 1. iv. 
Codex Theodosian. 1. viii. tit. v. vol. ii. p. 506-563, with Godefroy's learned com- 
mentary. 

"* In the time of Theodosius, Ca}3arius, a magistrate of high rank, went post from 
Antioch to Constantinople. He began his journey at night, was in Cappadocia (165 
milefl from Antioch ) the ensuing evening, and anived at Constantinople the sixth 
day about noon. The whole distivnce was 72.') Roman, or 665 English miles. Sec 
Libanius, Orat. xxii.; and the Itineraiia, p. o7'J-581. 

*® Pliny, though a favourite and a minister, made an apology for granting poet- 
Uorscs to his wife on the most ui-gcnt business. Epist. x. 121, 12*2. 
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proviuoes surrounded and enclosed the Mediterranean : and Italy, 
in the shape of an immense promontory, advanced into 
the midst of that great .ake. The coasts of Italy are, *""** 
in general, destitute of safe harbours ; but human industry had cor- 
rected the deficiencies of nature ; and the artificial port of Ostia, in 
particular, situate at the mouth of the Tiber, and formed by the 
emperor Claudius, was an useful monument of Roman greatness.** 
From this port, which was only sixteen miles from the capital, a 
favourable breeze frequently carried vessels in seven days to the 
Columns of Hercules, and in nine or ten to Alexandria in Egypf 

Whatever evils either reason or declamation have imputed to 
extensive empire, the power of Rome was attended with , 

•* * , Improve* 

some beneficial consequences to mankind; and the same mentor 
freedom of intercourse which extended the vices, diffiised in um west- 
iikewise the improvements, of social life. In the more tries or um 
remote ages of antiquity the world was unequally divided. *°* 
The East was in the immemorial possesion of arts and luxury : 
whilst the West was inhabited by rude and warlike barbarians, who 
either disdidned agriculture, or to whom it was totally unknown. 
Under the protection of an established government, the productions 
of happier climates, and the industry of more civilised nations, were 
gradually introduced into the western countries of Europe ; and the 
natives were encouraged, by an open and profitable commerce, to 
multiply the former, as well as to improve the latter. It would be 
almost impossible to enumerate all the articles, either of the animal 
or the vegetable reign, which were successively imported into Europe 
from Asia and Egypt ; *' but it will not be unworthy of the dignity, 
and much less of the uiality, of an historical work, slightly to touch 
on a few of the principal heads. 1. Almost all the flowers, the herbs, 
and the fruits, that grow in our European gardens, are of introdoo- 

e • i ^* r« 1 • • i_ X J Uon of fruits, 

foreign extraction, which, m many cases, is betrayed even &c 
by their names: the apple was a native of Italy; and when the 
Romans had tasted the richer flavour of the apricot, the peach, the 
pomegranate, the citron, and the orange, they contented tfiemselves 
with applying to all these new fruits the common denomination of 
apple, discriminating them from each other by the additional epithet 
of their country. 2. In the time of Homer the vine grew wild in 

** Beigier, Hist, des GrandB CbeminB, 1. iv. c. 49. 
•■ PliD. Hist. Natur. xix. i. [in Prooem.]* 

** It is not improbable that the Greeks and Phoenicians introduced some new arts 
and productions into the neighbourhood of Marseillas and Qades. 



* Flinj says Puteoli, which seems to East. See the Toyages of St. Paul, Acts 
have been tbe usual landing-place from thi> xzTiii. 1 .'^, and of Jotiephus, Vita, c. 3. — M. 
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the island of Sicily, and most probably in the adjacent coutment; 
but it was not improved by the skill, nor did it afford a 
liquor grateful to the taste, of the savage inhabitants.*^ A 
thousand years afterwards Italy could boast that, of the fourscore 
most generous and celebrated wines, more than two-thirds were pro- 
duced from her soil.*^ The blessing was soon communicated to the 
Narbonnese province of Gaul ; but so intense was the cold to the 
north of the Cevennes, that, in the time of Strabo, it was thought 
impossible to ripen the grapes in those parts of GauL*^ This diffi- 
culty, however, was gradually vanquished ; and there is some reason to 
believe that the vineyards of Burgundy are as old as the age of the 
Antonines.*' 3. The olive, in the western world, followed 
the progress of peace, of which it was considered as the 
symbol. Two centuries after the foundation of Rome, both Italy 
and Africa were strangers to that useful plant ; it was naturalised in 
those countries, and at length carried into the heart of Spain and 
Gaul. The timid errors of the ancients, that it required a certain 
degree of heat, and could only flourish in the neighbourhood of the 
sea, were insensibly exploded by industry and experience.*® 4. The 
^^ cultivation of flax was transported from Egypt to Gaul, and 
enriched the whole country, however it might impoverish 
the particular lands on which it was sown.** 5. The use of artificial 
Artificial grasses became familiar to the farmers both of Italy and 
*^**®"*^ the provinces, particularly the lucerne, which derived its 
name and origin from Media. ^°° The assured supply of wholesome 

^ See Homer, Odjss. 1. ix. v. 358. 

« Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. xiv. [11, s. 13.] 

^ Strab. GkH)graph. 1. iv. p. 223 [178, ed. Casaubon.] The intense cold of a Q&llic 
winter was almost proverbial among the ancients.* 

^ In the beginning of the fourth century the orator Eumenius (Panegyr. Veter. viii. 
6, edit. Delphin. [vii. 6, p. 437, ed. Amtzen.]) speaks of the vines in the territory of 
Autun, which were decayed through age, and the first plantation of which was totally 
unknown. The Pagus Arebrignus is supposed by M. d'Anville to be the district of 
Beaune, celebrated, even at present, for one of the first growths of Burgundy.^ 

•• Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. xv.[l.] 

» Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. xix. [1 and 2.] 

■M See the agreeable Essays on Agriculture by Mr. Harte, in which he has collected 
all that the ancients and modems have said of lucerne. 



* It appears, from the newly discovered It was repealed by Probus. Vopisc. Pro- 
treatise of Cicero de RepublicA, that there bus, 18. — M. 

was a law of the republic prohibiting the *» This is proved by a passage of Pliny 

culture of the vine and olive beyond the the Elder, where he speaks of a certain 

Alps, in order to keep up the value of kind of grape (vitispicata, vinumpicatum) 

those in Italy. Nos jttstissimi homines, which grows natunJlv in the district of 

qui transalpinas gent^ oleam et vitem Vienne, and had recently been transplanted 

■erere non sinimus, quo pluris sint nostra into the county of the Arvemi (Au- 

oliveta nostncque vine®. Lib. iii. 9. The vergne), of the Helvii (the Vivarais), the 

restrictive law of Domitian was veiled Sequani (Burgundy and Franche Compt^). 

under the decent pretext of encouraging Pliny wrote A.D. 77. Hist. Nat. xiv. ! 

the cultivation of fcndn. Suet. Dom. 7. fs. 3, sq.]. — W 
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plentiful food for the cattle during wintei multiplied the numler 
le flocks and herds, which in their turn contributed to the fertility 
he soil. To all these improvements may be added an assiduous 
[ition to mines and fisheries, which, by employing a multitude of 
rious hands, serve to increase the pleasures of the rich oenena 

the subsistence of the poor. The elegant treatise of i**"'^^- 
unella describes the advanced state of the Spanish husbandry under 
reign of Tiberius; and it may be observed that those fiamines 
;h so frequently afflicted the infant republic were seldom or never 
srienced by Uie extensive empire of Rome. The accidental 
city, in any single province, was immediately relieved by the 
ty of its more fortunate neighbours. 

.gricultiure is the foimdation of manufeustures ; since the produo- 
§ of nature are the materials of art Under the Roman j^^u or 
ire, the labour of an industrious and ingenious people ^°^'°^' 

variously, but incessantly, employed in the service of the rich, 
their dress, their table, their houses, and their furniture, the 
urites of fortune united every refinement of conveniency, of 
ance, and of splendour, whatever could soothe their pride, or 
ify their sensuality. Such refinements, under the odious name of 
try, have been severely arraigned by the moraUsts of every age ; 

it might perhaps be more conducive to the virtue, as well as 
piness, of mankind, if all possessed the necessaries, and none the 
^rfluities, of life. But in the present imperfect condition of society, 
iry, though it may proceed from vice or folly, seems to be the 
' means that can correct the unequal distribution of property. The 
rent mechanic and the skilful artist, who have obtained no share 
lie division of the earth, receive a voluntary tax from the possessors 
and; and the latter are prompted, by a sense of interest, to 
rove those estates, with whose produce they may purchase addi- 
al pleasures. This operation, the particular effects of which are 

in every society, acted with much more diffusive energy hi the 
oan world. The provinces would soon have been exhausted of 
r wealth, if the manufactures and commerce of luxury had not 
nsibly restored to the industrious subjects the sums which were 
:^ed from them by the arms and authority of Rome. As long as 

circulation was confined within the bounds of the empire, it 
ressed the political machine with a new degree of activity, and its 
sequences, sometimes beneficial, could never become pernicious, 
(ut it is no easy task to confine luxury within the limits of an 
lire. The most remote countries of the ancient world Foreign 
e ransacked to supply the pomp and delicacy of Rome. ^'^^ 
i forest of Scythia afforded some valuable furs. Amber was 
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brought over land from the shores of the Baltic to the Danube ; aad 
the barbarians were astonished at the price which they reoeii^ :■ 
exchange for so useless a commodity. ^*^^ There was a oonfflderabfe 
demand for Babylonian carpets, and other manufactures of the East , 
but the most important and unpopular branch of foreign trade wai 
carried on with Arabia and India. Every year, about the time of 
the summer solstice, a fleet of an hundred and twenty vessels sailed 
from Myos-hormos, a port of Egypt, on the Red Sea. By th? 
periodical assistance of the monsoons, they traversed the ocean ii^ 
about forty days. The coast of Malabar, or the island of Ceylon,^®^ 
was the usual term of their navigation, and it was in those markets 
that the merchants from the more remote countries of Asia ex- 
pected their arrival The return of the fleet of Egypt was fixed to 
the months of December or January ; and as soon as their rich caigo 
had been transported on the backs of camels from the Red Sea to 
the Nile, and had descended that river as far as Alexandria, it was 
poured, without delay, into the capital of the empire.*"' The objects 
of oriental traffic were splendid and trifling ; silk, a pound of which was 
esteemed not inferior in value to a pound of gold ;*^^ precious stones, 
among which the pearl claimed the first rank after the diamond ;*®^ 
and a variety of aromatics, that were consumed in religious worship 
and the pomp of funerals. The labour and risk of the voyage was 
rewarded with almost incredible profit; but the profit was made 
upon Roman subjects, and a few individuals were enriched at the 
Gold and expense of the public. As the natives of Arabia and India 
silver. ^^j^ contented with the productions and manufactures of 
their own country, silver, on the side of the Romans, was the prin- 
cipal, if not the only,* instrument of commerce. It was a complaint 

»•» Tacit. Gerinania, c. 45. Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxvii. [7] 11. The latter ob- 
Berved, with some humour, that even fashion had not yet found out the use of 
amber. Nero sent a Roman knight to purchase great quantities on the spot where 
it was produced, the coast of modem Prussia. 

'*" Called Taprobana by the Romans, and Serindib by the Arabs. It was discovered 
under the reign of Claudius, and gradually became the principal mart of the East. 

'*» Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. vi. [23, s. 26.] Strabo, 1. xvii. [p. 798.] 

*^ Hist. August, p. 224. [ Vopisc. Aurel. c. 45.] A silk garment was considered as 
un ornament to a woman, but as a disgrace to a man. 

^^ The two great pearl-fisheries were the same as at present, Ormuz and Cape 
Comorin. As well as we can compare ancient with modem geography, Rome was 
supplied with diamonds from the mine of Jumelpur, in Bengal, which is dosmbed 
in the Voyages de Tavemier, tom. ii. p. 281. 



" Certainly not the only one. The many colours, zones, &o. See Periplus 

Indians were not so contented with regard Maris Erythrssi in Hudson, Geogr. Min. 

to foreign productions. Arrian has along i. p. 28. — W. The Qerman translator 

list of European wares which they received observes that Gibbon has confined the 

in exchange for their own; Italian and use of aromatics to religious worship and 

t)ther wines, brass, tin, lead, coral, chry- funerals. His error seems, the omission 

Holith, storax, glass, drosses of one or of other spices, of which the Romans must 
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worthy of the gravity of the senate, that, in the purcliaae of femate 
umaments, the wealth of the state was irrecoverably given away tj 
foreign and hostile nations. ^^^ The annual loss is computed, by a 
writer of an inquisitive but censorious temper, at upwards of eight 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. '°^ Such- jR^aa the style of dia- 
content, brooding over the dark prospect of approaching poverty. 
And yet, if we compare the proportion between gold and silver, as it 
stood in the time of Pliny, and as it was fixed in the reign of Con- 
stantino, we shall discover within that period a very considerable 
increase. ^^* There is not the least reason to suppose that gold was 
become more scarce; it is therefore evident that silver was grown 
more common ; that, whatever might be the amount of the Indian 
and Arabian exports, they were far from exhausting the wealth of the 
Roman world ; and that ihe produce of the mines abundantly supplied 
the demands of commerce. 

Notwithstanding the propensity of mankind to exalt the past and 
to depreciate the present, the tranquil and prosperous state of the 
empire was warmly felt and honestly confessed by the provincials as 
well as Romans. "They acknowled^d that the true prin- oenenu 
** ciples of social life, laws, agriculture, and science, which *"^*^- 
^ had been first invented by the wisdom of Athens, were now firmly 
^ established by the power of Rome, under whose auspicious influence 
^ the fiercest barbarians were united by an equal government and 
common language. 1 hey affinn that, with the in'orovement of 
arts, the human species was visibly multiplied. They celebrate the 
increasing splendour of the cities, the beautiful face of the country, 
** cultivated and adorned like an immense garden ; and the long 
** festival of peace, which was enjoyed by so many nations, forgetful 
of their ancient animosities, and delivered from the apprehension of 
future danger."**^' Whatever suspicions may be suggested by the 
air of rhetoric and declamation which seems to prevail in these 

•* Tacit. Annal. iii. 53. In a gpeech of Tiberius. 

^'^ Plin. Hist. Natur. xii. 18 [41]. lu another place he computes half that sum ; 
Quin^nties H. S. fur India exclusive of Arabia. 

*** The proportion, which was I to lo, and 12^, rose to 14{, the legal regulation of 
Constantiue. See Arbuthnot's Tables of ancient Coins, c. 5. 

^^ Among many other passages, see Pliny (Hist. Natur. iii. 6), Aristides (de Urbe 
RomA), and Tertullian (de Anini4, c. 30). 
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hmte consumed great quantities in their a pot which contained Reman coins and 

cookery. Wenck, howeTer, admits that medals of the second century, mostly 

fUrer was the chief article of exchange. Traians, Hadrians, and Faustinas, all of 

If. gold, many of them frosh and beautiful. 

In 1787 a peasant (near XeUore in the others defaced or perforated, as if they 

Camatio) struck, in digging, on the re* had been worn as ornaments. Asiatic 

fwitm of a Hindu temple; he found also Researches, ii. 19. — M 

▼OL I. O 
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passages, the subsitnce of them is perfectly agreeable to historic 
truth. 
It was scarcely possible that the eyes of contemporaries should 
Decune of discovcr in the public felicity the latent causes of decay and 
^"""^ ' corruption. Ttis long peace, and the uniform government 
of the Romans, introduced a slow and secret poison into the vitals of 
the empire. The minds of men were gradually reduced to the same 
level, the fire of genius was extinguished, and even the military spirit 
evaporated. The natives of Europe were brave and robust Spain, 
Gaul, Britain, and Illyricum supplied the legions with excellent 
soldiers, and constituted the real strength of the monarchy. Their 
personal valour remained, but they no longer possessed tiiat public 
courage which is nourished by the love of independence, the sense 
of national honour, the presence of danger, and the habit of com- 
mand. They received laws and governors from the will of their 
sovereign, and trusted for their defence to a mercenary army. The 
posterity of their boldest leaders was contented with the rank of 
citizens and subjects. The most aspiring spirits resorted to the court 
or standard of the emperors ; and the deserted provinces, deprived 
of political strength or union, inse visibly sunk into the languid indif- 
ference of private life. 

The love of letters, almost inseparable from peace and refinement, 
was fashionable among the subjects of Hadrian and the 
Antonines, who were themselves men of learning and 
curiosity. It was difiuscd over the whole extent of their empire; 
the most northern tribes of Britons had acquired a taste for rhetoric ; 
Homer as well as Virgil were transcribed and studied on the banks 
of the Rhine and Danube ; and the most liberal rewards sought out 
the faintest glimmerings of literary merit. ••** The sciences of physic 
and astronomy were successfully cultivated by the Greeks; the 
observations of Ptolemy and the writings of Galen are studied by 

"** Herodes Atticua pavo the sophist Polemo above eight thousand pounds for three 
declaraationa. See Philostrat. 1. i. [V. Herod, c. 7], p. 538. The Antonines founded 
a school at Athens, in which professors of grammar, rhetoric, politics, and the four 
great sects of philosophy were maintained at the public expense for the instruction 
of youth.* The salary of a pliilosopher was ten thousand drachma?, between three 
and four hundred poimds, a year. Similar establishments were formed in tlie other 
great cities of the empire. See Lucian in Eunuch, tom. ii. [3], p. 352, edit. Rcitz. 
Philostrat. 1. ii. fV. Thcod.l p 5»;6. Hist. August, p. 21 [Capitol. Ant. P. c. II). 
Dion Ciwnius, 1. Ixxi. [c. 31] p. 1 105. Juvenal himself, in a morose siitiro, which in 
every line betmys his own disappointment and envy, is obliged, however, to say, 

Juvenes, circumspicit ot stimulat vos, 

Materiamque sibi Ducis indulgentia quivrit.— Satir. vii. 20. 



* Vespasian first gave a salary to pro- and the Antonines, though still liberal, 

fossors; ho assigned to each professor of were less profuse. — O. from W. Sueio- 

rhetoric, Greek and Homan, ccntena ses- nius wrote annua centena. =£.807, 5, 10. 

tortia. (Sueton. in Vesp. 18.) Hadrian — M. 
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♦hose who have improved their discoveries and corrected their enors ; 
but if we except the inimitable Lucian, this ag e of indolence passed 
away without having produced a single wnter of original genius, or 
who excelled in the arts of elegant composition. The authority of 
Plato and Aristotle, of Zeno and Epicurus, still reigned in the 
schools; and their systems, transmitted with blind deference from 
one generation of disciples to another, precluded every generous 
attempt to exercise the powers, or enlarge the limits, of the human 
mind. The beauties of the poets and orators, instead of kindling a 
fire like their own, inspired only cold and servile imitations : or, if 
any ventured to deviate from those models, they deviated at the same 
time fix)m good sense and propriety. On the revival of letters, the 
youthful vigour of the imagination after a long repose, national 
emulation, a new religion, new languages, and a new world, called 
forth the genius of Europe. But the provincials of Rome, trained 
by an uniform artificial foreign education, were engaged in a very 
unequal competition with those bold ancients who, by expressing 
their genuine feelings in their native tongue, had already occupied 
every place of honour. The name of Poet was almost forgotten; 
that of Orator was usurped by the sophists. A cloud of critics, of 
compilers, of commentators, darkened the face of learning, and the 
decline of genius was soon followed by the corruption of taste. 

The sublime Lionginus, who in somewhat a later period, and in the 
court of a Syrian queen, preserved the spirit of ancient _ 
Athens, observes and laments this degeneracy of his con- 
temporaries, which debased their sentiments, enervated their courage, 
and depressed their talents. " In the same manner," says he, " as 
some children always remain pigmies, whose infant limbs have 
been too closely confined ; thus our tender minds, fettered by the 
** prejudices and habits of a just servitude, are unable to expand 
themselves, or to attain that well-proportioned greatness which we 
admire in the ancients, who, living under a popular government, 
** wrote with the same freedom as they acted."'** This diminutive 
stature of mankind, if we pursue the metaphor, was daily sinking 
below the old standard, and the Roman world was indeed peopled by 
a race of pigmies, when the fierce giants of the north broke in and 
mended the puny breed. They restored a manly spirit of freedom ; 
and, after the revolution of ten centuries, freedom became the happy 
parent of taste and science. 

"* Ix»ugin. de Sublim. c. 44, p. 229, edit. Toll. Here, too, we may say of Longimift, 
** his own example strengthens all his laws." Instead of proposing his sentiraer.t« 
with a tnaiily boldncffR, he insinuated them with the most guarded caution; puts 
them into the mouth of a friend, and, as far as we can collect from a comip'.cd text 
'jiakei* a sliow of i-cfuting thorn himself. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Of the Constitution of the Roman Empibb in the Aob of thc Antoni5£6. 

The obvious definition of a monarchy seems to be that of a state iij 
Idea of a which a single person, by whatsoever name he may be dis- 
monarchy. tinguished, is intrustcd with the execution of the laws, the 
management of the revenue, and the command of the army. But, 
unless public liberty is protected by intrepid and vigilant guardians, 
the authority of so formidable a ma^trate will soon degenerate into 
despotism. The influence of the clergy, in an age of superstition, 
might be usefully employed to assert the rights of mankind ; but so 
intimate is the connexion between the throne and the altar, that the 
banner of the church has very seldom been seen on the side of the 
people.* A martial nobility and stubborn commons, possessed of 
arms, tenacious of property, and collected into constitutional assem- 
blies, form the only balance capable of preserving a free constitution 
against enterprises of an aspiring prince. 

Every barrier of the Roman constitution had been levelled by 
situatiot of the vast ambition of the dictator ; every fence had 
Augustus. lyQQn extirpated by the cruel hand of the triumvir. After 
the victory of Actium the fate of the Roman world depended on 
the will of Octavianus, sumamed Caesar by his uncle's adoption, and 
afterwards Augustus by the flattery of the senate. The conqueror 
was at the head of forty-four veteran legions,^ conscious of their 
own strength and of the weakness of the constitution, habituated 
during twenty years' civil war to every act of blood and violence, 
and passionately devoted to the house of Caesar, from whence 
alone they had received and expected the most lavish rewards. 
The provinces, long oppressed by the ministers of the republic, 
sighed for the government of a single person, who would be the 

' Orosius, vi. 18.*» 



■ Often enough in the ages of super- Italian republics proves the error of 

Htition, though not in the interest of the Gibbon, and the justice of his German 

people or the state, but in that of the translator's comment. — M. 
church, to which all others were subor- *» Dion says twenty-five (or three) 

dinate. Yet the power of the pope has (Iv. 23). The united triumvirs bad but 

often been of great service in repressing forty-three (Appian. Bell. Civ. iv. 3). 

the excesses of sovereigns, and in soften- The testimony of Orosius is of little valu« 

ing manners.— W. The hipfory of the when more certain may be had. — W. 
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master, not the accomplice, of those petty tyrants. The jieople of 
Rome, viewing with a secret pleasure the humiliation of the aristo- 
cracy, demanded only bread and public shows, and were supplied 
with both by the liberal hand of Augustus. The rich and polite 
Italians, who had almost universally embraced the philosophy of 
Epicurus, enjoyed the present blesangs of ease and tranquillity, and 
si]^ered not the pleamng dream to be interrupted by the memory of 
their old tumultuous freedom. With its power the senate had lost 
its dignity ; many of the most noble families were extinct The 
republicans of spirit and ability had perished in the field of battle, or 
in the proscription. The door of the assembly had been designedly 
left open for a mixed multitude of more than a thousand persons, 
who reflected dis^prace upon their rank, instead of deriving honour 
fix>m it* 

The reformation of the senate was one of the first steps in which 
Augustus laid aside the tyrant, and professed himself the Herefonns 
father of his country. He was elected censor; and, in *^«^*«- 
concert with his faithful Agrippa, he examined the list of the 
senators, expelled a few members ^ whose vices or whose obstinacy 
required a public example, persuaded near two hundred to prevent 
the ^ame of an expulsion by a voluntary retreat, raised the qualifica- 
tion of a senator to about ten thousand pounds, created a sufficient 
number of patrician families, and accepted for himself the honourable 
title of Prince of the Senate, which had always been bestowed by the 
censors on the citizen the most eminent for his honours and services.' * 
But, whilst he thus restored the dignity, he destroyed the inde- 
pendence of the senate. The principles of a free constitution are 
irrecoverably lost when the legislative power is nominated by the 
executive. 

' JuliuB Caesar introduced soldiers, strangers, and half-barbarians, into the senate 
(Sueton. in Csesar, c. 80). The abuse became still more scandalous after his death.* 
' Dion Cassius, L lii. [c. 42j p. 693. Suetonius in August c. 35. 



* See Dion Cass. 1. xliii. 47. Sueton. Princeps Senatus when he discharged the 
Oct. 35. — S. duties of the censorship in his sixth con- 

^ Of these Dion and Suetonius knew sulship (B.c. 28) (Dion Cass. liii. 1), there 

nothing. — W. Dion sajrs the contrary, is no doubt that he received the title 

minit A<(' •^}tv« avr«f m9^xtt'\)f; — M. from his colleague Agrippa, in accordance 

* The title of Princepe Senatus was an with ancient precedent. Tlie name of the 
honorary distinction, which neither was Princeps Senatus stood first in the albmn 
connected with any office nor conferred Sen^ttomm, a list of the senate which was 
any privileges. Under the republic the made piiblic. This ♦itle, which only 
oeDsors usually bestowed this title u|>on declared Augustus the chief of the scna- 
the oldest of those who had filled the tors, woh the one he chose in preference 
office of censor (Liv. xxvii. 11); but the to all others. See Tacit. Ann. i. cc. 1. 9, 
censor in office appears sometimes to have and Ovid, Fasti, ii. 412: " Tu (Romule) 
received this title from his c<)II(*iiguo domini nomeu, prindjns ille (Augustus) 
(Liv. xl. 51). As Augustus was a t)i>ointcd tenet." — S. 
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Before an assembly thus modelled and prepared, Augustus pro- 
Resigns his nounced a studied oration, which displayed his patnotism, 
power. and disguised his ambition. ^' He lamented, yet excused, 

'^ his past conduct. Filial piety had required at his hands the revenge 
" of his father's murder ; the hmnanity of his own nature had some- 
" times given way to the stem laws of necessity, and to a forced con- 
" nexion with two unworthy colleagues : as long as Antony lived, the 
'' republic forbad him to abandon her to a degenerate Roman and a 
^^ barbarian queen. He was now at liberty to satisfy his duty and 
^^ his inclination. He solemnly restored the senate and people to all 
" their ancient rights ; and wished only to mingle with the crowd of 
'^ his fellow-citizens, and to share the blessings which he had obtained 
" for his country." * 

It would require the pen of Tacitus (if Tacitus had assisted at this 
Is prevailed assemWy) to describe the various emotions of the senate ; 
resume it thosc that wcrc supprcsscd, and those that were aflPected. 
uuc of It was dangerous to trust the smcenty of Augustus ; to 
or(!^!md. seem to distrust it was still more dangerous. The respec- 
tive advantages of monarchy and a republic have often divided 
speculative inquirers ; the present greatness of the Roman state, the 
corruption of manners, and the licence of the soldiers, supplied new 
arguments to the advocates of monarchy ; and these general views of 
government were again warped by the hopes and fears of each indi- 
vidual. Amidst this confusion of sentiments the answer of the senate 
was unanimous and decisive. They refused to accept the resignation 
of Augustus ; they conjured him not to desert the republic which he 
had saved. After a decent resistance the crafty t}Tant submitted to 
the orders of the senate ; and consented to receive the government 
of the provinces, and the general command of the Roman armies, 
under the well-known names of Proconsul and Imperator.^ But 

* Dion (1. liii. [c. 3, aqq."] p. 698) gives us a prolix and bombast speecb on tliia 
grftat occasion. I have borrowed from Suetoniua and Tacitus tlie genei'al language 
of Augustus. 

* Iinperator (from which we have derived Emperor) signified under the republic no 
more than gem^ral, and was emphatically bestowed by the soldiers, when on the field 
of battle they proclaimed their victorious leatler worthy of that title. When the 
Roman cm/K'rors assumed it in that eense^ they placed it after their name^ and marked 
how often they had taken it.* 



■ This note of Gibbon Implies, but does Augustus was imperator twenty -one timers 

not state with sufficient cleamefs, the (Tacit. Ann. i. c. 9), and on the coins of 

double use of the title Imperator by the his successors the title is found down 

Roman emperors. There was first the to the time of Caracalla. There was, 

ancient use of the ♦'tie, mentioned in secondly, the new use of the title, which 

Qibbon'« note, which was bestowed upon was conferred upon the emperor by the 

tho omi>eror by the soldiers after a vie- senate, and was prefixed to the imperial 

tory, and placed after his name with the name (pra^nonien impcratoris, Sueion. 

number of the victory; in this sense Tib. c. 2ti); in this semie it was first ocn- 
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lie would receive them only for ten years. Even before the expiration 
of that period he hoped that the wounds of civil discord would be 
completely healed; and that the republic, restored to its pristine 
health and vigour, would no longer require the dangerous interposi- 
tion of so extraordinary a ma^strate. The memory of this comedy, 
repeated several times during the life of Augustus, was preserved 
to the last ages of the empire by the peculiar pomp with which the 
perpetual monarchs of Rome always solemnized tlie tenth years of 
their reign.« 

Without any violation of the principles of the constitution, the 
general of the Roman armies might receive and exercise an iv>wer of 
authority almost despotic overtfae'soidierB, die enemies, and genenis. 
the subjects of the republic. With regard to the soldiers, the jealousy 
of fireedora bad, even finom the earliest ages of Rome, given way to 
the hopes of conquest, and a just sense of military discipline. The 
dictator, or consul, had a right to command the service of the Roman 
youth ; and to punish an obstinate or cowardly disobedience by the 
most severe and ignominious penalties, by striking the offender out of 
the list of citizens, by confiscating his property, and by selling his 
person into slavery.' The most sacred rights of freedom, confirmed 
by the Porcian and Sempronian laws, were suspended by the military 
engagement In his camp the general exercised an absolute power 
of life and death ; his jurisdiction was not confined by any forms of 
trial or rules of proceeding, and the execution of the sentence was 
immediate and without appeal.* The choice of the enemies of Rome 
was regularly decided by the legislative authority. The most im- 
portant resolutions of peace and war were seriously debated in the 
senate, and solemnly ratified by the people. But when the arms of 
the legions were carried to a great distance from Italy, the generals 
assumed the liberty of directing them against whatever people, and 
in whatever manner, they judged most advantageous for the public 
8er> ice. It waa from the success, not from the justice, of their enter- 
prises that they expected the honours of a triumph. In the use of 

• Dion, 1. liii. [c. 11] p. 703, &c. [c. 16, p. 709.— S.] 
' Livy Epitom. 1. xiv. Valer. Maxim, vi. 3. 

• See, in the viiith book of Livy [c. 7 und 32], the conduct of ManliiiM Torqu&tua 
and PapiriuB Cursor. They violated the lai^-s of nature and humanity, but they 
awerted those of military discipline ; and the people, who abhorred the action, wai 
obliged to respect the pnnciple. 



ferred upon AuguBtuB, as stated in Gib- extended meaning, which placed in his 

bon*s text (in B.C. 29), and was borne hands the government of all the pro- 

hj all succeeding emperors (Dion Cass, vinces of the empire. See Eckhel, Doo- 

Ui. 41). trina Numorum Veterum, vol. viii. p. 

The title of Proconsul which Gibbon 339, seq.; Marquardt in Becker's Hand> 

mentions as bestowed upon Augustus buch der Romischen AlterthUmer, vol. iii 

wns the imperium prooontudrt in its most pt. iii. p. 295, se^. — S. 
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Tictory, especially after they were no louger controlled by the coinmis- 
sioners of the senate, they exercised the most unbounded despotism. 
When Pompey conunanded in the East, he rewarded his soldiers and 
allies, dethroned princes, divided kingdoms, founded oolonies, and 
distributed the treasures of Mithridates. On his return to Rome he 
obtained, by a single act of the senate and people, the uni versa 
ratification of all his proceedings.^ Such was the power over the 
soldiers, and over the enemies of Rome, which was either granted to 
or assumed by the generals of the republic They were at the same 
time the governors, or rather monarchs, of the conquered provinces, 
united the civ'd with the military character, administered justice as 
well as the finances, and exercised both the executive and legislative 
power of the state. 

From what has been already observed in the first chapter of this 
Lientdumu work, somc uotiou may be formed of the armies and pro- 
pexor. vinces thus intrusted to the ruling hand of Augustus. But, 

as it was impossible that he could personally command the legions of 
so many distant frontiers, he was indulged by the senate, as Pompey 
had already been, in the permission of devolving the execution of his 
great ofiice on a sufficient number of lieutenants. In rank and 
authority these officers seemed not inferior to the ancient proconsuls ; 
but their station was dependent and precarious. They received and 
held their commissions at the will of a superior, to whose auspicious 
influence the merit of their action was legally attributed. '^ They 
were the representatives of the emperor. The emperor alone was the 
general of the republic, and his jurisdiction, civil as well as military, 
extended over all the conquests of Rome. It was some satisfaction, 
however, to the senate that he always delegated his power to the 
members of their body. The imperial lieutenants were of consular or 
praetorian dignity ; the legions were commanded by senators ; and 
the praefecture of Egypt was the only important trust committed to a 
Roman knight. 

Within six days after Augustus had been compelled to accept so 
very liberal a grant he resolved to gratify the pride of the senate by 

• By tho lavish but unconsti'ained sufTrages of the people, Pompey had obtaiued a 
military coiiimaDd Bcarcely inferior to that of Augustus. Among the extraordinary 
acts of power executed by the former, we may remark the foundation of twenty -nine 
cities, and the distribution of three or four millions sterling to his troops. The 
i-atification of his acts met with some opposition and delays in the senate. See 
Plutjireh, Appian, Dion Cassius, and the first book of the epistles to Atticus. 

** Under the common weiilth, a triumph could only be claimed by the genera] 
who wjis authorised U) take the Auspices in the name of the people. By an exact 
conHc<inoucc, drawn from this principle of policy and religion, the triumph was 
reserved to the emperor; and his most successful lieutenants were satisfied with 
Koinn marks of di.stuiction, which, under the name of triumphal honoui"K, were invented 
in their favour. 
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an easy sacrifice. He represented to them that ihey had enlarged 
his powers even beyond that degree which might be re- mviaum of 
quired by the melancholy condition of the times. They had ^S«I^ 
not permitted him to refuse the laborious command of the SmpwOT «nd 
armies and the frontiers ; but he must insist on being allowed ***• ""***• 
to restore the more peacefid and secure provinces to the mild admi- 
nistration of the civil magistrate. In the division of the provinces 
Augustus provided for his own power and for the dignity of the 
republic The proconsuls of the senate, particularly those of Asia, 
Greece, and Africa, enjoyed a more honourable chiuracter than the 
lieutenants of the emperor, who commanded in Gaul or Syria. The 
former were attended by lictors, the latter by soldiers.* A law was 
passed, that, wherever the emperor was present, his extraordinary com- 
mission should supersede the ordinary jurisdiction of the governor ; a 
custom was introduced, that the new conquests belonged to the impe- 
rial portion ; and it was soon discovered that the authority of the 



* A few supplemental remarks, correc- rank as consulars or prsBtorians. The 
tire and illustratire, upon the provinces most important provmces, in which 
may be of use to the student. I. The there were several legions, were adminis- 
Prorincet cf the Senate. — These were di- tered by legati consulares; while those 
Tided into two classes, consular and in which there was only one legion, had 
pnetorian. Asia and Africa were the con- legati prsBtorii; but the ofiScia! title of 
suUr provinces; the rest were prsetorian both classes was the one mentioned above, 
(Strab. zvii. p. S40; Dion Cass. liii. 13). namely, Legati August! pro praetore. 
The governors of these provinces were The l^ati were nominated by the em- 
appointed in the ancient fashion, by lot, peror, and continued in the administra- 
and for a single year (Sueton. Aug. 47; tion of the province as long as he pleased; 
Dion Cass. liiL 13 ; Tacit. Ann. iii. 58), they wore the paludamentum, had the 
the two oldest consulars drawing lots for jua gladii, and all, whether consulars or 
the consular provinces, and the two prsetorians, had also six lictors (Dion 
oldest pnctorians for the praetorian pro- Cass. liii. 17; Tacit. Ann. ii. 17). There 
vinces. All the governors of the sena- is no authoritv for the distinction made 
iorial provinces, whether consulars or by Qibbon, when he says that the pro- 

Enetorians, had the title of proconsul, consuls of the senate were attended by 

ut with this distinction in the insignia of lictors, and the lieutenants of the em- 

their rank, that the proconsuls of Asia perom by soldiers. In the imperial pro* 

and Africa had 12 lictors each, and the vinces officers called procuratores dis- 

remainder only 6 (Dion Cass. liii. 13). charged the duties whicn were performed 

They did not, however, possess the militaiy b^ the quaestors in the senatorial pro- 

power, and therefore wore the toga, and vinces. Besides the two classes of im 

nut the paludamentum with the sword, perial proviuces already mentioned, there 

as in the time of the republic (Dion Cass, was a third kind, comprising those re- 

/. <*.\ Consequently there were no legions gions which, on account of the nature of 

in these provinces; but a small body of the country, the character of the inhabit- 

troops was placed at their disposal for the ants, and other causes, such as the Alpine 

preservation of order. districts, Judsca, and iE^ypt, could not 

II. The Prorinrcs of the Cwsur. — These readily receive the proviuciaJ form and 

were governed by the emperor himself be administered according to Roman 

by means of his Legati. The larger pro- . laws. Accordingly these countries were 

vmoes were administered by legati, who treated as if they were the private domains 

br)re the title of Legati Autputi pro pret- of the emperor, and were administered 

tare; but, like the proconsuls of the by his deputies, who bore the title of 

senatorial provinces, these legati were procurator^hui in JRgji>tiha,t of pntfectus, 

divided into two classes according to their Some of the procuratorian provinces iu 
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cdap. rn. 



Prince^ the favourite epithet of Augustus, was the same in every part 
of the empire. 

In return for this imaginary concession, Augustus obtained aD 
The former important privilege, which rendered him master of Home 
miutaiy and Italy. By a dangerous exception to the ancient maxims, 
and guards he was authoHscd to preserve his military command, sup- 
i^it"* ported by a numerous body of guards, even in time of 
peace, and in the heart of the capital His command, indeed, was 
confined to those citizens who were engaged in the service by the 
military oath ; but such was the propensity of the Romans to servitude, 
that the oath was voluntarily taken by the magistrates, the senators, 
and the equestrian order, till the homage of flattery was insenably 
converted into an annual and solemn protestation of fidelity. 

Although Augustus considered a military force as the firmest 
ooQOTiar and foundation, he wisely rejected it as a very odious instru- 

tribunitlan ^ ' x 111. 

powers. ment, of government It was more agreeable to his temper, 
as well as to his policy, to reign under the venerable names of ancient 
magistracy, and artfully to collect in his own person all the scattered 
rays of civil jurisdiction. With this view, he permitted tiie senate to 
confer upon him, for his life, the powers of the consular ^ ^ and tri- 
bunitlan offices,'^ which were, in the same manner, continued to all 

' ' Cicero (de Legibus, iii. 3) gives the consular office the name of Eegia potettat . 
and Polybius (1. vi. c. 3) observes three powers in the Roman constitution. Ths 
monarchical was represented and exercised by the consuls. 

^^ As the tribunitian power (distinct from the annual office) was first invented for 
the dictator Caesar (Dion, 1. xliv. [c. 5] p. 384), we may easily conceive that it was 
given as a reward for having so nobly asserted, by arms, the sacred rights of the 
tribunes and people. See his own Commentaries, de Bell. Civil. 1. i. 



course of time received the ordinary or- contains the provinces divided according 
ganisation of the imperial provinces. The to their classes: — 
following table (taken from Marquardt) 
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Pbomnces of the Cjesar. 


Contular. 


Prctlorian. 


Conndar. 
1. Tarraconrnsis. 


i^nttorian. 


1 

Prttcuraiorian. 


1. Asia. 


I. Bastica. 


I. Lusitania. 


1. Alpos Maritimae. 


% Africa. 


2. Narbononsis. 


2. Germania 8uperlr)r. 


2. Aquitnnia. 


2. Alpcs Ootliic. 




3. Sardinia et Corsica. 


3. GiTmania inferi* r. 


3. Liigdunonsis. 


3. Alpes Pennine. 




4. Sicilia. 


4. Dritannia. 


4. Bt'Igica. 


4. Khs^tia (before 




5. Macedonia. 


6. Pannonia SLiH-rior. 


5. Galatiu. 


Trjvjan). 




6. Acbaia. 


6. Pannonia inferior. 


6. 1'amphyliaet liycia 


6. Nori«-um. 




1. Creta ct Cyrene. 


7. Mcesia 8Uii€rlr)r. 

8. Mcesia inferior. 


down to A.D. 103. 


6. Tlimcia (before 




H. Cyprus. 

9. BiUiynia down to 


1. Cilicla. 


Hadrian). 




9. Dot la. 


8. Commageno. 


7. Epirus. 




A.D. 103. 


10. Dalinatia. 


9. Arabia. 


8. Pontus PoleroonI 






11. Cappadocia.from thi^ 


10. Armenia? 


acus. 






time of Vesiuwion. 11. Mesopotamia? 


9. Hauretania Tfngi- 






12. Syria, 


12. Assyria? 

13. Nuraiditt. 


tana. 

10. Mauretania C«sar> 

iensis. 

1 1 . Juda>a. 

12. iKgj-ptoa, under a 

pra;fcctas. 



Marquardt, ut supra, vol. iii. pt i. p. 239.— 8. 
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his successors. The consuls had succeeded to the kings of Rome, and 
nipresented the dignity of the state. They superintended the cere- 
monies of religion, levied and commanded the legions, gave audience 
lo foreign ambassadors, and presided in the assemblies both of the 
senate and people. The general control of the finances was intrusted 
to their care; and though they seldom had leisure to administer 
justice in person, they were considered as the supreme guardians of 
law, equity, and the public peace. Such was their ordinary jurisdic- 
tion; but whenever the senate empowered the first magistrate to 
consult the safety of the commonwealth, he was raised by that decree 
above the laws, and exercised, in the defence of liberty, a temporary 
despotism.^' The character of the tribunes was, in every respect, 
different from that of the consuls. The appearance of the former 
was modest and humble ; but their persons were sacred and inviolable. 
Their force was suited rather for opposition than for action. They 
were instituted to defend the oppressed, to pardon offences, to arraign 
the enemies of the people, and, when they judged it necessary, to 
stop, by a single word, the whole machine of government As long 
as the republic subsisted, the dangerous influence which either the 
consul or the tribune might derive from their respective jurisdiction 
was diminished by several important restrictions. Their authority 
expired with the year in which they were elected ; the former office 
was divided between two, the latter among ten persons ; and, as both 
in their private and public interest they were adverse to each other, 
their mutual conflicts contributed, for the most part, to strengthen 
rather than to destroy the balance of the constitution. But when the 
consular and tribunitian powers were united, when they were vested 
for life in a single person, when the general of the army was, at the 
same time, the minister of the senate and the representative of the 
lioman people, it was impossible to resist t}ie exercise, nor was it easy 
to define the limits, of his imperial prerogative.* 

*' AiiguituB exercifled nine annual conBulships without interruption. He then 
most artfully refuaed that magistracy, aa well as the dictatorship, absented himself 
from Rome, and waited till the fatal effects of tumult and faction forced the senate 
to invest him with a perpetual consulship. Augustus, as well as hiM successors, 
affected, however, to conceal so invidious a title. 



• The imperial authority in the city in the republican period, to the city and p 
rested chiefly upon the tr^unitia potestas, mile's distance from it(Comp. DionCiiss. 1. 
which correftponded to the jus tribunitium 19; Sueton. Tib. c. 11 \ The emperon 
of the republic. The trihunitui potestas se* never called themselves tribunes, uiid, in- 
cured to the emperor the inviolability of deed, they could not be, as they were al- 
his person, the right of intercession af^nst ways patricians ; but the importance they 
the resolutions of the senate and the attached to the tri*»tHitta potestas is shown 
people, and the right of summoning the by their adding it to their names to mark 
Mnate and the people : this power more- the years of their reigns. Marquanlt, ut 
:>Ter was possessed by the emperor in all supra, vol. ii. nt. iii. p. 297 ; Udck, lio- 
part^ofthe empire, and was not confined,as mische Oeschicnte, vol. i. p. 337. — S. 
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To these accumulated honours the poliqr of Augustus soon added 
Imperial the splcudid as well as unportant dignities of supreme pontifi 
prerogauvw. ^^ j ^f cciisor. By the former he acquired the managemeDt 
of the religion, and by the latter a legal inspection over the mannere 
and fortunes of the Roman people.* If so many distinct and inde- 
pendent powers did not exactiy unite with each other, the complaisance 
of the senate was prepared to supply every deficiency by the most 
ample and extraordinary concessions. The emperors, as the first 
ministers of tiie republic, were exempted irom the obligation and 
penalty of many inconvenient laws : they were authorised to convoke 
the senate, to make several motions in the same day, to recommend 
candidates for the honours of the state, to enlarge tiie bounds of the 
city, to employ the revenue at their discretion, to declare peace and 
war, to ratify treaties ; and by a most comprehensive clause, they 
were empowered to execute whatsoever tiiey should judge advan- 
tageous to the empire, and agreeable to the majesty of things private 
or public, human or divine.^* 

When all the various powers of executive government were com 
The magi*- fitted to the Imperial magistrate^ the ordinary magistrates 
*"'®^ of the commonwealth languished in obscurity, without 

vigour, and almost without business. The names and forms of the 
ancient administration were preserved by Augustus with the most 
anxious care. The usual number of consuls, praetors, and tribunes ** 
were annually invested with their respective ensigns of office, and 
continued to discharge some of their least important functions. 
Those honours still attracted the vain ambition of the Romans ; and 
the emperors themselves, though invested for life with the powers of 
the consulship, frequently aspired to the title of that annual dignity, 

" See a fragment of a Decree of the Senate, conferring on the emperor Vespasian 
all the powers granted to his predecessors, Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius. Thia 
curious and important monument is published in Gruter's Inscriptions, No. •cxlii> 

** Two consuls were created on the calends of Jjmuary; but in the course of the 
year others were substituted in then* places, till the annual nimiber seems to have 
amounted to no less than twelve. The praetors were usually sixteen or eighteen. 
(Lipsius in Excurs. D. ad Tacit. Annal. 1. i.) I have not mentioned the iSdiles or 
Quaestors. Oflficers of the police or revenue easily adapt themselves to any form of 
govermnent. In the time of Nero, the tribunes legally possessed the right of 
intercession, tho\igh it might be dangerous to exercise it (Tacit. Annal. xvi. 26). In 
the time of Trajan, it was doubtful whether the tribuneship was an office or a name 
Plin. Epist. i. 23).'= 

* Augustus never took the title of * But even as late as a.D. 218 the tri- 

censor, but he possessed all the powera of bunes on one occasion simimoned the 

the office, and discharged its duties, under senate in the absence of the consuls and 

the title of prafcctus nwniin. (Sueton. pnetora. ( Dion Cass. IxxviiL 37.) The 

Aug. 27.) — S. office continued to ex'at long after the 

*» It is also in the edition of Tacitus time of Constautiue, and is mentioned 

by Ernesti (Excurs. ad lib. iv. 0), and in even as late as a.d. 423, in the time (»f 

the Monumentii Legum by Haubold, p. HonoriurtaudTheodosius. (Cod. Theodo8 

223.-8. ii. tit. 1 1. 12; iv. tit. 11, I. 2.)— S. 
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which they condescended to share with the most illustrious of their 
fellow-citizens.^' In the election of these magistrates, the people, 
during the reign of Augustus, were permitted to expose all the 
inconveniences of a wild democracy. That artful prince, instead of 
discoYering the least symptom of impatience, humbly solicited their 
sufirages for himself or his friends, and scrupulously practised all the 
duties of an ordinary candidate. ^^ But we may venture to ascribe to 
his councils the first measure of the succeeding reign, by which the 
elections were transferred to the senate.^ ^ The assemblies of the 
people were for ever abolished, and the emperors w^ie delivered from 
a dangerous multitude, who, without restoring liberty, might have 
disturbed, and perhaps endangered, the established government 

By declaring themselves the protectors of the people, Marius and 
Caesar had subverted the constitution of their country. But 
as soon as the senate had been humbled and disarmed, 
such an assembly, consisting of five or six hundred persons, was found 
a much more tractable and useful instrument of dominion. It was 
on the dignity of the senate that Augustus and his successors founded 
their new empire ; and they affected, on every occasion, to adopt the 
language and principles of Patricians. In the administration of their 
own powers they frequentiy consulted the great national council, and 
seemed to refer to its decision the most important concerns of peace 
luid war. Rome, Italy, and the internal provinces, were subject to 
the immediate jurisdiction of the senate. With regard to civil objects, 
it was the supreme court of appeal ; with regard to criminal matters, a 
tribunal, constituted for the ^al of all offences that were committed 
by men in any public station, or that affected the peace and majesty 
of the Roman people. The exercise of the judicial power became th^ 
most frequent and serious occupation of the senate ; and the important 
causes that were pleaded before them afforded a last refrige to th^ 
spirit of ancient eloquence. As a council of state, and as a court of 

^* The tyrants themselyes were ambitious of the consulship. The virtuous princes 
were moderate in the pursuit, and exact in the discharge or it. Trajan revived the 
ancient oath, and swore before the consul's tribunal that he would observe the laws 
(Plin. Panegyric, c. 64). 

'^ Quotiee Magistratuum Comitiis interesset, tribus cum candidatis suis circuibat: 
supplicabatque more solenmi. Ferebat et ipse suffnigium in tribubus, ut unus e 
populo. Suetonius in August, o. 56. 

" Turn primum Comitia e campo ad patres translata sunt. Tacit. Annal. i. 1 5. 
The word primum seems to allude to some faint and unsuccessful efforts which were 
made towards restoring them to the people.* 



* The emperor Caligula made the at- Cass. lix. 9, 20. Nevertheless, at the tioM 

tempt : he restored the Comitia to the of Dion, they preserved still the form 7i 

people, but, in a short time, took them the Comitia. Dion. Iviii. 20. — W. 
sway again. Suetoa. Calig. c. 16; Dion 
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justice, the senate possessed very considerable prerogatiyes ; but in its 
legislative capacity, in which it was supposed virtually to represent 
the people, the rights of sovereignty were acknowledged to reside in 
that assembly. Every power was derived from their authority, every 
law was ratified by their sanction. Their i-egular meetings were held 
on three stated days in every month, the Calends, the Nones, and 
the Ides. The debates were conducted with decent freedom ; and 
the emperors themselves, who gloried in the name of senators, sat, 
voted, and divided with their equals.* 

To resume, in a few words, the system of the Imperial govem- 
oenerai Idea mcnt ; as it was instituted by Auirustus, and maintained 

of the impe- ,, , , , ii. . 

rial system, by thoso pnuccs who uudcrstood their own interest and that 
of the people, it may be defined an absolute monardiy disguised by 
the forms of a commonwealth. The masters of the Roman world 
surrounded their throne with darkness, concealed their irresistible 
strength, and humbly professed themselves the accountable ministers 
of the senate, whose supreme decrees they dictated and obeyed.^' 

The face of the court corresponded with the forms of the adminis- 
Court of the tratiou. The emperors, if we except those tyrants whose 
emperors. capricious folly violatcd every law of nature and decency, 
disdained that pomp and ceremony which might ofiend their countr}- 
men, but could add nothing to their real power. In all the ofSc^ 
of life they aflected to confound themselves with their subjects, and 
maintained with them an equal intercourse of visits and entertain- 
ments. Their habit, their palace, their table, were suited only to the 
rank of an opulent senator. Their family, however numerous or 
splendid, was composed entirely of their domestic slaves and fteed- 

*• Dion Cassius (1. liii. [c. 12-18] p. 703-714) has given a very loose and partinl 
sketch of the Imperial system. To illustrate and often to correct him, I have 
meditated Tacitus, examined Suetonius, and consulted the following modems: the 
Abb^ de la Bleterie, in the M^moires de I'Acaddmie des Inscriptions, torn. xix. zxi. 
xxiv. XXV. xxvii. Beaufort, R^publique Romaine, torn. i. p. 255-275. The Disserta- 
tions of Noodt and Gronovius, de lege Hetjin, printed at Ley den in the year IT-l. 
Gravina de Imperio Romano, p. 479-544 of his Opuscula. IkLEtffei, Verona Illustrata, 
p. i. p. 245, &c.** 



* Gibbon has omitted to notice an im- were to be submitted to the senate, it 

portant institution of Augustus, which acquii*ed separate l^islative and judicial 

eventually superseded the senate in many authority. This important change ap- 

of its functions. This was the Consilium, pears to have been made in the time of 

a kind of privy council, which consisted Hadrian, probably to a great extent in 

of twenty members selected by the em- consequence of his frequent absence frnn: 

peror from the senate, and in which all Rome. (Spartian. Hadrian, c. 22.) — S. 
miportant matters of state were discussed ^ See also the masterly dissertations of 

before they were submitted to the senate. Eckhel, vol. viii. p. 325, «f«/. ; Walter, 

(Dion Cacs. liii. 21, Ivi. 28; comp. Sueton. Geschichte der RSmischen Rechts, { 254, 

Tiber, c. 35.) In course of time the seq. ; Hock, Romische Geschichte, vol. 

power of the Consilium w^as augmented: i. pt. i. p. 318, seq. ; Marquardt. ut supia, 

instead of only discussing matters that vol. ii. pt. iii. p. 292, seq. — S. 
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men.*® Augustus or Trajan would have blushed at employing the 
meanest of the Romans in those menial offices which, in the house- 
hold and bedchamber of a limited monarch, are so eagerly solicited 
by the proudest nobles of Britain. 

The deification of the emperors'^ is the only instance in whidi 
they departed from their accustomed prudence and modesty. 

rr%\ «. .^~« % n • 1 Deification. 

1 he Asiatic Greeks were the first inventors, the successors 
of Alexander the first objects, of this servile and impious mode of adula- 
tion. It was easily transferred irom the kings to the governors of Asia ; 
and the Roman magistrates very frequently were adored as provincial 
deities, with the pomp of altars and temples, of festivals and sacrifices.*' 
It was natural that the emperors should not refuse what the proconsuls 
had accepted ; and the divine honours which both the one and the 
other received from the provinces attested rather the despotism than 
the servitude of Rome. But the conquerors soon imitated the van- 
quished nations in the arts of fiattery ; and the imperious spirit of the 
first Caesar too easily consented to assume, during his lifetime, a place 
among the tutelar deities of Rome. The milder temper of his suc- 
cessor declined so dangerous an ambition, which was never afterwards 
revived, except by the madness of Caligula and Domitian. Augustus 
permitted indeed some of the provincial cities to erect temples to his 
honour, on condition that they should associate the worship of Rome 
witli that of the sovereign ; he tolerated private superstition, of which 
he might be the object ;*^ but he contented himself with being revered 
by the senate and the people in his human character, and wisely left 
to his successor the care of his public deification. A regular custom 
was introduced, that, on the decease of every emperor who had neither 
lived nor died like a tyrant, the senate by a solemn decree should 
place him in the number of the gods : and the ceremonies of his 
apotheosis were blended with those of his funeral.^ This legal, and, 
a^ it should seem, injudicious profanation, so abhorrent to our stricter 

** A weak prince wiU ahvuTS be governed by hb domestics. The power of slaves 
aggravated the shame of the Romans; and the senate paid court to a P&llas or a 
Narcifwus. There is a chance that a modem fayourite may be a gentleman. 

*^ See a treatise of Van Dale de Consecratione Principum. It would be easier for 
nie to copy, than it has been to verify, the quotations of that learned Dutchman. 

** See a dissertation of the Abb^ Mongault in the first volume of the Academy of 
Imvcnptions. 

' Jurandasque tuiun per nomen ponimus aras, says Horace to the emperor himself^ 
and Horace was well acquainted with the court of Augustus.* 

* The good princes wero not those who in his Commentationes histories et criticso. 
iloue obtained the hoaours of an apo- B&le, 1741, p. t — 84.-— W. 
theoeis : it was conferred on many tyrants. ** The curious satire the Aff'M^X^svy- 
St-e an excellent treatise of Schoepflin, do r^^^tt, in the works of Seneca, is tb» 
C<»iiH«»cr:itione Imperatorum Romanonim, strongest remonstrance of pix>faued reli- 
gion.— M. 
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principles, was received with a very faint murmur** by the easy 
nature of Polytheism ; but it was received as an institution, not of 
religion, but of policy. We should disgrace the virtues of tht» 
Antoniues by comparing them with the vices of Hercules or Jupiter. 
Even the characters of Caesar or Augustus were far superior to those 
of the popular deities. But it was the misfortune of the former tc 
live in an enlightened age, and their actions were too faithfully 
recorded to admit of such a mixture of fable and mystery as the 
devotion of the vulgar requires. As soon as their divinity was esta- 
blished by law, it sunk into oblivion, without contributing either tc 
their own fame or to the dignity of succeeding princes. 

In the consideration of the Imperial government, we have fre- 
Tiuea of quentlv mentioned the artiful founder under his well-known 
•Dd Conor, title of Augustus, which was not however conferred upon him 
till the edifice was almost completed. The obscure name of Octa- 
vianus he derived from a mean family in the little town of Aricia. 
It was stained with the blood of the proscription ; and he was desirous, 
had it been possible, to erase all memory of his former life. The 
illustrious surname of Caesar he had assumed as the adopted son of 
the dictator ; but he had too much good sense either to hope to be 
confounded, or to wish to be compared, with that extraordinary man. 
It was proposed in the senate to dignify their minister with a new 
appellation ; and after a very serious discussion, that of Augustus was 
chosen, among several others, as being the most expressive of the 
character of peace and sanctity which he uniformly aflFected.^-'' 
Augustus was therefore a personal, Casar a family distinction. The 
former should naturally have expired with the prince on whom it wa^ 
bestowed ; and however the latter was difiiised by adoption and female 
alliance, Nero was the last prince who could allege any hereditary 
claim to the honours of the Julian line. But, at the time of his 
death, the practice of a century had inseparably connected those 
appellations with the Imperial dignity, and they have been preserved 
by a long succession of emperors— Romans, Greeks, Franks, and 
Germans — from the fall of the republic to the present time. A dis- 

** See Cicero in Philippic, i. 6. Julian in Ca»aribus. Inque Deiim templis jurabit 
Roma per umbras, is the indignant expression of Lucan ; but it ia a patriotic rather 
than a devout indignation. 

'^ Dion Cassius, 1. liii. fc. 16] p. 710, with the curious Annotations of Beimar. 



* This title expressed something more, and Vegetius (ii. 5) expresses still mors 

It recognised him ac a being of a diyine clearly the fiiU import of the word, 

nature, and, on this account, entitled to " Nam imperatori, cum Augusti nomec 

the {Mssive obedience of his subjects, accepit, tauquam praesenti et corponli 

Hence Dion says (liii. 16), hSyw^rtt, if deo fidclis est pn^tanda devotio et im 

urn) 'rXuif n n Harm M^ttwvs it. kri»}^nin\ pemletidus per>'igil famulatus.** — S. 
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tiuciian was, bowevefy aoon introduoed. The sacred title of Augustus 
was always reserved for the monarch, whilst the name of Caesar was 
more freely communicated to his relations ; and, from ^he reign of 
Hadrian, at least, was appropriated to the second person in the state, 
who was conffldered as the presumptive heir of the empire/ 
V The tender respect of Augustus for a free constitution which he had 
destroyed can only be explained by an attentive considera- character 
tion of the character of that s ubtle tyrant A cool head, Ang^uS^ ^ 
an unfeeling heart, and a cowardly disposition, prompted him at the 
age of nineteen to assume thejuaskof hypocrisy, whidi he never.after- 
warda laid aside. With the same hand, and probably with the same 
temper, he signed the proscription of Cicero and the pardon of Cinna. 
His virtues, and even his vices, were artificial ; and according to the 
various dictates of his interest, he was at first the enemy, and at last 
the father, of the Roman world.** When he framed the artfrd system 
of tlie Imperial authority, his moderation was inspired by his fears. 
1 j^ wished to deceive the people by an image of civil lib^y, and the 
annies by an image of civil government 

I. The death of Caesar was ever before his eyes. He had lavished 
wealth and honours on his adherents ; but the most favoured image of 
friends of his uncle were in the number of the conspirators, the people. 
The fidelity of the legions might defend his authority against open 
rebellion ; but their vigilance could not secure his person iix)m the 
ci.igger of a determined republican ; and the Romans, who revered 
the memory of Brutus,*' would applaud the imitation of his virtue. 
(Jaesar had provoked his fate as much by the ostentation of his 

* Ab Octaviauus advanced to the banquet of the Cscsars, his colour changed like 
thai of the chameleon ; pale at first, then red, afterwards black, he at last assumed 
the mild livery of Venus and the Graces (Cssars, p. 309). This image, employed by 
Julian in his ingenious fiction, is just and el^ant; but when he considera this change 
of cluiracter as real, and ascribes it to the power of philosophy, he does too much 
honour to philosophy and to Octavianus. 

"V Two centuries after the establishment of monarchy, the emperor Marcus Antoninus 
recommends the character of Brutus as a perfect model of Roman virtue.^ 



* The princes who by their bii-th or do not mention the word Caesar. Aurelius 

their adoption belonged to the family of Victor (in Traj. [§ 11] p. 348, cd. Artzen) 

the Qpsars, took tJbe name of Cccsar. says that Hadrian first received this title 

After the death of Nero this name desig- on his adoption; but as the adoption of 

nated the Imperial dignity itself, and, Hadrian is still doubtful, and, besides 

afterwards, the appointed successor. The this, as Trajan on his death-bed was not 

time at which it was employed in the likely to have created a new title for his 

latter sense cannot be fixed with certainty, successor, it is more probable that iElius 

Ilach (Hist. Jurisprud. Kom. 304) af- Verus was the firet who was called CsMar, 

firms from Tacitus, H. i. 15, and Sueto- when adopted by Hadrian. Spart. Ie 

bIus, Qalba 17, that Oalba conferred on iGlio Vero [c. 1].— W. 

Piso Licinianus the title of Cirsar, and *» In a very ingenious essay Qibbon hat 

from that time the term had this mean- ventured to call in question the pre- ami- 

ing: but these two historians simply say ueut virtue of Brutus. Miac. Workf, iv. 

that he appointed Piso his successor, and 9.'>. — M. 

VOL. I. P 
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power as by his power itself. The consul or ttie tribmie might have 

E signed in peace. The title of king had armed the Romans agaioR 
is life. Augustus was sensible that mankind ib goyemed by names; 
nor was he deceived in his expectation that the senate and people 
would submit to slavery, provided they were respectfully assured that 
they still enjoyed their ancient freedom. A feeble senate and ener- 
vated people cheerfully acquiesced in the pleasing illusion, as long as 
it was supported by the virtue, or by even the prudence, of the suc- 
cessors of Augustus. It was a motive of self-preservation, not a 
principle of liberty, that animated the conspirators against Caligula, 
Nero, and Domitian. They attacked the person of the tyrant without 
aiming their blow at the authority of the emperor. 

There appears, indeed, (me memorable occasion, in which the 
Attempt of senate, after seventy years of patience, made an ineffectual 
after the attempt to rcassumc its long-forgotten rights. When the 
CuiiKiua. throne was vacant by the murder of Caligula, the consuls 
convoked that assembly in the Capitol, condemned the memory of 
the Caesars, gave the watch-word liberty to the few cohorts who 
faintly adhered to their standard, and during eight-and-forty hours 
acted as the independent chiefs of a free commonwealth. But while 
they deliberated, the prsetorian guards had resolved. The stupid 
Claudius, brother of Germanicus, was already in their camp, invested 
with the Imperial purple, and prepared to support his election by 
arms. The dream of liberty was at an end ; and the senate awoke 
to all the horrors of inevitable servitude. Deserted by the people, 
and threatened by a military force, that feeble assembly was com- 
pelled to ratify the choice of the praetorians, and to embrace the 
benefit of an amnesty, which Claudius had the prudence to offer, and 
ihe generosity to observe.*^ 

II. The insolence of the armies inspired Augustus with fears of a 
imngeofgo- still morc alarming^ nature. The despair of the citizens 

vernment for 111 11 i.i «••. 

the armies, could Only attempt, what the power of the soldiers was, at 
any time, able to execute. How precarious was his own authority 
over men whom he had taught to violate every social duty ! He 
had heard their seditious clamours ; he dreaded their calmer moments 
of reflection. One revolution had been purchased by immense rewards ; 
but a second revolution might double those rewards. The troops pro- 
fessed the fondest attachment to the house of Caesar; but the attair.- 
nients of the multitude are Ciipricious and inconstant Augustus 
summoned to his aid whatever remained in those fierce minds of 

*• It ifl m\icli to be regretted tjiat we have lost the part of Tacitus which treated of 
that transact 'ou. We are forced to content ourselves with the popular rumours of 
Joaephus, uid the imperfect hints of Dion and Suetonius. 
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Roman prejudices ; enforced the rigour of discipline by the sanction 
of law; and, interposing the majesty of the senate between the 
emperor and the army, boldly claimed their allegiance as the iir^t 
magistrate of the republic.'* 

During a long period of two hundred and twenty years from the 
establishment of this artful system to the death of Com- TbeiroiM 
modus, the dangers inherent to a military government were, *"*"*•• 
in a great measure, suspended. The soldiers were seldom roused to 
that fatal sense of tlieir own strength, and of the weakness of the 
civil authority, which was, before and afterwards, productive of such 
dreadful calamities. Caligula and Domitian were assassinated in 
their palace by their own domestics :* the convulsions which a^tated 
Rome on the death of tiie former were confined to the walls of the 
dty. But Nero involved the whole empire in his ruin. In the space 
of eighteen months four princes perished by tiie sword; and the 
Roman world was shaken by the fury of the contending armies. 
Excepting only this short, though violent, eruption of military licence, 
the two centuries from Augustus to Commodus passed away unstained 
with civil blood, and undisturbed by revolutions. The emperor was 
elected by the authority of the senate^ and the consent of the soldiers.^ 
The legions respected their oath of fidelity ; and it requires a minute 
inspection of the Roman annals to discover tiiree inconsiderable rebel- 
lions, which were all suppressed in a few months, and without even 
the hazard of a battle.'^ 

^ AuguBtus restored the ancient severity of discipline. After the civil wars he 
dropped the endearing name of FeUow-Soldiers, and called them only Soldiers 
(Sueton. in August, c. 25). See the use Tibeinus made of the senate in the mutmy 
of the Fannonian legions (Tacit. Annal. i. [c. 25]). 

** These words seem to have been the constitutional language. See Tacit. Annal. 
»ui. 4.* 

'* The first was Camillus Scribonianus, who took up arms in Dalmatia against 
Claudius, and was deserted by his own troops in Ave days ; the second, L. Antoiiius, 
in Qermany, who rebelled against Domitian; and the third, Avidius Cassius, in the 
reign of M. Antoninus. The two last reigned but a few months, and were cut off by 
their own adherents. We may observe that both CamiUus and C^ius coloured their 
ambition with the design of restoring the republic; a task, said Cassius, peculiarly 
reserved for his name and family. 

* Caligula perished bv a conspiracy more frequent than Gibbon thinks : al- 

formed by the officers of the praiorian ready, under Tiberius, the legions of Qer- 

trooiis, and Domitian would not perhaps many would have seditiously constrained 

have been assassinated without the par- Oermanicus to assume the Imperial pur- 

ticipation of the two chiefis of that guard plo. On the revolt of Claudius Civil in, 

in his death.— W. under Vespasiau, the legions of Qaul mur 

^ This panegyric on the soldiery is dered their general, and offered their 

rather too libend. Claudius was obliged assistance to the Oauls, who were in 

to purchase their consent to his corona- insurrectiou. Julius Sabinus nuuie him- 

tion: the presents which he made, and self be proclaimed emperor, Ac. The 

those which the pr»tori:ui8 received on wars, the merit, and the severe discipline 

other occasions, considerably embarrassed of Trajan, Hadrian, and the two Anto- 

the finances. Moreover, this formidable nines, established, for some time, a greater 

guard favoured, in general, ihe cruelties degree of subordiiiataon. — W. 
of the tyrants. The distant revolts were 
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In elective monarchies the vacancy of the throne is a moment Ug 
DeriKDAUon with danger and mischief. The Roman emperors, deaiooi 
cmmT' to spare the legions that interval of suspeuae, and the 
temptation of an uregular choice, invested their designed successor 
with so large a share of present power, as should enable him, attef 
their decease, to assume the remainder without suffering the empire 
to perceive the change of masters. Thus Augustus, after 
"** all his fairer prospects had been snatched firom him by 
untimely deaths, rested his last hopes on Tiberius, obtained for his 
adopted son the censorial and tribunitian powers, and dictated a law 
by which the future prince was invested with an authority equal to 
his own over the provinces and the armies.^' Thus Vespasian sub- 
dued the generous mind of his eldest son. Titus was adored by the 
eastern legions, which, under his command, had reoendy 
achieved the conquest of Judaea. His power was dreaded, 
and, as his virtues were clouded by the intemperance of youth, his 
designs were suspected. Instead of listening to such unworthy suspi- 
cions, the prudent monarch associated Titus to the full powers of the 
Imperial dignity; and the grateful son ever approved himself the 
humble and faithful minister of so indulgent a iadier.^ 

The good sense of Vespasian engaged him indeed to embrace 
Tbe race of every measure that might confirm his recent and precarious 
iidS^e^Fil. elevation. The military oath, and the fidelity of tbe troops, 
vian family, j^g^j y^^^j^ coiisecrated, by the habits of an hundred years, 

to the name and family of the Caesars ; and although that family had 
been continued only by the fictitious rite of adoption, the Romans 
still revered, in the person of Nero, the grandson of Germanicus, and 
the lineal successor of Augustus. It was not without reluctance and 
remorse that the praetorian guards had been persuaded to abandon 
the cause of the tyrant.^* The rapid downfall of Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius, taught the armies to consider the emperors as the creatures 
of their will, and the instruments of their licence. The birth of 
Vespasian was mean : his grandfather had been a private soldier, his 
father a petty officer of the revenue,^* his own merit had raised him, 
in an advanced age, to the empire ; but his merit was rather useful 
than shining, and his virtues were disgraced by a strict and even 
sordid parsimony. Such a prince consulted his true interest by tlie 
association of a son whose more splendid and amiable character 

^ Vclleius Pateroulus, 1. ii o. 121. Sueton. in Tiber, c. 21. 

^ Sueton. in Tit. c. 6. Plin. in Pnefat. Hist. Natur. 

•* TJiifl idea is frequently ami strongly inculcated by Tacitus. See Hist. i. 5, 16, 
ii. 76. 

^* The empeix>r VeHpasian, vnth his usual good sen^e, laughed at the genealogiitf^ 
who deduced his family from Flnvius, the founder of Reate (his uative country), and 
AQO of the coni()anioiu9 of Hercules. Suet, in Vcsj^\sisin. c. 12. 
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inigilt iirn the public attention from the obscure oii^ to tne future 
glories cf the Flavian house. Under the mild administration of 
Titus, the Roman world enjoyed a transient felicity, and his beloved 
memory served to protect, above fifteen years, the vices of his brother 
Domitian. 

Nerva had scarcely accepted the purple from the assassins of 
Domitian before he discovered that his feeble age was a-x>.»6. 
unable to stem the torrent of public disorders which had andcha. 
multiplied under the long tyranny of his predecessor. His Tnoan. 
mild disposition was respected by the good; but the degenerate 
Romans required a more vigorous character, whose justice should 
strike terror into the guilty. Though he had several relations, he 
fixed his choice on a stranger. He adopted Trajan, then about forty 
years of age, and who commanded a powerful army in the Lower 
Germany ; and immediately, by a decree of the senate, declared him 
his colleague and successor in the empire.'^ It is sincerely 
to be lamented, that, whilst we are fatigued with the dis- 
gustful relation of Nero's crimes and follies, we are reduced to collect 
the actions of Trajan from the gUmmerings of an abridgment, or the 
doubtful light of a panegyric. There remains, however, one pane- 
gyric far removed beyond the suspicion of flattery. AboTc two 
hundred and fifty years after the death of Trajan, the senate, in 
pouring out the customary acclamations on the accession of a new 
emperor, wished that he might surpass the felicity of Augustus and 
the virtue of Trajan.'" 

We may readily believe that the father of his country hesitated 
whether he ought to intrust the various and doubtful cha- aj>. h^. 
racter of his kinsman Hadrian with sovereign power. In ^^^^^i"- 
his last moments, the arts of the empress Plotina either fixed the 
irresolution of Trajan, or boldly supposed a fictitious adoption f^ the 
truth of which could not be safely disputed, and Hadrian was peace- 
ably acknowledged as his lawful successor. Under his reign, as has 
been already mentioned, the empire flourished in peace and prosperity. 
He encouraged the arts, reformed the laws, asserted military discipline, 
and visited all his provinces in person. Hb vast and active genius 
was equally suited to the most enlarged views and the minute details 
of civil policy. But the ruling passions of his soul were curiosity and 

■• Dion, 1. LnriiL [c 3] p. 1121. Plin. Secuud. in Panegyric, [c. 7.] 

*' Felicior Augusto, melior Trajano. Eutxx)p. viii. 5. 

"* Dion (1. bdx. fo. 1] p. 1140) affirms the whole to have been a fiction, on the 
tntboritj c^ his father, who, being governor of the province where Tn\jau died, had 
Terj good opportunttieB of sifting this mysterious transaction. Tet Dodwell (Prselect. 
CuoSml. ZYii.) has maintained that Hadrian was called to the certain hope of the 
tflopire daring the lifetime of Ti'ajau. 
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vanity. As they prevailed, and as they were attracted by difiierent 
objects, Hadrian was, by turns, an excellent prince, a ridiculous sophist, 
and a jealous tyrant The general tenor of his conduct deserved 
praise fur its equity and moderation. Yet in the first days of his 
reign he put to death four considar senators, his personal enemies, 
and men who had been judged worthy of empire ; and the tediousnesB 
of a painful illness rendered him, at last, peevish and crueL The 
senate doubted whetlier they should pronounce him a god or a tyrant ; 
and the honours decreed to his memory were granted to the preyei& 
of the pious Antoninus.*' 

The caprice of Hadrian influenced his choice of a successor. After 
AdopUoQof revolring in his mind several men of distinguished merit, 
^^e^Mid ^hom he esteemed and hated, he adopted iElius Verus, a 
Venit. g^y ^Q^ voluptuous nobleman, recommended by uncommon 

beauty to the lover of Antinous.^® But whilst Hadrian was delighting 
hhnself with his own applause, and the acclamations of the soldiers, 
whose consent had been secured by an immense donative, the new 
Cssar^^ was ravished from his embraces by an untimely death. He 
left; only one son. Hadrian commended the boy to the gratitude of 
the Antonines. He was adopted by Pius ; and, on the acces^on of 
Marcus, was invested with an equal share of sovereign power. Among 
the many vices of this younger Verus, he possessed one virtue — a 
dutifiil reverence for his wiser colleague, to whom he willingly aban- 
doned the ruder cares of empire. The philosophic emperor dis- 
sembled his follies, lamented his early death, and cast a decent veil 
over his memory. 

As soon as Hadrian's passion was either gratified or disappointed. 
Adoption of he resolved to deserve the thanks of posterity by placing 
Antoninos. the most cxaltcd merit on the Roman throne. His dis- 
cerning eye easily discovered a senator about fifty years of age, 
blameless in all the offices of life ; and a youth of about seventeen, 
whose riiKjr years opened the fair prospect of every virtue : the elder 
of tliese was declared the son and successor of Hadrian, on condition, 
however, that he himself should immediately adopt the younger. 
The two Antonines (for it is of them that we are now 
speaking) governed the Roman world forty-two years with 
the same invariable spirit of wisdom and virtue. Although Pius had 

»» Dion (1. Ixx. [c. 11 p. 1172). Aurel. Victor. [§ 13.] 

*^ The deification of Antinous, hiB medals, statues, temples, city, oracles, and 
constellation, aro well known, and still dishonour the memory of Hadrian. Yet we 
may remark, that, of the first fifteen emperors, Claudius was the only one whoM 
taste in love was entirely corroot. For the honours of Antinous, oee Spouheim, 
Commcntaire sur los Caosars de Julien, p. 8v). 

*' Hist. August, p. 13. [Spartian. A. Verus, c. 1.1 A irolius Victor in Epitom. 
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two Bona,^* he preferred the welfare of Rome to the interest of his 
family, gave his daughter Faustina in marriage to young Marcus, 
obtain^ from the senate the tribunitian and proconsular powers, and 
with a noble disdain, or rather ignorance of jealousy, associated him 
to aU the labours of government Marcus, on the other hand, revered 
the character of his benefactor, loved him as a parent, obeyed him as 
his sovereign,^' and, after he was no more, regulated his own adminis- 
tration by the example and maxims of his predecessor. Their united:] 
reigns are poambly die only period of history in which the happiness^ 
of a great people was the sole object of government 

Titus Antoninus Pius has been justly denominated a second Numa. 
The same love of religion, justice, and peace, was the dis- chuicter 
tinguishing characteristic of both princes. But the situation of Piusf" 
of the latter opened a much larger field for the exercise of those 
virtues. Numa could only prevent a few neighbouring villages from 
plundering each other's harvests. Antoninus diffused order and tran- 
quillity over the greatest part of the earth. His reign b marked by 
die rare advantage of fiunishing very few materials for history; 
which is, indeed, little more than the register of the crimes, follies, 
and misfortunes of mankind. In pri «rate life he was an amiable as 
well as a good man. The native simplicity of his virtue was a stranger 
to vanity or affectation. He enjoyed with moderation the conveniences 
of his fortune and the innocent pleasures of society ;^^ and the bene- 
volence of his soul displayed itself in a cheerful serenity of temper. 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was of a severer and 
more laborious kind.** It was the well-earned harvest of 
many a learned conference, of many a patient lecture, and 

^ Without the help of medals and inBcriptions we should be ignorant of this fact, 
BO honourable to the memory of Pius.* 

** During the twenty -three years of Pius's reign, Marcus was only two nights 
absant from the palace, and even those were at different times, iiist. August, p. 23. 
[Capitol. M. Anton, c. 7.] 

*^ He was fond of the theatre, and not insensible to the charms of the fair sex. 
Marcus Antoninus, L 16. Uist. August, p. 20, 21, [Capitol. Ant. Pius, o. 8 and 11. j 
Julian in Cseaar. 

** The enemies of Marcus charged him with hypocrisy, and with a want of that 
simplicity which distinguished Pius and even Verus (^Hist. August, p. 34 [Capitol. 
M. Anton, c. 29]). This suspicion, ux^ust as it was, may serve to account for the 
superior applause bestowed upon personal qualifications, in preference to the social 



* Qibbon attributes to Antoninus Pius also mistaken when he says (note 42) that 

a merit which he either did not possess, or ''without the helu of medals and in- 

was not in a situation to display. 1 . He scriptioni we should be ignorant that An- 

was adopted only on the condition that he tomnus had two sous." Capitoliuus sayi 

would adopt in his turn Marcus Aurelius expressly (c. 1 ), iillii mares duo, duas 

and L. Verus. 2. His two sons died feminao: we only owe their names to Um 

children, and one of them, M. Oalerius, medals. Pagi. Cout. Baron. L 33, edit 

alone, appears to have survive*!,^ for a few Paris. — W. 
years. Ins fathers coronation. Qibbon is 
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many a midnight lucubration. At the age of twelye years he em- 
braced the ri^d system of the Stoics, which taught him to submit his 
body to hb mind, his passions to his reason ; to consider yirtue as 
the only good, vice as the only evil, all things external as things 
indifferent^" His Meditations, composed in the tumult of a camp, 
are still extant ; and he even condescended to give lessons (m 
[Ailoeophy, in a more public manner than was perhaps consisteiit 
with the modesty of a sage or the dignity of an emperor. ^^ Bat his 
life was the noblest commentary on the precepts of Zeno. He was 
severe to himself, indulgent to the imperfection of others, just and 
beneficent to all mankind. He regretted that Avidius Cassius, who 
excited a rebellion in Syria, had disappointed him, by a Yoluntaiy 
death,^ of the pleasure of converting an enemy into a IHend ; and he 
justified the sincerity of that sentiment, by moderating the zeal of the 
senate against the adherents of the tndtor.^^ War he detested, as 
the disgrace and calamity of human nature f but when the necessity 
of a just defence called upon him to take up arms, he readily exposed 
his person to eight winter campaig:is on the frozen banks of the 
Danube, the severity of which was at last fatal to the weakness of his 
constitution. His memory was revered by a grateful posterity, and, 
above a century after his death, many persons preserved the image of 
Marcus Antoninus arao.ig those of their household gods.*' 
- If a man were called to fix the period in the history of the world 
happiness duriiig which the condition of the human race was most 
iiumans. happy and prosperous, he would, without hesitation, name 
that which elapsed from the death of Domitian to the accession of 

virtues. Even Marcus Antoninus has been called a hypocrite ; but the wildet^ 
scepticism never insinuated that Ctcsar might possibly be a coward, or TuUy a fool. 
Wit and valour are qualifications more easUy ascertained than humanity or the love 
of justice. 

^ Tacitus has characterised, in a few words, the principles of the Portico : Doctores 
sapientia; secutus eat, qui sola bona quao honesta, mala tantum quae turpia ; potoi- 
tiani, nobilitatem, cseteraque extra animum, neque bonis neque malis adnumerant. 
Tacit. Hist. iv. 5. 

*^ Before he went on the second expedition against the Qermana, he read lectures 
of philosophy to the Roman people during three days. He had already done the 
same in the cities of Qreece and Asia. Hist. August, p. 41, in Casaio. c. 3. 

*^ Dion, 1. Ixxi. [c. 23, sqq.'] p. 1 190. Hist. August, [p. 43] in Avid. Cassio [c 8].* 

*• Hist. August. ^Capitol.] in Marc. Antoniu. c. 18. 

■ Cassius was murdered by his own par- your desire or mine." Mai. Fngm. 

tiaans. Vulcat. Gallic, in Cassio, c. 7. Vatican, ii. p. 224. — M. 
Dion, Ixxi. c. 27. — W. ^ niarcus would not accept the 8er>'icoi 

*» See one of the newly discovered pas- of any of the barbarian allies who crowded 

sages of Dion Caijsius. Marcus wrote to to his standard in the war against Avidiua 

the senate, who urged tlio execution of Cassius. " Barbarians," he Sidd, with wim 

the partisans of Cassius, in these words : but vain sagacity, "must not become ac- 

"I entreat and beseech you to preserve quainted with the dissensions of the Roman 

my reign unstained by senatorial blood, people." Mai. Fragia. Vatican, it 22*.— M 
None of your order must perish either by 
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Commodus. The vast extent of the Roman empire was governed 
by absolute power, under the guidance of virtue and wisdom. ^ ^ 
The armies were restrained by the firm but gentle hand ••"*^' 
of four successive emperors whose characters and authority com- 
manded involuntary respect. The forms of the civil administra- 
tion were carefully preserved by Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the 
Antimines, who delighted in the image of liberty, and were pleased 
with considering themselves as the accountable ministers of the laws. 
Such princes deserved the honour of restoring the repubJic, had the 
Romans of their days been capable of enjoying a rational freedom. 

The labours of these monarchs were overpaid by the immense 
reward that inseparably waited on their success; by the it«precih 
honest pride of virtue, and by the exqubite delight of be- tore. 
holding the general happiness of which they were the authors. A 
just but melancholy reflection embittered, however, the noblest of 
human enjoyments. They must often have recollected the instability 
of a happiness wluQh depended on the character of a single man. 
The &tal moment was perhaps approaching, when some licentious 
youth, or some jealous tyrant, would abuse, to the destruction, that 
absolute power which they had exerted for the benefit, of their people. 
The ideal restnunts of the senate and the laws might serve to display 
the virtues, but could never correct the vices, of the emperor. The 
military force was a blind and irresistible instrument of oppression ; 
and the corruption of Roman manners would always supply flatterers 
eager to applaud, and ministers prepared to serve, the fear or the 
avarice, the lust or the cruelty, of their masters. 

These gloomy apprehensions had l)een already justified by the 
experience of the Romans. The annals of the emperors MMnoryof 
exhibit a strong and various picture of human nature, which cauguu. 
we should vainly seek among the mixed and doubtful cha- Domi'tiaii. 
racters of modem history. In the conduct of those monarchs we 
umy trace the utmost lines of vice and virtue ; the most exalted per- 
fection and the meanest degeneracy of our own species. The golden 
age of Trajan and the Antonines had been preceded by an age of 
iron. It is almost superfluous to enumerate the unworthy successors 
of Augustus. Their unparalleled vices, and the splendid theatre 
on which they were acted, have saved them from oblivion. The dark 
unrelenting Tiberius, the furious (Jaligula, the feeble Claudius, the 
profligate and cruel Nero, the beastly Vitellius,^** and the timid 

** ViteUiuA coiwumed in mens eating at Imist six millions of our monoy in about 
•even months. It U not eixsj to express bis vices ^vitb dignity, or oven decency. 
Tacitun fairly calU him a hog, but it is by substituting for a coane word a very fine 
image. " At Yitellius, umbraculis bortorum abditus, ut ignava animalia, quibiu at 
ctbum suggeras, jacent torpentque, pneterito, instantia, futura, pari obliviono di* 
miierat. Atque illimi nemore Aricino desidem et maroent^m/' &c. Tacit. Hiat. iii. 
30. ii. 9b. 8uct.ni. in VitoH. c. i:t. Pion Cassiiis, 1. Ixv. [c. 3] p. 100-2. 
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inhiunaa Domitian, are oondemned to everlasting infiuny. During 
fourscore years (excepting only the short and doubtful respite (d 
Vespasian's reign ^^) Rome groaned beneath an umenuttiiig tyranny, 
which exterminated the audent fiimilies of the repuUk, and was fiital 
to almost every virtue and every talent thai arose in that unhappy 
period. 

Under the reign of these moostien the slavery of the Romans was 
'{PMuiiar accompanied with two peculiar circumstances, the one ooca- 
itbo itomans sioucd by tbolr former liberty, the other by their ext^isive 
tyraots. conqueste, which rendered their condition more completely 
wretched than tiiat of tiie victims of tyranny in any other age or country. 
From these causes were derived, 1. The exquisite senability of 
the sufferers; and 2. The impossibility of escaping from the hand 
of the oppressor. 

L When Persia was governed by the descendants of Sefi, a race 
inscnaibtutj of priuccs whosc wantou cruelty often stained their divao, 
enuiB. their table, and their bed with the blood of their favourites, 

there is a saying recorded of a young nobleman. That he never 
departed from the sultan's presence without satisfying himself whether 
his head was still on his shoulders. The experience of every day 
might almost justify the scepticism of Rustan.^' Yet the fatal sword, 
suspended above him by a single thread, seems not to have disturbed 
the slumbers, or interrupted the tranquillity, of the Persian. The 
monarch's frown, he well knew, could level him with the dust ; but 
the stroke of lightning or apoplexy might be equally fatal ; and it 
was the part of a wise man to forget the inevitable calamities of 
human life in the enjoyment of the fleeting hour. He was dignified 
with the appellation of the king's slave ; had, perhaps, been purchased 
from obscure parents, in a country which he had never known ; and 
was trained up fix)m his infancy in the severe discipline of the 
seraglio.*^ His name, his wealth, his honours, were the gift of a 
master, who might, without injustice, resume what he had bestowed. 
Rustan's knowledge, if he possessed any, could only serve to confirm 
his habits by prejudices. His language afibrded not words for any 
form of government, except absolute monarchy. The history of tlie 
East informed him tliat such had ever been the condition of man- 
kind.^* The Koran, and the interpreters of that divine book, incul- 

*• The execution of Helvidius Piiscus, and of the virtuous EponinA^ disgraced the 
reij^i of Vespasian. 

^ Voyage de Chardin eu Perse, vol. iii. p. 29'». 

•^ The practice of raising slaves to the great offices of state is still more commou 
among the Turks than among the Persiiuis. The miserable countries of Georgia and 
Circassia supply rulere to the greatest part of the East. 

** Chardin says that Europcim travellers have diffused among the Persians 3om«» 
idciis of the freedom and milducBS of our goveiiimeuts. Thoy have done them a very 
ill office. 
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Gated to him that the sultan was the descendant of the prophet, and 
the yicegerent of heaven; that patience was the first virtue of a 
Mussulman, and unlimited obedience the great duty of a subject 

llie minds of the Romans were very differently prepared for 
slavery. Oppressed beneath the weight of their own cor- Knowledge 
ruption and of military violence, they for a long while row?5tiie 
preserved the sentiments, or at least the ideas, of their free- ^<^i^* 
bom ancestors. The education of Helvidius and llurasea, of Tacitus 
and Pliny, was the same as that of Cato and Cicero. From Grecian 
philosophy they had imbibed the justest and most liberal notions oi 
the dignity of human nature and the origin of civil society. The 
history of their own country had taught them to revere a free, a 
virtuous, and a victorious commonwealth; to abhor the successful 
crimes of Cssar and Augustus ; and inwardly to despise those tyrants 
whom they adored with the most abject flattery. As magistrates and 
senators they were admitted into the great council which had once 
dictated laws to the earth, whose name still gave a sanction to the 
acts of the monarch, and whose authority was so often prostituted to 
the vilest purposes of tyranny. Tiberius, and those emperors who 
adopted his maxims, attempted to disguise their murders by the 
fonnalities of justice, and perhaps enjoyed a secret jdeaanre in render- 
ing the senate their accompHce as well as tlieir victim. By this 
assembly the hist of the Romans were condemned for imaginary 
crimes and real virtueSi. Their infamous accusers assumed the 
language of iDdependent patriots, who arraigned a dangerous citizen 
befim die tribunal of his country; and the public service was 
rewarded by riches and honours.** The servile judges professed 
to assert the majesty of the commonwealth, riolated in the person of 
its first magistrate,*^ whose clemency they most applauded when they 
trembled the most at his inexorable and impending cruelty.*' The 
tyrant beheld their baseness with just contempt, and encountered their 

** They alleged the example of Scipio and Cato (Tacit. Annal. iiL 66). Maroellua 
Epirus and Cnspiis Vibius had acquired two millions and a half under Nero. Theu* 
wealth, which aggravated their crimes, protected them under Vespasian. See Tacit. 
I list. iv. 43, Dialog, de Orator, c. 8. For one accusation, Regulus, the junt object 
of Pliny's satire, received from the senate the consular ornaments, and a present of 
sixty thousand pounds. 

** The crime of mijesty was formerly a treasonable offence against the Roman 
people. As tribunes of the people, Augustus and Tiberius applied it to their own 
persons, and extended it to an infinite latitude.* 

*l After the virtuous and unfortunate widow of Qennauious had been put to death, 
Tiberius received the thanks of the senate for his clemency. She had not been 
publicly strangled; nor was the body drav^-n witli a hook to the Qemonicr, whers 
those of common malefactors were exposed. See Tacit. Ajinal. vi. 25. Sueton. in 
TRberio, c. 53. 

* It was Tiberius, not Augustus, who Ucsto majestatis. Bachii Tn^auus, '^7 
6nl tock in this sense the words crimen — W. 
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secret sentiments of detestation with anoere and ayowed hatred for 
the whole body of the senate. 

II. The division of Europe into a number of independent states^ 
Extent of conuocted, however, with each other by the general resem- 

their empire -, i»T«i j •!.•* 

\vn them no blancc of religion, language, and manners, is productive of 
refuge! the most beneficial consequences to the liberty of mankind. 
A modem tyrant, who should find no resbtance either in his own 
breast or in his people, would soon experience a gentle restraint irom 
the example of his equals, the dread of present censure, the advice of 
his allies, and the apprehension of his enemies. The object of his 
displeasure, escaping from the narrow limits of his dominions, would 
easily obtain, in a happier climate, a secure refuge, a new fortune 
adequate to his merit, the freedom of complaint, and perhi^ the 
means of revenge. But the empire of the Romans filled the worid, 
and, when that empire fell into the hands of a single person, the worid 
became a safe and dreary prison for his enemies. The slaye of 
Imperial despotism, whether he was condemned to drag his gilded 
chain in Rome and the senate, or to wear out a life of exile on the 
barren rock of Seriphus, or the frozen banks of the Danube, expected 
his fate in silent despair.^^ To resist was fatal, and it was impoesible 
to fly. On every side he was encompassed with a vast extent of sea 
and land, which he could never hope to traverse without being dis- 
covered, seized, and restored to his irritated master. Beyond the 
fix)ntiers his anxious view could discover nothing, except the ocean, 
inhospitable deserts, hostile tribes of barbarians, of fierce manners and 
unknown language, or dependent kings, who would gladly purchase 
the emperor's protection by the sacrifice of an obnoxious fugitive.*' 
" Wherever you are," said Cicero to the exiled Marcellus, " remember 
" that you are equally within the power of the conqueror."^® 

^ Seriphus was a small rocky island in the iEgean Sea, the inhabitants of which 
were despised for their ignorance and obscurity. The place of Ovid's exile is well 
known by his just but unmanly lamentations. It should seem that he oul^ 
received an order to leave Rome in so many days, and to transport himself to Tomi. 
Guards and gaolers were unnecessary. 

•• Under Tiberius, a Roman knight attempted to fly to the Parthians. He was 
stopped in the straits of Sicily; but so little danger did there appear in the example, 
that the most jealous of tyrants disdained to punish it. Tacit AnnaL vL 14. 

* Cicero ad Familiares, iv. 7. 
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CHAPTER IV- 

Tm Cvumurtf Foluss, and Mubdeb of CoiofODUs — Elbotiok of Pkb« 
TiKAX — His ArmcFTB to Hkform the State — His AssASSiKAnoN by 
TUB Pbjetobian Guabds. 

The mildness of Marcus, which the ri^d disdpline of the Stoics was 
unable to eradicate, formed, at the same time, the most indnigeDoe 
amiable, and the only defective, part of his character. His "'*••'«" 
excellent understanding was often deceived by the unsuspecting goou- 
uess of his heart Artful men, who study the passions of princes and 
conceal their own, approached his person in the disguise of philosophic 
sanctity, and acquired riches and honours by affecting to despise 
them.* His excessive indulgence to his brother,^ his wife, and his 
sun, exceeded the boimds of private virtue, and became a public 
injury by the example and consequences of their vices. 

Faustina, the daughter of Pius and the wife of Marcus, has been 
as much celebrated for her gallantries as for her beauty. toUswife 
The grave simplicity of the philosopher was ill calculated to ^'^"»«*«»»i 
engage her wanton levity, or to fix that unbounded passion for variety 
which often discovered personal merit in the meanest of mankind.^ 
The Cupid of the ancients was, in general, a very sensual deity ; and 
the amours of an empress, as they exact on her side the plainest 
advances, are seldom susceptible of much sentimental delicacy. 
Marcus was the only man in the empire who seemed ignorant or 
insensible of the irregularities of Faustina ; which, according to the 
prejudices of every age, reflected some disgrace on the injured 
husband. He promoted several of her lovers to posts of honour and 
profit,' and, during a connexion of thirty years, in\ariably gave her 
proofs of the most tender confidence, and of a respect which ended 
not with her life. In his Meditations he thanks the gods, who had 

* See the complainta of Avidiua Caasius, Hiit. Auguft. p. 45. [Vulcat. OaUic. 
Avid. CaMiuF, c. 14.] These are, it is true, the complaints of faction; but even 
faction exaggerates, rather than invents. 

' Paustinain satis constat apud Cajetam conditianes sibi et nauticas et ^ladiatorios, 
clegistc. flist. August, p. 30. [Capitol. M. Anton, c. 19.] Lampridius explains 
the sort of merit which Faustina chose, and the conditiona which she exacted. Hist. 
August, p. 102. 

* Hist. August, p. 34. [Capitol. M. Anton, c. 29.] 



* His brother by adoption, and his coUeaguo, L. Verus. Marcus AnmUm bad no 
other brother.- -W. 
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bestowed on him a wife so faithful, so gentle, and of such a wonderfiii 
simplicity of manners.^ The obsequious senate, at his earnest request, 
declared her a goddess. She was represented in her temples, with 
the attributes of Juno, Venus, and Ceres ; and it was decreed that, 
on the day of their nuptials, the youth of either sex should pay their 
vows before the altar of their chaste patroness.^ 

The monstrous vices of the son have cast a shade on the purity of 
to his son th^ fatlier's virtues. It has been objected to Marcus, that 
commodua. j^^ sacrificed the happiness of millions to a fond partiality 
for a worthless boy ; and that he chose a successor in his own family 
rather than in the republic. Nothing, however, was neglected by the 
anxious father, and by the men of virtue and learning whom he 
summoned to his assistance, to expand the narrow mind of yourc^ 
Commodus, to correct his growing vices, and to render him worthy ot 
the throne for which he was designed. But the power of instruction 
is seldom of much efficacy, except in those happy dispositions where 
it is almost superfluous. The distasteful lesson of a grave philosopher 
was, in a moment, obliterated by the whisper of a profligate favourite ; 
and Marcus himself blasted the fruits of this laboured education, by 
admitting his son, at the age of fourteen or fifteen, to a fiill par- 
ticipation of the Imperial power. He lived but four years afterwards : 
but he lived long enough to repent a rash measure, which raised the 
hnpetuous youth above the restraint of reason and authority. 

Most of the crimes which disturb the internal peace of society are 
Ac«!ssionof produced by the restraints which the necessary, but unequal, 

thc! pniporor » ' i ' 

Commodus. laws of property have imposed on the appetites of mankind, 
by confining to a few the possession of those objects that are coveted 
by many. Of all our passions and appetites, the love of power is of 
the most imperious and unsociable nature, since the pride of one man 
requires the submission of the multitude. In the tumult of civil dis- 
cord the laws of society lose their force, and their place is seldom 
supplied by those of humanity. The ardour of contention, thc pride 
of victory, the despair of success, the memor)' of past injuries, and the 
fear of future dangers, all contribute to inflame the mind, and to 
silence the voice of pity. From such motives almost every pa^ of 
history hiis been stained with civil blood ; but these motives will not 
account for the unj)rovoke(l cruelties of Conunodus, who had nothing 

* Meditat. 1. i. [§ 17.] The world haa laughed at the credulity of Marcos ; but 
Madam iJiv er sussures us (and we may credit n lady) that the husband will always 
be deceived, if the wife condescends to difisoniblo. 

* Dion Ca.'isius, 1. Ixxi. [c. .U] p. 119'). Hist. August, p. 33. [Capitol. M. Aiit^ui. 
c. 26.] Couimentuii-e do >pimht)ini sur lesCicsars du Julien, p. 289. The deificiitiou 
of Faustina is the only defect whicli Julian's criticipm is able to discover in the all 
accomplished chiu";icter of Marcu.s. 
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to wish, and eyerything to enjoy. The beloved son of Marcus sue* 
oeeded to his fieUher, amidst the acclamations of the senate 
and aimies ; * and when he ascended the throne, the happy 
youth saw round him neither competitor to remove, nor enemies to 
punish. In this calm elevated station it was surely natural that he 
sliould prefer the love of mankind to their detestation, tiie mild glories 
of his five predecessors to tiie ignominious fate of Nero and Domitian. 

Yet Commodus was not, as he has been represented, a tiger born 
with an insatiate thirst of human blood, and capable, from chanctcr of 
his infimcy, of the most inhuman actions.'' Nature had <^o°»™«*^ 
formed him of a weak, rather than a wicked disposition. His sim- 
plicity and timidity rendered him the slave of his attendants, whci 
^rradually corrupted his mind. His cruelty, which at first obeyed the 
dictates of others, degenerated into habit, and at length became the 
ruling passion of his soul.^ 

Upon the death of his father, Commodus found himself embarrassed 
with the oonunand of a great army, and the conduct of a He returns 
difficult war against the Quadi and Marcomannl* The ^^^^' 
servile and profligate youths whom Marcus had banished soon re- 
gained their station and influence about the new emperor. They 
exaggerated the hardships and dangers of a campaign in the wild 
countries beyond the Danube ; and they assured the indolent prince 
that the terror of his name and tiie arms of his lieutenants would be 
sufficient to complete tiie conquest of the dismayed barbarians, or to 
impose such conditions as were more advantageous than any conquest 
By a dexterous application to his sensual appetites, they compared 
the tranquillity, the splendour, the refined pleasures of Rome, witii the 
tumult of a Paiinonian camp, which afibrded neither leisure nor 
materials for luxury. ^^ Commodus listened to the pleasing advice ; 
but whilst he hesitated between his own inclination and the awe 
which he still retained for his father's counsellors, the summer in- 
senmbly elapsed, and his triumphal entry into the capital was deferred 
till the autumn. His graceful person,* * popular address, and imagined 
virtues, attracted the public favour ; tiie honourable peace which he 



' Commodus wbb tha first Porphyrogenitua (horn since his father's aooeflsion to the 
throne). Bj a new strain of flattery,' the Egyptian medals date by the years of his 
life ; as if they were synonymous to those of his reign. Tillemont, Hist, des 
Hmpereurs, torn. ii. p. 752. 

' Hbt, August, p. 40. [Lamprid. Commod. c. 1.] 

• Dion CaartiuR, 1. Ixxii. [c. 1] p. 1203. 

• According to Tertulliau (Apolog. c. 25), he died at Sirmium. But the aitnation 
of Vindobona, or Vienna, where boUi the Victoiis place his death, is better mlapted 
to the operations of the war against the Marcomanui and Quadi. 



Hcrodian, 1. i. [a G] p. 12. 
1, L i. [e. 7] p. IG. 



^' Herudiau. 
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bad recently granted to the barbarians diffused an universal joy ; ^' 
bis impatience to revisit Rome was fondly ascribed to the love of hii 
country ; and his dissolute course of amusements was faintly ood- 
demned in a prince of nineteen years of age. 

During the three first years of his reign, the forms, and even the 
spirit, of the old administration were maintained by those faithful 
counsellors to whom Marcus had recommended his son, and for whose 
wisdom and integrity Commodus still entertained a reluctant esteem. 
The young prince and his profligate favourites revelled in all the 
licence of sovereign power ; but his hands were yet unstuned with 
blood ; and he had even displayed a generosity of sentiment, which 
might perhaps have ripened into solid virtue.^' A fatal incident 
decided his fluctuating character. 

One evening, as the emperor was returning to the palace through 
Is wounded & dark and narrow portico in the amphitheatre,^^ an assassin, 
^•nossaa- ^j^^ Waited his passage, rushed upon him with a drawn 
Aj). 183. gword, loudly exclaiming, " The seruUe sends you this,** The 
menace prevented the deed ; the assassin was seized by the guards, 
and immediately revealed the authors of the conspiracy. It had been 
formed, not in the state, but within the walls of the palace. Ludlla, 
the emperor's sister, and widow of Lucius Verus, impatient of the 
second rank, and jealous of the reigning empress, had armed the 
murderer against her brother's life. She had not ventured to com- 
municate the black design to her second husband, Claudius Pom- 
peianus, a senator of distinguished merit and unshaken loyalty ; but 
among the crowd of her lovers (for she imitated the manners of 
Faustina) she found men of desperate fortunes and wild ambition, 
who were prepared to serve her more violent, as well as her tender 
passions. The conspirators experienced the rigour of justice, and the 
abandoned princess was punished, first with exile, and afterwards witli 
death. ^* 

But the words of the assassin sunk deep into the mind of Corn- 
Hatred and modus, and left an indelible impression of fear and hatied 
Smmldus against the whole body of the senate.* Those whom he 
•emtel*^'^ had dreaded as importunate ministers, he now suspected 

'^ This universal joy is well described (from the medals as well as liiFtoriaiis) bj 
Mr. Wotton, Hist, of Rome, p. 192, 193. 

*' ManiUus, the confidential secretary of Avidius Cassius, was discovered after he 
had lain concealed several years. The emperor nobly relieved the public anzifliy by 
refusirg to see him, and burning his papers without opening them. Dion Camatj 
I. Ixxli. [c. 7] p. 1209. 

" See Maffei degli Amphitheatri, p. 126. 

*• Dion, 1. Ixxii. [c. 4] p. 1205. Uerodian, 1. i. [c. 8] p. 16. Hist. August, p. U. 
[lisanprid. Commod. c. 4.] 



Tho conqpiraton were senators, even the assassin himself. Herod. I [c 8] 81. 
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as secret enemies. The Delators, a race of men ducouraged, and 
almost extinguished, under the former reigns, again became formidable 
as soon as they disooirered that the emperor was desirous of finding 
disaffection and treason in the senate. That assembly, whom Marcus 
had ever considered as the great coundl of the nation, was composed 
of the most distinguished of the Romans ; and distinction of every 
kind soon became criminaL The possession of wealth stimulated the 
diligence of the informers ; rigid virtue implied a tadt censure of the 
irregularities of Commodus ; important services implied a dangerous 
superiority of merit ; and the friendship of the father always insured 
the aversion of the son. Suspicion was equivalent to proof; trial to 
condemnation. The execution of a conriderable senator was attended 
with the death of all who might lament or revenge his fate ; and when 
Conmiodus had once tasted human blood, he became incapable oi 
pity or remorse. 

Of these innocent victims of tjrranny, none died more lamented 
than the two brothers of tiie Quintilian family, Maximus Tbe 
and Condianus, whose fraternal love has saved their names trothen. 
firom oblivion, and endeared their memory to posterity. Their studies* 
and their occupations, their pursuits and their pleasures, were still the 
same. In the enjoyment of a great estate, tiiey never admitted the 
idea of a separate interest : some fragments are now extant of a 
treatise which they composed in common ; ^ and in every action of 
life it was observed that tiieir two bodies were animated by one soul 
The Antonines, who valued their virtues, and delighted in their 
union, raised them in the same year to the consulship ; and Marcus 
afterwards intrusted to their joint care the civil administration of 
Greece, and a great military command, in which they obtained a 
signal victory over the Germans. The kind cruelty of Commodus 
united them in death.*' 

The tyrant's rage, after having shed the noblest blood of the 
senate, at length recoiled on tiie principal instrument of his tim minittOT 
crtielty. Whilst Conmiodus was immersed in blood and J""*"***^ 
luxury, he devolved the detail of the public bumness on Perennis ; a 
aenrile and ambitious minister, who had obtiuned his post by the 
murder of his predecessor, but who possessed a oonrnderable share of 
vigour and ability. By acts of extortion, and the forfeited estates oi 
the nobles sacrificed to his avarice, he had accumulated an inmiense 
treasure. The Prstorian guards were under his immediate com- 

** In a note upon the Augustan History, Caaaubon haa ooUeoted a number of par- 
tioolan oonoeming theae oeMbrated brotben. See p. 94 of hia learned commentary. 



work was on agrioultore, and P. Needham, Proleg. ad Qeoponio. Camb. 
ia ofteo quoted by later writen. See 1704.— W. 

VOL. I. H 
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inand ; and his son, who already disooverea a mditary gcniusy was at 
the head of the 111 yrian legions. Perennis aspired to the empire ; or 
what, in the eyes of Commodus, amounted to the same crime, be was 
capable of aspiring to it, had he not been prevented, sur- 
prised, and put to death. The fall of a mmister is a very 
triflmg incident in the general history of the empire; but it was 
hastened by an extraordinary circumstance, which proved how much 
the nerves of discipline were already relaxed. The legions of Britain, 
discontented with the administration of Perennis, formed a deputatioD 
of fifteen hundred select men, with instructions to march to Rome, 
and lay their complaints before the emperor. These military peti- 
tioners, by their own determined behaviour, by inflaming the divi^oiis 
of the guards, by exaggerating the strength of the British army, and 
by alarming the fears of Commodus, exacted and obtained the 
minister's death, as the only redress of their grievances.^'' This pre- 
sumption of a distant army, and their discovery of the weakness of 
government, was a sure presage of the most dreadful convulsions. 

The negligence of the public administration was betrayed soon after- 
RfToit of wards by a new disorder, which arose from the smallest be- 
^'•**™*" ^nings. A spirit of desertion began to prevail among the 
troops, and the deserters, instead of seeking their safety in flight or 
concealment, infested the highways. Matemus, a private soldier, of a 
daring boldness above his station, collected these bands of robbers into 
a little army, set open the prisons, invited the slaves to assert their 
freedom, and plundered with impunity the rich and defenceless cities 
of Gaul and Spain. The governors of the provinces, who had long 

" Dion, 1. Ixxii. [c. 9] p. 1210. Herodian, 1. i. [c. 9] p. 22. Hist. August, p. 48. 
[Lamprid. Common, c. 6.] Dion gives a much less odious character of Perennis 
than the other historians. His moderation is almost a pledge of his veracity.* 



• Gibbon praises Dion for tlie mpdera- bon, foreseeing, perhaps, this difficulty, 
tion with which he speaks of Perennis: has added that the military deputation 
he follows, nevertheless, in his own nar- inflamed the divisions of the guards ; but 
rative, Herodian and Lampridius. Dion Dion says expressly that they did not 
speaks of Perennis not only with modera- reach Rome, but that the emperor went 
tion, but with admiration : he represents out to meet them : he even reproaches 
him aa a great man, virtuous in his life, him for not having opposed them with 
and blameless in his death : perhaps he the guards, who were superior in number, 
may be suppected of partiality ; but it is Herodian relates that Commodus, having 
singular that Gibbon, having adopted learnt from a soldier the ambitious de* 
from Herodian and Lampridius their signs of Perennis and his son, caused them 
judgment on tldfl minister, follows Dion's to be attacked and massacred by night, 
improbable account of his death. What — G. fromW. Dion's narrative is remark- 
likelihood, in fact, that fifteen hundred ably circumstantial, and his authority 
men should have traversed Gaul and higher than either of the other writers. 
Italy, and have arrived at Rome, without He hints that Cleander, a new favourite, 
any understanding x^-ith the PriaBtorians, had already undermined the influenoe of 
or without detection or opposition from Perwunis.— M. 
Perennis, the Pra'torian pncfect? Gib- 
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been the spectatore, and perhaps the partners, of his depredations^ were 
at length roused from their supine indolence by the threatening com- 
mands of the emperor. Matemus found that he was encompassed, 
and foresaw that he must be overpowered. A great effort of despair 
was his last resource. He ordered his followers to disperse, to pass 
the Alps in small parties and various disguises, and to assemble at 
Rome during the licentious tumult of the festival of Cybele.^^ To 
murder Commodus, and to ascend the vacant throne, was the ambition 
of no vulgar robber. His measures were so ably concerted that his 
concealed troops already filled the streets of Rome. The envy of an 
accomplice discovered and rumed this singular enterprise m the mo- 
ment when it was ripe for execution.^' 

Suspicious princes often promote the last of mankind, finom a vain 
persuasion that those who have no dependence, except on xim minicter 
their favour, will have no attachment except to the person ^^***™**'- 
of their benefeu^r. Cleander, the successor of Perennis, was a 
Phrygian by birth ; of a nation over whose stubborn but servUe 
temper blows only could prevsdl.'® He had been sent from his native 
country to Rome, in the capacity of a slave. As a slave he entered 
the imperial palace, rendered himself useful to his master's passions, 
and rapidly ascended to the most exalted station which a subject 
could enjoy. His influence over the mind of Commodus was much 
greater than that of his predecessor ; for Cleander was devoid of any 
ability or virtue which could inspire the emperor with envy or dis- 
trust Avarice was the reigning passion of his soul, and the hii aTark* 
great prindple of his administration. The rank of consul, "^ chm^j. 
of patridan, of senator, was exposed to public sale ; and it would 
have been considered as disaffection if any one had refused to pur- 
chase these empty and disgraceful honours with the greatest part of 
his fortune.'^ In the lucrative provincial employments the minister 
shared with the governor the spo'ds of the people. The execution of 
the laws was venal and arbitrary. A wealthy criminal might obtain 
not only the reversal of the sentence by which he was justly con- 
demned, but might likewise inflict whatever punishment he pleased 
on the accuser, the witnesses, and the judge. 

By these means Cleander, in the space of three years, had accumu- 

** During the second Punio war the Romans imported from Asia the worship ot 
the mother of the gods. Her festival, the MegaUsia, began on the fourth of April, 
aud lasted six days. The streets were crowded with mad processions, the theatres 
with spectators, and the public tables with unbidden guests. Order and police were 
Buapeiuied, and pleasure was the only serious business of the city. See Grid, de 
FMk, 1. iw. 1S9, &c. 

• Herodian, 1. i. [c. 10] p. 23, 28. 

• Cicero pro FUooo, o. 27. 

• One of these dear-bought promotions occasioned a current bon mot, that Julius 
Soles was bumshed into the senate. 

Q 2 
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lated more wealth than had ever yet been poeaessed by any fireed- 
man.^' Commodus was perfectly satisfied with the magnificent 
presents which the artful courtier kud at hb feet in the most season- 
able moments. To divert the public envy, Oeander, under the 
emperor's name, erected baths, porticos, and places of exerciae, fin* 
the use of vLe people.^' He flattered himself that the BomanS) 
dazzled and amused by this apparent liberality, would be leas afiected 
by the bloody scenes which were diuly exhibited ; that they would 
forget the death of Byrrhus, a senator to whose superior merit the 
late emperor had granted one of his daughters ; and that they would 
forgive the execution of Arrius Antoninus, tlie last representative of 
the name and virtues of the Antonines. The former, with more 
integrity than prudence, had attempted to disclose to his brother-in- 
law the true character of Cleander. An equitable sentence pit>- 
nounced by the latter, when proconsul of Asia, against a worthlcsB 
creature of the favourite, proved fatal to him.** After the fidl of 
Perennis the terrors of Commodus had, for a short time, assumed the 
appearance of a return to virtue. He repealed the most odious of his 
acts, loaded his memory with the public execration, and ascribed to 
the pernicious counsels of that wicked minister all the errois of his 
inexperienced youth. But his repentance lasted only thirty days; 
and, under Oleander's tyranny, the administration of Perennis was 
often regretted. 

Pestilence and famine contributed to fill up the measure of the 
setiition; Calamities of Rome.*^ The first could be only imputed to 
c?^a^de? **^ the just indignation of the gods ; but a monopoly of com, 
A.o. 189. supported by the riches and power of the minister, was 
considered as the immediate cause of the second. The popular dis- 
content, after it had long circulated in whispers, broke out in the 
assembled circus. The people quitted their favourite amusements 
for the more delicious pleasure of revenge, rushed in crowds towards 
a palace in the suburbs, one of the emperor's retirements, and 
demanded, with angry clamours, the head of the public enemy. 
Cleander, who commanded the Praetorian guards,** ordered a body 

^ Dion (1. IxxiL o. 12, 13) observes that no freedman had possessed riches equal 
to those of Cleander. The foHune of Pallas amounted, however, to upwards of five- 
and-twenty hundred thousand pounds — tcr miilics. 

» Dion, 1. Ixxii. c. 12, 13. Herodian, I. i. [c. 12] p. 29. Hist. August, p. 52. 
[Lamprid. Comuiod. c. 17.] These baths were situated near the Porta Capcna. See 
Kardini, Roma Antica, p. 79. 

^ Hist. August, p. 48. [ LAmprid. Commod. c. 7.] 

« Herodian, 1. i. [c. 12, init.] p. 28. Dion, 1. Ixxii. [c. 14] p. 1215. The latter 
says that two thousand persons died every day at Rome during a considerable 
length of time. 

""^ Tunoque primum tresprKfectiprsetorio fuere : inter quoslibertinus. [Lamprid 
Comm. G.J From some remains of modesty, Cleander declined the title, whilst he 
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of cayalry to sally forth and disperse the seditious multitude. The 
multitude fled with precipitation towards the city ; several were slain, 
and many more were trampled to death; but when the cavalry 
entered tiie streets their pursuit was checked by a shower of stones 
and darts from the roofs and windows of the houses. The foot- 
guards,'^ who had been long jealous of the prerogatives and insolence 
of the Praetorian cavalry, embraced the party of the people. The 
tumult became a regular engagement, and threatened a general 
massacre. The Praetorians at length gave way, oppressed with num- 
bers ; and the tide of popular fury returned with redoubled violence 
against the gates of the palace, where Commodus lay dissolved in 
luxury, and alone unconscious of the civil war. It was death to 
approach his person with the unwelcome news. He would have 
perished in this supine seciuity, had not two women, his eldest sister 
Fadilla, and Marcia the most favoured of his concubines, ventured to 
break into his presence. Bathed in tears, and with dishevelled hair, 
they threw themselves at his feet, and, with all the pressing eloquence 
of fear, discovered to the affnghted emperor the crimes of the 
minister, the rage of the people, and the impending ruin which in a 
few minutes would burst over his palace and person. Commodus 
started from his dream of pleasure, and commanded that the head of 
(Jleander should be thrown out to the people. The desired spectacle 
instantly appeased the tumult ; and the son of Marcus might even 
yet have regained the affection and confidence of his subjects.*® 

But every sentiment of virtue and humanity was extinct in the 
mind of Commodus. Whilst he thus abandoned the reins Wwoiut* 
of empire to these unworthy favourites, he valued nothing commodus. 
in sovereign power except the unbounded licence of indulging his 
sensual appetites. His hours were spent in a seraglio of three hun- 
dred beautiful women and as many boys, of every rank and of every 
province ; and, wherever the arts of seduction proved ineffectual, the 

aasumed the powers, of Prstcrian pnefect. Am the other freedmen were styled, 
from their several departments, a rationibus^ ah epistoli*, Cleander caUed himself a 
fmgkntf, as intrusted with the defence of his master's person. Salmasius and Casaubon 
a«em to have talked very idly upon this passage.* 

^ oi rHi wixmt riJ^ts er^m^ mrtu. Herodian, 1. i. [c. 12, finJ] p. 31. It is doubtful 
whether he means the Prsetorian infantry, or the cohortoe urbana), a body of six 
thousand men, but whose rank and discipline were not eoual to their numbers. 
Neither Tillemont nor Wotton choose to decide this question.** 

» Dion Csssius, 1. Ixxii. [c. 13] p. 1214. Herodian, 1. L [c. 13] p. 32. Hisi. 
August, p. 4S. [Lamprid. Commoi c. 7.] 



• M- Ouiiot denies that Lampridius *» It seems to me there is none. Tht 

means aeander as prspfect a pugione. passage of Herodian is clear, and d^ig- 

The Libertinus seems to me to mean him. nates the city cohorts. Compare Dioo, 

_M. p. 797 [1. Iv. c. 24J.-W. 
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brutal lover had recourse to violence. The ancient historians'* hate 
expatiated on these abandoned scenes of prosdtutioD, which soonied 
every restraint of nature or modesty ; but it would not be easy tu 
translate their too faithful descriptions into the decency of moden 
Hisigno- language. The intervals of lust were filled up with the 
low aiwru. bascst amuscments. The influence of a polite age and the 
labour of an attentive education had never been able to infuse into 
his rude and brutish mind the least tinctiu*e of learning ; and he was 
the first of the Roman emperors totally devoid of taste for the plesr 
sures of the understanding. Nero himself excelled, or affected to 
excel, in the elegant arts of music and poetry ; nor should we deqiise 
his pursuits, had he not converted the pleasing relaxation of a Idsure 
hour into the serious business and ambition of his life. But Corn- 
modus, from his earliest infancy, discovered an aversion to whatever 
was rational or liberal, and a fond attachment to the amusements of 
the populace — the sports of the circus and amphitheatre, the combats 
of gladiators, and the hunting of wild beasts. The masters in ev^ 
branch of learning, whom Marcus provided for his son, were heard 
with inattention and disgust ; whilst the Moors and Parthians, who 
taught him to dart the javelin and to shoot with the bow, found 
a disciple who delighted in his application, and soon equaUed the 
most skilful of his instructors in the steadiness of the eye and the 
dexterity of the hand. 

The servile crowd, whose fortune depended on their master's vices, 
Hunungof applaudcd these ignoble pursuits. The perfidious voice of 
wild beasts, flattery reminded him that, by exploits of the same nature, 
by the defeat of the Nemaean lion, and the slaughter of the wild boar 
of Erymanthus, the Grecian Hercules had acquired a place among 
the gods, and an immortal memory among men. They only forgot 
to observe that, in the first ages of society, when the fiercer animals 
often dispute with man the possession of an unsettled country, a suc- 
cessful war against those savages is one of the most innocent and 
beneficial labours of heroism. In the civilised state of the Roman 
empire the wild beasts had long since retired from the face of man 
and the neighbourhood of populous cities. To surprise them in theu 
solitary haunts, and to transport them to Rome, tiiat they might be 
slain in pomp by the hand of an emperor, was an enterprise equally 
ridiculous for the prince and oppressive for the people.^ Ignorant 

• Sororibiis suis constupratiB. Ipsas concubinas suas sub cculis suis stupniri 
jubebat. Nee irruentium in se juvenum oarebat infamift^ omni parte corporis atque 
ore in sexum utrumque poUutus. Hist. Aug. p. 47. [Lamprid. Commod. c. 5.J 

** The African lions, when pressed by hunger, infested the open villages and cul- 
tivated country; and they infested them with impunity. The royal beast wac 
reserved for the pleasures of the emperor and the capital; and the unfortunate pesHint 
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of these distincUons, Commodus eageriy embraced the glorious resem 
blance, and styled himself (as we still read on his medals^^) the 
Soman Hercules.^ The dub and the lion's hide were placed by the 
ttde of the throne amongst the ensigns of sovereignty ; and statuei 
were erected, in which Commodus was represented in the charactef 
and witli the attributes of the god whose valour and dexterity he 
endeaToured to emulate in the daily course of his ferocious amuse- 
ments." 

£lated with these praises, which gradually extinguished the innate 
sense of shame, Commodus resolved to exhibit before the commodiM 

dL^>lAy8 bis 

eyes of the Roman people those exercises which till then auu in um 
be had decently confined within the walk of his palace and theatre. 
to the presence of a few favourites. On the appointed day the various 
motives of flattery, fear, and curiosity attracted to the amphitheatre 
an innumerable multitude of spectators ; and some degree of applause 
was deservedly bestowed on the uncommon skill of the imperial per- 
former. Whether he aimed at the head or heart of the animal, the 
wound was alike certain and mortal With arrows, whose point was 
shaped into the form of a crescent, Commodus often intercepted the 
rapid career and cut asunder the long bony neck of the ostrich.'^ A 
panther was let loose ; and the archer waited till he had leaped upon 
a trembling malefactor. In the same instant the shaft flew, the beast 
dropped dead, and the man remained unhurt. The dens of the 
amphitlieatre disgorged at once a hundred lions: a hundred darts 
from the unerring hand of Commodus laid them dead as they ran 
raging round the Arena. Neither the huge bulk of the elephant nor 
the scaly hide of the rhinoceros could defend them from hb stroke. 
a'Kthiopia and India yielded their most extraordinary productions; 
and several animals were slain in the amphitheatre which had been 
seen only in the representations of art, or perhaps of fancy.*^ In all 

who killed one of them, though in his own defence, incurred a very heayy penalty. 
Thi« extrBordinary game-law was mitigated by Honoriua, and finally repealed by 
Justinuui. Codex Theodoe. torn. y. p. 92, et Coomient. Gothofred. 

'* Spanheim de Numismat. Diaaertat. xii. tom. ii. p. 493. 

" Dion, 1. IxziL [c. 15] p. 1216. Hiat. Auguat. p. 49. [Lamprid. Commod. 
c. 8, 9.] 

** The ostrich's neck is three feet long, and oompoaed of aerenteen Tertebne. See 
Buffon, Hist. Katurelle. 

*« Commodua killed a canielopardalis or giraffe (Dion.1. Ixxii. [o. 10] p. 1211), the 
tallest, the most gentle, and the most useless of the large quadrupe<1ff. This singular 
animal, a natire only of the interior parts of Africa, has not b«en seen in Europe 



* Commodus placed hia own head on dent jests, the point is not very clear, 

the coloaaal statue of Hercules, with the " Am wtut K«XAi»i««c *H^««A.iis, #»* ufti 

inscription "Lucius Commodus Hercules." A»v««««, i^x* Jk*mymm1^*u€$ fu.** It seems 

The wtta of Rome, according to a new to be a protest of the god against being 

fragment of Dion, published the following confounded with the emperor. Mai 

•liignuu, (»f which, like many other an- Fragm. Vatican, ii. 225.- M. 
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these exhibitions the securest precautions were used to {nnoteettlie 
person of the Roman Hercules from the desperate spring of my 
savage who might possibly disregard the digni^ of the emperor and 
the sanctity of the god.** 
But the meanest of the populace were affected with shame and 
AcUMa indignation when they beheld their sovereign enter the listi 
c^*''"*^* as a gladiator, and glory in a profesdon which the laws and 
manners of the Romans had branded witii the justest note of infiuny.** 
He chose the habit and arms of the SecvtoTy whose combat with the 
RetiaritLs formed one of the most lively scenes in the bloody sports of 
the amphitheatre. The Secutor was armed with an helmet, sword, 
and buckler ; his naked antagonist had only a large net and a tri- 
dent ; with the one he endeavoured to entangle, with the other to 
despatch, his enemy. If he missed the first throw he was obliged to 
fly from the pursuit of the Secutor till he had prepared his net for a 
second cast'^ The emperor fought in this character seven hundred 
and thirty-five several times. These glorious achievements were care- 
fully recorded in the public acts of the empire ; and that he might 
omit no circumstance of infamy, he received from the conunon fund 
of gladiators a stipend so exorbitant that it became a new and most 
ignominious tax upon the Roman people.^^ It may be easily supposed 
that in these engagements the master of the world was always suc- 
cessful : in the amphitheatre his victories were not often sanguinary ; 
but when he exercised his skill in the school of gladiators, or his own 
palace, his wretched antagonists were frequently honoured with a 
mortal wound fix)m the hand of Commodus, and obliged to seal their 

Bince the revival of letters ; and though M. de Buffon (Hist. Naturelle, torn, xiii.) 
has endeavoured to describe, he has not ventured to delineate, the giraflfe.* 

" Horodian, 1. i. [c. 15] p. o7. Hist. August, p. 50. [Lamprid. Commod. c. 12.] 

•• The virtuous and even the wise princes forbade the senators and knights to 
embrace this scandalous profession, under pain of infamy, or, what was more dreaded 
by those profligate wretches, of exile. The tyrants allured them to dishonour by 
threats and rewards. Nero once produced, in the arena, forty senators and sixty 
knights. See Lipsius, Saturnalia, 1. ii. c. 2. He has happily corrected a passage of 
Suetonius in Nenme, c. 12. 

®7 Lipsius, 1. ii. c. 7, 8. Juvenal, in the eighth satire [v. 200, sqq."], gives a pictu- 
resque description of this combat. 

* Hist. August, p. 50. [LAmprid. Commod. c. 11.] Dion, 1. Ixxii. [c. 19] p 
1 220. Ho received, for each time, dccies, about 8000/. sterling. 



** The naturalists of our days have been many parts of Italy. Raumer, Oeschichte 

more fortunate. London probably now der Hohenstaufen, v. iii. p. 571. Gibbon, 

contains mo^*o specimens of this animal moreover, is mistaken, as a giraffe waa 

than have been seen in Europe since the presented to Lorenzo de* Medici, either by 

fall of the Roman empire, unless in the the sultan of Egypt, or the king of Tunis. 

ploaHure gardens of the emperor Frederic Contemporary authorities are quoted in 

I [. in Sicily, which possessed several, the old work, Gesner de QuadrupedibuSj 

Frederic's collections of wild beasts were p. 162.— M. 
exhibited for the popular amusement in 
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flattery with their blood.'* He now disdained the appellation of 
Hercules. The name of Paulus, a celebrated Secutor, was m* infamy 
the only one which delighted his ear. It was inscribed Taguioe. 
on his colossal statues, and repeated in the redoubled acclamations^® 
of the mournful and applauding senate. ^^ Claudius Pompeianus, the 
virtuous husband of Lucilla, was the only senator who asserted the 
honour of his rank. As a father he permitted his sons to consult 
their safety by attending the amphitheatre. As a Roman he de- 
clared that his own life was in the emperor's hands, but that he would 
never behold the son of Marcus prostituting his person and dignity. 
Notwithstanding his manly resolution, Pompeianus escaped the 
resentment of the tyrant, and, with his honour, had the good fortune 
to preserve his life.^' 

CJommodus had now attained the summit of vice and infamy. 
Amidst the acdamations of a flattering court, he was unable to dis- 
guise from himself that he had deserved the contempt and hatred of 
every man of sense and virtue in his empire. His ferocious spirit 
was irritated by the consciousness of that hatred, by the envy of every 
kind of merit, by the just apprehension of danger, and by the habit 
of slaughter which he contracted in his daily amusements. History 
has preserved a long list of consular senators sacrificed conspiracy 
to hb wanton suspicion, which sought out, with peculiar mestics. 
anxiety, those unfortunate persons connected, however remotely, with 
the family of the Antonines, without sparing even the ministers of 
his crimes or pleasures.^' Hb cruelty proved at last fatal to himself. 
He had shed with impunity the noblest blood of Rome : he perished as 
soon as he was dreaded by his own domestics. Marcia, hb favourite 
concubine, Eclectus, hb chamberlain, and Lstus, his Praetorian praefcct, 
alarmed by the fate of their companions and predecessors, resolved to 
prevent the destruction which every hour hmig over their heads, either 
from the mad caprice of the tyrant,* or the sudden indignation of the 

** Victor [§ 4] tellB us that CommoduB only allowed hia antagoniBts a leadoD 
weapon, dreading moei probably the consequences of their despair. 

** They were obliged to repeat six hundred and twenty-six times, Paulus, first of the 
Sct'utartf &c. 

** Dion, 1. Izxii. [o. 20] p. 1221. He speaks of his own baseness and danger. 

^ He mixed howerer some prudence ¥rith his courage, and passed the greatest part 
of his time in a country retirement ; alleging his advanced age and the weakneas of 
his eyes. "I never saw him in the senate," says Dion, "except during the short 
reign of Pertinax." All his infirmitiea had suddenly left him, and they returned as 
eudflenly upon the murder of that excellent prince. Dion, 1. Ixxiii. [c. 3] p. 1 227. 

* The prwfocta were changed almost hourly or daily ; and the caprice of Commodua 
was often fatal to his most £voured chamberlains. Hist. August, p. 46, 51. [Lam< 
prid. Conunod. o. 3 and 15.] 



Commodua had already resolved to determined, to anticipate his design 
them the foUowing night; they Herod, i. 17.— W. 
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people. Marcia seized the occasion of presenting a draugbt of wine 
to her lover, after he had fatigued himself with hunting some wild 
beasts. Commodus retired to sleep ; but whilst he was labouring with 
the effects of poison and drunkenness, a robust youth, by profeseioD 
Peath of A wrestler, entered h'ls chamber, and strangled him without 
^^J*^"" resistance. The body was secretly conveyed out of the 
^^'^^' palace, before the least suspidon was entertsuned in the 
city, or even in the court, of the emperor's death. Such was the fiue 
of the son of Marcus, and so easy was it to destroy a hated tyrant, 
who, by the artificial powers of government, had oppressed, during 
thirteen years, so many millions of subjects, each of whom was eqiuj 
to their master in personal strength and personal abilities.^^ 

The measures of the conspirators were conducted with the 
Choice of deliberate coolness and celerity which the greatneas of 
emperor. the occosiou required. They resolved instantly to fill the 
vacant throne with an emperor whose character would justify and 
maintain the action that had been committed. They fixed on 
Pertinax, praefect of the city, an ancient senator of consular rank, 
whose conspicuous merit had broke through the obscurity of his 
birth, and raised him to the first honours of the state. He had suc- 
cessively governed most of the provinces of the empire ; and in all his 
great employments, military as well as civil, he had uniformly distin- 
guished himself by the firmness, the prudence, and the integrity of 
bis conduct/^ He now remained almost alone of the friends and 
ministers of Marcus ; and when, at a late hour of the night, he was 
awakened with the news that the chamberlain and the praefect were 
at his door, he received them with intrepid resignation, and desired 
they would execute their master's orders. Instead of death thev 
offered him the throne of the Roman world. During some moments 
he distrusted their intentions and assurances. Convinced at length 

** Dion, 1. Ixxii. [c. 22] p. 1223. Herodian, 1. i. [c. 17] p. 43. Hist. August, p. 
52. [Lamprid. Comm. c. 17.] 

*^ Pertinax was a native of Alba Pompeia, in Piedmont, and son of a timber-mer- 
chant. The order of his employments (it is marked by Capitolinus) well deserves to 
be set dow-n, as expressive of the form of government and manners of the age. 1. He 
was a centurion. 2. Ih-sefect of a cohort in Syria, in the Parthian war, and in 
Britain, li. He obtained an Ala, or squatlron of horse, in Maesia. 4. He was com- 
missary of provisions on the JSmilian Way. 5. He commanded the fleet upon the 
Rhine. <). He was procurator of Dacia, with a salary of about 1600/. a year. 7. He 
commanded the veterans of a legion. 8. He obt:uned the rank of senator. 9. Of 
praetor. 10. With the command of the first legion inRhsetia and Noricum. 11. He 
was consul about the year 175. 12. He attended Marcus into the East. 13. He 
commanded an army on the Danube. 14. He was consular legate of Ms&sia. 15. Of 
Dacia. 10. Of Syria. 17. Of Britain. 18. He had the care of the public provisions 
at Rome. 19. Ho was proconsul of Africa. 20. Pra?fect of the city. Heroduin 
(1. i. p. 48) does justice to his disinterested spirit; but Capitolinus, who collected 
every popular rumour, charges him with a great fortune acquired by bribery aud 
corruption. 
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of the death of Commodus, he accepted the puq)le with a sincere 
reluctance, the natural effect of his knowledge both of the duties and 
of the dangers of the supreme rank.^^ 

Laetus conducted widiout delay his new emperor to the camp of 
the Praetorians, diffusing at the same time through the city Heisao- 
a seasonable report that Commodus died suddenly of an ^ube^^nL- 
apoplexy ; and that the virtuous Pertinax had cdready sue- "^^^bo^**? 
ceeded to the throne. The guards were rather surprised than pleased 
with the suspicious death of a prince whose indulgence and liberality 
they alone had experienced: but the emergency of the occasion, 
the authority of their prsefect, the reputation of Pertinax, and the 
clamoiurs of the people, obliged them to stifle their secret discontents, 
to accept the donative promised by the new emperor, to swear 
allegiance to him, and, with joyfiil acclamations and laurek in their 
hands, to conduct him to the senate-house, that the military consent 
might be ratified by the civil authority. 

This important night was now far spent ; with the dawn of day, 
and the commencement of the hew year, the senators ex- andi^tbe 
pected a summons to attend an ignominious ceremony.* In JS'^fw. 
spite of all remonstrances, even of those of his creatures J»°"*n^*- 
who yet preserved any regard for prudence or decency, Commodus 
bad resolved to pass the night in the gladiators' school, and from 
thence to take possession of the consulship, in the habit and with 
the attendance of that infamous crew. On a sudden, before the 
break of day, the senate was called together in the temple of 
Concord, to meet the guards, and to ratify the election of a new 
emperor. For a few minutes they sat in silent susijense, doubtful 
of their unexpected deliverance, and suspicious of the cruel artifices 
of Commodus: but when at length tiiey were assured that the 
tyrant was no more, they resigned themselves to all the transports 
of joy and indignatioa Pertinax, who modestiy represented the 
meanness of his extraction, and pointed out several noble senators 
more deserving than himself of the empire, was constrained by their 
dutiful violence to ascend the throne, and received all the tities of 
Imperial power, confirmed by the most sincere vows of fidelity. 
ITie memory of Commodus was branded with eternal in- The memo- 
famy. The names of tyrant, of gladiator, of public enemy, modus <i»- 
resounded in every comer of the house. They decreed, in * "" 



^ Juliui, in the Cesan, tAxes him with being aooessory to the death of Commodus. 



* The eenate alwayi amembled si the viii. 6), and this happened Ihe pren^nt 
beginning of the year, on the ni^ht of the year an usual, without any partinAbtf 
U^. January (see Savaron on Sid. ApoIL order.— Q. from W. 
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tumultuous votes,* that his honours should be reversed, his titlei 
erased from the public monuments^ his statues thrown down, hii 
body dragged with a hook into the stripping-room of the gladifltos, 
to satiate the public fury; and they expressed some indignatioD 
against those officious servants who had already presumed to screen 
his remains from the justice of the senate. But Pertinax could not 
refuse those last rites to the memory of Marcus, and the tean of 
his first protector Claudius Pompeianus, who lamented the cruel 
fate of his brother-in-law, and lamented still more that he had 
deserved it*' 

These efiusions of impotent rage against a dead emperor, whom 
i^i^ijoiiA- the senate had flattered when alive with the most abject 

dictioD of . * 

the nenato scrvility, betrayed a just but imgenerous spirit of revenge. 
emperors. The legality of these decrees was however supported by 
the principles of the Imperial constitutioa To censure, to depoee, 
or to punish with death, the first magistrate of the republic who 
had abused his delegated trust, was the ancient and undoubted 
prerogative of the Roman senate ;^^ but that feeble assembly was 
obliged to content itself with inflicting on a fallen tyrant that public 
justice from which, during his life and reign, he had been shielded 
by the strong arm of military despotism.** 

Pertinax found a nobler way of condemning his predecessors 
Virtues of memory — by the contrast of his own virtues with the vices 
Pertinax. ^f Commodus. On the day of his accession he resigned 

^ Capitolinus [Lampridius] gives us the particulara of these tumultuary Totei, 
which were moved by one senator, and repeated, or rather chanted, by the whole 
body. Hist. August, p. 52. [Lamprid. Commod. c. 18, seq.] 

^ The senate condemned Nero to be put to death more majorum, Sueton. e. 49. 



* What Gibbon improperly calls, both nity of a religious assembly, the early 

here and in the note, tumultuous decrees. Christians adopted and introduced it into 

were no more than the applauses and ac- their synods, notwithstanding the oppo- 

slamations which recur so often in the sition of some of the Fathers, particalifiriy 

aistory of the emperors. The custom of St. Chrysostom. See the Coll. of Franc 

passed from thetheatretothe forum, from Bern. Ferrarius de veterum acclamatiiioe 

the forum to the senate. ApplauBes on in Qrsevii Thesaur. Az.tiq. Rom. i 6. 

the adoption of the Imperial decrees were — W. 

first introduced under Trajan. (Plin. jun. This note is rather hypercritical ai 

Panegyr. 75.) One senator read the form regards Qibbon,but appears to me worthy 

of the decree, and all the rest answered by of preservation. — M. 

acclamations accompanied with a kind of ^ No particular law assigned this right 

chant or rhythm. These were some of to the senate : it was deduced from the 

the acclamations addressed to Pertinax ancient principles of the republic Gib- 

and against the memory of Commodua. bon appears to infer from the passage of 

Hosti patriae honores detrahantur. Par- Suetonius, that the senate, according to 

ricidse honores detrahantur. Ut salvi its ancient right, punished Nero with 

simus, Jupiter, optime, maxime, serva death. The words, however, more tna* 

nobis Pertinacem. This custom prevailed jontm, refer not to the decree of the senate, 

not only in the councils of state, but in all but to the kind of death, which was takea 

the meetings of the senate. However in- from an old law of Romulus. See Victor 

consbtent it may appear with the solem- Epit. ed. AHkd. p. 484, u. 7.~W 
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over to his wife and son his whole private fortune ; that they might 
have no pretence to solicit favours at the expense of the state. He 
refused to flatter the vanity of the former with the title of Augusta, 
or to corrupt the inexperienced youth of the latter by the rank of 
Cassar. Accurately distinguishing between the* duties of a parent 
and those of a soverei^, he educated his son with a severe simplicity, 
which, while it gave him no assured prospect of the throne, might in 
time have rendered him worthy of it In public the behaviour of 
Pertinax was grave and affable. He lived with the virtuous part of 
the senate (and, in a private station, he had been acquainted with the 
true cliaracter of each individual), without either pride or jealousy ; 
considered them as friends and companions, with whom he had shared 
the dangers of the tyranny, and with whom he wished to enjoy the 
security of the present time. He very frequently invited them to 
familiar entertainments, the frugality of which was ridiculed by those 
who remembered and regretted the luxurious prodigality of Com 
modus.** 

To heal, as far as it was possible, the wounds inflicted by the hand 
of tyranny, was the pleasing, but melancholy, task of Per- He endeft- 
tiiiax. The innocent victims who yet survived were recalled JS^^tbe 
from exile, released from prison, and restored to the ftdl •*^' 
possession of their honours and fortunes. The unburied bodies of 
murdered senators (for the cruelty of Commodus endeavoured to 
extend itself beyond death) were deposited in the sepulchres of their 
ancestors; their memory was justified; and every consolation was 
be^wed on their ruined and afflicted families. Among these con- 
solations, one of the most grateful was the punishment of the Delators, 
the common enemies of their master, of virtue, and of their country. 
Yet even in the inquisition of these legal assassins, Pertinax pro- 
ceeded with a steady temper, which gave everything to justice, and 
nothing to popular prejudice and resentment 

The finances of the state demanded the most vigilant care of tne 
emperor. Though every measure of injustice and extortion hi, pegu- 
had been adopted which could collect the property of the *^*°^ 
subject into the coffers of the prince, the rapaciousness of Commodu? 
had been so very inadequate to his extravagance, that, upon his 
death, no more than eight thousand pounds were found in the 
exhausted treasury,^^ to defray the current expenses of government, 
and to discharge tiie pressing demand of a liberal donative which the 

^ Dk>n (L Ixxiii. [c 3] p. 1228) speaks of these entertainments as a senator who 
had supped with the emperor; Capitolinns (Hist. August, p. 58) [GapitoL Pertin. e. 
121 like a sLave who had reoeiTod his intelligenoe finom one of the scullions. 

** D0cie». The blameless economy of Pius left his successors a treasure of vicin 
%tfiie9 miiiieit aboTC two-and-twenty millions sterling. Dion, 1. Izziil fe. 8 1 p. 12SI< 
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new emperur had been obliged to promiae to the Pnstorian gnardi 
Yet under these distreased circumstances, Pertinax had the generooi 
firmness to remit all the oppressive taxes invented b]r CommodiB, 
and to cancel all the unjust claims of the treasury ; dedaring, in t 
decree of the senate, ^^ that he was better satisfied to administer t 
^^ poor republic with innocence, than to aicquire riches by the wajs 
^^ of tyranny and dishonour." Economy and industry he eonadered 
as the pure and genuine sources of wealth ; and from them he soon 
derived a copious supply for the public necessities. The expense oi 
the household was immediately reduced to one-half. All the instru- 
ments of luxury Pertinax exposed to public auction,^' gold and silver 
plate, chariots of a singular construction, a superfluous wardrobe ot 
silk and embroidery, and a great number of beautiful staves of both 
sexes ; excepting only, with attentive humamty, those who were bon 
in a state of freedom, and had been ravished from the arms of their 
weeping parents. At the same time that he obliged the worthless 
favourites of the tyrant to resign a part of their ill-gotten wealth, he 
satisfied the just creditors of the state, and unexpectedly discharged 
the long arrears of honest services. He removed the oppressive 
restrictions which had been laid upon commerce, and granted all the 
uncultivated lands in Italy and the provinces to those who would 
improve them ; with an exemption from tribute during the term of 
ten years.** 

Such an uniform conduct had already secured to Pertinax the 
and popu- noblest reward of a sovereign, die love and esteem of hb 
^^^- people. Those who remembered the virtues of Marcus 
were happy to contemplate in their new emperor the features of that 
bright original, and flattered themselves that they should long enjoy 
the benign influence of his administration. A hasty zeal to reform 
the corrupted state, accompanied with less prudence than might have 
been expected from the years and experience of Pertinax, proved 
fatal to himself and to his country. His honest indiscretion united 
against him the servile crowd, who found their private benefit in the 
public disorders, and who preferred the favour of a tyrant to the 
inexorable equality of the laws.^^ 

Amidst the general joy the sullen and angry countenance of the 
Pra?torian guards betrayed their inward dissatisfaction. They had 

*' Besides the design of convertiDg these useless ornaments into money, Dion 
(1. Ixxiii. [c. 5] p. 1229) assigns two secret motives of Pertinax. He wished to 
expose the vices of Commodus, and to discover by the purchasers those who most 
resembled him. 

" Though Capitolinus has picked up many idle tales of the private Ufe of P«ir- 
tinux. he joins with Diuu ana Ilerodiau in xulmiring his public conduct. rCapiti>l. 
Pi rtiu. c. IH.] 

** Leges, rem surdam, inexorabilem esse. T. Lit. ii. 3. 
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reluctantly submitted to Pertinax; they dreaded the strictness of 
the ancient discipline, which he was preparing to restore ; Discontent 
and they regretted the licence of the former reign. Their tortus. 
discontents were secretly fomented by Lstus, their prsefect, who 
found, when it was too late, that his new emperor would reward a 
servant, but would not be ruled by a favourite. On the third day of 
his reign the soldiers seized on a noble senator, with a design to carry 
him to the camp, and to invest him with the imperial purple. Instead of 
being dazzled by tlie dangerous honour, the afirighted victim escaped 
from their violence, and took refuge at the feet of Pertinax. A 
short time afterwards Sosius Falco, one of the consuls of the ^ conipirMj 
year, a rash youth,** but of an ancient and opulent family, P"^«n««*- 
listened to the voice of ambition; and a conspiracy was formed 
during a short absence of Pertinax, which was crushed by his sudden 
return to Rome and his resolute behaviour. Falco was on the point 
of being justly condemned to death as a public enemy, had he not 
been saved by the earnest and sincere entreaties of the injured 
emperor ; who conjured the senate that the purity of his reign might 
not be stained by the blood even of a guilty senator. 

These disappointments served only to irritate the rage of the 
Praetorian guardsi On the twenty-eighth of March, eighty- Mmtier of 
six days only afi«r the death of Commodus, a general STSS^^ 
;MMlition broke out in the camp, which the officers wanted 1"^^^ 
either power or inclination to suppress. Two or three March 28. 
hundred of the most desperate soldiers marched at noon-day, with 
arms in their hands and fury in tlieir looks, towards tlie Imperial 
palace. The gates were thrown open by theur companions upon 
guard ; and by the domestics of the old court, who had already 
formed a secret conspiracy against the life of the too virtuous em- 
|icror. On the news of their approach, Pertinax, disdaining either 
flight or concealment, advanced to meet his assassins ; and recalled 
to their minds his own innocence, and the sanctity of their recent 
oath. For a few moments they stood in silent suspense, ashamed 
of their atrocious design, and awed by the venerable aspect and 
majestic firmness of their sovereign, till at length, the despair of 
pardon reviving their fury, a barbarian of the country of Tongres ** 

** If we credit Capitolinus (which is rather difficult), Fklco behaved with the most 
petulant indecency to Pertinax on the day of his accession. The wiae emporur 
only admonii^ed him of his youth and inexperience. Hist August, p. 55. [Capitol. 
Pertin. c. 5.] 

** The modem bishopric of Liege. This soldier probably belonged to the Batavian 
horse-guards, who were mostly raised in the duchy of Oueldres and the neighbour- 
hood, and were distinguished by their valour, and by the boldness with which they 
swmxD their horses across the broadest and most rapid rivers. Tacit. Hist. iv. \i 
Dion, 1. It. [o. 24J p. 797. Lipsius de magnitudine RonianA, 1. i. c. 4. 
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levelled the first blow against Pertmax, who was i i tly de^atdied 
with a multitude of wounds. His head, separati from his bodj 
and placed on a lance, was carried in triumph to the Praetorian camp, 
in the fflght of a mournful and indignant people, who lamented the 
unworthy fate of that excellent prince, and the transient blesmngs of 
a reign, the memory of which could serve only to aggravate their 
approaching misfortunes.^* 

M Dion, 1. IzxiU. [a 9, 101 p. 1232. Herodkn, 1. IL [o. 5, fit.1 p. 60. HiH. 
August, p. 58. [GnntoL Pertm. e. 11.] Yloior in Rpiftom. et in Onuib. Kulm 
pittj, vzh. 16. 
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CHAPTER V 

Public Sam of the Empire to Didius JuTiTAKUs bt the Prj^tobian 
Guards — Clodius Albikus in Britain, Pescbnnius Niger in Stria, 
AND SEpmnus Severub in Pannonia, declare against the Murderers 
OF Pertinax — Civil Wars and Victory of Seyerus oyer his three 
KiYALs — Relaxation of Discipline — New Maxims of Government. 

1'he power of the sword is more sensibly felt in an extensive monarchy 
than in a small community. It has been calculated by the proportion 
ablest politicians, that no state, without being soon ex- 2,^<5^ 
hausted, can maintain above the hundredth part of its ^^fJK^ 
members in arms and idleness. But although thb relative «***?*«• y 
proportion may be uniform, the influence of the army over the rest of 
the society will vary according to the degree of its positive strength, 
rhe advantages of military science and discipline cannot be exerted, 
unless a proper number of soldiers are united into one body, and 
actuated by one soul. With a handful of men, such an union would 
be ineffectual ; with an unwieldy host it would be impracticable ; and 
the powers of the machine would be alike destroyed by the extreme 
minuteness or the excessive weight of its springs. To illustrate this 
observation we need only reflect that there is no superiority of natural 
strength, artificial weapons, or acquired skill, whicli could enable one 
man to keep in constant subjection one hundred of his fellow-creatures : 
the tyrant of a single town, or a small district, would soon discover 
that an hundred armed followers were a weak defence against ten 
thousand peasants or citizens: but an hundred thousand well-di&- 
ciplined soldiers will command, with despotic sway, ten millions of 
subjects; and a body of ten or fifteen thousand guards will strike 
terror into the most numerous populace that ever crowded the streets 
of an immense capital. 

The Praetorian bands, whose licentious fury was the first symptom 
and cause of the decline of the Roman empire, scarcely j^ ^^^^ 
amounted to the last^mentioned number.* They derived runguam*. 
tlie'ir institution from Augustus. That crafty tyrant, sensible xbeir in»ii- 
tliat laws might colour, but that arms alone could maintain, ^^^' 

* Thej were origiiudly nine or ten thousand men (for Tacitus and Dion are not 
agreed upon the subject), divided into as many cohorts. Vitellins increased thein to 
f txteen thouaand, and, as far as we can learn nrom inscriptions, thej uerer afterwardi 
tLBk much below that number. See Lipeius de magnitudiue RomanA, i. 4. 

vol. I. H 
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hid U3ui*ped dominion, had gradually formed this powerful body d 
guards, in constant readiness to protect his person, to awe the senate, 
and either to prevent or to crush the first motions of rebellion, lie 
distinguished these favoured troops by a double pay and superior 
privileges ; but, as their formidable iispect would at once have alarmed 
and irritated the Roman people, three cohorts only were stationed n 
the capital ; whilst the remainder was dispersed in the adjacent towm 
of Italy.^ But after fifty years of peace and servitude, Tiberius 
ventured on a decisive measure, which for ever riveted the fetters d 
Their ^^8 couutry. Under the fair pretences of relieving Italy 

^^^- from the heavy burden of military quarters, and of intro- 

ducing a stricter discipline among the guards, ne assembled them at 
Rome in a permanent camp,^ which was fortified with skilful care,^ 
and placed on a commanding situation.^ 

Such formidable servants are always necessary, but often fatal, to 
Their the thronc of despotism. By thus introducinfir the Pne- 

strength and , . . i 

coufldtuce. torian guards as it were into the palace and the senate, the 
emperors taught them to perceive their own strength, and the weak- 
ness of the civil government ; to view the vices of their masters with 
familiar contempt, and to lay aside that reverential awe which dis- 
tance only and mystery can preserve towards an imaginary pover. 
In the luxurious idleness of an opulent city, their pride was nourished 
by the sense of their irresistible weight ; nor was it possible to conceal 
from them that the person of the sovereign, the authority of the 
senate, the public treasure, and the seat of empire, were all in their 
hands. To divert the Praetorian bands from these dangerous reflec- 
tions, the firmest and best-established princes were obliged to mix 
blandishments with commands, rewards with punishments, to flatter 
their pride, indulge their pleasures, connive at their irregularities, and 
10 purchase their precarious faith by a liberal donative ; which, since 

* Sueton. in August, c. 49. 

^ Tacit. Annal. iv. 2. Sueton. in Tiber, c. 37. Dion Cassius, 1, Ivii. [c 19] 
p. 867. 

* In the civil war between Vitellii s and Vespasian, the Prsetoiian camp was attadred 
and defended with all the machines used in the siege of the beet ^rtifiod dties. 
Tacit. Hist. iii. 84. 

* Close to the walls of the city, on the broad summit of the Quirinal and Viminal 
hills. See Nai'dini, Roma Antica, p. 174. Donatus de Roma Antiqua^ p. 46.* 



* The Castra did not stand on these disbanded the Pra>torian guards, and dit* 

liills, but to the east of them, beyond the mantled their camp (Tkmmvm. ii. 17 U 

agger of Servius Tullius aud betw^een the three sides of tlie walls were loft staud- 

Porta Vimiualis and the Porta Collina. ing, and the side towards tho dxj'WtM 

^^llell Aureliau surrounded Rome with u alone pulled down. See Beckar, HiBd* 

new line of walls, the walls of the Caittra bucli der Romischon Altorthiamir, f«i i 

formed part of the fortifications of the pt. 1, p. li^9. — S. 
city ; ami Mooordixif ly, when Constantine 
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the elevation of ClaudiuSi was exacted as a legal daim on the accefesion 
of every new emperor/ 

The advocates of the guards endeavoured to justify by argumtnt^ 
Ihe power which they asserted by arms; and to maintftin Tbeir 
that, according to the purest principles of the constitution, cE^uu* 
their consent was essentially necessary in the appointment of an 
emperor. The election of consuls, of generals, and of magistrates, 
however it had been recently usurped by the senate, was the ancient 
and undoubted right of the Roman people/ But where was the 
Roman people to be found? Not surely amongst the mixed mul- 
titude of slaves and strangers that filled the streets of Rome ; a servile 
populace, as devoid of spirit as destitute of property. The defenders 
of the state, selected from the flower of the Italian youth,^ and trained 
in the exercise of arms and virtue, were the genuine representatives 
of the people, and the best entitled to elect the military cliief of the 
republic. These assertions, however defective in reason, became 
unanswerable when the fierce Praetorians increased their weight by 
throwing, like the barbarian conqueror of Rome, their swords into 
the scale.' 

The Prsetorians had violated the sanctity of the throne by the 
atrocious murder of Pertinax ; they dishonoured the majesty Tbej offer 
of it by their subsequent conduct The camp was wiUiout to mie. 
a leader, for even the pnefect L^tus, who had excited the tempest, 
prudently declined the public indignation. Amidst the wild disorder, 
Sulpicianus, the emperor's father-in-law, and governor of the city, 
who had been sent to the camp on the first alarm of mutiny, was 
endeavouring to calm the fury of the multitude, when he was silenced 
by the clamorous return of the murderers, bearing on a lance the 
head of Pertinax. Though history has accustomed us to observe 
every principle and every passion yielding to the imperious dictates 
of ambition, it is scarcely credible that, in these moments of horror, 
Sulpicianus should have aspired to ascend a throne polluted with the 
recent blood of so near a relation and so excellent a prince. lie had 

* CUiudius, raised by the Boldient to the empire, was the first who gave a donative. 
He gave ^iiiyiri den^iy 120/. (Sueton. in Claud, c. in): when Marcuii, with his colleague 
Lucius VeruB, took quiet possea^ion of the throne, he gave viccm't, 1 60/., to each of 
the guards. Hist. August, p. 1^5. [Capitol. M. Anton, c. 7.] (Dion, I. Izxiii. [o. 8] 
p. 1231.) We may form some idea of the amount of these sums, by Hadrian's 
complaint that the promotion of a Ca'sar had cost him ter millic^^ two millions and a 
naif sterling. 

V Cicero de Legibus, iii. 3. The first book of Livy, and the second of Dionysius of 
Halicamavus, show the authority of the people, even in the election of the kings. 

* They were ori^^naUy recruited in Latium, Etniria, and the old colonies (Tacit. 
Annal. iv. 5). The emperor Otho compliments their vanity with the flattering tiUes 
of Itali« Alumni, Romana vere juventus. Tadt. Hist. i. 84. 

* In the nege of Rome by the Qauls. Sea Livy, v. 48. Plutarch, in Camill. [c. 29 1 
p. 143. 
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already Itcgun to use the only effectual argument, and to treat for tbe 
Imperial dignity; but tlie more prudent of the PrsRtorians, appro* 
nensivc that, in this private contract, they should not obtain a jost 
price for so valuable a commodity, ran out upon the ramparte, and, 
with a loud voice, proclaimed that the Roman world was to be di^ 
posed of to the best bidder by public auction.*® 

This infamous offer, the most insolent excess of military licence, 
It is pur- diffused an universal grief, shame, and indignation througb- 
juiiaii. out the city. It reached at lengili the ears of Didius 
March 28. Juliauus, a Wealthy senator, who, regardless of the public 
calamities, was indulging himself in the luxury of the table.** Hb 
wife and his daughter, his ireedmen and his parasites, easily con- 
vinced him that he descr\'ed the throne, and earnestly conjured him 
to embrace so fortunate an opportunity. The vain old man hastened 
to the Praetorian camp, where Sulpicianus was still in treaty with the 
guards, and began to bid against him from the foot of the rampart 
The unworthy negotiation was transacted by faithful emissaries, who 
oassed alternately from one candidate to the other, and acquainted 
each of them with the offers of his rival. Sulpicianus had already 
promised a donative of five thousand drachms (above one hundred 
and sixty pounds) to each soldier ; when Julian, eager for the prize, 
rose at once to the sura of six thousand two hundred and fifty drachms, 
or upwards of two hundred pounds sterling. The gates of the camp 
were instantly thrown open to the purchaser ; he was declared em- 
peror, and received an oath of allegiance from the soldiers, who 
retaiiuMl humanity enough to stipulate that he should panlon and 
fori^et the coni})etition of Sulpicianus/ 

It was now incumbent on the Pnctorians to fulfil the conditions of 
.luuan is ^^^^ ^^^^^- They pliiced their new sovereign, w hom they 
?^u!'!^Ti>y ser>'ed and despised, in the centre of their ranks, surn)unded 
thcKnato. i^ijj^ Q,^ every side with their siiicldt^, and conducted him in 
close order of battle throutrh tiie dcsi^rtcd streets of the city. The 
senate was commanded to assemble ; and those who had been the 
distinguished friends of Pertinax, or the personal enemies of Julian, 
found it necessiiry to affect a more than connnon share of satisfaction 

'« Dion, 1. Ixxiii. [e. 11] p. 1234. Herodijui, 1. ii. [c. G] p. 03. Hist. August, p. 60. 
[Spaiiian. Juliau. c. 2.] Though the three historiaus agree that it wm in fact uji 
auction, Herodl-ui alone aflirniH that it wha prochiinied as such by the soldiers. 

" Spartianufi softens the most odious port*? of the character and elevation of Juli;ixi. 

■ One of the princi|)al causes of the revenge on them the death of liis r*«>u-in- 

preference of Julianus by the soldiers was law. See Dion. i». 1234, [1. Ixxiii.J c. 11. 

the dexteritv with which he reminded Ih roil. ii. (*.. — W. 
tluMM that Sulpicianus would not fail to 
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at this happy revolution J ^ After Julian had filled the senate-house 
with armed soldiers, he expatiated on the freedom of his election, his 
own eminent virtues, and his full assurance of the affections of the 
senate. The obsequious assembly congratulated then* own and the 
public felicity ; engaged their allegiance, and conferred on him all the 
several branches of the Imperial power.*' From the senate Julian 
was conducted by the same military procession to take pos- Takes pos- 

session of 

session of the palace. The first objects that struck his tbepaiaoe. 
eyes were the abandoned trunk of Pertuiax, and the frugal entertain- 
ment prepared for his supper. The one he viewed with indifference ; 
the other with contempt A magnificent feast was prepared by his 
order, and he amused himself till a very late hour with dice and the 
performances of Pylades, a celebrated dancer. Yet it wjis observed 
that, after the crowd of flatterers dispersed, and left him to darkness, 
solitude, and terrible reflection, he passed a sleepless night ; revolving 
most probably in his mind his own rash folly, the fate of his virtuous 
predecessor, and the doubtful and dangerous tenure of an empire 
which had not been acquired by merit, but purchased by money.'* 

He had reason to tremble. On the throne of the world he found 
himself without a friend, and even without an adherent Tbepubik 
The guards themselves were ashamed of the prince whom <*'«*«>'«n^ 
their avarice had persuaded them to accept ; nor was there a citizen 
who did not consider his elevation with horror, as the last insult on 
the Roman name. The nobility, whose conspicuous station and ample 
possessions exacted the strictest caution, dissembled their sentiments, 
and met the affected civility of the emperor with smiles of com- 
placency and professions of duty. But the people, secure in their 
numbers and obscurity, gave a free vent to their passions. The 
streets and public places of Rome resounded with clamours and im- 

^ Dion Cassius, at tkat time prsetor, had been a personal enemy to Julian, 
Llxxiii. [c. 12] p. 1235. 

'^ Hist. Augiut.p. 61. [Spartian. Julian, c. 3.] We learn from thence one curious 
circumstance, that the new emperor, whatever had been his birth, was imuiudiutely 
agin'egated to the number of Patrician families.* 

^ Dion, 1. Ixxiii. [c. 13] p. 1235. Hist. August, p. 61. [Spartian. 1. c] I have 
endoavourod to blend into one consistent story the seeming contradictions of the two 
writers.^ 

* A new fragment of Dion shows some pieces at his death. Mai. Fragm. Vatican, 

shrewdness in the character of Julian, p. 2i0 — M. ^ 

When the senate voted him a golden statue, * The contradiction, as M- Quizot ob- 

be preferred cue of brass as more lasting, serves, is irreconciloable. He quotes both 

He ''had always observed," he said, ''that passages: in one Julianas is represented 

the statues of former emperors were soon as a miser, in the other as a voluptuarr. 

destroyed. Those of brass alone re- In the one he refuses to oat till the body 

luainad." The indignant historian odds of Pertinax has been buried, in the other 

that he was wrong. The virtue of sove- he gluts himself with every luxury almost 

rvtgrid alooe preserves their images: the in uio sight of his headless remains. — M. 
bnueu stjitue of Julian Vk'us bn>kon to 
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precatioiis. The enraged multitude affironted the person of Julian, 
rejected hid liberality, and, conscious of the impotence of their owd 
resentment, they called aloud on the lemons of the frontiers to assert 
the violated majesty of the Roman empire. 

The public discontent was soon difiused from the centre to the 
frontiers of the empire. The armies of Britain, of Syria, 
of Britain, and of Illyricum, lamented the death of Pertinax, in wboee 
Puinonim company, or under whose command, they had so often 
agaiiist fought and conquered. They received with surprise, with 
""**** indignation, and perhaps with envy, the extraordinaij in- 
telligence that the Praetorians had disposed of the empire by public 
auction ; and they sternly refused to ratify the ignominious bargaia 
Their immediate and unanimous revolt was fatal to Julian, but it was 
fatal at tlie same time to the public peace ; as the generals of the 
respective armies, Clodius Albinus, Pescennius Niger, and Septimius 
Severus, were still more anxious to succeed than to revenge the 
murdered Pertinax. Their forces were exactly balanced. Each of 
them was at the head of three legions, ^^ with a numerous train of 
auxiliaries ; and however different in their characters, they were all 
soldiers of experience and capacity. 

Clodius Albinus, governor of Britain, surpassed both his com- 
cuMiim petitors in the nobility of his extraction, which he derived 
Eritaiii. from some of the most illustrious names of the old republic.'* 
But the branch from whence he claimed his descent was sunk into mean 
circumstances, and transplanted into a remote province. It is difficult 
to form a just idea of his true character. Under the philosophic 
doak of austerity, he stands accused of concealing most of the vices 
which degrade human natiu^.^^ But his accusers are those venal 
writers who adored the fortune of Severus, and trampled on the ashes 
of an unsuccessfid rival. Virtue, or the appearances of virtue, recom- 
mended Albinus to the confidence and good opinion of Marcus ; and 
his preserving with the son the same interest which he had acquired 
with the father is a proof at least that he was possessed of a very 
flexible disposition. The favour of a tyrant does not always suppose 
a want of merit in the object of it ; he may, without intending it, 
reward a man of worth and ability, or he may find such a man uscfiil 
to his own service. It does not appear that Albinus served the sou 
of Marcus, either as the minister of his cruelties, or even as the 

'» Dion, 1. Ixxiii. [c. U] p. 1237. 

** Tho Postumian and the Cejonian ; the former of whom was rused to the rou* 
iulship in the fifth year after its institution. 

^ Spartionus, in his undigested collections, mixes up all the yirtues and all thi 
vices tlutt enter into the human composition, and bestows them on tibe same oljfeel 
Sueh, indeed, are many of the chnractara in the Augustan History. 
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aaaodate of his pleasures. He was employed in a distant bonour- 
ahle command, when he received a conJSdential letter fix)m the 
emperor, acquainting him of the treasonable designs of some discon- 
tented genends, and authorising him to declare himself the guardian 
and successor of the throne, by assuming the title and ensigns of 
Caesar.^® The governor of Britain wisely declined the dangerous 
honour, which would have marked him for the jealousy, or involved 
him in the approaching ruin, of Commodus. He courted power by 
nobler, or at least by more specious arts. On a premature report of 
the death of the emperor he assembled his troops ; and, in an eloquent 
discourse, deplored the inevitable mischiefs of despotism, described 
the happiness and glory which their ancestors had enjoyed under the 
consular government, and declared his firm resolution to reinstate the 
senate and people in their legal authority. This popular harangue 
was answered by the loud acclamations of the British legions, and 
received at Rome with a secret murmur of applause. Safe in the 
possession of his little world, and in the command of an army less 
distinguished indeed for discipline than for numbers and valour,^' 
Albinus braved the menaces of Commodus, maintained towards 
Pertinax a stately ambiguous reserve, and instantly declared against 
the usurpation of Julian. The convulsions of the capital added new 
weight to his sentiments, or rather to his professions, of patriotism. A 
regard to decency induced him to decline the lofty titles of Augustus 
and Emperor ; and he imitated perhaps the example of Galba, who, 
on a similar occasion, had styled himself the Lieutenant of the senate 
and people.'® 

Personal merit alone had raised Pescenuius Niger ftom an obscure 
birth and station to the government of Syria ; a lucrative J^***^^"* 
and important command, which in times of civil confusion syru. 
gave him a near prospect of the throne. Yet his parts seem to have 
been better suited to the second than to the first rank ; he was an 
unequal rival, though he might have approved himself an excellent 
lieutenant, to Severus, who afterwards displayed the greatness of his 
mind by adopting several usefid institutions from a vanquished 
enemy.*' In his government Niger acquired the esteem of the 
fioldiers and the love of the provincials. His rigid discipline fortified 
the valour and confirmed the obedience of the fonner, whilst the 
voluptuous Syrians were less delighted with the mild firmness of his 

•• HiBt. AugiMt. p. 79, 84. rCapitol. Clod. Albin. c. 2, 13.] 

** Pertinax, who eoTemed Bntain a few yean before, had been left for dead in a 
mutiny of the soldiera. Hist. Auruat. p. 54. [Capitol. Pertin. c. 3.] Yet they 
loved and regretted him; admirantibua earn virtutem cui iraaoebantur. 

** Sueton. in Galb. c. 10. 

** Hiat. August, p. 76. fSpariian. Pesconn. c 7.] 
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adroinistration than with the affability of his mannere and die appaiem 
pleasure with which he attended their frequent and pompous fiusdfak" 
As soon as the intelligence of the atrocious murder of Pcrtinax hid 
reached Antioch, the wishes of Asia invited Niger to assume the 
Imperial purple and revenge his death. The legions of the eastern 
frontier embraced his cause ; the opulent but unarmed provinces from 
the frontiers of ^Ethiopia *' to the Hadriatic cheerfully submitted to 
hb power ; and the kings beyond the Tigris and the Euphrates con- 
gratulated his election, and offered him their homage and servioeSb 
The mind of Niger was not capable of receiving this sudden tide of 
fortune : he flattered himself that his acces^on would be undisturbed 
by competition and unstained by civil blood ; and whilst he enjoyed 
the vain pomp of triumph, he neglected to secure the means of victoiy. 
Instead of entering into an effectual negotiation with the powerful 
armies of the West, whose resolution might decide, or at least must 
balance, the mighty contest; instead of advandng without delay 
towards Rome and Italy, where his presence was impatiently ex- 
pected,** Niger trifled away in the luxury of Antioch those irre- 
trievable moments which were diligently improved by the decisive 
activity of Severus.** 

The country of Pannonia and Dalmatia, which occupied the space 
pannonia between the Danube and the Hadriatic, was one of the last 
raaoa. and most difficult conquests of the Romans. In the defence of 

national freedora, two hundred thousand of these barbarians had once 
appeared in the field, alarmed the declining age of Augustus, and 
exercised the vigilant prudence of Tiberius at the head of the col- 
lected force of the empire.*^ The Pannonians yielded at length to 
the arms and institutions of Rome. Their recent subjection, however, 
the neighbourhood, and even the mixture, of the unconquered tribes, 
and perhaps the climate, adapted, as it has been observed, to the 
production of great bodies and slow minds,^^ all contributed to pre- 

** Herod. 1. ii. [c. 7] p. 68. The Chronicle of John Malala, of Antioch, shows the 
cealous attachment of his countrymen to these festivals, which at once gratified their 
superstition and their love of pleasure, 

^ A king of Thebes, in Egypt, is mentioned in the Augustan History [Spartiaii. 
P^cenn. c. 12] as an ally, and, indeed, as a i>er8onal friend of Niger. If Spartianus 
is not, as I strongly suspect, mistaken, he lias brought to light a dynasty of tributary 
princes totally unlmown to history. 

*• Dion, 1. Ixxiii. [c. 15] p. 1238. Herod. 1. ii. [c. 7, Jin.'] p. 67. A verse in every 
one's mouth at that time seems to express the genenil opinion of the three rivals : 
Optimus est Nljer, [^Ftiscns, which presei-ves the quantity — M.] bonus Afer^ pessimuis 
Alhm. Hist. August, p. 77. [Spartian. Pesccnn, c. 8.] 

** Herodian. 1. ii. [c. 8ym.] p. 71. 

* See an account of that memorable war in Velleius Paterculus, ii. 119, &c., who 
Borved in the army of Tiberius. 

^ Such is the reflection of Herodian, l.ii, [c. 9] p. 74. Will the mcMlem Austnans 
allow the iiiflueuce? 
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some renudns of their original ferocity, and, under the tame htic] 

imiform countenance of Roman provincials, the hardy features of tlie 

rSathres were still to be discerned. Then: warlike youth afforded an 

'OWxhauatible supply of recruits to the legions stationed on the banks 

of the Danube, and which, fi-om a perpetual warfare against the 

Germans and Sarmatians, were deservedly esteemed the best troops 

in the service. 

The Pannonian army was at this time commanded by Septimius 
Severus, a native of Africa, who, in the gradud ascent of seiaimiua 
priyate honours, had concealed his daring ambition, which ^^♦^™* 
was never diverted from its steady course by the allurements of 
pleasure, the apprehension of danger, or the feelings of liumanity.*** 
On the first news of the murder of Pertinax he assembled his troops, 
pmnted in the most lively colours the crime, the insolence, and tlie 
weakness of the Praetorian guards, and animated the legions to arms 
and to revenge. He concluded (and the peroration was thought 
extremely eloquent) with promising every soldier about four hundred 
pounds; an honourable donative, double in value to the infamous 
bribe with which Julian had purchased the empire.^' The 
acclamations of the army immediately saluted Severus with emperor ty 
the names of Augustus, Pertinax, and Emperor ; and he thus dodUiT' 
attained the lofty station to which he was invited by con- iSTIa. 
scions merit and a long train of dreams and omens, the ^p^^'^* 
fruitful ofispring either of his superstition or policy.'® 

The new candidate for empire saw and improved the peculiar 
advantage of his situation. His province extended to the Julian 
Alps, which gave an easy access into Italy ; and he remembered the 
saying of Augustus, That a Pannonian army might in ten days 
appear in sight of Rome.*^ By a celerity proportioned to Marches 
the greatness of the occasion, he might reasonably hope to *"^** ***^^* 
revenge Pertinax, punish Julian, and receive the homage of the 
senate and people as their lawful emperor, before his competitors, 

** Id the letter to Albinus already mentioned, C!ommodas accuaes Severus as one 
of the ambitious generals who censured his conduct and wished to occupy his place. 
Uist. August, p. 80. [Ci^itol. Clod. Albin. c. 2.] 

* Pannonia was too poor to supply such a sum. It was probably promised in the 
emip, and paid at Rome, after the victory. In fixing the sum, I have adopted the conjee* 
ture of Casaubon. See Hist. August, p. 65. Comment, p. 11 5. [Spartian. Sever, c. 5.1 

* Heiodion, 1. ii. [c. 1 1] p. 78. Severus was declared emperor on the banks of 
the Danube, either at Camuntum, according to Spartianus (Hist. August, p. 65) 
[Sever. 1. c], or elsn at Sabaria, according to Victor. [Epitom. c. 19.] Mr. Hume, 
m supposing that the birth and dignity of Severus were too much inferior to the 
Imperial crown, and that he march^ into Italy as general only, has not considered 
thirt transaction with his usual accuracy (Essay on the original contract)." 

'' Velleius Pftterculus, 1. ii. c. 111. We must reckon the march from the nearciit 
verge of Pannoniay and extend the sight of the city as far as two hundred miles. 

* The ruins of Camuntum are still Altenburg and Potronell; those of Sol Kuris 
yiiible near llaimbuig. between Deutsch- at Stoin am An^^or. — S. 
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Bcparatcd from Italy by an immense tract of sea and land, woe 
apprised of his success, or even of his election. During the whole 
expedition he scarcely allowed himself any moments for sleep or food; 
marching on foot, and in complete armour, at the head of hb oolumiK^ 
he insinuated himself into the confidence and affection of his troopB, 
pressed their diligence, revived their spirits, animated their bopesy 
and was well satisfied to share the hardships of the meanest aokher, 
whilst he kept in view the infinite superiority of his reward. 

The wretched Julian had expected, and thought himself prepared, 
AdvaDcrt to disputc the empire with the governor of Syria ; but in Ae 
iiMM invincible and rapid approach of the Pannonian legions be 

saw his inevitable ruin. The hasty arrival of every messenger in- 
creased his just apprehensions. He was successively informed that 
Severus had passed the Alps ; that the Italian cities, unwilling or 
unable to oppose his progress, had received him with the warmest 
professions of joy and duty ; that the important place of Ravenna had 
surrendered without resistance, and that the Hadriatic fleet was in the 
hands of the conqueror. The enemy was now within two hundred 
and fifty miles of Rome ; and every moment diminished the narrow 
span of life and empire allotted to Julian. 

He attempted, however, to prevent, or at least to protract, his ruin. 
Distil He implored the venal faith of the Praetorians, filled the 
of Julian ^.j^y ^.j^ unavailing preparations for war, drew lines round 
the suburbs, and even strengthened the fortifications of the palace ; 
as if those last intrenchraents could be defended, without hope of 
relief, against a victorious invader. Fear and shame prevented the 
guards from deserting his standard ; but they trembled at the name 
of the Pannonian legions, conunanded by an experienced general, and 
accustomed to vanquish the barbarians on the frozen Daimbe.^* They 
quitted, with a sigh, the pleasures of the baths and theatres, to put on 
arms whose use they had almost forgotten, and beneath the weight 
of which they were oj)pressed. The unpractised elephants, whose 
uncouth appearance, it was hoped, would strike terror into the army 
of the north, threw their unskilful riders ; and the awkward evolutior.s 
of the marines, drawn from the fleet of Miseimm, were an object of 
ridicule to the populace ; whilst the senate enjoyed, with secret 
pleasure, the distress and weakness of the usurper. ^^ 

" Tliis is uot a puerile figure of rhetoric, but an allusion to a real fact recorded by 
Dion, 1. Ixxi. [c. 7] p. 1181. It probably happened more than once. 

» Dion, 1. Ixiiii. [c. IG] p. 1238. Herodiau, 1. ii. [c. 11] p. 81. There is no Bun« 
proof of the military skill of the Romans than their first surmounting the idle terror, 
and afterwards disdaining the dangerous use, of olepliants in war." 



* Those elephants were kept for processions, perhi4)s for the games. See HenxV 
iu loo.^M. 
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Every motion of Julian betrayed his trembling perplexity. He 
inmsted that Sevanis should be declared a public enemy by hii oncer- 
the senate. He entreated that the Pannonian general might duct 
be associated to the empire. He sent public ambassadors of consular 
rank to negotiate with his rival ; he despatched private assassins to 
take away his life. He designed that the Vestal virgins, and all the 
colleges of priests, in their sacerdotal habits, and bearing before them 
the sacred pledges of the Roman religion, should advance in solemn 
procession to meet the Pannonian lemons ; and, at the same time, he 
vainly tried to interrogate, or to appease, the fates, by ma^c cere- 
monies and unlawful sacrifices.'^ 

Severus, who dreaded neither his arms nor his enchantments, 
guarded himself from the only danger of secret conspiracy ladewrted 
by the faithfid attendance of six hundred chosen men, who Pnetorbns. 
never quitted his person or their cuirasses, either by night or by day, 
during the whole march. Advancing with a steady and rapid course, 
be passed, without difficulty, the defiles of the Apennine, received 
into his party the troops and ambassadors sent to retard his progress, 
and made a short halt at Interamna, about seventy miles from Rome. 
His victory was ahready secure, but the despair of the Praetorians 
mi^t have rendered it bloody ; and Severus had the laudable ambi- 
tion of ascending the throne without drawing the sword.'^ His 
emissaries, dispersed in the capital, assured the guards, that, provided 
they would abandon their worthless prince, and the perpehtitors of 
the murder of Pertinax, to the justice of the conqueror, he would no 
longer consider that melancholy event as the act of the whole body. 
The faithless Praetorians, whose resistance was supported only by 
sullen obstinacy, gladly complied with the easy conditions, seized the 
greatest part of the assassins, and signified to the senate that they no 
longer defended the cause of Julian. That assembly, convoked by 
the consul, unanimously acknowledged Severus as lawful emperor, 
decreed divine honours to Pertinax, and pronounced a .ndeon- 
sentence of deposition and death agidnst his unfortunate Jj^J^'jJ 
successor. Jidian was conducted into a private apartment JJ^J/'**** 
of the baths of the palace and beheaded as a common j^^^* 
criminal, after having purchased, with an immense treasure, 

** Ilkt. Auffust. p. 02, 63.* [SpartiAn. Julian, e. 6, 7.] 

^ Victor [ds Canuur. c. 19, § 5 J, and EuiropioB, yiii. 9, mention a combat near the 
Milvian bridge, the Ponte Molle, uukuown to the better and mora ancient writera. 



* Qua; od speculum dicunt fieri in quo a practice somewhat similar to that of 

pueri pneligatis oculis, incantato vertioe, which our recent Egyptian traTollers re> 

reepicere dicuntur. * * Tunoque puer vi- late such extraordinary drcumstanceai 

dkse dkntur eiadventum Seren et Julian! See aluo Apuleios, Ormi. de HogiA. — M. 
daoeasioiiem. This seems to hare been 
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un auxious and precarious reign of only sixty-six days.^^ The almost 
incredible expedition of Severus, who, in so short a space of dmeii 
conducted a numerous army from the banks of the Danube to tho^ d 
the Tiber, proves at once the plenty of provisions produced by agri- 
culture and commerce, the goodness of the roads, the discipline of the 
legions, and the indolent subdued temper of the provinces.^'' 

The first cares of Severus were bestowed on two measures, the one 
DiBwace dictated by policy, the other by decency ; the revenge and 
JJriaS ^*™" the honours due to the memory of Pertinax^ Before the 
*^^'*^* new emperor entered Rome, he issued his commands to the 
Prsetorian guards, directing them to wait his arrival on a large plaio 
near the city, >*ithout arms, but in the habits of ceremony in whicli they 
were accustomed to attend their sovereign. lie was obeyed by those 
haughty troops, whose contrition was the effect of their just tenors 
A chosen ptirt of the lUyrian army encompassed them witli leveUcJ 
spears. Incapable of flight or resistance, they expected their fate iii 
silent consternation. Severus mounted th*e tribunal, sternly reproached 
them with perfidy and cowardice, dismissed them with ignominy from 
the trust which they had betrayed, despoiled them of their splendid 
ornaments, and banished them, on pain of death, to the distance of 
an hundred miles from the capitaL During the transaction another 
detachment had been sent to seize their anns, occupy their camp, and 
prevent the hasty consequences of their despair.''^ 

The funeral and consecration of Pertinax was next solemnized with 
Funonii cvcry circumstaiicc of sad magnificence.'® The senate, with 
^l»^of ^ melancholy ple;isure, performed the last rites to tha< 
i»cruiiax. excellent prince, whom they had loved and still regretted. 
The concern of his successor was probably less sincere : he esteemed 
tlie virtues of Pertinax, but those virtues would for ever have confined 
his ambition to a private station. Severus pronounced his funeral 
oration with studied eloquence, inward satisfaction, and well-acted 
sorrow; and by this pious regard to his memory, convinced the 
credulous multitude that he alone was worthy to supply his place 

» Dion, 1. Ixxui. [c. 17] p. 1240. Herodiaji, L ii. [c. 12, Jin,'} p. 83. Hist, 
August, p. 63. [Spartian. Julian, c. 8.] 

^ From these sixty -six days we must first deduct sixteen, aa Pertinax was mur- 
dered on the 28th of liiorcb, and Severus most probably elected on the i:>th of April 
(see Hist. August, p. 05 [Spartian. Sever, c. 5], and Tillemout, Hist, des KmpercurfS 
tom. iii. p. 393, note 7\ We cannot allow less than ten days after his election to 
put a numerous army m motion. Forty days remain for tins rapid march; and ai 
we may compute about eight hundred miles from Rome to the ueighl)ourhoo<l 
of Vienna, the army of Severus marched twenty miles every day, without halt or 
intermission. 

* Dion, 1. Ixxiv. [c. 1] p. 1241. Henxlian, 1. iL [c. 13] p. S4. 

* Dion (1. Ixxiv. [c. 4J p. 1244), who aijsisted at the c(>i*euiony na a senator, civw 
t most pompous description of it. 
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Sensible, however, tVat arms, not ceremonies, must assert his claim to 
the empire, he left Rome at the end of thirty days, and, without 
sufiering himself to be elated by this easy victory, prepared to 
encounter his more formidable rivals. 

The uncommon abilities and fortune of Severus have induced an 
elegant historian to compare him with the first and greatest saccwaor 
of the Caesars.*® The pM^lel is, at least, imperfect Where 2SK* 
shall we find, in the character of Severus, tbe commanding ^^ "*** 
superiority of soul, the generous clemency, and the various -A^iMnui.. 
genius, which could reconcile and unite the love of pleasure, the thirst 
of knowledge, and the fire of ambition ?*^ In one instance only they 
may be compared, with some degree of propriety, in the celerity of 
their motions and their civil victories. In less than four ^ ^^ 
years*' Severus subdued the riches of the East and the »»3-»»»- 
valour of the West He vanquished two competitors of reputation 
and ability, and defeated numerous armies provided with weapons 
and discipline equal to his own. In that age the art of fortification 
and the principles of tactics were well understood by all the Roman 
generals; and the constant superiority of Severus was that of an 
artist who uses the same instruments with more skill and industry than 
his rivals. I shall not, however, enter into a minute narrative of 
these military operations ; but as the two civil wars against Niger and 
against Albinus were almost the same in their conduct, event, and 
consequences, I shall collect into one point of view the most striking 
circumstances tending to develop the character of the conqueror and 
the state of the empire. 

Falsehood and insincerity, unsuitable as they seem to the dignity 
of public transactions, offend us with a less degrading idea conduct of 
of meanness than when they are found in the intercourse of civii 



wan. 



private life. In the latter, they discover a want of courage ; in the 
other, only a defect of power : and, as it is impossible for the most 
able statesmen to subdue millions of followers and enemies by their 
own personal strength, the world, under the name of policy, seems to 
have granted them a very liberal indulgence of craft and ^ruof 
dissimulation. Yet the arts of Severus cannot be justified sevems 
by the most ample privileges of state reason. He promised only to 
betray, he flattered only to ruin ; and however he might occasionally 

*• Herodiau, 1. iii. [c. 7] p. 112. 

*^ Though it U not, most assuredly, the intention of Lucan to exalt the character 
(if CsoKur, yet the idea he gives of that hero in the tenth book of the Pharsalia, where 
bo d(*r4'ribo8 him, at the same time, making love to Cleopatra, sustaining a siege 
agaiuKt the power of Egypt, and conversing with the sages of the country, is, in 
reality, the noblest panegyric. 

** iU'ckoning from his election, April 13, 193, to the death of Albinus, Fobniai^ 
19, 197. See Tillcmont's Chronology, 
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biiid himself by oaths and treaties, his conadenoe, obseqaioastaki 
interest, always released him from the inoonyenient obliga^ioa.^ 
K his two ^competitors, reconciled by their oommon danger, U 
towmrtu advanced upon him without delay, perhaps Seyerus irodi 
Niger ; j^y^ g^^ uudcr their united efibrt E[ad they even attacM 
him, at the same time, with separate views and separate armks^ tk 
contest might have been long and doubtfiiL But they fell, sbgif 
and successively, an easy prey to the arts as weU as arms of tbdr 
subtle enemy, lulled into security by the moderation of his proie8Bkn» 
and overwhelmed by the rapidity of his action. He first marched 
iigainst Niger, whose reputation and power he the most dreaded: 
but he declined any hostile declarations, suppressed the name of his 
antagonist, and only signified to the senate and people his intentioo 
of regulating the eastern provinces. In private, he spoke of Niger, 
his old friend and intended successor,^^ with the most afiectionate 
regard, and highly applauded his generous design of revenging the 
murder of Pertinax. To punish the vile usurper of the throne wis 
the duty of every Roman general To persevere in arms, and to resbt 
a lawful emperor, acknowledged by the senate, would alone render 
him criminal. ^^ The sons of Niger had fallen into his hands among 
the children of the provincial governors detained at Rome as pledges 
for the loyalty of their parents.** As long as the power of Niger 
inspired terror, or even respect, they were educated with the most 
tender care with the children of Severus himself; but they were soon 
involved in their father's ruin, and removed, first by exile and after- 
wards by death, from the eye of public compassion.*' 

AVhilst Severus was engaged in his eastern war he had reason to 
towards apprehend that the governor of Britain might pass the sea 
Aibtaus. Q^^ ^Y\e Alps, occupy the vacant seat of empire, and oppose 
his return with the authority of the senate and the forces of the West 
The ambiguous conduct of Albinus, in not assuming the Imperial 
title, left room for negotiation. Forgetting, at once, his professions 
of patriotism and the jealousy of sovereign power, he accepted the 
precarious rank of Caesar as a reward for his fatal neutrality. Till 
the first contest was decided, Severus treated the man whom he had 
doomed to destruction with every mark of esteem and regard. 

** Herodian, 1. ii. [c. 13] p. 85. 

** Whilst Severus was very dangerously ill, it was industriously given out ihMi be 



intended to appoint Niger and Albinus his successors. As he could not be 

with respect to both, he might not be so with regard to either. Yet Severus carried 

his hypocrisy so far as to profess that intention in the memoirs of his own life. 

*• Hist. August, p. 65. [Spartion. Sever, c. 8.] 

^ This practice, invented by C!ommodus, proved very useful to Sevems. He 
found at Rome the children of many of the principal adherents of his rivals; anil he 
employed them more than once to intimidate, or seduoe, the parents. 

** Herodian, 1. iii. [c. 5] p. 96. Hist. August, p. 67, 68. [Spartian. Sever, c 9, 10.] 
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Even in the letter in which he announced his victory over Niger, he 
ttyles Albinus the brother of his soul and empire, sends him the 
affectionate salutations of his wife Julia tuid his young family, and 
entreats him to preserve the armies and the republic faithfid to their 
common interest The messengers charged with this letter were 
instructed to accost the Csesar with respect, to desire a private 
audience, and to plunge their daggers into his heart^® The con- 
spiracy was discovered, and the too credulous Albinus at length passed 
over to the continent and prepared for an unequal contest with his 
rival, who rushed upon him at the head of a veteran and \'ictorious 
army. 

The military labours of Severus seem inadequate to the importance 
of his conquests. Two engagements,* the one near the Erentof 
Hellespont, the other in the narrow defiles of Cihcia, decided wan, 
the fate of his Syrian competitor ; and the troops of Europe asserted 
their usual ascendant over the effeminate natives of Asia.^' The 
battle of Lyons, where one hundred and fifty thousand Romans ^* 
were engaged, was equally fatal to Albinus. The valour of the 
British army maintained, indeed, a sharp and doubtful contest with 
the hardy discipline of the lUyrian lemons. The fame and person 
of Severus appeared, during a few moments, irrecoverably lost, till 
that warlike prince rallied his fainting troops and led them on to a 
decisive victory.** The war was finished by tliat memorable day. 

The civil wars of modem Europe have been distinguished, not only 
by the fierce animosity, but likewise by the obstinate perse- decided by 
verance, of the contending factions. They have generally i»tuet. 
been justified by some principle, or, at least, coloured by some pretext, 
of religion, ireedora, or loyalty. The leaders were nobles of inde- 
pendent property and hereditary influence. The troops fought like 
men interested in the decision of the quarrel ; and as military spirit 
and party zeal were strongly diffused throughout the whole com- 
munity, a vanquished chief was immediately supplied vrith new 
adherents eager to shed their blood in the same cause. But the 
Romans, after the fall of the republic, combated only for the choice 



^ Hist. August, p. 81 [Capitol. Clod. Albin. c. 1, teq,"], SputianuB has inaerted 
thia curioua letter at full length. 

* Cousult the third book of Herodiau, and the Mventy-fourth book of Didu 
Caaaiua. 

•• Dion, 1. Ixxv. [c. 6] p. 1260. 

M Dion, 1. Ixxv. [c. 6J p. 1261. Herodian, 1. iii. To. 71 p. 1 10. Hiat. Angust p. 6S. 
[Spartiau. Sever, o. 11.1 The battle was fought in the plain of Trevoux, three or fcur 
loagaes from Lyons. See THllemont, torn. iii. p. 406, note 18. 



* There were three actions, one near Cilicia, where Alexander conquered Da* 
C*y«ieasoiithaHeUespont,onenear Nicsea rius. Dion, Ixxiv. e. 6 [and 7]. H<i- 
in Bithjtti% tha third near the Imus in ro<liaii, iii. 2, 4 — W. 
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of masters. Under the standard of a popular candidate for empire 
a few enlisted from affection, some from fear, many frum iuterest. 
none from principle. The legions, nninflamed by party zeal, wm 
allured into civil war by liberal donatives and still more liberal pro- 
mises. A defeat, by disabling the chief from the performance of iui 
engagements, dissolved the mercenary allegiance of his followers, and 
left them to consult their own safety by a timely desertion of ao 
unsuccessful cause. It was of little moment to the provinces unda 
whose name they were o])presscd or governed ; they were driven by 
the impulsion of the present power, and, as soon as that power yielded 
to a superior force, they hastened to implore the clemency of the 
conqueror, who, as he had an immense debt to discharge, was obliged 
to sacrifice the most guilty countries to the avarice of his soldiers. 
In the vast extent of the Roman empire there were few fortified cities 
capable of protecting a routed army ; nor was there any person, or 
family, or order of men, whose natural interest, unsupported by the 
powers of government, was capable of restoring the cause of a sinkiag 
party.*^ 

Yet, in the contest between Niger and Severus, a single city deserves 
Siege of ^^ honourable exception. As Byzantium was one of the 
Hi-zanthun. gj-eatcst passagcs from Europe into Asia, it had been pro- 
vided with a strong garrison, and a fleet of five hundred vessels was 
andiored in the harbour. ^^ The impetuosity of Severus disappointed 
this prudent scheme of defence ; he left to his generals the sie<re of 
Byzantium, forced the less guarded passiige of the IIellesj)c>nt, and, 
impatient of a meaner enemy, pressed forward to encounter his rival. 
Byzantium, attacked by a numerous and increasing army, and after- 
wards by the whole naval power of the empire, sustained a siege of tl ree 
years, and remained faithful to the name and memory of Niger. The 
citizens and soldiers (we know not from what cause) were animated 
with equal fury ; several of the principal oflUcers of Niger, who 
desj)aircd of, or who disdained a pardon, had thrown themselves into 
this last refuge : the fortifications were esteemed impregnable, and, 
in the defence of the place, a celebrated engineer displayed all the 
ineclianic powers known to the ancients.^* Byzantium at leufrth 
surrendered to famine. The magistrates and soldiers were put tc 
the sword, the walls demolished, the privileges suppressed, and the 

*^ Montesquieu, Considdrationa sur la Gmndeur et la Decadence des Romaiiis, 
c. xii. 

^^ Most of these, ns may be supposed, were small open vessels; some, however 
wero p^allevH of two, and a few of three ranks of oars. 

** Tho eii;^inoer*« nanic was Priscus. His skill savetl his life, and he wa.i taken ii.tc 
tlio Korvico of the conqueror. For the particular facts of tho siego, consult Dl^n 
CiWflius (1. Ixxiv. [o. lUl p. li'jl), and Herodian (1. iii. [c. 0] p. 95): for tho thecry 
;>f it, tho fanciful chevalier de Folard may be looked into. Sec Polybe, torn, i p. ?6 
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destined capita] of the East subsisted only as an open village, subject 
to tlie insulting jurisdiction of Perinthus. The historian Dion, who 
had admired the flourishing, and lamented the desolate, state of 
Byzantium, accused the revenge of Severus for depriving the Roman 
people of the strongest bulwark against the barbarians of Pontus 
and Asia.** The truth of this observation was but too well justified 
in the succeeding age, when the Gothic fleets covered the Euxine, 
and passed through the undefended Bosphorus into the centre of the 
Mediterranean. 

Both Niger and Albinus were discovered and put to death in their 
flight from the field of battle. Their fate excited neither ^^ ^^ 
surprise nor compassion. They had staked their lives Niger and 
agamst the chance of empire, and suffered what they craei con- 
would have inflicted ; nor did Severus claim the arrogant of the dvn 
superiority of suffering his rivals to live in a private station. 
But his unforgiving temper, stimulated by avarice, indulged a spirit 
of revenge where there was no room for apprehension. The most 
considerable of the provincials, who, without any dislike to the for- 
tunate candidate, had obeyed the governor under whose authority 
they were accidentally placed, were punished by death, exile, and 
especially by the confiscation of their estates. Many cities of the 
East were stripped of their ancient honours, and obliged to pay into 
the treasury of Severus four times the amount of the sums contributed 
by them for the service of Niger.** 

Till the final decision of the war the cruelty of Severus was in some 
measure restrained by the uncertainty of the event and his Animosity 
pretended reverence for the senate. The head of Albinus, JJ^J'Se 
accompanied with a menacing letter, announced to the •*"**• 
Romans that he was resolved to spare none of the adherents of his 

'* Notwithstanding the authority of Sportianus and some modem Greeks, we may 
be aMured, from Dion and llerodian, that Byzantium, many years after the death of 
Sererus, lay in ruins.* 

•• Dion, I. Ixxiv. [c. 8] p. 1250. 



* There is no contradiction between of Dion. Perhaps the latter mentioned it 

the relation of Dion and that of Spar- in some of the fragments of his history 

tianua and the modem Qreeks. Dion which have been lost. As to Herodian, 

does not say that Severus destroyed By- his expressions are evidently exaggerated, 

Buitium, but that he deprived it of its and he has been ^ilty of so many inac- 

CraDoliises and privileges, stripped the in- curacies in the history of Severus, that 

habitants of their property, razed the for- we have a right to suppose one in this 

tificatiuns, and subjected the city to the passage.— 0. from W. Wenck and M. 

juriedictiun of Perinthus. Tlierefore, Guisot have omitted to cite Zosimus, who 

when Spartianus, Suidas, Cedrenus, say mentions a particular portico built by 

that Severus and his son Antoninus re- Severus, and called apparentiy by hu 

stored to Byzantium its rights and frau- name. Zoeim. Hist. ii« c. 30. p. 1 St« 

ehises, ordered temples to be built, &c., 153, edit. Ileyne. — M. 
iliis is easily reconciled with the relation 
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icnfortunate competitors. He was irritated by the jiist suspidcii tbat 
he had never possessed the affections of the senate, and he concealed 
his old malevolence under the recent discovery of some treasonabk 
correspondences. Thirty-five senators, however, accused of having 
favoured the party of Albinus, he freely pardoned, and, by his sab- 
sequent behaviour, endeavoured to convince them that he had for- 
gotten, as well as forgiven, their supposed offencea But, at the 
same time, he condemned forty-one ^^ other senators, whose names 
history has recorded ; their wives, children, and clients attended 
them in death, and the noblest provincials of Spain and Gaul were 
involved in the same ruin.* Such ri^d justice, for so he termed it, 
was, in the opinion of Severus, the only conduct capable of ensaring 
peace to the people or stability to the prince ; and he condescended 
sUghtly to lament that, to be mild, it was necessary that he should 
first be cruel.*® 

The true interest of an absolute monarch generally coincides with 
Thewto- that of his people. Their numbers, their wealth, their 

doni And 

loflUce of order, and their security are the best and only foundations 
manL " of his real greatness ; and were he totally devoid of virtue, 
prudence might supply its place, and would dictate the same rule of 
conduct. Severus considered the Roman empire as his property, and 
had no sooner secured the possession, than he bestowed his care 
on tlie cultivation and improvement of so valuable an aoquisitioa 
Salutary laws, executed with inflexible firmness, soon corrected most 
of the abuses with which, since the death of Marcus, every part of 
the government had been infected. In the administration of justice, 
the judgments of the emperor were characterised by attention, di&- 
cemment, and impartiality ; and, whenever he deviated from the 
strict line of equity, it was generally in favour of the poor and 
oppressed ; not so much indeed from any sense of humanity, as fit)m 
the natural propensity of a despot to humble the pride of greatness, 
and to sink all his subjects to the same common level of absolute 
dependence. His expensive taste for building, magnificent shows, 

"^ Dion (1. Ixzv. [c. 8] p. 1262); only twenty -nine senators are mentioned by hinif 
but forty-one are named in the Augustan History, p. 69 [Spartian. Sever, c \^]t 
among whom were six of the name of Pescennius. Herodian (I. iii. [c 8] p. H^) 
speaks in general of the cruelties of Severus. 

•• AureUus Victor. 

* A new fragment of Dion describes rmi ^ km) i* rtS ^•V* r^^nrmurfa' 

the state of Rome during this contest. «-xi«f i>«MJr««rr«. Mai. Fragm. VaticaD. 

All pretended to be on the side of Severus; p. 227. Severus told the senate he would 

but their secret sentiments were often be- rather have their hearts than their votes, 

traced by a change of countenance on the Ta7f yf^vx^^s /»« ftXiTrt, xcu f^n rmss ^n^»r 

arrival of some sudden report. Some fui^n. Ibid. — M. 
were detected by overacting their loyalty, 
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and, above all, a constant and liberal distribution of com and pro- 
visions, were the surest means of captivating the affection of the 
Roman people.^' The misfortunes of civil discord were General 
obliterated. The calm of peace and prosperity was once proqMrity. 
more experienced in the provinces; and many cities, restored by 
the munificence of Severus, assumed the title of his colonies, and 
attested by public monuments their gratitude and felicity.*® The 
fame of the Roman arms was revived by that warlike and successful 
emperor,*^ and he boasted, with a just pride, that, having received 
the empire oppressed with foreign and domestic wars, he left it esta- 
blished in profound, universal, and honourable peace/' 

Although the wounds of civil war appeared completely healed, its 
mortal poison still lurked in the vitals of the constitution. ReUxAUoD 
Severus possessed a considerable share of vigour and ability ; diadpune. 
but the daring soid of the first Cffisar, or the deep policy of Augustus, 
were scarcely equal to the task of curbing Uie insolence of the 
victorious legions. By gratitude, by misguided policy, by seeming 
necessity, Severus was induced to relax the nerves of discipline/' 
The vanity of his soldiers was flattered with the honour of wearing 
gold rings ; their ease was indulged in the permission of living with 
their wives in the idleness of quarters. He increased their pay 
beyond the example of former times, and taught them to expect, 
and soon to claim, extraordinary donatives on every public occasion 
of danger or festivity. Elated by success, enervated by luxury, and 
raised above the level of subjects by their dangerous privileges,** 
they soon became incapable of military fatigue, oppressive to the 
country, and impatient of a just subordination. Their officers asserted 
the superiority of rank by a more profuse and elegant luxury. There 
is still extant a letter of Severus, lamenting the licentious state of the 

* Dion, 1. IxztL [o. 1] p. 1272. Hist. August, p. 67. fSpartian. Sever, c. 8.] 
SeTerus oelebrated toe BecuJar games with extraordinary magnificence, and he left in 
the public granaries a provision of com for seven years, at the rate of 75,000 modii, 
or about 2500 quarters, per day. I am persuaded that the granaries of Severus 
were suppUed for a long term, but I am not less persuaded that policy on one hand, 
and admiration on the other, magnified the hoard far beyond itd tine contents. [Cf. 
Hist. Aug. p. 73 (&Murt. Sever, c. 23).] 

** See Spanheims treatise of ancient medals, the inscriptions, and our learned 
traTellen Spon and Wheeler, Shaw^ Pocock, &c., who, in Africa, Greece, and Aaxii, 
have found more monuments of Severus than of any other Roman emperor whatsoever. 

** He carried his victorious arms to Seleucia and Ctesiphon, the ci4>itals of the 
Parthian monarchy. I shaU have occasion to mention this war in its proper place. 

** Etican m Brttannis, was his own just and emphatic expression. Hist. August. 73. 
[Spartian. Sever, c. 23.] 

** Herodian, 1. iii. [o. 8] p. 115. Hist. August, p. 68. [^lartian. Sever, c. 12.] 

** Upon the insolence and privileges of the soldiers, the 16th satire, falsely ascrioed 
to Juvenal, may be consulted ; the stvle and circumstances of it woidd induce m$ 
to believe that it was composed under the reign of Severus, or that of his son. 

6 ^ 
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army,* flnd **xhorting one of his generals to begin the necessary rdat- 
mation from the tribuiies themselves; since, as he justly observes, 
the officer who has forfeited the esteem, will never command the 
obedience, of his soldiers.*^^ Had the emperor pursued tlie train 
of reflection, he would have discovered that the primary cause of 
this general corruption might be ascribed, not, indeed, to the 
example, bat to the pernicious indulgence, however, of the coni- 
mander-in-chief. 

The Praetorians, who murdered their emperor and sold the empire, 
New eau- had rcccivcd the just punishment of their treason : but the 

bllsUincnt , i j ... - , 

of th.? necessary, thouffh dangerous, mstitution of sruards, was soon 

guard*. restored on a new model by Severus, and increased to four 
times the ancient number.*® Formerly these troops had been 
recruited in Italy ; and as the adjacent provinces gradually imbibed 
the softer manners of Rome, the levies were extended to Macedonia, 
Noricum, and Spain. In the room of these elegant troops, better 
adapted to the pomp of courts than to the uses of war, it was establisbed 
by Severus, that from all the legions of the irontiers the soldiers 
most distinguished for strength, valour, and fidelity should be occa- 
sionally draughted, and promoted, as an honour and reward, into 
the more eligible service of the guards.®' By this new institution the 
Italian youth were diverted from the exercise of arms, and the capital 
was terrified by the strange aspect and manners of a multitude of 
barbarians. But Severus flattered himself that the legions would 
consider these chosen Praetorians as the representatives of the whole 
military order; and that the present aid of fifty thousand men, 
superior in arms and appointments to any force that could be brought 
into the field against them, would for ever crush the hopes of rebellion, 
and secure the empire to himself and his posterity. 

The command of these favoured and formidable trtiops soon became 
Theofflco ^^^ ^^^ office of the empire. As the government dege- 
rianprni ucratcd iuto military despotism, the Pratoriau praefect, 
foct. who in his origin had been a simple captain of the guards,*^ 

•* Hist. August, p. 75. fSpartian. Pesceiin. c. 3.] 
•« Herodiau, 1. iii. [c. 13] p. 131. 
•^ Diou, 1. Ixxiv. [o. 2] p. 1243. 



• Not of the army, but of the troops in *» Although the Prfftorian prrcfect 

Gaul. The contents of this letter seem to at first only the commander of the guards, 

prove that Severus was really anxious to and far inferior to the Prwfectus Urhi, 

restore discipline. Ilerodian ia the only yet from his very position he had from 

historian who accuses him of being the the first great power and uifluencc. To 

first cause of its relaxation. — Q. from W. guard against the misuse of this power, 

Spartianus mentions his increase of the Augustus took two precautions, first, by 

JHiy. — M. divitUng the command between txry 
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was placed not only at the head of the army, but of the linance.-, ami 
^▼en of the law. In every department of administration he repre- 
sented the person, and exercised the authority, of the emperor. The 
first praefect who enjoyed and abused this immense power was Plau- 
tianus, the favourite minister of Severus. His reign lasted above ten 
years, till the marriage of his daughter with the eldest son of the 
emperor, which seemed to assure his fortune, proved the occasion of 
his ruin.^® The animosities of the palace, by hritating the ambition 
and alarming the fears of Plautianus, threatened to produce a revo- 
lution, and obliged the emperor, who still loved him, to consent witli 
reluctance to his death.^* After the fall of Plautianus, an eminent 
lawyer, the celebrated Papinian, was appointed to execute the motlev 
office of Praetorian praefect 

Till the reign of Severus the virtue, and even the good sense, of 
the emperors had been distinguished by their real or rheaenate 
affected reverence for the senate, and by a tender regard by^^uuSy 
to the nice frame of civil policy instituted by Augustua despotism. 
But the youth of Severus had been trained in the implicit obedience 
of camps, and his riper years spent in the despotism of military com- 
mand. His haughty and inflexible spirit could not discover, or would 
not acknowledge, the advantage of preserving an intermediate power, 
however imaginary, between the emperor and the army. He dis- 
dained to profess himself the servant of an assembly that detested his 
person and trembled at his frown ; he issued his commands where 

** One of hifl most daring and wanton acts of power was the castration of an 
hundred free Romans, some of them married men, and even fathers of families, 
merely that his daughter, on her marriage with the young emperor, might be attended 
by a train of eunuchs worthy of an eastern queen. Dion, I. Ixxvi. [c. 1 J p. 1271. 

" Dion, 1. Ixxvi. [c. 4] p. 1274. Herodian, 1. iiL [c. 12] p. 122, 129. The 
grammarian of Alexandria seems, as is not unusual, much better acquainted with 
this mysterious transaction, and more assured of the guilt of Plautianus, than the 
Roman senator ventures to bo. 



prefects ; and, secondly, by choosing secondly, by giving them jurisdiction in 

them exclusively from the equestrian all civil and criminal cases. They appear 

order. The wisdom of the first precaution to have obtained civil jurisdiction for the 

was sho^'n by the peril to which Tiberius first time under Hadrian. As the prsDfects 

was exposed by intrusting to Sejanus the were regarded as the representatives of 

sole command ; and the second continued the emperors, they came to exerciM all 

to be observed till the reign of Alexander the functions of the emperors. Thus 

Severus, when all danger to the monarchy they possessed not only the supreme mili- 

from the infiuence of the senate had en- tary and judicial authority, but even 

tirely di£;ipi>6ared. (Lamprid. Alex. Sever, legislative powerB, and the control of the 

c. 10 ) AfU*r the reign of Tiberius there finances and the provinces. Ilcnce the 

w««re generally two praefects, though oc- office lost its exclusively military charac 

casionally we find only one, as in the case ter, and was frequently held by civilians. 

of Plautianus under Septimius Severus, See Drakenborch, De Officio Pncfecti 

and aooietimcs even three. (See c. 4, Pnutorio, Traj. ad Khon. 1707; Marquardt 

note 20.) The power of the pncfects was in Becker's Haudbuch dcr Riimischeu 

extended, first, by placing all the troops Altcrthiimer, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 28C, scv|. 

in the empire under their authority, and, — S. 
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018 request would have proved as effectual ; assumed tne conduct and 
style of a sovereign and a conqueror, and exerdsed, without disguise, 
the whole legislatiTe as well as the executive power. 

The victory over the senate was easy and inglorious. Every ej« 
£r fS' ^^^ every passion were directed to the supreme magistrate, 
Imperial who posscsscd the anus and treasure of the state ; whilst 
tive. the senate, neither elected by the people, nor guarded bj 

military force, nor animated by public spirit, rested its declining 
authority on the frail and crumbling basis of ancient opinion. The 
fine theory of a republic insensibly vanished, and made way for the 
more natural and substantial feelings of monarchy. As the fineedom 
and honours of Rome were successively communicated to the pro- 
vinces, in which the old government had been either unknown or wai 
remembered with abhorrence, the tradition of republican maxims 
was gradually obliterated. The Greek historians of the age of the 
Antonines^® observe, with a malicious pleasure, that, although the 
sovereign of Rome, in compliance with an obsolete prejudice, 
abstained from the name of king, he possessed the full measure oi 
regal power. In the reign of Severus the senate was filled with 
polished and eloquent slaves from the eastern provinces, who justified 
personal flattery by speculative principles of servitude. These new 
advocates of prerogative were heard with pleasure by the court, and 
with patience by the people, when they inculcated the duty of ]>assive 
obedience, and descanted on the inevitable mischiefs of freedom. 
The lawyers and the historians concurred in teaching that the Imperial 
authority was held, not by the delegated commission, but by the 
irrevocable resignation of the senate ; that the emperor was freed 
from the restraint of ciril laws, could command, by his arbitrary will, 
the lives and fortunes of his subjects, and might dispose of the empire 
as of his private patrimony."* The most eminent of the civil lawyers, 
and particularly Papinian, Paulus, and Ulpian, flourished under the 
house of Severus ; and the Roman jurisprudence, having closely united 
itself with the system of monarchy, was supposed to have attained its 
fiiU maturity and perfection. 

The contemporaries of Severus, in the enjoyment of the peace and 
^lory of his reign, forgave the cruelties by which it had been intro- 
duced. Posterity, who experienced the fatal eflects of his maxims 
and example, justly considered him as the principal author of the 
decline of the Roman empire. 

"^ Appian in Proocm. [c. 6.] 

^' Dion Casaius seems to have written with no other view than to form these opiuioxu 
into an historical system. The Pandects will show how assiduously the lawyew, on 
their side, laboured in the cause of prerogative. 
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CHAPTER VL 

The Dkatu op Seyebub — Ttbamnt of Cabacalla — Uburpation op 

MiCEINUS — F^LUES OP ElAOABALUB — YlRTUEB OP ALEXANDER SeVEBUB 
— LICENTIOU8KE88 OF THE AbMT — GeNEBAL StATE OF THE RoMAN 

Finances. 

The ascent to greatness, however steep and dangerous, may enter- 
tain an active spirit with the consciousness and exercise of oreataeM 
its own powers : but the possession of a throne could never JSJt^S****" 
yet afford a lasting satisfaction to an ambitious mind. This ^^^^^ 
melancholy truth was felt and acknowledged by Severus. Fortune 
and merit had, from an humble station, elevated him to the first place 
among mankind. '' He had been all things," as he said himself, 
*^ and all was of little value." * Distracted with the care, not of 
acquiring, but of preserving an empire, oppressed iinth age and 
infirmities, careless of fame,^ and satiated with power, all his pro- 
spects of life were closed. The desire of perpetuating the greatness 
of his family was the only remaining wish of his ambition and 
paternal tenderness. 

Like most of the Africans, Severus was passionately addicted to 
the vain studies of magic and divination, deeply versed in His wir« 
the interpretation of dreams and omens, and perfectiy Juua. 
acquainted with the science of judicial astrology ; which, in almost 
every age except the present, has maintained its dominion over the 
mind of man. He had lost his first wife whilst he was governor of 
the Lyonnese Gaul.' In the choice of a second he sought only to 
connect himself with some favourite of fortune ; and as soon as he 
had discovered that a young lady of Emesa in Syria had a royal 
nativity^ he solicited and obtained her hand.^ Julia Domna (for that 
was her name) deserved all that the stars could promise her. She 
possessed, even in an advanced age, the attractions of beauty,^ and 

* Hist. August, p. 71. [Spart. Sever, c. 18.] "Omnia fui, et nihU expedit.** 
< Dion Causiiia, 1. IxxyL [c. 16] p. 1284. 

^ About the year 186. M. de TiUemout is miserably embarrsMed with a pamge 
of Dion, in which the empress Faustina, who died in the year 1 75, is introduced as 
having contributed to the marriage of Severus and Julia (1. Izxiv. [0. 3] p. 1243). 
The learned compiler forgot that Dion is relating, not a real fact, out a dream of 
Severus ; and dreams are circumscribed to no limits of time or space. Did M. de 
Tillemoct imagine that marriages were consummated in the temple of Venus at Rome f 
MUU des Empereurs, tom. iii p. 389, Note 6. 

* Hwt. August, p. 65. [Spartian. Sever, c. 3.] 

* Hist \ugust. p. 89. (spartian. Caracal, c. 10.] 
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tmited to a lively imagination a firmneas of mind aud strength of 
judgment seldom bestowed on her sex. Her amiable qualities neier 
made any deep impression on the dark and jealous temper of her 
nusband; but, m her son's reign, she administered the prindpd 
afiFairs of the empire with a prudence that supported his authority, 
and with a moderation that sometimes corrected his wild extrava- 
gancies.* Julia applied herself to letters and philosophy with some 
success aud with the most splendid reputation. She was the pa- 
troness of every art, and the friend of every man of genius.' Tbt 
grateful flattery of the learned has celebrated her virtues ; but, if we 
may credit the scandal of ancient history, chastity was very fer fttmi 
being the most conspicuous virtue of the empress Julia.® ' 

Two sons, Caracalla® and Geta, were the fruit of this marriage, 
Their two and the destined heirs of the empire. The fond hopes of 
aShl and the father, and of the Roman world, were soon disappointed 
^*^ by these vain youths, who displayed the indolent security 

of hereditary princes, and a presumption that fortune would supply 
the place of merit and application. Without any emulation of virtue 
or talents, they discovered, almost from their infancy, a fixed and 
implacable antipathy for each other. 

Their aversion, confirmed by years, and fomented by the arts of 
Their mu- their interested favourites, broke out in diildish, and gra 
BiSn tJeach dually in more serious, competitions ; and at length divided 
"'**'''• the theatre, the circus, and the court into two factionis 

actuated by the hopes and fears of their respective leaders. The 
prudent emperor endeavoured, by every expedient of advice and autho- 
rity, to allay this growing animosity. The unhappy discord of his 
sons clouded all his prospects, and threatened to overturn a throve 
raised with so much labour, cemented with so much bltx)d, and 
guarded with every defence of arras and treasure. With an impartial 
hand he maintained between them an exact balance of favour, con- 
ferred on both the rank of Augustus, with the revered name of 

« Dion Cassius, 1. IxxviL [c. 18] p. 1304 [I Ixxviii. c. 4], 1312. 
See a clissertatiou of Meuago, at the end of his edition of Diogenes Laertiut, do 
Fojminis PhilosophiB. 

• Dion, 1. Ixxvi. [c. 16] p. 1285. Aureliua Victor. [De Cks. xx. 23.] 

' l^assianufi was his first name, as it had been that of his maternal grandfather. 
Durinj^ his reign he assimied the appellation of Antoninus, which is employed by 
lawyers and ancient historians. After his death the public indignation loiuleil him 
with the nicknames of Tarsuitus and Caracalla. The first was borrowed from a 
celebrated gladiator, the second from a long Gallic gown which he distributed to the 
people of Rome.** 

• The glowing «haracter of Julia given calla. See the note of Reinianis on Di« ii, 
by Gibbon is takc.i from Dion, whil«t p. 1304. — S. 

the other authorities speak very unfavour- ** Modem writers usually call him 
Rbly of her, and even charge her with an Caracalla, but Ctu*acallus is the form 
incestuous intercourse with her son Cara- found in the ancient writers. — S. 
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Antoninus; and for the first time the Roman world beheid tliree 
emperors.^® Yet even thb equal conduct served only to Three em- 
intiame the contest, whilst the fierce Caracalla asserted the ^^^ 
right of primogeniture, and the milder Geta courted the affections of 
the people and the soldiers. In the anguish of a disappointed father, 
Severus foretold that the weaker of his sons would fall a sacrifice to 
the stronger ; who, in his turn, would be ruined by his own vices. ^^ 

In these drcumstances the intelligence of a war in Britain, and of 
an invasion of the province by the barbarians of the North, The caie- 
was received with pleasure by Severus. Though the vigi- a.d. 208. 
lance of his lieutenants might have been sufficient to repel the distant 
enemy, he resolved to embrace the honourable pretext of withdrawing 
his sons fix)m the luxury of Rome, which enervated their minds and 
irritated their passions ; and of inuring their youth to the toils of war 
and government Notwithstanding his advanced age (for he was 
above three-score), and his gout, which obliged him to be carried in 
a litter, he transported himself in person into that remote island, 
attended by his two sons, his whole court, and a formidable army. 
He immediately passed the walls of Hadrian and Antoninus, and 
entered the enemy's country with a design of completing the long 
^attempted conquest of Britain. He penetrated to the northern ex- 
tremity of the island without meeting an enemy. But the concealed 
ambuscades of the Caledonians, who hung unseen on the rear and 
Hanks of his army, the coldness of the climate, and the severity of a 
winter march across the hills and morasses of Scotland, are reported 
to have cost the Romans above fifty thousand men. The Caledonians 
at length yielded to the powerful and obstinate attack, sued for peace, 
and surrendered a part of their arms and a large tract of territory. 
But their apparent submission lasted no longer thaii the present 
terror. As soon as the Roman legions had retired they resumed 
their hostile independence. Their restless spirit provoked Severus to 
send a new army into Caledonia, with the most bloody orders, not to 
subdue but to extirpate the natives. They were saved by the death 
of their haughty enemy. ^'^ 

This Caledonian war, neither marked by decisive events nor 
attended with any importiint consequences, would ill de- nn»iami 
serve our attention ; but it is supposed, not without a con- *»**^«»«««- 
siderable degree of probability, that the invasion of Severus is con- 
nected with the most shining period of the British history or fable. 

'® The elevation of Caracalla is fixed by the nccurate M. de TiUemont to the year 
IDS; the aaaociation of Geta to the year 208. 

" Herodian, I. iii. [c. 13] p. 130. The lives of Camcallu and Geta, m the Au^niatao 
History. 

" DioH, 1. Ixxvi. fc. 12] p. 1280, &o. Herodian, L ui. fc 14, sq.] p. 132, 8tc. 
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Fingal, whose fame, with that of his heroes and bards, has beei 
revived in our language by a recent publication, is said to have oon- 
manded the Caledonians in that memorable juncture, to have diHied 
the power of Severus, and to have obtaiued a signal victoiy on the 
banks of the Carun, in which the son of the King of the WoMj 
Caracul, fled from his arms along the fields of his pride J ^ Sometfaiif 
of a doubtful mist still hangs over these Highland traditions ; nor en 
it be entirely dispelled by the most ingenious researches of modem 
criticism ;^^ but, if we could with safety indulge the pleasing sop- 
contniBtof position that Fingal lived and that Ossian sung, the 
nunslud' striking contrast of the situation and manners of the ocmi- 
the Romans, tending uations might amuse a philosophic mind. The 
parallel would be little to the advantage of the more civilized 
people, if we compared the unrelenting revenge of Severus with 
the generous clemency of Fingal; the timid and brutal cruelty of 
Caracalla with the bravery, the teudemess, the elegant genius of 
Ossian ; the mercenary chiefs who, from motives of fear or interest, 
served under the Imperial standard, with the free-bom warriors 
who started to arms at the voice of the king of Morven ; if, in a 
word, we contemplated the untutored Caledonians glowing with the 
warm virtues of nature, and the degenerate Romans polluted witlf 
the mean vices of wealth and slavery. 

The declining health and last illness of Severus inflamed the wild 
Ambition ambition and black passions of Caracalla's soul. Impatient 
caiia. of any delay or division of empire, he attempted, more than 

once, to shorten the small remainder of his father's days, and endea- 
voured, but without success, to excite a mutiny among the troop.'* 
The old emperor had often censured the misguided lenity of Marcus, 
who, by a single act of justice, might have saved the Romans from the 
tyranny of his worthless son. Placed in the same situation, he ex- 
perienced how easily the rigour of a judge dissolves away in the 

" Osaian'a Poems, vol. i. p. 175. 

'* That the Caracul of Ossian is the Caracalla of the Roman history is, perhi^ 
the only point of British antiquity in which Mr. Macpherson and Mr. Whitaker are of 
the same opinion; and yet the opinion is not without difficulty. In the Caledonian 
war the son of Severus was known only by the appellation of Antoninus, and it may 
seem strange that the Highland bard should describe him by a nickname, invented 
four years afberwiurds, scarcely used by the Romans till after the death of that 
emperor, and seldom employed by the most ancient historians. See Dion, 1. IxxviiL 
"c. 9] p. 1317. Hist. August, p. 89. [Spartian. Caracal, c. 9.] AureL Victor. 
[Epitome, c. 21.] Euseb. m Chron. ad ann. 214.* 

«» Dion, 1. Ixxvi. fc. 14] p. 1282. Hist. August, p. 72. [Spartian. Sever, c 20.] 
Aurel. Victor. 

*■ The lustorical authority of Hacpher- Qibbon (Misc. Works, vol. ii. p. 100), 

Bon*fl Ossian has not increased since Gib- attempts, not very successfully, to w«dtec 

bon wrote. We mav, indeed, consider it this objection of the historian. -M. 
exploded. Mr. Whitaker, in a letter to 
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tenderneaB of a parent He deliberated, he threatened, but he oould 
nut punish ; and this last and only instance of mercy was more fatal 
to the empire than a long series of cruelty.** The cQsorder 
of his mind irritated the pains of his body ; he wished im- ^'^ 
patiently for death, and hastened the instant of it by his tionofbjs 
impatience. He expired at York, in the sixty-fifth year of a.i>. an, 
his life, and in the eighteenth of a glorious and successful 
reign. In his last moments he recommended concord to his sons, and 
his sons to the army. The salutary advice never reached the heart, 
or even the understanding, of the impetuous youths ; but the more 
obedient troops, mindful of their oath of allegiance and of the autho« 
rity of their deceased master, resisted the solicitations of Caracalla, 
and proclaimed both brothers emperors of Rome. The new princes 
soon left the Caledonians in peace, returned to the capital, celebrated 
their father's funeral with divine honours, and were cheerfully acknow- 
ledged as lawful sovereigns by the senate, the people, and the pro- 
vinces. Some pre-eminence of rank seems to have been allowed to 
the elder brother ; but they both administered the empire with equa. 
and independent power.*' 

Such a divided form of government would have proved a source of 
discord between the most affectionate brothers. It was jcaion^ 
impossible that it could long subsist between two implacable Sru^^ 
enemies, who neither desired nor could trust a reconciliation. "°p««>^ 
It was visible that one only could reign, and that the other must fall , 
and each of them, judging of his rival's designs by his own, guarded 
his life with the most jealous vigilance from the repeated attacks of 
poison or the sword. Their rapid journey through Gaul and Italy, 
during which they never eat at the same table, or slept in the same 
house, displayed to the provinces the odious spectacle of fraternal 
discord. On their arrivsJ at Rome, they immediately divided the 
vast extent of the imperial palace.*^ No communication was allowed 

** Dion, I. Izxri. [c. 14] p. 1283. Hist. August, p. 89. rSpartiaa. Canusal. o. 11.] 
" Dion, 1. IxxvL [c. 15] p. 1284. Herodian. 1. iii. fc. 15J p. 135. 
** Mr. Hume is justly surprised at a passage of Herodion (1. iv. [o. 1] p. 139), 
who. on this occasion, represents the Imperial palace as equal [greater, vaVnr ^'•kmt 
^tl^ott — S.] in extent to the rest of Rome. The whole region of the Palatine Mount, 
on which it was built, occupied, at most, a circumference of eleven or twelve 
thousand feet (see the Notitia and Victor, in Nardini's Roma Antica). But we 
should recollect that the opulent senators had almost surrounded the city with 
their extensive gardens and suburb palaces, the greatest part of which had been 
gradually confiscated by the emperors. If Oeta resided in the gardens that bore his 
name on the Janiculum, and if Caracalla inhabited the gardens of Maoenas on the 
Esquiline, the rival brothers were separated from each other by the distance of 
several miles; and yet the intermediate B|)Ace was filled by the Imperial gardens of 
Sallust, of Lucullus, of Agrippa, of Domitiau, of Caius, &c., aU skirtins round the 
city, and all connected with each other, and with the palace, by bridges thrown over 
the Tiber and the streets. Rut this explanation of Herodian would require, though 
\% iU deserves, a particular dissertation, iUustrated by a map of aadrat Rome. 
(HuiDS, Essay on Populousneis of Ancient Nations.— M.) 
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between their apartments; the doors and passages were diligently 
fortified, and guards posted and relieved with the same strictness as 
in a besieged place. The emperors met only in public, in the pre- 
sence of their afflicted mother ; and each surrounded by a numerous 
train of armed followers. Even on these occasions of ceremony, the 
dissimulation of courts could ill disguise the rancour of their hearts.' ' 

This latent civil war already distracted the whole government, 
Fruitless whcn a scheme was suggested that seemed of mutual benefit 
fi!?di!!iSg to the hostile brothers. It was proposed, that, since it was 
bet^iJSn*" impossible to reconcile their minds, they should separate 
^"^ their interest, and divide the empire between them. The 

conditions of the treaty were already drawn with some accuracy. It 
was agreed that Caracalla, as the elder brother, should remain in 
possession of Europe and the western Africa; and that he should 
relinquish the sovereignty of Asia and Egypt to Geta, who might fix 
his residence at Alexandria or Antioch, cities little inferior to Rome 
itself in wealth and greatness ; that numerous armies should be con- 
stantly encamped on either side of the Thracian Bosphorus, to guard 
the frontiers of the rival monarchies; and that the senators of 
European extraction should acknowledge the sovereign of Rome, 
whilst the natives of Asia followed the emperor of the East. The 
tears of the empress Julia interrupted the negotiation, the first idea 
of which had filled every Roman breast with surprise and indignation. 
The mighty mass of conquest was so intimately united by the hami 
of time and policy, that it required the most forcible violence to rend 
it asunder. The Romans had reason to dread that the disjointed 
members would soon be reduced by a civil war under the dominion of 
one master ; but if the separation was permanent, the division of the 
provinces must terminate in the dissolution of an empire whose unity 
had hitherto remained inviolate. ^° 

Had the treaty been carried into execution, the sovereign of Europe 
Murder might soou havc been the conqueror of Asia ; but Caracalla 
A!i?2nl, obtained an easier, though a more guilty, victory. He 
Feb. 27. artfully listened to his mothers entreaties, and consehted 
to meet his brotiier in her apartment, on terms of peace and recon- 
ciliation. In the midst of their conversation, some centurions, who 
had contrived to conceal themselves, rushed with drawn swords upon 
the unfortunate Geta. His distracted mother strove to protect him 
in her arms ; but, in the unavailing struggle, she was wounded in the 
hand, and covered with the blood of her younger son, while ?he saw 
the elder animating and assisting^* the fury of the assassins. As 



'» Herodian, 1. iv. [c. 1] p. 139. * Herodian, 1. iv. [c. 4] p. 144, 

^ Caracalla consecrated, in the temple of Serapis, the sword with which, m 
boasted, he had slain his brother Geta. Dion, 1. Izxvii. [c. 2:i] p. 1 307. 
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coon as the deed was perpetrated, Caracalla, with hasty steps, and 
norror in his countenance, ran towards the Praetorian camp, as liis 
only refiige, and threw himself on the ground before the statues of 
the tutelar deities.** The soldiers attempted to raise and comfort 
him. In broken and disordered words he informed them of his 
imminent danger and fortunate escape ; insinuating that he had pre- 
vented the designs of his enemy, and declared his resolution to live 
and die with his faithful troops. Geta had been the favourite of the 
soldiers ; but complaint was useless, revenge was dangerous, and they 
still reverenced the son of Severus. Their discontent died away in 
idle murmurs, and Caracalla soon convinced them of the justice of 
his cause, by distributing in one lavish donative the accumulated 
treasures of his father s reign.*^ The real sentiments of the soldiers 
alone were of imporfcmce to his power or safety. Their declaration 
in his favour commanded the dutiful professions of the senate. The 
obsequious assembly was always prepared to ratify the decision of 
fortune ;^ but as Caracalla wished to assuage the first emotions of 
public indignation, the name of Geta was mentioned with decency, 
and he received the funeral honours of a Roman emperor.** Pos- 
terity, in pity to his misfortune, has cast a veil over his vices. We 
consider tiiat young prince as the innocent victim of his brother's 
ambition, without recollecting that he himself wanted power, rather 
than inclination, to consummate the same attempts of revenge and 
murder.** 

The crime went not unpunished. Neither business, nor pleasure, 
nor flattery, could defend Caracalla from the stings of a R^or»e 
guilty conscience; and he confessed, in the anguish of a J?c2Sf^*^ 
tortured mind, that his disordered fancy often beheld tlie ^'^ 
angry forms of his father and his brother rising into life to threaten 

** Herodian, 1. iv. [c. 4] p. 147. In every Roman camp there waa a small ehapel 
near the head-quarters, in which the statues of the tutelar deities were preserved and 
adored : and we may remark that the eagles, and other military ensigns, were in the 
first rank of those deities; an excellent institution, which confirmed dieciplino by 
Ujc sanction of religion. See Lipsius de MilitiA RomaiiA, iv. 5, v. 2. 

« Herodian, 1. iv. [c. 4] p. 148. Dion, 1. Ixxvii. [c. 3] p. 1289. 

^ Geta was placed among the gods. Sit divus, dum non sit vmis, said his bn>ther. 
Hi.H. August, p. 91. [Spartian Geta, c. 2.] Some mariis of Geta's consecration are 
still found upon medals. 

*■ The accoimt of this transaction in a solely on a feeling of pity; it is supported 

n«*w passage of Dion varies in some d^^ree l.y the testimony of contemporarv liisto- 

from thiM statcmeut. It adds that the rians: he was too fond of the pleasures 

u*'xt morning, in the senate, Antoninus of the table, and showed great mistrust 

requeKted their indulgence, not because of his brother; but he was humane, well 

he had killed his brother, but because he instructed: he often endeavoured to miti* 

^k-ns hoarse and could not address them, gate the rigorous decrees of Severus and 

Mai. Frogm. Vatican, p. 228. — M. Caracalla. Herod, iv. 3. Spartiaous ii 

^ The favourable judgment which his- GetA [c. 4]. — W. 
tory has given of Geta is not fouuded 
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and upbraid him.^^ The consciousness of his crime should have 
induced hhn to convince mankind, by the virtues of his reign, that 
the bloody deed had been the involuntary effect of fatal neoessity. 
But the repentance of Caracalla only prompted him to remove fixim 
the world whatever could remind him of his guilt, or recall the 
memory of his murdered brother. On his return from the senate to 
the palace, he found his mother in the company of several noble 
matrons, weeping over the imtimely fate of her younger son. The 
jealous emperor threatened them with instant death; the sentence 
was executed against Fadilla, the last remaining daughter of the 
emperor Marcus ;^ and even the afflicted Julia was obliged to aleuce 
her lamentations, to suppress her sighs, and to receive the assasun 
with smiles of joy and approbation. It was computed that, under 
the vague appellation of the fiiends of Geta, above twenty thousand 
persons of both sexes suffered death. His guards and freedmen, the 
ministers of his serious business, and the companions of his looser 
hours, those who by his interest had been promoted to any commands 
in the army or provinces, with the long-connected chain of their 
dependants, were included in the proscription ; which endeavoured tc 
reach every one who had maintained the smallest correspondence with 
Geta, who lamented his death, or who even mentioned his name.'* 
Helvius Pertinax, son to the prince of that name, lost his life by an 
unseasonable witticism.^^ It was a sufficient crime of Thrasea Priscus 
to be descended from a family in which the love of liberty seemed an 
hereditary quality.*' The particular causes of calumny and suspicion 
were at length exhausted ; and when a senator was accused of being 
a secret enemy to the government, the emperor was satisfied wiUi 

•» Dion, 1. IxxviL [c. 15] p. 1301. 

* Dion, 1. Ixxvii. [c. 4] p. 1290. Herodian, 1. iv. Tc. 6] p. 150. Dion (p. 1298) 
n. Ixzyii. 12] says that the comic poets no longer durst emplov the name of Qeta 
in their plays, and that the estates of those who mentioned it m their testaments 
were confiscated. 

"^ Caracalla had assumed the names of several conquered nations; Pertinax 
observed that the name of Oeticua (he had obtained some advantage over the Qoths 
or Qets) would be a proper addition to Parthicua, Alemannicus, etc Hist. August. 
p. 89 [and 92; Spartian. Caracal, c. 10, and Geta, c. 6]. 

^ Dion, 1. IzxviL [c. 5] p. 1291. lie was probably descended from Helvidiui 
Priscus and Thrasea Partus, those patriots, whose firm, but useless and unseasonable, 
virtue has been immortalised by Tacitus. 



* The most valuable paragraph of Dion spoke: — "0 m^ hapleaB soul {^»x*^*^ 

which the industry of li. Mai has reco- animula), now unprisoned in the body, 

vered relates to this daughter of Marcus burst forth 1 be free! show them, however 

executed by CaraoaUa. Her name, as ap- reluctant to believe it, that thou art the 

pears from Fronto as well as trom Dion, daughter of Marcus." She then laid aside 

was Comifida. When commanded to all her ornaments, and, preparing herself 

choose the kind of death she was to sufier, for death, ordered her veins to be opeued 

she burst into womanish tears; but> re- Mai. Fragm. Vatican, ii. p. 230.~M. 
membering her father Marcus, she thus 
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the general proof that he was a man of property and virtue. From 
this well-grounded principle he frequently drew the most bloody 
inferences.^ 

The execution of so many innocent citizens was bewailed by the 
secret tears of their firiends and families. Tiie death of ^^^ ^f 
Papinian, the Prsetorian prsefect, was lamented as a public ^"^piniM. 
calamity.^ During the last seven years of Severus he had exercised 
the must important offices of the state, and, by his salutary influence, 
guided the emperor's steps in the paths of justice and moderation. 
In full assurance of his virtue and abilities, Severus, on his deathbed, 
had conjured him to watch over the prosperity and union of the 
Imperial family.'* The honest labours of Papinian served only to 
inflame the hatred which Caracalla had already conceived against his 
father s minister. After the murder of Geta, the praefect was com- 
manded to exert tlie powers of his skill and eloquence in a studied 
apology for that atrocious deed. The philosophic Seneca had con- 
desoendetl to compose a similar epistle to the senate, in the name of 
the son and assassin of Agrippina.^ ^* That it was easier to commit 
than to justify a parricide," was the glorious reply of Papinian f^ 
who did not hesitate between the loss of life and that of honour. 
Such intrepid virtue, which had escaped pure and misullied from the 
intrigues of courts, the habits of business, and the arts of his profes- 
sion, reflects more lustre on the memory of Papinian than all his 
great employments, his numerous writings, and the superior reputation 
as a lawyer which he has preserved through every age of the Roman 
jurisprudence.'* 

It had hitherto been the peculiar felicity of the Romans, and in 
the worst of times their consolation, that the virtue of the Hiitynumy 
emperors was active, and their vice indolent Augustus, overtiM 
Trajan, Hadrian, and Marcus visited their extensive pire. 
dominions in person, and their progress was marked by acts of 
wisdom and beneficence. The tyranny of Tiberius, Nero, and 

* It u said that Papinian waa himself a relation of the empress Julia. 
» Tacit. Annal. »▼. 11. 

^ H'wi. Augupt. p. 88. [Spartian. Caracal, c. 8.] 

* With re^ird to Papinian, see Heineodus's Historia Juris Romoni, 1. 330, &c 



*■ Caracalla reproached all thoee who ^ Papinian was no longer Prstorian 

demanded no favours of him. "It is prefect: Caracalla had deprived him of 

clear that, if you make me no requests, that office immediately after the death of 

you do not truat me; if you do not trust Sererua. Such is the statement of Dion; 

me, you suspect me: if you suspect me, and the testimony of Spartianua, who 



you fear mo; ifyoufearme, you hate me." gives Papinian the Prstorian prefecture 

And forthwith he condemned them as till his deat^ ia of little weight om>oeed 

oonapiratora. A good specimen of the to that of a senator then living at Roma 

•uritas in a tyrant's logic. See Fragm. — W, 
Vatican, p. 230.~-M. 
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Domitian, who resided almost constantly at Rome or in the adjaceut 
villas, was confined to the senatorial and equestrian orders.** But 
Caracalla was the common enemy of mankind. He left the capital 
(and he never returned to it) about a year after the murder 
of Geta. The rest of his reign was spent in the several 
provinces of the empire, particularly those of the East, and even 
province was, by turns, the scene of his rapine and cruelty. The 
senators, compelled by fear to attend his capricious motions, were 
obliged to provide daily entertainments at an immense expense, which 
he abandoned with contempt to his guards; and to erect in every 
city magnificent palaces and thea*:res, which he either disdained to 
visit, or ordered to be immediately thrown down. The mo«t wealthv 
families were ruined by partial fines and confiscations, and the great 
body of his subjects oppressed by ingenious and aggravated taxes.'^ 
In the midst of peace, and upon the slightest provocation, he issued 
his commands at Alexandria, in Egypt, for a general massacre. From 
a secure post in the temple of Serapis, he viewed and directed the 
slaughter of many thousand citizens, as well as strangers, without 
distinguishing either the number or the crime of the sufierers ; since, 
as he coolly informed the senate, all the Alexandrians, those who 
had perished, and those who had escaped, were alike guilty.** 

The wise instructions of Severus never made any lasting impression 
Relaxation on the mind of his son, who, although not destitute of 
pune. imagination and eloquence, was equally devoid of judg- 

ment and humanity.^* One dangerous maxim, worthy of a tyrant, 
was remembered and abused by Caracalla — "To secure the afiec- 
" tions of the army, and to esteem the rest of his subjects as of little 
" moment." ^' But the liberality of the father had been restrained 
by prudence, and his indulgence to the troops was tempered by 

' TiberiuB and Domitian never moved from the neighbourhood of Rome. Nero 
made a short journey into (Greece. ** Et laudatorom Principum usub ex sequo, 
quBTHvis procul agentibus. SsBvi proximiB ingruunt." Tacit. Hist. iv. 74. 

** Dion, 1. Ixxvu. [c. 9] p. 1294. 

•» Dion, 1. IxzviL [c. 23] p. 1307. Herodian, 1. iv. [c. 9] p. 158. The former 
represents it as a cruel massacre, the latter as a perfidious one too. It seems probable 
that the Alexandrians had irritated the tyrant by their railleries, and perhaps by 
their tumults.* 

«» Dion, 1. lxxvii.[c. Ill p. 1296. 

^ Dion, 1. Ixxvi. [c. 15] p. 1284. Mr. Wotton (Hist, of Rome, p. 330) suspects that 
this maxim was invented by Caracalla himself, and attributed to his father. 



* After these massacres Caracalla also Dion, by the savage beast of A usonia. This, 

deprived the Alexandrians of their spec- in fact, was the epithet which the oncls 

taoles and public feasts: he divided the had applied to him; it is said, indeed, 

city into two parts by a wall, with towers that he was much pleased with the nams^ 

ftt mtervals, to prevent the peaceful com- and often boasted of it. Di«ii, IzzYii. [o, 

mimications of the citizens. Thus was 23] p. 1307.- ^ 
trested the unhappy Alexandria, says 
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firmness and authority. The careless profusion of the son was the 
policy of one reign, and the inevitable ruin both of the army and of 
the empire. The vigour of the soldiers, instead of being confirmed 
by the severe discipline of camps, melted away in the luxury of cities. 
The excesrive increase of their pay and donatives*® exhausted the 
state to enrich the military order, whose modesty in peace, and 
service in war, is best secured by an honourable poverty. The 
demeanour of Caracalla was haughty and full of pride ; but with the 
troops he forgot even the proper dignity of his rank, encouraged their 
insolent familiarity, and, neglecting the essential duties of a general, 
affected to imitate the dress and manners of a common soldier. 

It was impossible that such a character and such a conduct as that 
of Caracalla could inspire either love or esteem ; but, as Mmder of 
long as his vices were beneficial to the armies, he was secure 55?a^^ 
from the danger of rebellion. A secret conspiracy, provoked ******* *• 
by his own jealousy, was fatal to the tyrant The Praetorian pre- 
fecture was divided between two ministers. The military department 
was intrusted to Adventus, an experienced rather than an able soldier ; 
and the civil affairs were transacted by Opilius Macrinus, who, by his 
dexterity in business, had raised hiinsel^ with a fetir character, to 
that high office. But his favour varied with the caprice of the 

** Dion (1. Ixzyiii. [o. 36] p. 1343^ infonoB us that the extraordinary gifts of Cara- 
calla to the army amounted annually to seventy millions of drachmie (about two 
millions three hundred and fifty thousand pounds). There is another passage in 
Dion, concerning the military nay, infinitely curious; were it not obscure, miperfect, 
and probably corrupt. The oest sense seems to be, liiat the Prsctorian guards 
received twelve hundred and fifty drachmie (fortv pounds a vear) (Dion, 1. Ixxvii. 
[c. 24] p. 1307). Under the reign of Augustus they were paid at the rate of two 
drachms, or denarii, per day, 720 a year (Tacit. Annal. i. 17). Domitian, who 
increased the soldiers' pay one fourth, must have raised the PrsBtorians to 960 
drachmie (Oronovius de PecuniA Veteri, 1. iiL o. 2). These successive augmentations 
ruined the empire, for, with the soldiers' pay, their numbers too were increased. 
We have seen the Prsotorians alone increased firom 10,000 to 50,000 men.* 



* Valois and Raimar have explained in ferred to the amual pay of the soldiers, 

a very simple and probable manner this while it relates to the sum they received 

passage of Dion, which (Sibbon seems to as a reward for their services, on their 

me not to have understood. 'O mvrit rmt discharge: liXn rSf erfmrtrnt means re- 

^T^rtmrmH iikm, r«r rr^sn/sf, r^tt ^ir Iv oompenoe for service. Augustus had 

rw %^wf*^$%tf Ttrmyfti^t U x^^^f %»»»•■• settled that the PratoriaDs i3ter sixteen 

^mt ^trrntttrm^ r^tt 2) viM-murj^/XiMf campaigns should receive 5000 dradims: 

XmffLtunif, He ordered that the soldiers the legionaries received only 3000 after 

should receive, as the reward of their twenty years. Caracalla added 5000 

services, the Prstorians 1250 drachms, drachms to the donative of the Prseto- 

the others 5000 drachms. Valois thinks rians, 1250 to that of the legionaries. 

Aat the numbers have been transposed, Qibbon appears to have been mistaken 

and that (Caracalla added 5000 drachms both in comounding this donative on dis- 

to the donations made to the Prsetorians, chaige with the annual pay, and in not 

1 250 to those of the legionaries. 'Ihe paying attention to the remark of Valois 

PFoetorians, in fact, always reoeived more on the transposition of the numbers ia 

than the others. The error of Gibbon the text. — O. 
arose from his considering that this re- 

VOL. I. ^ 
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emperor, and his life, might depend on the slightest suspicion or the 
most casual circumstance. Malice or fanaticism had suggested to au 
African, deeply skilled in the knowledge of futurity, a very dangefoos 
prediction, that Macrinus and his son were destined to reign over 
the empire. The report was soon diffiised through the ptroYinoe; 
and when the man was sent in chains to Rome, he still asBertedy.in 
the presence of the praefect of the city, the fSedth of his prophecy. 
That magistrate, who had received the most presdng instnictiODs to 
inform himself of the nt4:ces8or8 of Caracalla, immediately oonumi- 
nicated the examination of the African to the Imperial court, which 
at that time resided in Syria. But, notwithstanding the diligence of 
the public messengers, a friend of Macrinus found means to apprise 
him of the approaching danger. The emperor received the letters 
from Rome ; and, as he was then engaged in the conduct of a chariot- 
race, he delivered them unopened to the Prstorian pnefiect, direct- 
ing him to despatch the ordinary affairs, and to repent the more 
unportant business that might be contained in them. Macrinus read 
his £a.te and resolved to prevent it lie inflamed the discontents of 
some inferior officers, and employed the hand of Martialis, a dcs* 
perate soldier, who had been refused the rank of centurion. Tbe 
devotion of Caracalla prompted him to make a pilgrimage from 
Edcssa to the celebrated temple of the Moon at Carrhae.^ He was 
attended by a body of cavalry ; but having stopped on the road for 
some necessary occasion, his guards preserved a respectful distance, 
and Martialis, approaching his person under a pretence of doty, 
sltabbed him with a dagger. The bold assassin was instantly killed 
by a Scythian archer of the Imperial guard. Such was the end of 
a monster whose life disgraced human nature, and whose reign 
accused the patience of the Romans.'* The grateful soldiers fbfgot 
his vices, remembered only his partial liberality, and obliged the 
senate to prostitute their own dignity and that of religion by grant- 
imuatton ing him a place among tiie gods. Whilst he was upon 
<ter. earth Alexander the Great was the only hero whom this 

god deemed worthy his admiration. He assumed the name and 
ensigns of Alexander, formed a Macedonian phalanx of guards, 
persecuted the disciples of Aristotle, and displayed, with a puerik 
enthusiasm, the only sentiment by which he discovered any regard 
for virtue or glory. We can easily conceive that, after the battle of 
Narva and the conquest of Poland, Charles the Twelfth (though he 

» Dion, 1. Ixxviii. [c. 5] p. 1313. Herodian, 1. iv. [c. 13] p. 168. 



* Ourhc, now Harran, between Edessa ham set out for the land of 
and Kiaibis, fkmoua for the defeat of This dty has always been remarkaHle Cm 
Cnis%ui--t-he Hann frxmi whence Abra- its atttumment to Sabaism. — G. 
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Still wanted the more elegant accomplishments of the son of Philip) 
might boast of having riyalled his yalour and magnanimity ; but in 
no one action of his life did Caracalla express the faintest resemblance 
of the Macedonian hero, except in the murder of a great number of 
his own and of his father's friends.^® 

After the extinction of the house of Severus, the Roman world 
remained three days without a master. The choice of the eaectsaa 
army (for the authority of a distant and feeble senate was !!£^1^ 
little regarded) hung in anxious suspense ; as no candidate ^'"^"'^ 
presented himself whose distinguished birth and merit could engage 
their attachment and unite their suffrages. The decisive weight of 
the Praetorian guards elevated the hopes of their praefects, and these 
powerfid ministers began to assert their legal daim to fill the vacancy 
of the Imperial throne. Adventus, however, the senior prsefect, 
conscious of his age and infirmities, of his small reputation, and his 
smaller abilities, resigned the dangerous honour to the crafty amlntion 
of his colleague Macrinus, whose well-dissembled grief removed all 
suspicion of his being accessory to his master's death.^* The troops 
neither loved nor esteemed his character. They cast their eyes 
around in search of a competitor, and at last yielded with reluctance 
to his promises of unbounded liberality and indulgence. aj».217. 
A short time after his accession he conferred on his son ''■^i^- 
Diadumenianus, at the age of only ten years, the Imperial title and 
the popular name of Antoninus. The beautiftil figure of the youth, 
assisted by an additional donative, for which the ceremony furnished 
a pretext, might attract, it was hoped, the favour of the army, and 
secure the doubtful throne of Macrinus. 

The authority of the new sovereign had been ratified by the 
cheerful submission of the senate and provinces. They DiMntent 
exulted in their unexpected deliverance from a hated tyrant, wiiat*, 
and it seemed of little consequence to examine into the virtues of the 
successor of Caracalla. But as soon as the first transports of joy 
and surprise had subsided, they began to scrutinise the merits of 
Macrinus with a critical severity, and to arraign the hasty choice of 
the army. It had hitherto been considered as a fundamental maxim 
of the constitution, that the emperor must be always chosen in the 
senate, and the sovereign power, no longer exercised by the whole 

^ The fondneM of CancAlla for the niune and ensiffiui of Alexander is still pre- 
•erred on the medale of that emperor. See Spanheim, de Usn Numismatum, 
Duaertat. xii. Herodian (1. iv. [c. S, init,] p. 154) nad seen very ridiculous niotures, 
in which a figure was di-awn, with one side of the face like Alexander, and tne other 
like Caracalla. 

«* Herodian, 1. iv. [o. 14] p. 169. Uist. August, p. 94. [Capitol. Maor. e. 4.] 

T 2 
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body, was always delegated to one of its members. But Macrinus 
was not a senator.^^ The sudden elevation of the Praetorian prasfeds 
oetrayed the meanness of their origin ; and the equestrian ordor 
was still in possession of that great office, which commanded witb 
arbitrary sway the lives and fortunes of the senate. A murmur of 
indignation was heard that a man whose obscure *^ extraction had 
never been illustrated by any signal service should dare to invest 
himself with the purple, instead of bestowing it on some distingxiished 
senator, equal in birth and dignity to the splendour of the Imperial 
station. As soon as the character of Macrinus was surveyed by the 
sharp eye of discontent, some vices, and many defects, were easily 
discovered. The choice of his ministers was in many instances 
justly censured, and the dissatisfied people, with their usual candour, 
accused at once his indolent tameness and his excessive severity.** 
His rash ambition had climbed a height where it was difficult to stand 
^oA the ^ith firmness, and impossible to fall without instant destnio- 
■'°^' tion. Trained in the arts of courts and the forms of civil 
business, he trembled in the presence of the fierce and undisciplined 
multitude, over whom he had assumed the conunand ; his military 
talents were despised, and his personal courage suspected ; a whisper 
that circulated in the camp disclosed the fatal secret of the con- 
spiracy ag£unst the late emperor, aggravated the guilt of murd^ 
by the baseness of hypocrisy, and heightened contempt by detestation. 
To alienate the soldiers, and to provoke inevitable ruin, the character 
of a reformer was only wanting ; and such was the peculiar hardship 
of his fate, that Macrinus was compelled to exercise tliat invidious 
office. The prodigality of Caracalla had left behind it a long train 
of ruin and disorder ; and if that worthless tyrant had been capable 
of reflecting on the sure consequenci 5 of his own conduct, he would 
perhaps have enjoyed the dark prospect of the distress and calamities 
which he bequeathed to his successors. 

^ Dion, 1. Ixxix. [c. 1] p. 1350. Elagabalus reproached his predeoessor with 
daring to seat himself on the throne; though, as Praetorian prsefect, he could not 
have been admitted into the senate after the Toice of the crier had cleared the house. 
The personal favour of Plautianus and Sejanus had broke through the established 
rule. They rose, indee<l, from the equestrian order ; but they preserved the prsefec- 
ture with the rank of senator, and even with the consulship. 

^ He was a native of Csesarea, in Numidia, and began his fortune by serving in the 
household of Plautian, from whose ruin he narrowly escaped. His enemies asserted 
that he was bom a slave, and had exercised, among other infamous professions, that 
of gladiator. The fashion of aspersing the birth and condition of an adverury 
seems to have lasted from the time of the Greek orators to the learned grammarians 
of the last age. 

** Both Dion and Herodian speak of the virtues and vices of Macrinus with candour 
and impartiality; but the author of his Life, in the Augustan History, seems to have 
implicitly copied some of the venal writers employed by Elagabalus to blacken the 
memory of his predeoessor. 
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In the management of this necessjtry reformation, Macrinus pro- 
ceeded with a cautious prudence which would have restored Macrinas 
health and vigour to the Roman army in an easy and n^onnm. 
almost imperceptible manner. To the soldiers already army. 
engaged in the service he was constrained to leave the dangerous 
privileges and extravagant pay given by Caracalla; but the new 
recruits were received on the more moderate though liberal establish- 
ment of Severus, and gradually formed to modesty and obedience.** 
One fatal error destroyed the salutary effects of this judicious plan. 
The numerous army assembled in the East by the late emperor, 
instead of being immediately dispersed by Macrinus through the 
several provinces, was suffered to remain united in Syria during the 
winter that followed his elevation. In the luxurious idleness of their 
quarters, the troops riewed their strength and numbers, communicated 
their complaints, and revolved in their minds the advantages of 
another revolution. The veterans, instead of being flattered by the 
advantageous distinction, were alarmed by the first steps of the em- 
peror, which they considered as the presage of his future intentions. 
The recruits, with sullen reluctance, entered on a serrice whose 
labours were increased while its rewards were diminished by a 
covetous and unwarlike sovereign. The murmurs of the army swelled 
with impunity into seditious clamours: and the partial mutinies 
betrayed a spirit of discontent and disaffection that waited only for 
the slightest occasion to break out on every side into a general 
rebellion. To minds thus disposed the occasion soon presented itself. 

The empress Julia had experienced all the ricissitudes of fortune. 
From an humble station she had been .^sed to greatness, Death of 
only to taste the superior bitterness of an exalted rank. Sj^uiia. 
She was doomed to weep over the death of one of her sons, pj^!?*^ 
and over the life of the other. The cruel fate of Caracalla, J^t^ 
though heir good sense must have long taught her to expect S»*a!iw 
it, awakened the feelings of a mother and of an empress. JJ,J",^J^ 
Notwithstanding the respectful civility expressed by the Aotooimu. 
usurper towards the widow of Severus, she descended with a painfiu 
struggle into the condition of a subject, and soon withdrew herself, 
by a voluntary death, from the anxious and humiliating dependence.** 
Julia Maes^, her sister, was ordered to leave the court and Antioch. 
She retired to Emesa with an immense fortune, the fruit of twenty 

** Dion, 1. Izxriii. [e. 2S] p. 1336. The bcdm of the author is as clear as the 
intentiun of the emperor; bat Mr. Wotton has mistaken both, by understand.og the 
dlttiDction, not of yeterans and recruits, but of old and new legions. Historj of 
Rome, p. 347. 

* Dion, 1. Ixziiii. [c. 23] p. 1330. The abridgment of Xiphilin, though less 
particular, is in this place clearer than the original 
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years' favour, accompanied by her two daughters, Soaemias and 
Mamaea, each of whom was a widow, and each had an odIj son.* 
Bassianus,^ for that was the name of the son of Soasmias, was con- 
secrated to the honourable ministry of high priest of the Sio ; and 
this holy vocation, embraced either from prudence or superstition, 
contributed to raise the Syrian youth to the empire of Rome. A 
numerous body of troops was stationed at Emesa ; and, as the serere 
^Uscipline of Macrinus had constrained them to pass the winter en- 
camped, they were eager to revenge the cruelty of such tmaocortomed 
hardships. The soldiers, who resorted in crowds to the temple of Ibe 
Sun, beheld with veneration and delight the elegant dress and figure 
of the young pontiff: they recognised, or they thought that they 
recognised, the features of Caracalla, whose memory they now adored. 
The artful Maesa saw and cherished their rising partiality, and, readily 
sacrifidng her daughter's reputation to the fortune of her grandson, 
she insinuated that Bassianus was the natural son of their murdered 
sovereign. The sums distributed by her emissaries with a lavish hand 
silenced every objection, and the profusion sufficiently proved the 
affinity, or at least the resemblance, of Bassianus with the great 
A.i>. ai8. original The young Antoninus (for he had assumed and 
^^ ^^' polluted that respectable name) was declared emperor bj 
the troops of Emesa, asserted his hereditary right, and caUed aloud 
on the armies to follow the standard of a young and liberal prince, 
who had taken up arms to revenge his father*s death and the op- 
pression of the military order.*' 

^ According to LampridiuB (Hist. August, p. 135 [A. Sever, e. 601), Alezazider 
SeyeruB lived twenty-nine years, three months, and seven days. As he was killed 
March 19, 235, he was bom December 12, 205, and was consequently aboat thw time 
thirteen years old, as his elder cousin might be about seventeen. This computation 
suits much better the history of the young princes than that of Herodian (1. v. [c 3] 




I. V. [c. 3, sq,] p. 184. 



' The foUowing genealogical table will illustrate the account in the text. — S. 

Bassianus. 

! 

Setebd* Imp. a Julia Domiu. Julia Ibeaa = Avitaa. 

^ ' l ^ i — ' — ^1 

Cabacalla Imp. Gbta Imp. Varius = SosBmias Mamsa = Gessius 



BCarcellus 



Mardanup. 



Elaoabalot Imp. Auoandeb 

Sevebcb Imp. 
\ He wias originally called Varius grandfather (Avitus), and maternal great- 
Avitus Bassianus, a series of names grandfjEtther (Bassianus). See the pre 
^derived from his father (Varius), maternal ceding note. — S. 
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Whilst a conspiracy of women and eanuchs was concerted with 
prudence, and conducted with rapid vigour, Macrinus, i>efi»tmiid 
who, by a decisive motion, might have crushed his infant nacriiiu. 
enemy, floated between the oppoate extremes of terror and security, 
which alike fixed him inactive at Antioch. A spirit of rebellion, 
diffused itself through all the camps and garrisons of Syria ; successive 
detachments murdered their offioers,^^ and joined the party of the 
rebels ; and the tardy restitution of military pay and privileges was 
imputed to the acknowledged weakness of Macrinus. At length be 
marched out of Antioch, to meet the increasing and zealous amy of 
the young pretender. His own troops seemed to take the ^^^^is. 
field with faintness and reluctance ; but, in the heat of th^ ^^^ ^' 
battle,^* the Praetorian guards, almost by an involuolary impulse, 
asserted the superiority of their valour and disdpBne. The rebel 
ranks were broken ; when the mother and grajodmother of the Syrian 
prince, who, according to their eastern mstom, had attended the 
army, threw themselves from their opfsered chariots, and, by exciting 
the compassion of the soldiers, endeavoured to animate their drooping 
courage. Antoninus himself who, in the rest of bis life, never acted 
like a man, in this important crisis of his fate approved himself a 
hero, mounted hia hone, and, at the head of his rallied troops, 
charged swonl in hand among the thickest of the enemy ; whilst the 
euDiaek Gannys, whose occupations had been confined to female cares 
and the soft luxury of Asia, displayed the talents of an able and 
experienced general The battle still raged with doubtful violence, 
and Macrinus might have obtained the victory, had he not betrayed 
his own cause by a shameful and precipitate flight His cowardice 
served only to protract his life a few days, and to stamp deserved 
Ignominy on his misfortunes. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
bis son Diadumenianus was involved in the same fate. As soon as 
the stubborn Praetorians could be convinced that they fought for a 
{Hrince who had basely deserted them, they surrendered to the con- 
queror : the contending parties of the Roman army, mingling tears 
of joy and tenderness, united under the banners of the imagined son 
of Caracalla, and the East acknowledged with pleasure the first 
emperor of Aaalic extraction. 

The letters of Macrinus had condescended to inform the senate of 
the slight disturbance occasioned by an impostor in Syria, ^!{g^^ 
and a decree immediately passed, declaring the rebel and «i» mutt. 



* By a mott duigerouB proclamation of the pretended Antoninus, every soldier 
who brought in his officer's head beoune entitled to his priyate estate, as well as to 
his military commission. 

• Dion, 1. Ixxviil. [c. 37] p. 1344. Herodian, 1. v. [c. 4] p. 186. The battle was 
fmight near the Tillage of Imme, about two-and-twenty miles from Antioch. 
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his family public enemies; with a promise of pardon, however, to 
such of his deluded adherents as ^ould merit it by an immediate 
return to their duty. During the twenty days that elapsed finom the 
declaration to the victory of Antoninus (for in so short an intenra! 
was the fate of the Roman world decided), the capital and the pro- 
vuices, more especially those of the East, were distracted with hopes 
and fears, agitated with tumult, and stained with a useless effusifm of 
civil blood, since whosoever of the rivals prevailed in Syria must 
reign over the empire. The specious letters in which the young 
conqueror announced his victory to the obedient senate were filled 
with professions of virtue and moderation ; the shining examples of 
Marcus and Augustus he should ever consider as the great rule of 
his administration ; and he affected to dwell with pride on the striking 
resemblance of his own age and fortunes with those of Augustus, who 
in the earliest youth had revenged, by a successful war, the murder 
of his father. By adopting the style of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
son of Antoninus, and grandson of Severus, he tacitly asserted his 
hereditary clidm to the empire ; but, by assuming the tribunitian and 
proconsular powers before they had been conferred on him by a 
decree of the senate, he offended the delicacy of Roman prejudice. 
This new and injudicious violation of the constitution was probaUy 
dictated either by the ignorance of his Syrian courtiers, or the fierce 
disdain of his military followers.*® 

As the attention of the new emperor was diverted by the most 
gctare of trifling amusements, he wasted many months in his luxurious 
A.D. 219. progress from Syria to Italy, passed at Nicomedia his first 
winter ailer his victory, and deferred till the ensuing summer his 
triumphal entry into the capital A faithful picture, however, which 
preceded his arrival, and was placed by his immediate order over the 
altar of Victory in the senate-house, conveyed to the Romans the 
just but unwortiiy resemblance of his person and manners. He was 
drawn in his sacerdotal robes of sdk and gold, afler the loose flowing 
fashion of the Medes and Phoenicians ; his head was covered with a 
lofty tiara, his numerous collars and bracelets were adorned with 
gems of an inestimable value. His eyebrows were tinged with black, 
and his cheeks painted with an artificial red and white.** The grave 
senators confessed with a sigh, that, after having long experienced 
the stem tyranny of their own countrymen, Rome was at length 
humbled beneath the effeminate luxury of Oriental despotism. 

The Sun was worshipped at Emesa, under the name of Elagabalus^ 



»fl 



*• Dion, 1. Ixxix. [c. 4] p. 1353. 

*» Dion, 1. Ixxix. [c. 14] p. 13G3. Herodian, 1. v. [c. 5] p. 189. 

** Thiii name is derived by the learned from two Syriac wordi, £la, a god, and 
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and under the form of a black conical stone, which, as it was uni« 
veraally believed, had fallen from heaven on that sacred m. gapers 
place. To this protecting deity, Antoninus, not without some *'*"*'"• 
reason, ascribed his elevation to the throne. The display of super- 
stitious gratitude was the only serious bufflness of his reign. The 
triumph of the god of Emesa over all the religions of the earth was 
the great object of his zeal and vanity; and the appellation of 
Elagabalus (for he presumed as pontiff and favourite to adopt that 
sacred name) was dearer to him than all the titles of Imperial great- 
ness. In a solemn procession through the streets of Rome the way 
was strewed with gold-dust ; the black stone, set in precious gems, 
was placed on a chariot drawn by six milk-white horses richly 
caparisoned. The pious emperor held the reins, and, supported by 
his ministers, moved slowly backwards, that he might perpetually 
enjoy the felicity of the divine presence. In a magnificent temple 
raised on the Palatine Mount, the sacrifices of the god Elagabalus 
were celebrated with every circumstance of cost and solemnity. The 
richest wines, the most extraordinary victims, and the rarest aromatics, 
were profusely consumed on his altar. Around the altar a chorus of 
Syrian damseb performed their lascivious dances to the sound of 
barbarian music, whilst the gravest personages of the state and army, 
clothed in long Phoemcian tunics, officiated in the meanest functions 
with affected zeal and secret indignation.^' 

To this temple, as to the common centre of reli^ous worship, the 
Imperial fanatic attempted to remove the Ancilia, the Palladium,^^ 
and all the sacred pledges of the faith of Numa. A crowd of inferior 
deities attended in various stations the majesty of the god of Emesa ; 
but his court was still imperfect, till a female of distinguished rank 
w^as admitted to his bed. Pallas had been first chosen for his consort ; 
but as it was dreaded lest her warlike terrors might affinght the soft 
delicacy of a Syrian deity, the Moon, adored by the Africans under 

Gabal, to form— the forming, or plastic god; a proper, and eyen happy epithet for the 
Sun.* Wotton*8 History of Borne, p. 378. 

•• Herodian, 1. v. fc, 5, fin.] p. 190. 

** He broke into the sanctuary of Vesta, and carried away a statue, which he sup- 
posed to be the Palladium; but the vestals boasted that, by a pious fraud, they had 
imposed a counterfeit image on the profane intruder. Hist. August, p. 103. [Lam- 
prid. Heliogab. c. 6.] 

* The name of EUg^ibalus was corrupted 250.) With respect to its etymology, 

by Lampridlus and the later writers mto the Syrian name was probably Al Geb^tl, 

HeUogabalus, because the god was identi- "the mountain/' a/ being the article. 

fied with Helios or the sun. Herodian The conical stone, under which form tho 

writes the name *Ekmmymfim)LH ; Dion, sun was worshipped at Emesa, is repre- 

*EXMymfimXH\ but Elagabalus is the correct sented on the mcKlals of Ela^^abalus. See 

form, as we see from medals. (Eckhel, Moyers, Die Phonizier, vol. i. p. 609.— S 
Doctrina Numorum Veterum, vol. yiL p. 
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the name of Astarte,^ was deemed a more suitable ecHnpanion tat the 
Suiu Her image, with the rich offerings of her temple as a mafriagc 
portion, was trsuosported with solemn pomp from Carthage to fione, 
and the day of these mystic nuptials was a general festival in dw 
capital and throughout the empire.^^ 

A rational voluptuary adheres with invariable respect to the tm- 
mipram- perate dictates of nature, and improves the gratjficatiops of 
^J^ sense by social intercourse, endearing oonnectioDs, and the 
luxory. g^ colouring of tasto and the imagination. But Ela- 
gabalus (I speak of the emperor of that name), oormpted by his 
youth, his country, and his fortune, abandoned himself to the groswrt 
pleasures with ungovemed fury, and soon found disgust and satiety 
in the midst of his enjoyments. The inflammatoiy powers of art 
were summoned to his aid: the confused multitude of women, of 
wines, and of dishes, and the studied variety of attitudes and sauces, 
served to revive his languid appetites. New terms and new inventioDs 
in these sciences, the only ones cultivated and patronised by the 
monarch,^* signalised his reign, and transmitted his infamy to suc- 
ceeding times. A capricious prodigality supplied the want of taste 
and elegance ; and whilst Elagabalus lavished away the treasures of 
his people in the wildest extravagance, his own voice and that of his 
flatterers applauded a spirit and magnificence unknown to the tame- 
ness of his predecessors. To confound the order of seasons and 
climates,^ ^ to sport with the passions and prejudices of his subjects, 
and to subvert every law of nature and decency, were in the number 
of his most delicious amusements. A long train of concubines, and 
a rapid suooeasion of wives, among whom was a vestal ragia, ravi^ed 
by force from her sacred asylum,** were insufficient to satisfy the 
impotence of his passions. The master of the Roman world affected 
to copy the dress and manners of the female sex, preferred the distaff 
to the sceptre, and dishonoured the principal dignities of the empire 

» Dion, 1. Ixxix. [c. 12] p. 1360. Herodian, 1. v. [c. 6] p. 193. The subjecta of 
the empire were obliged to make liberal presents to the new-married couple; and 
whatever they had promised during the life of Elagabalus was carefully exacted 
under the administration of Mamsea. 

** The invention of a new sauce was liberally rewarded; but if it was not relished, 
the inventor was confined to eat of nothing else till he had discovered another more 
agreeable to the Imperial palate. Hist. August. [Lampr. Heliogab. c. 29] p. 111. 

^^ He never would eat sea-fish except at a great distance from the sea; he then 
would distribute vast quantities of the rarest sorts, brought at an immense expense, 
to the peasants of the inland country. Hist. August, p. 109. [Lampr. HeUogab. 
c. 23.] 

" Dion, 1. Ixxix. [c. 9] p. 1358. Herodian, 1. v. [c. 6] p. 192. 



* Astarte was a Syrian name, though colonies). Dion and Herodian say that 
the goddess was also worshipped in Africa her African name was Urania, that is, ihM 
(in Carthage and the other Phoenician queen o€ heaven. — S. 
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by distributing them among his nmnerous lovers ; one of whom was 
publicly invested with the title and authority of the emperor's, or, as 
he more properly styled himself, of the empress's husband.^* 

It may seem probable the vices and follies of Elagabalus have 
been adorned by fancy and blackened by prejudice.*® Yet, oontempt 
confining ourselves to the public scenes displayed before the whtSh^S^ 
Roman people, and attested by grave and contemporaiy ^^^^^ 
historians, their inexpressible infamy surpasses that of any ^t'*^^ 
other age or country. The licence of an eastern monarch is secluded 
from the eye of curiosity by the inaccessible walls of his seraglio. 
The sentiments of honour and gallantry have introduced a refinement 
of pleasure, a regard for decency, and a respect for the public opinion, 
into the modem courts of Europe ;^ but the corrupt and opulent nobles 
of Rome gratified every vice that could be collected from the mighty 
maflux of nations and manners. Secure of impunity, careless of 
censuraitliey lived without restraint in the patient and humble society 
of their dan» and parasites. The emperor, in his turn, viewing 
every rank of his robjocto with the same contemptuous indifference, 
asserted without control his amae ign privilege of lust and luxury. 

The most worthless of mankind are a^tmfiraid to condemn in others 
the same disorders which they allow in themadvaB; and can ih«»b- 
readily discover some nice difference of age, character, ar aMwmy. 
station, to justify the partial distinction. The licentious soldien aio 
had raised to the throne the ^Ussolute son of Caracalla, blushed at 
their ignominious choice, and turned with disgust firom that monster 
to contemplate with pleasure the openbg virtues of his cousin 
Alexander, the son of Mamssa. The crafty Mesa, sensible that her 
grandson Elagabalus must inevitably destroy himself by his own vices, 
had provided anotiier and surer support of her fiunily. Embradng a 
favourable moment of fondness and devotion, she had persuaded the 
young emperor to adopt Alexander and to invest him with Alexander 
the titie of C«sar, that his own divine occupations might Sed^ 
be no longer interrupted by the care of the earth. In the 2»l%i. 

" Hierocles eigoyed thut honour; but h« would haye been supplanted bj one 
ZoUcuB, had he not oontrived by a potion to enervate the powers of his rival, who, 
being found on trial nneooal to his reputation, was driven with ignominy from the 
palace. Dion, L Izziz. [o*. 15, 16] p. 1363, 1364. A danoer was made pnefect of 
the city, a charioteer prsfeot of the watch, a barber pnefect of the proviaiona. 
These three ministers, with many inferior officers, were sll recommended enormitaU 
tmtmlfrorwn. Hist. August, p. 105. [Lampr. Heliogab. c. 13.] 

** Even the credulous compiler of his Life, in the Augustan Uistorr (p. Ill) 
[Lampr. HeliogiU). o. 30,^], is inclined to suspect that ms vices may have been 



* Weook has justly obasrved that Qib- courts, since the introduction of Cbrii • 

bon should have reckoned Uie influence of tianity, there have been no Neros or 

Christianity in this great change. In the Domitians, no Commodus or Elagabalus. 

most savage times and the most corrupt — M. 
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second r<mk that amiable prince soon acquired the affections of the 
public, and excited the tyrant's jealousy, who resolved to tenniuate 
the dangerous competition, either by corrupting the manners, or hj 
taking away the life, of his rival His arts proved unsuccessful ; hk 
vain designs were constantly discovered by his own loquacious folly, 
and disappointed by those virtuous and faithful servants whom the 
prudence of Mamaea had placed about the person of her aon« In a 
hasty sally of passion Elagabalus resolved to execute by force what 
he had been unable to compass by fraud, and by a despotic sentence 
degraded his cousin from the rank and honours of Caesar. The 
message was received in the senate with silence, and in the camp with 
fury. The Praetorian guards swore to protect Alexander, and to 
revenge the dishonoured majesty of the throne. The tears and pro- 
mises of the trembling Elagabalus, who only begged them to spare 
his life and to leave him in the possession of his beloved Hierodes, 
diverted their just indignation ; and they contented themselves with 
empowering their praefects to watch over the safety of Alexander and 
the conduct of the emperor.*^ 

It was impossible that such a reconciliation should last, or that even 
„ ^. . . the mean soul of Elasfabalus could hold an empire on sudi 

Sedition of , ... . i. i i tt t -i 

uw goanis humuiatmg terms of dependence. Ue soon attempted, by 
of Eiaga- a dangerous experiment, to try the temper of the soldiem 

A.D. 222, The report of the death of Alexander, and the natural sus- 
picion that he had been murdered, inflamed their passions 
into fury, and the tempest of the camp could only be appeased by the 
presence and authority of the popular youth. Provoked at this new 
instance of their affection for his cousin, and their contempt for his 
person, the emperor ventured to punish some of the leaders of the 
mutiny. His unseasonable severity proved instantly fatal to his 
minions, his mother, and himself. Elagabalus was massacred by the 
indignant Praetorians, his mutilated corpse dragged through the streets 
of the city and thrown into the Tiber. His memory was branded 
with eternal infamy by the senate ; the justice of whose decree has 
been ratified by posterity.®' 

«' Dion, 1. Ixxix. [c. 19] p. 1366. Herodian, 1. v. [c.S] p. 195-201. Hist. August, 
p. 105. [Lampr. Heliog. c. 13, 57.] The last of the three historians seems tohave 
followed the best authors in his account of the revolution. 

® The sera of the death of Elagabalus, and of the accession of Alexander, has 
employed the learning and ingenuity of Pagi, Tillemont, Valsecchi, Vignoli, and Torre 
bishop of Adria. The question is most assuredly intricate ; but I still adhere to the 
suthonty of Dion, the truth of whose calculations is undeniable, and the purity of 
whose text is justified by the agreement of Xiphilin, Zonaras, and Cedrenus. Elaga 
balus reigned three years, nine months, and four days from his victory over Macrinus, 
and was killed Karen 10, 222. But what shall we reply to the medals, undoubtedly 
genuine, which reckon the fifth year of his tribunitian power? We shall reply, with 
the learned Valsecchi, that the usurpation of M.ocrinus was annihilated, and that 
the son of Caracalla dated his reign from his father's death. After revolving this 
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In the room of Elagabalus his cousin Alexander was raised to the 
throne by the Praetorian guards. His relation to the family Acc««ioo 
of Severus, whose name he assumed, was the same as that ^Jfs^ 
of his predecessor ; his virtue and his danger had already ^*™^ 
endeared him to the Romans, and the eager liberality of the senate 
conferred upon him in one day the various titles and powers of the 
Imperial dignity.*^ But as Alexander was a modest and dutiful 
youth of only seventeen years of age, the reins of government were in 
the hands of two women, of his mother Mamsea, and of Maesa his 
grandmother. After the death of the latter, who survived but a short 
time the elevation of Alexander, Mamaea remained the sole regent of 
her son and of the empire. 

In every age and country the wiser, or at least the stronger, of the 
two sexes, has usurped the powers of the state, and confined JI""^*'^ 
the other to the cares and pleasures of domestic life. In hudm. 
hereditary monarchies, however, and especially in those of modem 
Europe, the gallant spirit of chivalry and the law of succession have 
accustomed us to allow a singular exception ; and a woman is often 
acknowledged the absolute sovereign of a great kingdom, in which she 
would be deemed incapable of exercising the smallest employment, 
civil or military. But as the Roman emperors were still considered 
as the generals and magistrates of the republic, their wives and 
mothers, although distinguished by the name of Augusta, were never 
associated to their personal honours ; and a female reign would have 
appeared an inexpiable prodigy in the eyes of those primitive Romans, 
who married without love, or loved without delicacy and respect** 
The haughty Agrippina aspired, indeed, to share the honours of the 
empire which she had conferred on her son ; but her mad ambition, 
detested by every citizen who felt for the dignity of Rome, was dis- 

great difficulty, the smaller knota of this question may be easily untied or cut 
asuuder.* 

^ Hist. August, p. 114. [Lampr. Alex. Sever, c. 1.] By this unusual precipita- 
tion the senate meant to confbimd the hopes of pretenders, and preyent the factions 
of the armies. 

^ Metellus Numidicus, the censor, acknowledged to the Roman people, in a public 
oration, that, had kind nature allowed us to exist without the help of women, we 
should be deUvered from a yery troublesome companion; and he could recommend 
matrimony only as the sacrifice of priyate pleasure to public duty. Aulus Gellius, 
i. 6. 

* This opinion of Valseochi has been of the next year, 972, he began a new 

triumphantly contested by Eckhel, who tribunate, according to the custom esta- 

has shown the impossibilily of reconciling blished by preceding emperors. During 

it with the medals of ElsgiUialus, and has the yean 972, 973, 974, he enjoyed tho 

given the most satiBfSftct«>ry explanation of tribunate, and commenced his fifth in the 

the five tribunates of tliAt emperor. He year 975, daring which he was killed on 

ascended the throne and i frwiyed the tri- the 10th Karch. Eckhel de Doct. Nuu. 

bunitian power the 16th of May, in the vol. yiii. p. 430, &c. — Q. 
yuar of Rome 971 ; and on the 1st January 
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appoiDted by the artful finnoeflB of Seneca and Bunrfaua^^ The good 
sense, or the indifference, of succeeding princes, restarained them from 
offending the prejudices of their subjects ; and it was resenred fcir die 
profligate Elagabalus to disgrace the acts of the senate with the name 
of his mother Soaemiaa, who was placed by the ^de of the consuls, and 
subscribed, as a regular member, the decrees of the l^ialative aasemUy. 
Her more prudent sister, Manuea, declined the uselesB and odiom 
prerogative, and a solemn law was enacted excluding women for ew 
from the senate, and devoting to the infernal gods the head of the 
wretch by whom this sanction should be violated.** The substance^ 
not the pageantry, of power was the object of Manuea's manly ambt* 
tion. She maintained an absolute and lasting empire over the mind 
of her son, and in his a£Eecti(m the mother could not brook a rival 
Alexander, with her consent, married the daughter of a patrician , 
but his reelect for his £ither-in-law and love for the empress were 
inconsistent with the tenderness or interest of Mam»a. The p»iiW^" 
was executed on the ready accusation of treason, and the wife of 
Alexander driven with ignominy from the palace and banished into 
Africa.*' 

Notwithstanding this act of jealous cruelty, as well as some instances 
^vueand of avaricc with which Mamaeta is charged, the general 
2£SbSii». tenor of her administration was equally for the benefit of 
***** her son and of the empire. With the approbation of the 

senate she chose sixteen of the wisest and most virtuous senators as 
a perpetual council of state, before whom every public business of 
moment was debated and determined. The celebrated Ulpian, 
equally distinguished by his knowledge of, and his respect for, the 
laws of Rome, was at their head ; and the prudent firmness of this 
aristocracy restored order and authority to the government As soon 
as they had purged the city from foreign superstition and luxury, the 
remains of the capricious t}Tanny of Elagabalus, they applied them- 
selves to remove his worthless creatures from every department of 
j)ublic administration, and to supply their places with men of virtue 
and ability. Learning, and the love of justice, became the only 
recommendations for civil oflSces ; valour, and the love of discipline, 
the only qualifications for military employments.*^* 

^ Tacit. Annal. xiii. 5. 

•* Hist. August, p. 102, 107. [Lampr. Heliog. c. 4 and 18.] 

" Dion, 1. Ixxx. [c. 2] p. 1369. Herodian, 1. vi. [c. 1] p. 206. Hkt. August 
p. 131. [Lampr. Alex. Sev. c. 49.] Herodian represents tbe patrician as innocent. 
The Augustan History, on the Authority of Dexippus, condemns him as guilty of a 
conspiracy against the life of Alexander. It is impossible to pronounce between 
them: but Dion is an irreproachable witness of the jealousy and cruelty of Mamaes 
towards the young empress, whose haixi fate Alexander lamented, but durst not 
ojipose. 

* Herodian, 1. vi. [c. 1] p. 203. Hist. August, p. 119. [Lnmpr. Alex. Sev. c. 1? 
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But the most important care of Mamiea and her wbe counsellora 
was to form the character of the young emperor, on whose Bdoc«ti<m 
personal qualities the happiness or misery of the Roman JS^S^^" 
world must ultimately depend. The fortunate soil assisted, -^Jexwukr. 
and even prevented, the hand of cultivation. An excellent under- 
standing soon convinced Alexander of the advantages of idrtue, the 
pleasure of knowledge, and the necessity of labour. A natural mild- 
ness and moderation of temper preserved him firom the assaults of 
passion and the allurements of vice. His unalterable regard for his 
mother, and his esteem for the wise Ulpian, guarded his unexperienced 
youth firom the poison of flattery. 

The simple journal of his ordinary occupations exhibits a pleasing 
{ucture of an accomplished emperor,** and, with some Joonaiof 
allowance for the difference of manners, might well deserve ^u^ 
the imitation of modem princes. Alexander rose early; the first 
moments of the day were consecrated to private devotion, and his 
domestic diapel was filled with the images of those heroes who, by 
improving or reforming human life, had deserved the gratefiil 
reverence of posterity. But, as he deemed the service of mankind 
the most acceptable worship of the gods, the greatest part of his 
morning hours was employed in his council, where he discussed public 
affairs, and determined private causes, with a patience and discretion 
above his years. The dryness of business was relieved by the charms 
of literature ; and a portion of time was always set apart for his 
Sftvourite studies of poetry, history, and philosophy. The works of 
Virgil and Horace, the Republics of Plato and Cicero, formed his 
taste, enlarged his understanding, and gave him the noblest ideas of 
man and government The exerdses of the body succeeded to those 
of the mind ; and Alexander, who was tall, active, and robust, sur- 
passed most of his equals in the gymnastic arts. Refireshed by the 
use of the bath and a slight dinner, he resumed, with new vigour, 
the business of the day ; and, till the hour of supper, the principal 
meal of the Romans, he was attended by his secretaries, with whom 
he read and answered the multitude of letters, memorials, and peti- 

and 16.] The Utter inainuftte** that, when any law was to be paaaed, the oouneil waa 
aniBted by a nomber of able lawyen and experienced senaton, whoM opiniona were 
•eparately given and taken down in writing. 

* See hia Life in the Augustan History. The undistinguishiag compiler has boried 
these interestiog anecdotes under a load of trivial and unmeaning ciroumstanoes. 



* He does not insinuate, he expressly by Alexander Sererus, who enlaiged its 

sUtes it. The Consilium, or State- Coun- functions. See Walter, Qeschiohte des 

cil, which had been insdtated by Angus- Bomischen Rechts, § 259; Niobuhr, Lec> 

tus (see note on p. 206) appears to have tures on the History of Rome, vol. iii. p. 

fallen into neglect after the death of 274. — S. 
SeptimiuB Severus, but was re-established 
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lions, that must have been addressed to the master of tiie greatest 
part of the world. His table was served with the most frugal sim- 
plicity ; and whenever he was at liberty to consult his own indination, 
the company consisted of a few select friends, men of learning and 
virtue, amongst whom Ulpian was constantly invited. Their coo- 
rersation was familiar and instructive; and the pauses were occa- 
sionally enlivened by the recital of some pleasing composition, which 
supplied the place of the dancers, comedians, and even gladiators, ao 
frequently summoned to the tables of the rich and luxurious Roman&^ 
The dress of Alexander was plain and modest, his demeanour cour- 
teous and affable : at the proper hours his palace was open to all his 
subjects, but the voice of a crier was heard, as in the Eleusinian mys- 
teries, pronouncing the same salutary admonition : ^^ Let none enter 
" those holy walls unless he is conscious of a pure and innocent mind." '* 
Such an uniform tenor of life, which left not a moment for vice or 
General foUy, is a better proof of the wisdom and justice of Alexan- 
5? tSr^ der's government than all the trifling details preserved hi 
°**°A^.'^***' the compilation of Lampridius. Since the accession of Com- 
^*'"^^- modus the Roman world had experienced, during the term 
of forty years, the successive and various vices of four tyrants. From 
the death of Elagabalus it enjoyed an auspicious calm of thirteen 
years.* The provinces, relieved from the oppressive taxes invented 
by Caracalla and his pretended son, flourished in peace and pros- 
perity, under the administration of magistrates who were convinced 
by experience that to deserve the love of the subjects was their best 
and only method of obtaining the favour of their sovereign. While 
some gentle restraints were imposed on the innocent luxury of the 
Roman people, the price of provisions and the interest of money 
were reduced by the paternal care of Alexander, whose prudent 
liberality, without distressing the industrious, supplied the wants and 
amusements of the populace. The dignity, the freedom, the autho- 
rity of the senate was restored ; and every virtuous senator might 
approach the person of the emperor without a fear and without 
a blush. 

The name of Antoninus, ennobled by the virtues of Pius and 
AuxaiLkr Marcus, had been communicated by adoption to the disso- 
ulZlf^*" ^"^^ Verus, and by descent to the cruel Commodus. It 
A.iu.uimw. became the honourable appellation of the sons of Severus, 

'" See the 1 3tli Satire of Juvenal. 

'' Hist. August, p. 119. [Lampr. Alex. Sev. c. 18.] 

■ Wenck observes that Gibbon, en- own account, which follows, of the insur- 

chanted with the virtue of Alexander, has rections and foreign wars, is not in har* 

heii^^h toned, jxirticularly in this sentence, mony with this beautiful picture. — M. 
itii clfcct on the state of the world. His 
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was bestowed on young Diadumenianus, and at length prostituted to 
the infamy of the high priest of Emesa. Alexander, though pressed 
by the studied, and perhaps sincere, importunity of the senate, nobly 
refused the borrowed lustre of a name ; whilst in his whole conduct he 
laboured to restore the glories and felicity of the age of the genuine 
Antonines."* 

In the civil administration of Alexander wisdom was enforced by 
power, and the people, sensible of the public felicity, repaid He at- 
their benefactor with their love and gratitude. There still rcSSJSe 
remained a greater, a more necessary, but a more difficult *™^* 
enterprise — the reformation of the military order, whose interest and 
temper, confirmed by long impunity, rendered them impatient of the 
restraints of discipline, and careless of the blessings of public tran- 
quillity. In the execution of his design the emperor affected to dis- 
play his love, and to conceal his fear, of the army. The most rigid 
economy in every other branch of the administration suppUed a fiind 
of gold and silver for the ordinary pay and the extraordinary rewards 
of the troops. In their marches he relaxed the severe obligation of 
carrying seventeen days' provision on their shoulders. Ample maga- 
zines were formed along the public roads ; and as soon as they entered 
the enemy's country a numerous train of mules and camels waited on 
tlieir haughty laziness. As Alexander despaired of correcting the 
luxury of his soldiers, he attempted at least to direct it to objects of 
martial pomp and ornament, fine horses, splendid armour, and shields 
enriched with silver and gold. He shared whatever fatigues he was 
obliged to impose, visited in person the sick and wounded, preserved 
an exact register of their services and his own gratitude, and ex- 
pressed on every occasion the warmest regard for a bo<ly of men 
whose welfare, as he affected to declare, was so closely connected 
with that of the state.'^ By the most gentle arts he laboured to 
inspire the fierce multitude with a sense of duty, and to restore at 
least a faint image of that discipline to which the Romans owed their 
empire over so many other nations as warlike and more powerful 
than themselves. But his prudence was vain, his courage fatal, and 
the attempt towards a reformation served only to inflame the ills it 
was meant to cure. 

»» Sec in the Hist. AugiiBt. p. 116, 117 [Lampr. Alex. Sov. c. 6, S'/'?.]* ^^o whole 
contei^t between Alexander and the senate, extracted from tho joomals of that 
aanembly. It happened on the sixth of March, probably of the year 223, when the 
Rom.ans had enjoyed, almost a twelvemonth, the blesHiugs of his reign. Before th6 
•pficllation of Antoninus was offered him as a titia of honour, the senate waiWd to 
see whether Alexander would not assume it as a family name. 

"'It wa8 a favourite Siiyiug of the emperor's. So milites magis servare, quam 
•cipsum; quo<l salus publica in his essot. Hist. Aug. p. 130. [Lampr. Alex. Sev 
e. 47.] 

vol.. I. VX 
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The Praetorian guarda were attached to the youth of Alexander, 
scdiurms They loved him as a tender pupil whom they had saTed 
Jj^^*^ from a tyrant's fury and placed on the Imperial throitfL 
g^J2|^ jy* That amiable prince was sensible of the obligation ; but, ai 
^p>«o- his gratitude was restrained within the limits of reason and 
justice, they soon were more dissatisfied with the virtues of Alexander 
than they had ever been with the vices of Elagahalus. Their jnt- 
feet, the wise Ulpian, was the friend of the laws and of the people; 
he was con^dered as the enemy of the soldiers, and to his pemidoitt 
counsels every scheme of reformation was imputed. Some trifling 
accident blew up their discontent into a furious mutiny; and a 
civil war raged during three daj's in Rome, whilst the life of that 
excellent minister was defended by the grateful people. Terrified at 
length by the sight of some houses in flames, and by the threats of a 
general conflagration, the people yielded with a sigh, and lefl the 
virtuous but unfortunate Ulpian to his fate. He was pursued into 
the Imperial palace, and massacred at the feet of his master, who 
vsdnly strove to cover him with the purple and to obtain his pardon 
from the inexorable soldiers.^ Such was the deplorable weakness of 
government that the emperor was unable to revenge his murdered 
friend, and his insulted dignity, without stooping to the arts of 
patience and dissimulation. Epagathus, the principal leader of the 
mutiny, was removed from Rome by the honourable emplojTnent of 
praefect of Egypt ; from that high rank he was gently degraded to 
the government of Crete ; and when at length his popularity among 
the guards was efTaced by time and absence, Alexander ventured to 
inflict the tardy but deserved punishment of his crimes."* Under the 
reign of a just and virtuous })rince the tyranny of the anny tnre^itened 
with instant death his most faithful ministers who were suspected of 
an intention to correct their intolerable disorders. The historian 

'• Though the author of tlie Life of Alex;unler Hiwt. .August. p. 132 [Lampr. .Alex. 
Sev. c. 51]) mentions the sedition raised apiinst Ulpian by the aoldiera, he conceals 
the catastrophe, as it mi^ht discover a weakness in the administration of his hero. 
From this designed omission we may judj^c of the weight and candour of that author. 



" Gibbon has confounded two events some unimportant circumstance; whilst 
alto;jCether different — the quarrel of the he a<si;:n^3 a weighty reiison fur the mun.kr 
people with the Pnrtorians, winch hujted of Ulpian, the judgment by which that 
three days, and the ass;i.s8inaticn of Ulpian l*ratori:in piufect hiul condemned his 
by the latter. Dion relates hi-st the death j>re«leee£i.sors, Chrcstus and Flavian, to 
of Ulpian; afterwards, reverting back ac- death, whom the soldiere wished to re- 
cording to a manner which is usual with venge. Zosimus (1. i. c. 11.) attributei» 
him, he says that during the life of Ul- this Kcntence to Mamtpa ; but even then 
piiin there ha<l been a war of thi-ee clays the troops might have imputed it to Ul- 
between the Pnctorians and the j»oople. pian, who had reaped all the advantage'. 
But Ulpian was not thecaust?. Dion fuiys, and w;uj otherwise odious to thcta. — W. 
oa the contniry, that it wiua occjwionetl by 
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Dion Cassius had commanded the Pannonian legions with the spirit 
of ancient discipline. Their brethren of Rome, embracing Hanger of 
the common cause of military licence, demanded the head ■'lu. 
of the reformer. Alexander, however, instead of yielding to their 
seditious clamours, showed a just sense of his merit and services by 
appointing him his colleague in the consulship, and defraying from 
his own treasury the expense of that vain dignity ; but, as it was 
justly apprehended that if the soldiers beheld him with the ensigns of 
his office they would revenge the insult in his blood, the nominal first 
magistrate of the state retired, by the emperor's advice, fit)m the 
city, and spent the greatest part of his consulship at his villas in 
Campania. ^^ * 

The lenity of the emperor confirmed the insolence of the troops ; 
the legions imitated the example of the guards, and defended Tnmuiu of 
their prerogative of licentiousness with the same furious ^^»>««- 
obtftinacy. The administration of Alexander was an unavailing 
struggle against the corruption of his age. In Illyricum, in Mauri- 
tania, in Armenia, in Mesopotamia, in Germany, fresh mutinies 
perpetually broke out ; his officers were murdered, his authority was 
insulted, and his life at last sacrificed to the fierce discontents of the 
anny."* One particular fact well deserves to be recorded, Firmness 

• Ml \ /» 1 1 1 M • oftheem- 

as it illustrates the manners of the troops, and exhibits a peror. 
singular instance of their return to a sense of duty and obedience. 
Whilst the emperor lay at Antioch, in his Persian expedition, the 
particulars of which we shall hereafter relate, the punishment of some 
soldiers who had been discovered in the baths of women excited a 
sedition in the legion to which they belonged. Alexander ascended 
his tribunal, and with a modest firmness represented to the armed 
multitude the absolute necessity, as well as his inflexible resolution, 
of correcting the vices introduced by his impure predecessor, and of 
maintaining the discipline, which could not be relaxed without the 
ruin of the Roman name and empire. Their clamours interrupted 
his mild expostulation. " Reserve your shouts." said the undaunted 
emperor, " till you take the field against the Persians, the Germans, 
" and the Sarmatians. Be silent in tlie presence of your sovereign and 

'* For au account of Ulpiim's fate and his own danger, 8cc the mutilated concluhiui. 
<»f Dion's History, 1. Ixxx. [c. 2 and 4] p. l.^I. 

^ Annot. Reiiuor. ad Dion Cnasiufl, I. Ixxx. [c. 2] p. 1369. 



* Dion poMiemed no estates in Cam* the cmitoror SA Qtunpania. He asked and 

pnnia, and was not rich. He onlv says that obtaine<l leaTe to pass the rest of his life 

the emperor adviserl him to reside during in hU native city (Nice, in Bithynia): it 

hia oonsuUte in some place out of Rome; was there that he finished his history, 

that he rvtumed to Rome after the end of which closes with his Hxrond consult !iip 

hia oonaulaie, and had an iutcniew wiih — W. 

U 2 
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*' beuefisjctor, who bestows upon you the com, the clothiug, and the 
^^ money of the provinces. Be silent, or I shall no longer style joo 
" soldiers, but eitizenSy'^'^ if those indeed who disclaim the laws <A 
" Rome deserve to be ranked among tlie meanest of the peopfe." 
His menaces inflamed the fiiry of the legion, and their brandished 
arms already threatened his person. '* Your courage,** resumed the 
intrepid Alexander, " would be more nobly displayed in the field of 
" battle ; me you may destroy, you cannot intimidate ; and the 
*" severe justice of the republic would punish your crime and revenge 
" my death." The legion still persisted in clamorous sedition, when 
the emperor pronounced with a loud voice the decisive sentence, 
" Citizens ! lay down your anns, and depart in peace to your respee- 
" tive habitations." The tempest was instantly appeased : the 
soldiers, filled with grief and shame, silently confessed the justice «f 
their punishment and the power of discipline, yielded up their arras 
and mUitary ensigns, and retired in confusion, not to their camp, but 
to the several inns of the city. Alexander enjoyed, during thirty 
day^ the edifying spectacle of their repeuUmce ; nor did he restore 
theni to then: former rank in the army till he had punished with 
death those tribunes whose connivance had occasioned the mutiny. 
The grateful legion served the emperor whilst living, and revenged 
him when dead."** * 

The resolutions of the multitude generally depend on «a moment ; 
rxfeitsof *^^^^^ ^^^^ cjiprice of passion might equally determine the 
bis r.ijf.1 seditious le<':ion to lay down their arms at the emix^ror'^ 

and «. Ita* o .^ 1 

rdcur. j•^.^.l^ Qj. ^^J pjungc them into his breast. Perhaps, if the 

singular transiiction had been investigated by the j)enetration of a 
philosopher, we should discover the secret causes which on that occii^ion 
authorised the boldness of the prince, and commanded the obedience 
of the troops ; and perhaps, if it had been related by a judicious 
historian, we should find this action, worthy of Ca?siir himself, reduced 
nearer to the level of probability and the conunon standard of the 
character of Alexander Severus. The abilities of that amiable princt; 
seem to have been inadequate to the difficulties of his situation, the 
firmness of his conduct inferior to the purity of his intentions. His 

''^ Julius Cicsar bjul ;ij)j)e}ue<l a 8e<litioa with the Siiine woni QuiHtcs ; which, thus 
opposed to Soldiers, was used in a sense of contempt, an<l reduced the offenders to tlic 
loss lionourable condition of mere citizens. Tuoit. Annal. i. 4J. 

^^ Hist. August, p. l.>-'. [Lauipr. Alex. Sev. c. 54.] 



* This story rests solely on the au- a fabrication, taken from the celebrated 

thority of Lampridius, wiiose Life of Alex- unecdute about the fti-st C.'vsjir; but the 

auder is chjirjicterised by Gibbon on tiie Pni'torians were no lout;er the old Romau 

next page fvs " the mere idea of a perfect If^'ions, and Alexander wiuo certainly n: 

prince, an awkward imitation of tlie Cii'siu*. — S. 
Cyropa)dia." The whole tale is probably 
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virtues, as well as the vices of Elagabalus, contracted a tincture of 
weakness and effeminacy from the soft climate of Syria, of which be 
was a native ; though he blushed at his foreign origin, and listened 
with a vain complacency to the flattering genealogists, who derived 
his race from the ancient stock of Roman nobility."' The pride and 
av»u*ice of his mother cast a shade* on the glories of his reign ; and 
by exacting from his riper years the same dutiful obedience which 
she had justly claimed from his unexperienced youth, Mamsea exposed 
to public ridicule both her son's character and her own.®° The 
fatigues of the Persian war irritiited the military discontent; the 
unsuccessful event* degraded the reputation of the emperor as a 
general, and even as a soldier. Every cause prepared, and every 
circumstance hastened, a revolution, which distracted the Roman 
empire with a long series of intestine calamities. 

The dissolute tyranny of Commodus, the civil wars occasioned by 
his death, and the new maxims of policy introduced by the pigresgion 
house of Severus, had all contributed to increase the SS^sof 
dangerous power of the army, and to obliterate the faint t**«npi'«- 
image of laws and liberty that was still impressed on the minds of 
the Romans. This internal change, which undermined the foundations 
of the empire, we have endeavoured to explain with some degree oi 
order and perspicuity. The personal characters of the emperors, 
their victories, Laws, follies, and fortunes, can interest us no farther 
than as they arc connected with the general history of the Decline 
and Fall of the monarchy. Our constant attention to that great 
object will not suffer us to overlook a most important edict of Anto- 
ninus Caracalla, which communicated to all the free inhabitants 
of the empire the name and privileges of Roman citizens. His 
unbounded liberality flowed not, however, from the sentiments of a 
crciierous mind ; it was the sordid result of avarice, and will naturally 
lie illustrated by some observations on the finances of that state, from 
the victorious a^es of the common wealtli to the reifyn of Alexander 
Severus. 

"^ From the Metelli. Hist. August, p. 129. [Lampr. Alex. Sev. c. 44.] Tlic 
choice WAS judicious. In one slioi-t period of twelve years the Metelli could rcckou 
B«.'ven consulshiiM and five tiiumphs. See Velloius Pateroulus, ii. 11, and the Fasti. 

•* The Life of Alex:\ndcr, in the Augustan Histonr, is the mere ulea of a perfect 
prince, an awkward imitation of the Cyroptcdia. The account of his reign, as giveu 
by llerodian, is rational and mo<lei*ate, consistent with the general history of the age ; 
and, in some of the most invidious particulars, confirmed by the decisive fragments 
of Dion. Yet, from a vei-y paltry prejudice, the greater number of our modem writ-era 
abuse Hcrodian, and copy the Augustan History. See Mess, do Tillemont ano 
Wotton. From the opposite prejudice, the emperor Julian (in Crsarib. p. 1*1.'.) 
dweUs with a visible satisfaction on the efleminato weakness of the «9y/ lun, and ths 
ridiculous avarice of his mother. 



• S«f tfdif-rs Tjoto an c. viij note 5f>. S 
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The siege of Veii in Tuscany, the first considerable enterprise a( 
EKtabiihh- ^^6 Romans, was protmcted to the tenth year, much lesB by 
^^''^ the strength of the place than by the unskilfulneas of the 

besiegers. The unaccustomed hardships of so many winter campaigns^ 
at the distance of near twenty miles from home,®* required more 
than common encouragements ; and the senate wisely prevented the 
clamoui-s of the people, by the institution of a regular pay for the 
soldiers, which was levied by a general tribute, assessed according to 
an equitable proportion on the property of the citizens.** Duriog 
more than two hundred years after the conquest of Veii, the victories 
of tlie republic added less to the wealth than to the power of Rome. 
The states of Italy paid their tribute in military service only, and the 
vast force, both by sea and land, which was exerted in the Panic 
wars, was mainUiincd at the expense of the Romans themsehei 
That high-spirited people (such is often the generous enthusiasm of 
freedom) cheerftiily submitted to the most excessive but voluntary 
burdens, in the just confidence that they should speedily enjoy the 
rich harvest of their labours. Their expectations were not dis- 
appointed. In the course of a few years, the riches of Syracuse, of 
Carthage, of Macedonia, and of Asia, were brought in triumph to 
and aboii- Romc. Tlic trcasuTcs of Perseus alone amounted to near 
tribute on two millior.s Sterling, and the Roman people, the sovereign 
ciii^ni. of 80 many nations, was for ever delivered from the wei^t 
of taxes.^^** The increasing revenue of the provinces was found 

•• According to the more accurate Dionysius, the city, itself was only aa hnodred 
stadia, or twelve miles and a half, from Rome, though some outposts might be 
advanced farther on the side of Etruria. Nardini, in a professed tr^tise, has com- 
bated the popular opinion and the authority of two popes, and has removed Veii frxMU 
Civita Castcllana, to a little spot called Isola, in the midway between Rome and the 
lake Bracciano. 

*» See the 4th [c. 59] and 5th | c. 7] books of Livy.* In the Roman oensus, pro- 
perty, power, and taxation, were commensurate with each other. 

w Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. xxxiii. c. 3 [s. 17], Cicero de Offic. ii. 22. Plutarch, ia 
P. iEmil. [c. 38] p. 275. [Valer. Max. iv. c. 3, § 8.] 



• Niebuhr contests the account of Livy, Gibbon has observed, and was never im- 

aud brings forward many reasons to prove posed again. From this time Italy wv 

tliat the llomau tix>ops received pay at a free from direct taxation, to which the 

much earlier period. Hist, of Rome, vol. provinces were subject. It has, indeed, 

ii. p. 441, transl. — S. been maintained, on the authority of 

^ The most important part of the re- Plutarch (P. iEmil. c. 38), that the tri- 

venue of the Roman state under the re- butum was reviveil by the triumvirs, snd 

public was derived from the tributum, or continued to be levied alter their time, u 

property-tax, imposed by the constitution we nowhere read of its subsequent aboli- 

of SServius Tullius upon the assessed value tion (Walter, Geschichte des Romiscben 

of every kin<l of property belonging to Rechts, §306); but there can be no douU 

llonian citizens ; but as the chief part of that the triumvirs only attempted to levy 

the property of Roman citizens con- money for that revolutionarr period by 

sistod of land, the tributum w^as chiefly a means of the tributum, and that their 

land-tax. This tax was abolished in B.C. proceedings were never construed into • 

167, upon the conqu^^st of Haccdonia, as precedent. It would seem at first i^u* 
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sufficient to defray the ordinary establishment of war and govern- 
mentf and the superfluous mass of gold and silver was deposited in 
the temple of Saturn, and reserved for any unforeseen emergencv of 
the state.** 

History has never perhaps suffered a greater or more irreparable 
injury than in the loss of the curious register* bequeathed Tributes of 
by Augustus to the senate, in which that experienced prince vtSoea^ 
so accurately balanced the revenues and expenses of the Roman 
empire."' Deprived of this clear and comprehensive estimate, we 
are reduced to collect a few imperfect hints from such of the ancients 
as have accidentally turned aside from the splendid to the more 
usefiil parts of history. We are informed that, by the conquests 
of Ponipey, the tributes of Asia were raised fix)m fifty to 
one hundred and thirty-five millions of drachms ; or about 
four millions and a half sterling."* Under the last and most indolent 

** See a fine description of this accumulated wealth of ages, in Lucan's Phara. L iii. 
T. 155, &c. 

^ Tacit, in Annal. i. 1 1 . It seems to have existed in the time of Appian. 
« Plutarch in Pompeio [c. 45], p. 042 [Frankf. ed. 1620].'* 



as if the abolition of the tributum was a slaves. Dion, 1. xzxviL c 51 ; Cic. ad 

pure act of favour to Italy, and as such Att. ii. 16. -S. 

it inii^ht be excused, since the provinces * The Kationarium or Breviarium im- 
could without oppression support the perii. Compare, beaideB,Tacitus, Suet. Aug. 
land of their rulers. But Savigny remarks c. ult. Dion, [Ivi. c. 33 J p. 832. Other em- 
thnt there was a decisive reason for the perora kept and published similar registers, 
exemption of Italy from direct taxation See a dissertation of Dr. WoUe, de Ra- 
in the ancient principle of the Roman tionario imperii Rom. Leipeig, 1773. The 
constitution, that the army could only be last book of Appian also contained the 
levied and equipped by the Italian states; statistics of the Roman empire, but it is 
and consequently, as Italy alone boro the lost. — W. 

burthen of military service, which was ^ This passage of Plutarch has been 
constantly increasing with the extent of interpreted in two ways. Most modem 
the empire, its exemption from the direct scholars suppose Plutarch to say that 
taxation of the provinces was only a fair Pompey raised the revenue from 50 mil- 
compensation. It is true that this ancient lions of denarii (or drachnue) to 85 millions, 
principle was not long observed, and that that is, frum 2,145,000/. to 3,654,000/. 
m course of time the greater part of the sterling ; while Gibbon, whom Milman 
army consisted of provincials ; and as soon follows, interprets the nassage to mean that 
as this took place, the exemption of Italy Pompey added 85 millions to the ordinary 
from taxation was an act of favour. It revenue : but a careful examination of 
was not till the time of Maximian, after the passage, and the probabilities of the 
the division of the empire, that a pro- case, lead to the conclusion that the former 
perty-tax was again levied in Italy; and opinion is the more correct, 
this was not the ancient tributum, but the Again, Marquardt maintains (in Becker's 
system of provincial taxation, which was Hnndbuch der Romischen AlterthUmer, 
then introduced into Italy. See note one. vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 213) that the statement 
xiv. Savigny, Romische Steuerverfassimg, in Plutarch refers to the entire vectigalia 
in Vermischte Schriften, vol. ii. p. 158. of the Roman state; but it is much more 
The portoria, or duties on imported probable that the Asiatic taxes alone are 
goods, were abolished in Italy by a law meant, since we can hardly believe that 
proposed by the prstor Q Met^Uus Nepos the revenue of the Roman state amounted 
m B.C. 60, after which the only tax left in only to four millions. See Hiick, 
ItaJy was the " vioesima manumisdonis," Rdmische Qeschichte, vol. L pt. ii. p. 29 i 
or 5 per cent, upon the value of manumitted — S. 
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.)f the Ptolemies, the revenue of Egypt is said to have amouDted 
to twelve thousand five hundred talents ; a sum equivakot 
to more than two millions and a half of our money, bm 
which was afterwards considerahly improved hy the more exact 
economy of the Romans, and the increase of the trade of ^thiopU 
and India.®^ Gaul was enriched by rapine,* as Egypt wa 
by commerce, and the tributes of those two great provinces 
have been compared as nearly equal to each other in value.** The 
ten thousand Euboic or Phoenician talents, about four millions 
sterling,** wliich vanquished Carthage was condemned to 
pay within the term of fifty years, were a slight acknow- 
ledgment of the superiority of Rome,*** and cannot bear the least pn>- 
portion with the taxes afterwards raised both on the lands and on the 
persons of the inhabitants, when the fertile coast of Africa was reduced 
into a province.*^ 

Spain, by a very singular fatality, was the Peru and Mexico of the 
old world. The discovery of the rich western continent by 
the Phoenicians, and the oppression of the simple natives, 
who were compelled to labour in their own mines for the benefit of 
strangers, form an exact type of the more recent history of Spanish 
America.** The Phoenicians were acquainted only with the sea-coast 
of Spain ; avarice, as well as ambition, carried the arms of Rome and 
Carthage into the heart of the country, and almost every part of the 
soil was found pregnant with copper, silver, and gold. Mention is 
made of a mine near Carthagena which yielded every day twenty-five 
thousand drachms of silver, or about three hundred thousand pounds 

" Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 798. 

•* VeUeiuB Paterculus, 1. ii. c. 39. He seems to give the preference to the revenue 
of Gaul. 

* The Euboic, the Phoenician, and the Alexandrian talents were double in weight 
to the Attic. •» See Hooper on ancient weights and measures, p. iv. c. 5. It is very 
probable that the same talent was carried from Tyre to Cai'thage. 

» Polyb. 1. XV. c. 18. 

'* Appian in Punicis, p. 84. 

•^ Diodorus Siculus, 1. v. [c. 37.] Cadiz was built by the Phosuicions a little mor« 
than a thousand years before Christ. See Veil. Pater, i. 2. 



* When Ctesar had conquered Gaul, he the time of Solon, — and was not double 

imposed upon it a tribute of 4U millions in weight to the later Attic or Soloniaa 

of sesterces, or 429,000/. Sueton. Cajs. talent. It has been shown by Bockh that 

23, But this tribute was soon afterwards the true ratio between the Euboic and 

increased; and in the time of Constantius, (later) Attic talent is 100 to 72, or ne^urly 

even after the reduction by Julian, tlie 4 to 3. See Bockh, Metrologische Unter- 

tribute of the Gallic provinces amounted suchungen iiber Gewichte, &c., Berlin, 

to 4,200,000/. See editor's note to c xvii 1838; Grote's Review of Bockh's work, 

next to note 187.— S. in the Classical Museum, vol. i.; and the 

•> This is not correct. The Euboic ailicles Nummus and Pondera in Smitb'f 

talent was the same as the ol<l Attic Dictionary of Antiquities.— S. 
^4i1cnt, -that JH, the Uilent in use bcitutj 
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A year.*' Twenty thousand ijoumi wtM^rht of gold was annually 
received from the provinces of \sturia, Gallicia, and Lusitania.^'* 

We want both leisure and materials to pursue this curious inquiry 
through the many potent states that were annihilated in the of uie isie 
Roman empire. Some notion, however, may be formed of <>'^y*^™«- 
the revenue of the provinces where considerable wealth had been 
deposited by nature, or collected by man, if we observe the severe 
attention that was directed to the abodes of solitude and sterility. 
Augustus once received a petition from the inhabitants of Gyarus, 
humbly praying that they might be relieved from one-third of their 
excessive impositions. Their whole tax amounted indeed to no more 
than one hundred and fifty drachms, or about five pounds: but 
Gyarus was a little island, or rather a rock, of the iEgean sea, des- 
titute of fresh water and every necessary of life, and inhabited only 
by a few wretched fishermen.®* 

From the faint glimmerings of such doabtful and scattered lights, 
we should be inclined to believe, 1st, That (with every fair Amount of 
allowance for the difference of times and circumstances) the ^^ '^•^«"^^' 
general income of the Roman provinces could seldom amount to less 
than fifteen or twenty millions of our money ;'* and, 2ndly, That so 
ample a revenue must have been fully adequate to all the expenses 
of the moderate government instituted by Augustus, whose court was 
the modest family of a private senator, and whose military establish- 
ment was calculated for Uie defence of the frontiera, without any 
aspiring views of conquest, or any serious apprehension of a foreign 
invasion. 

Notwithstanding the seeming probability of both these conclusions, 
the hitter of them at least is positively disowned by the X*-"^****** 
lanmiaiye and conduct of Aucrustus. It is not easy to citizens in- 
detennme whether, on this occasion, he acted as the Augustus. 
common father of the Roman world, or iis tlie oppressor of liberty ; 

^* Strabo, 1. iii. p. 148. 

^ i*liu. HUt. Natur. I. xxxiii. c. 3 [s. 21]. He mentions likewise a silver-niinc in 
Dalniatia that yielded every day fifty pounds to the state. 

»* Strabo, 1. x. p. 485. Tiu.*it. Annul, iii. 69, and iv. 30. See in Toiim -fort 
(Voyages au Levant, Lettre viii.) a very lively picture of the actual misery of Gyarus. 

** Lii«ius de Ma^niitudiuo Homan& (1. ii. c. 3) computes the revenue at one hundred 
nml fifty millions of gold crowns; but his whole book, though learned and ingenious, 
betray? a very heated imagination. * 



" We have no sure data for calculating were to stand (Sueton. Vcsp. 10"^, docs 

the revenue derived from the Roman pro- not refer to the ytMirly revenue, as some 

vinces. Hcick reckons it at 1 ;>U mil* have 8upix)scd, but to the sum that \\m 

lions of thalers, or 22,5-'0,i»tiO/. sterling, ncetlwl to put the finances in order aft«:r 

RiHiiiiiche Geschichte, vol. i. pt. ii. p. 'J9S. the civil wai-s. See Duix^-au de la Malle, 

The expresition of Vefi{Hbtiaii at the com- Kconomie Politique don liomoins, vol. ii. 

uioucement of bis reign, tluit he neetled p. 4u.'). — 8. 
|ii,«Hio millions of «H»tcrccs, if the stut«» 
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whether he wished to relieve the provinces, or to impoverid the 
senate and the equestrian order. But no sooner had he assumed tk 
reins of government than he frequently intimated the insuffidencj of 
the tributes, and the necessity of throwuig an equitable proportioD of 
the public burden upon Rome and Italy. In the prosecution of tlu! 
unpopular design, he advanced, however, by cautious and wdl- 
weighcd steps. The introduction of customs was followed bj ii£ 
establishment of an excise, and the scheme of taxation was completed 
by an artful assessment on the real and personal property of the 
Roman citizens, who had been exempted from any kind of contrilw- 
tion abo\e a century and a half. 

I. In a great empire like that of Rome, a natural balance of 
The ens- moncy must have gradually established itself. It has been 
^*"*' already observed that, as the wealth of the provinces »« 
attracted to the capital by the strong hand of conquest and power, 
BO a considerable part of it was restored to the industrious provinces 
by the gentle influence of commerce and arts. In the reign of 
Augustus and his successors, duties were imposed on eveiy kind d 
merchandise, which through a thousand channels flowed to the great 
centre of opulence and luxury ; and in whatsoever manner the law 
was expressed, *it was the Roman purchaser, and not the provincial 
merchant, who paid the tax.®' The rate of the customs varied frm 
the eighth to the fortieth part of the value of the commodity ; and 
we have a right to suppose that the variation was directed by the 
unalterable maxims of policy : that a higher duty was fixed on d» 
articles of luxury than on those of necessity, and tiiat the productioos 
raised or manufactured by the labour of the subjects of the empire 
were treated with more indulgence than was shown to the pemidoos^ 
or at least the unpopular, commerce of Arabia and India.** There 
is still extant a long but imperfect catalogue of eastern commodities 
which about the time of Alexander Severus were subject to the pay- 
ment of duties : cinnamon, myrrh, pepper, ginger, and the whcJc 
tribe of aroraatics ; a great variety of precious stones, amonor whicb 
the diamond was the most remarkable for its price, and the emeraU 
for its beauty ;®® Parthian and Babylonian leather, cottons, sifts, 

^ Tacit. Annal. xiii. 31.» 

« See Pliny (Hist. Natur. 1. vi. c. 28 [s. 32] 1. xii. c. 18 [a. 41]). His obeemtioo. 
that the Indian commodities were sold at Rome at a hundred times their origin] 
price, may give us some notion of the produce of the customs, since that original 
I>rice amounted to more than eight hundred thousand pounds. 

* The ancients were unacquainted with the art of cutting diamonds. 

• Augustus only re-established the been suppressed by a law of Metelloi bat 
customs, which had existed from the a few years previously. Soe note on P- 
earliest times of the republic, and had 295.— S. 
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Doth raw and manufactured, ebony, ivory, and eunuchsJ^® We may 
observe that the use and value of those eiFerainate slaves gradually 
rose with the decline of the empire. 

II. The excise, introduced by Augustus after the civil wars, was 
extremely moderate, but it was general. It seldom ex- 
ceeded one per cent. ; but it comprehended whatever was 

told in the markets or by public auction, from the most considerable 
purchases of lands and houses, to those minute objects which can 
only derive a value from their infinite multitude and daily consump- 
tion. Such a tiix, as it affects the body of the people, has ever been 
the occiision of clamour and discontent An empero? well acquainted 
with the wants and resources of the state was obliged to declare, by 
a public edict, that the support of the army depended in a great 
measure on the produce of the excise. ^°^ 

III. When Augustus resolved to establish a permanent military 
force for the defence of his government against foreign and Tax on 
domestic enemies, he instituted a peculiar treasury for the JK?"** 
j>ay of the soldiers, the rewards of the veterans, and the *°**^ 
extraordinary expenses of war. The ample revenue of the excise, 
though peculiarly appropriated to those uses, was found inadequate. 
To supply the deficiency, the emperor suggested a new tax of five 
per cent, on all legacies and inheritances. But the nobles of Rome 
were more tenacious of property than of freedom. Their indignant 
murmurs were received by Augustus with his usual temper. He 
candidly referred the whole business to the senate, and exhorted them 
to provide for the public service by some other expedient of a less 
o<lious nature. They were divided and perplexed. He insinuated to 
them that their obstinacy would oblige him to propose a general land- 
tax and capitation. They acquiesced in silence.*®*® The new im- 

^^ M. Bouchaud, in his treatise de I'lmpot chez les Romains, has transcribed this 
catalogue from the Digest, and attempts to illustrate it by a very prolix commentary." 

*•* Tacit. Annal. i. 78. Two years afterwards the reduction of the poor kingdom 
of Cappadocia gave Tiberius a pretence for diminishing the excise to one-half, but the 
relief was of very short duration.^ 

»« Dion Cassius, I. Iv. [c. 25] p. 799, 1. Ivi. [c. 28] p. 827. 



* In the Pandects, 39 [tit. 6, 1. 16, of imposing a property-tax upon the in- 

§ 7] de Publican. Compare Cicero in habitants of Italy, and was a sort of 

Verrem, ii. c. 72-74. — W. equivalent for the land-tax paid by the 

»> Tliis tax, however, was abolished provinces. As the army no longer con- 
altogether by Caligula. Dion, lix. 9. sisted exclusively of Italians, there was 
Suet. Calig. c. 16. — S. no reason for exempting them from direct 

" The tax of five per cent, on all legacies taxation (see note, p. 295 \ and Augustus 

jLid inheritances (vicesima hereditatiuni seems to have adopted this new tax as a 

et legatoruni) was only levied upon pro- substitute for the old tributum, which 

ptrty bcqueathc<l by Roman citizeuH, and he would probably have hardly ventured 

was therefore i^aid chiefly by the inhabit- to reimpoee. A modem Chancellor of 

inU of Italy. It woji an iugeniuus inoile the £xche(|uer (Mr. Gladstone) in Great 
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pj^Ition on legacies and inheritances was howerer mitigated by some 
resmctioDS. It did not take place unless the object was of a certain 
value, most probably of fifty or an hundred pieces of gold ;^**' nor 
could it be exacted from the nearest of kin on the father's «dc.'** 
When the rights of nature and poverty were thus secured, it seemed 
n?asonable that a stranger, or a distant relation, who acquired an 
unexpected accession of fortime, should cheerfidly re^gn a twentieth 
jiart of it for the benefit of the state. ^^* 

Such a tax, plentiful as it must prove in every wealthy community, 
stj-^to ^^ °^<^ happily suited to the situation of the Romans, 
i^i^^ who could frame their arbitrar)* wills according to the 
"^ dictates of reason or caprice, without any restraint from 
the modem fetters of entails and settlements. From various causes 
the partiality of paternal affection often lost its influence over the 
stem patriots of the commonwealth and the dissolute nobles of the 
empire ; and if the father bequeathed to his son the fourth part of 
his estate, he removed all jrround of legal complaint,'^* But a rich 
childless old man was a domestic tjTant, and his power increased with 
his years and infirmities. A servile crowd, in which he frequently 
reckoned praetors and consuls, courted his smiles, pampered bis 
avarice, applauded his follies, ser\ed his passions, and waited with 
impatience for his death. The arts of attendance and flattery were 
formed into a most lucrative science ; those who profeissed it acquire<l 
a jvci.iiar apjKiiatioii : an«l the whole city, according to the lively 
liesiTJ prions of SiUire. was divided between two parties, the huiiteri 
and their game. '" Yet, while so many unjust and extravagant will- 
were everv dav dictated bv cunning and subscribed bv foUv, a few w ere 
the result of rational esteem and virtuous gratitude. Cicero, who 
had S(-> often defended the lives and fortunes of his fellow-citizens, 
w jis rewarded w ith legacies to the amount of an hundred and seventy 
thousiind pounds ; '" nor do the friends of the younger Pliny seem 

''^ The sum is .-ikv tixo^I t-y coiijfrture. 

''** As the Koii.au law s^;": .-i.stoJ for ii^-xny arf<. tl.v C-rn ii. or ivlations ou tl:c 
luotlur's si»ie. ^^t^e int c;i",li«i t'> tliosi;civs--:,'n. Tl.is liai^h iii^titutiou Wiu> 'i^uluailv 
r.'.i.lt'iiniuovl l>v L;iiii.iiiitv, and traallv a.'ulisl.t'i l-v .U;.st:n:au. 

• • * • 

'"^ riiu. Paiu jyiio. 0. :-7. 

' •-' See HfiiKOciiis in the Antioiiit. Jwri? Romaui. \. ii. 

'" H.-rat. 1. ii. Sat. v. v. J'.. > :\] Pctrun. c. llv. \o. Wm. 1. ii. Ej i.st. "J". 

'"• Cicero in Philip, ii, c. 16. 



Uviuxin. ha."*, in like mnuiior, imp<.\<eci a lar_'f iV-itiiuf^ • f the Roniaij i. 'hi-s. uxiA 

tax uj> >n 6iicce>-i' u-s in i»ix!t.r to obviate (»f the jirevaleuoe ot" cehbacy ;ii.i«.n;.r them, 

the neet'SRiiy. and thus avert the iin- it niu.-^t have yiehled a larL'*' anniM! 

l>«>j»uhirity. »^f a iu\'iK'rty-tax. All inlie- revenr.e. See Iluhofen. Die Ki hseli.ifts- 

ntiinoei* below lon^iMiu srstcree.**. and the etener, wV:c., in Aii.'«i;ewahitc Lthivn dee 

nean-Ht nlation-* by blood, were exempt Kuniiftchen ( ix iln eht.-<. Honn. lJ<iN. — 5r. 
fi«»m ILL? tax: but in eon>e;]iii'nee of the 
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to have been less generous to that amiable orator. ^°' Whatever uaa 
the motive of the testator, the treasury claimed, without distinction, 
the twentieth part of his estate : and in the course of two or three 
generations the whole property of the subject must have gradually 
passed through the coffers of tiie state. 

In the first and golden years of the reign of Nero, that prince, 
from a desire of popularity, and perhaps from a blind impulse B«gau 
of benevolence, conceived a wish of abolishing the oppression emperore. 
of the customs and excise. The wisest senators applauded his magna- 
nimity : but they diverted him from the execution of a design which 
would have dissolved the strength and resources of the republic' ^^ 
Had it indeed been possible to realize this dream of fancy, such 
princes as Trajan and the Antonines would surely have embraced 
with ardour the glorious opportunity of conferring so signal an obli- 
gation on mankind. Satisfied, however, with alleviating the public 
burden, they attempted not to remove it The mildness and preci- 
non of their laws ascertained the rule and measure of taxation, and 
protected the subject of every rank against arbitrary interpretations, 
antiquated claims, and the insolent vexation of the farmers of the 
revenueJ^* For it is somewhat singular, that, in every age, the 
best and wisest of the Roman governors persevered in this pernicious 
method of collecting the principal branches at least of the excise and 
customs.^'* 

The sentiments, and indeed the situation of Caracalla, were very 
different from those of the Antonines. Inattentive, or Edict of 
rather averse, to the welfare of his people, he found him- ^^*'»*=^** 
self under the necessity of gratifying the insatiate avarice which he 
had excited in the army. Of the several impositions introduced by 
Augustus, the twentieth on inheritances and legacies was the most 
fruitful as well as the most comprehensive. As its influence was not 
confined to Rome or Italy, the produce continually increased with the 
gradual extension of the Roman City. The new citizens, though 
charged on equal terms^^'* with the payment of new taxes which 
had not affected them as subjects, derived an ample compensation 
from the rank they obtained, the privileges they acquired, and the 
fair prospect of honom's and fortune that was thrown open to their 

*^ See his epistles. Every such will gave him an occasion of displaying his reverence 
to the dead, and his justice to the living. He reconciled both in his behaviour to a 
son who had been disinherited by his mother (v. 1 ). 

"^ Tadt. Annal. xiii. 50. Esprit des Loix, 1. xii. c. 19. 

*" See Pliny's Paneg3n^e, the Augustan History, and Burman. de Vectigal. pasi^im. 

»" The tributes (properly so called) were not farmed; since the good princes often 
remitted many millions of arrears. 

it* The situation of the new citizcnR is minutely do-*cribed by Pliny (Panegyric 
O, 37, 38, 30). Trajan published a law very much in their favour. 
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ambition. But the favour which implied a distinction was lost in tbf 
The free prodigality of Caracalla, and the reluctant provincials were 
citySvMr comjielled to assume the vain title and the real obligt- 
m^indlia, tions of Roman citizens.* Nor was the rapacious son of 
Mr^ of Severus contented with such a measure of taxation as had 
taxauon. appeared sufficient to his moderate predecessors. Instead of 
a twentieth he exacted a tenth of all legacies and inheritances ; and 
during his reign (for the ancient proportion was restored after his 
death) he crushed alike every part of the empire under the weight 
of his iron sceptre. ^^* 

When all the provincials became liable to the peculiar impostions 
Temporary of Romau citizcus, they seemed to acquire a legal exemption 
JfSie'^S. fr^™ ^® tributes which they had paid in their former con- 
**"^ dition of subjects. Such were not tJbe maxims of government 

adopted by Caracalla and his pretended son. The old as well as the 
new taxes were, at the same time, levied in the provinces. It was 
reserved for the virtue of Alexander to relieve them in a great 
measure from this intolerable grievance, by reducing the tributes to a 
thirtieth part of the sura exacted at the time of his accession.^'^ It 
is impossible to conjecture the motive that engaged him to spare so 
trifling a remnant of the public evil ; but the noxious weed, which had 
not been totally eradicated, again sprang up with the most luxuriant 
growth, and in the succeeding age darkened the Roman world with 
its deadly shade. In the course of this history we shall be too often 
summoned to explain the land-tax, the capitation, and the hea\^ con- 
tributions of corn, wine, oil, and meat, which were exacted from the 
provinces for the use of the court, the army, and the capital.^ 

'" Dion, 1. Ixxvii. [c. 9] p. 1294. 

"* lie who piiid ten aurci, the usual tribute, was charged with no more than the 
third part of an aureus, and proportional pieces of gold wore coined by Alexander's 
order. Hist. August, p. 127 [l^nipr. Alex. Sev. c. 1)9], with the commeutar}' of 
Salmasius. 

* Some writers, whom Wcnck has provinces, partly in consequence of the 
followed, attribute to M. Aurelius the different circumstances attending their 
edict which conferred the citizoiishii) subjugation, and partly because it wr*a 
upon the provincials. But there is no found more convenient and advantageous 
doubt that the statement in the text is to preserve the system of taxation which 
correct, since the contemporary Dion was in existence before the Roman con- 
expressly as.signs the edict to Caracalla, quest. AU provinces, however, exc«^pt 
and the other authorities do not deserve Sicily, paid either a fixed land-tax (rvcti-j'ii 
notice in comparison with him — S. s(ij>cn<.li(iriuin), or variable duties, such as 

*• Gibbon lum omitted to mention the tithes or other portion of the produce 

important chaiii^o introduced during the (Cic. Verr.iii. «0 ; but, without any respect 

first two centuries of the empire in the to these differences, all the land in the 

system of taxation in the provinces. The provinces bore the general name of *'agri 

following is a brief account of tliis change, vectigales." which consequently was the 

taken from Savigny's admirable e.sr*ay name for all land that paid taxes, aince 

quoted above: — Italy, as we have alrta<ly seen, was 

In the time <>f the njpublic the exempt. At the very commencement ot 

systeu: of taxation difrorc<l in the various the imjK^'rial government an attempt wac 
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As long as Rome and Italy were respected as the centre of govern- 
ment, a national spirit was preserved by the ancient, and 
insensibly imbibed by the adopted, citizens. The principal ^encea of 
commands of the army were filled by men who had received freedom of 
a liberal education, were well instructed in the advantages 
of laws and letters, and who had risen, by equal steps, through the 
regular succession of civil and military honours.^ ^^ To their influence 
and example we may partly ascribe the modest obedience of the 
legions during the two first centuries of the Imperial history. 

But when the last enclosure of the Roman constitution was trampled 
down by Caracalla, the separation of professions gradually succeeded 
to the distinction of ranks. The more polished citizens of the internal 
provinces were alone qualified to act as lawyers and magistrates. 
The rougher trade of arms was abandoned to the peasants and bar- 
barians of the frontiers, who knew no country but their camp, no 
science but that of war, no civil laws, and scarcely those of military 
discipline. With bloody hands, savage manners, and desperate reso- 
lutions, they sometimes guarded, but much oftener subverted, the 
throne of the emperors. 

'** See the liveB of Agrioola, VeepaBian, Trajan, SeveniB and hiB three competitors; 
ftiid indeed of all the eminent men of thoee times. 



made to introduce a uniform system of the provinces of the Csesar; but he does 

taxation in the provinces, by abolishing not use the old expression, ager vectiyaiis. 

the variable duties (tithes, &c.), and sub- Moreover, we do not find in the classical 

stituting a land-tax in their place. With jurists any mention of tithes or other 

this view a census or register of property variable duties. 

was taken by order of Augustus in several Besides the land-tax there was also a 

of the provinces (Liv. Kpit. 134; Dion, poll-tax (tributum capitis, Dig. 5<), tit. 

liii. 22; St. Luke, c. 2); and indeed we 15, 1. 8, § 7; Tertull. Apolog. c. la) in 

might conclude from some other state- the provinces; but of the latter we have 

ments that the land-tax had been intro- not any exact information. The towns in 

duced into all the provinces by Augustus, the provinces which possessed the^'us Ituli' 

if it were not for a passage in Hygiuus, cum were free from the above-mentioued 

from which we learn that a part of the pro- taxes. The term indicates that these 

duoe was still paid in the time of Trajan, tov^ns posgessed the privileges eujoyed 

( Hyginus, de Limitibus ConstitueiuU^^, p. by the towns in Italy, one of the most 

198, ed. Qoesius, p. 205, ed. Lachmonn.) important of which was exemption from 

It appears, however, from this passage, the hmd and poll tax. This is i)roved by 

that some provinces, which had foniierly a striking passage in the Digest (50, tit. 

paid part of their produce, then i>aid a 15, 1. 8, § 7): — "D. Vespasianus Cssari- 

land tax. But it was un<ler M. Aurelius enscs colonos fecit, non adjecto ut et juris 

that the land-tax was at length established Italic! eraent: sed tributum his remisit 

in all the provinces, and the new system capitis. Sed D. Titus etiam solum im- 

of taxation fully completed. This may nmne factum interpretatus eut:" that is, 

be inferred from the altered use of the Vc<<pasian gave the town the right of a 

words relating to taxation. Gains says colony without the jus Italicinn, though 

(ii.§ 21) that all provincial land was called he gave it one of the privileges of the 

either stipendiaria or tributaria, which jus Italicum in exempting it from the poll- 

onlv differed in name, since the former tax; but Titus bestowed upon it the 

applied to land in the pnndnccs of the other privilege of the ^'>t<{ /f<j/to'im, namely, 

UoflHBi people, and the latter tu land in exemption from the land-tax. — S. 
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CHAPTER VU 
Tire Elevation and Tykan-xy of Maxihis — Rebellion ix Afuica asl 

iTAJiY DKDKR THE AUTHORITY OF THE SeSATE — CiVIL. WaBS ASD SEDI- 
TIONS — Violent Deaths of Maximin and his Son, of Maximus Axr 

liALKINUS, AND OF THE THREE GORDIANS — USURPATION AKD SeCULAB GaHES 

JF Phiup. 

Of the various forms of goverament which have prevailed in tlif 
Th« appa- world, an hereditary monarchy seems to present the fiiirest 
cole scope for ridicule. Is it possible to relate without an in- 

dignant smile, that, on the father's decease*^ the property of a nation, 
like that of a drove of oxen, descends to his nfant son, as yet unknown 
to mankind and to himself, and that the bravest warriors and the 
wisest statesmen, relinquishing their natural right to empire, approach 
the royal cradle with bendod knees and protestations of inviolable 
fidelity ? Satire and declamation may paint these obvious topics in 
the most dazzling colours, but our more serious thoughts will respect 
a useful prejudice that establishes a rule of succession, independent 
of the passions of mankind ; and we shall cheerfully acquiesce in any 
expedient which doprlves the multitude of the dangerous, and indeed 
tlie ideal, power of *J^ivlng themselves a master. 

In the cool shade of retirement we may easily devise imasrlnar}' 
aniis^.iM forms of <rovernnient, in which the sceptre shall l>e 
ofhcroii- constantly bestowed on the most worthy by the free and 
ct'ssiua!^ incorrui)t snffrasre of the whole community. Experience 
overturns these airy ftibrlcs, and teaches us that in a large society the 
election of a monarch can never devolve to the wisest or to the most 
nnnierons part of the ])eople. The army is the only order of men 
sufficiently united to concur in the same sentiments, and powerful 
enouirli to impose them on the rest of their fellow-citizens ; but the 
temper of soldiers, habituated at once to violence and to slaverv', 
renders them very unlit crnardians of a legal or even a civil constitution. 
Justice, humanity, or political wisdimi, are qualities they are too little 
acquainted with in themselves to ai)preciate them in othei*s. Valour 
will acquire their esteem, and libiTality will purchase their suffrage ; 
but the first of these merits is often lodired in the most siivaore breasts ; 
the latter can only exert itself at the expeuhe of the public ; and both 
may be turned against the p^^ss'^ssor of the throne by the ambitioL of 
a daring rival. 
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The superior prerogative of birth, when it has obtained the sanction 
of time and popular opinion, is the plainest and least 
invidious of all distinctions among mankind. The acknow- in the ito- 
ledged right extinguishes the hopes of faction, and the pirepro^ 
conscious security disarms the cruelty of the monarch. To thcpwitMt 
the firm establishment of this idea we owe the peaceful 
succession and mild administration of European monarchies. To 
tlie defect of it we must attribute the frequent civil wars through 
which an Asiatic despot is obliged to cut his way to the throne of his 
fathers. Yet, even in the East, the sphere of contention is usually 
limited to the princes of the reigning house, and, as soon as the more 
fortunate competitor has removed his brethren by the sword and the 
bow-string, he no longer entertains any jealousy of his meaner subjects. 
But the Roman empire, after the authority of the senate had sunk 
into contempt, was a vast scene of confusion. The royal and even 
noble families of the provinces had long since been led in triumph 
before the car of the haughty republicans. The ancient families of 
Rome had successively fallen beneath the tyranny of the Caesars ; and 
whilst those princes were shackled by the forms of a commonwealth, 
and disappointed by the repeated failure of their posterity,* it was 
impossible that any idea of hereditary succession should have taken 
root in the minds of their subjects. The right to the throne, which 
none could claim from birth, every one assumed from merit. The 
daring hopes of ambition were set loose from the salutary restraints of 
law and prejudice, and the meanest of mankind might, without folly, 
entertain a hope of being raised by valour and fortune to a rank in 
the army, in which a single crime would enable him to wTest the 
sceptre of the world from his feeble and unpopular master. After the 
murder of Alexander Severus and the elevation of Maximin, no 
emperor could think himself safe upon the throne, and every barbarian 
peasant of the frontier might aspire to that august but dangerous 
station. 

About thirty-two years before that event, the emperor Severus, 
returning from an eastern expedition, halted in Thrace, to Binh and 
celebrate, with military games, the birthday of his younger waximin. 
son, Geta. The country flocked in crowds to behold tlieir sovereign, 
and a young barbarian of gigantic stature earnestly solicited, in his 
nide dialect, that he might be allowed to contend for the prize of 
wrestling. As the pride of discipline would have been disgraced in 
tlie overtlirow of a Roman soldier by a Thracian peasant, he was 

' Tbere hud been no eraiuplc of three luccoftmTe gonerationA on the throne; only 
UiTfic instanceii uf bons who Ruccoocled their fathers. Tlie inarriageii of the Cvcnn 
(iiotwithfiUndin^ the pennia&ioii. and thn froquent prectioo, of divoroee) were generally 
uiifrtiitAil. 

vol. I. 3£ 
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matched with the stoutest followers of the camp, sixteen of whom be 
successively laid on the ground. His victory vraa rewarded by mat 
trifling gifts, and a permission to enlist in the troops. The next dij 
the happy barbarian was distinguished above a crowd of rearuite, 
dancing and exulting after the fashion of his country. As soon as he 
perceived that he had attracted the emperor's notice, he instantly ran 
up to his horse, and followed him on foot, without the least appearance 
of fatigue, in a long and rapid career. " Thracian,*' said Sevens 
with astonishment, " art thou disposed to wrestle after thy raceT 
" Most willingly. Sir," replied the unwearied youth ; and, almost in 
a breath, overthrew seven of the strongest soldiers in the army. A 
gold collar was the prize of his matchless vigour and activity, and 
he was immediately appointed to serve in the horse-guards who 
always attended on the person of the sovereign.* 

Maximin, for that was his name, though bom on the territories of 

the empire, descended from a mixed race of barbarians. 

ury service Uis father was a Goth, and his mother of the nation of the 

onouru. ^j^^^j jj^ displayed on every occasion a valour equal to laa 

strength, and his native fierceness was soon tempered or disguised 
by the knowledge of the world. Under the reign of Sevenis and his 
son, he obtained the rank of centurion, with the favour and esteem rf 
both those princes, the former of whom was an excellent judge rf 
merit. Gratitude forbade Maximin to serve under the assassin rf 
Caracalla. Honour taught him to decline the effeminate insults rf 
Elagabalus. On the accession of Alexander he returned to court 
and was placed by that prince in a station useful to the service and 
honourable to himself. The fourth legion, to which he was appointed 
tribune, soon became, under his care, the best disciplined of the whole 
army. With the general applause of the soldiers, who bestowed oo 
their favourite hero the names of Ajax and Hercules, he was succes- 
sively promoted to the first militarj' command f and had not he still 
retained too much of his savage origin, the emperor might perbap? 
have given his own sister in marriage to the son of Maximin.* 

Instead of securing his fidelity, these favours served only to inflame 
Con-ipiracy the ambitiou of the Thracian peasant, who deemed his 
ofMoximiii. fQp^yQg inadequate to his merit as long as he was con- 
strained to acknowledge a superior. Though a stranger to real I 

' Hist. August, p. 138. [Capitol. Maxim, c. 1, seqq,"] 

' Hiat. August, p. 140 [id. ib. c. 6]. Herodian, 1. vi. [c. 8J p. 223. Aureliu* 
Victor. By comparing these authors, it should seem that Maxiimn had the particular 
command of the Triballiau horse, with the general commission of disciphning titf 
recruits of the whole army. His biographer ought to have marked with more cai» 
his exploits, and the successive steps of his military promotions. 

* See the on^-inal letter of Alexander Severus, Hist. August, p. 149. fCspital' 
Maximin. jun. c. 3.1 
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wisdom, he was not devoid of a selfish cunning, which showed him that 
the emperor had lost the affection of the army, and taught him to 
improve their discontent to his own advantage. It is easy for faction 
and calumny to shed their poison on the administration of the best of 
princes, and to accuse even thehr virtues by artfully confounding them 
with those vices to which they bear the nearest affinity. The troops 
listened with pleasure to the emissaries of Maximin. They blushed 
at their own ignominious patience, which, during thirteen years, had 
supported the vexatious discipline imposed by an effeminate Syrian, 
the timid slave of his mother and of the senate. It was time, they 
cried, to cast away that useless phantom of the civil power, and to 
elect for their prince and general a real soldier, educated in camps^ 
exercised in war, who would assert the glory and distribute among his 
companions the treasures of the empire. A great army was at that 
time assembled on the banks of the Rhine, under the command of the 
emperor himself, who, almost immediately after his return from the 
Persian war, had been obliged to march against the barbarians of 
Germany. The important care of training and reviewing the new 
levies was intrusted to Maximin. One day, as he entered the field of 
exercise, the troops, either from a sudden impulse or a formed con- 
spiracy, saluted him emperor, silenced by their loud acclamations his 
obstinate refusal, and hastened to consummate their rebellion by the 
murder of Alexander Severus. 

The circumstances of his death are variously related. The writers 
who suppose that he died in ignorance of the ingratitude a.d. 235. 
and ambition of Maximin affirm that, after taking a frugal Murder of 
repast in the sight of the army, he retired to sleep, and sevem*. 
that about the seventh hour of the day a part of his own guards broke 
into the Imperial tent, and, with many wounds, assassinated their 
virtuous and unsuspecting prince.^ If we credit another, and indeed 
a more probable account, Maximin was invested with the purple by a 
numerous detachment, at the distance of several miles from the head- 
quarters, and he trusted for success rather to the secret wishes than 
to the public declarations of the great army. Alexander had sufficient 
time to awaken a faint sense of loyalty among his troops ; but their 
reluctant professions of fidelity quickly vanished on the appearance of 
Maximin, who declared himself the friend and advocate of the military 
order, and was unanimously acknowledged emperor of the Romans by 
the applauding legions. The son of Mama^ betrayed and deserted, 

* Hiai. August, p. 135. [Lampr. Alex. Sever, c. Bl.] I have aoflened some of tho 
iiiOiit improbable ciroumstoDcofi of this wretched biogruDher. From this iU-wonled 
narration, it should soem that, the prince's buffoon havmg accidentally entered th« 
tunt and awakened the slumbering monarch, the fear of pnniihuient urged him to 
persuade the disaffected eoldiens to commit the murder. 

X 2 
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withdrew into his tent, desirous at least to conceal bis approaching 
fate from the insults of the multitude. He was soon followed by a 
tribune and some centurions, the ministers of death ; but instead cf 
receiving with manly resolution the inevitable stroke, his unavailing 
cries and entreaties disgraced the last moments of his life, and con- 
verted into contempt some portion of the just pity which his innocence 
and misfortunes must inspire. His mother Mamaea, whose pride and 
avarice he loudly accused as the cause of his ruin, perished with her 
son. The most faithful of his friends were sacrificed to the first fiiiy 
of the soldiers. Others were reserved for the more deliberate cruelty 
of the usurper, and those who experienced the mildest treatment were 
stripped of their employments and ignominiously driven from the 
court and army.* 

The former tyrants, Caligula and Nero, Commodus and Caracalla, 
Tyranny of ^^rc all dissolutc and unexperienced youths,^ educated in 
Maximin. ^j^^ purplc, and corrupted by the pride of empire, the luxury 
of Rome, and the perfidious voice of flattery. The cruelty of Maximin 
was derived from a difierent source, the fear of contempt Though 
he depended on the attachment of the soldiers, who loved him for 
virtues like their own, he was conscious that his mean and barbarian 
origin, his savage appearance, and his total ignorance of the arts and 
institutions of civil life,® formed a very unfavourable contrast with 
the amiable manners of the unhappy Alexander. He remembered, 
that, in his humbler fortune, he had often waited before the door ot 
the haughty nobles of Rome, and had been denied admittance bv 
the insolence of their slaves. He recollected too the firiendship of 
a few who had relieved his poverty, and assisted his rising hope& 
But those who had spumed, and those who had protected the 
Thracian, were guilty of the same crime, the knowledge of his 
original obscurity. For this crime many were put to death ; and bj 
the execution olF several of his benefactors, Maximin published, in 
characters of blood, the indelible history of his baseness and ingra- 
titude.* 

The dark and sanguinary soul of the tyrant was open to eveij 
suspicion against those among his subjects who were the most dis- 
tinguished by their birth or merit. Whenever he was alarmed with 

« Herodian, 1. vi. [c. 8 and 9] p. 223-227. 

' Caligula, the eldest of the fjur, was only twenty-five years of age when he •»• 
cended the throne ; Canvcalla was twenty-three, Commodus nineteen, and Nero no 
iiore than seventeen. 

• It appears that he was totally ignorant of the Greek language, which, from iti 
universal use in conversation and letters, was an essential part of every liberal 
education. 

• Hist. August, p. 141 [Capitol. Maxim, c. 8]. Herodian, 1. vii. [c. 1] p. 237. 
The latter uf these historians has been most ui^ustly censured for s^^ariug the tied 
of Maximin. 
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the aound of tieason, his cruelty was unlK)undcd and unrelentin/r. 
A conspiracy against his life was either discovered or imagined, and 
Magnus, a consular senator, was named as the principal author of it. 
Without a witness, without a trial, and without an opportunity of 
ilofence, Magnus, with four thousand of his supposed accomplices, 
were put to deatli. Italy and the whole empire were infested with 
innumerable spies and informers. On the slightest accusation, the 
first of the Roman nobles, who had governed provinces, commanded 
armies, and been adorned with the copsular and triumphal orna- 
ments, were chained on the public carriages, and hurried away to 
the emperor's presence. Confiscation, exile, or simple death, were 
esteemed uncommon instances of his lenity. Some of the unfortunate 
sufferers he ordered to be sewed up in the hides of slaughtered 
animals, others to be exposed to wild beasts, others again to be 
lieaten to death with clubs. During the three years of his reign he 
disdained to visit either Rome or Italy. Uis camp, occasionally 
removed from the banks of the Rhine to those of the Danube, was 
tlie seat of his stem despotism, which trampled on every principle of 
law and justice, and was supported by the avowed power of the 
sword.'® No man of noble birth, elegant accomplishments, or know- 
ledge of civil business, was suffered near his person ; and the court 
of a Roman emperor revived the idea of those ancient chiefs of slaves 
and gladiators, whose savage power had left a deep impression of 
terror and detestation.'^ 

As long as the cruelty of Maximin was confined to the illustrious 
s^enators, or even to the bold adventurers who in the court OppreMion 
or army expose themselves to the caprice of fortune, the tIdcci.' 
body of the people viewed their sufferings with indifference, or perhaps 
with pleasure. But the tyrant's avarice, stimulated by the insatiate 
desires of the soldiers, at length attacked the public property. Every 
city of the empire was possessed of an independent revenue, destined 
to purchase com for the multitude, and to supply the expenses of 
the games and entertainments. By a single act of authority, the 
wliole mass of wealth was at once confiscated for the use of the 

*^ The wife of Maximin, by iniiinuAting wise counsels with female gentleness, some- 
tinics brought back the tyrant to the way of truth and humanity. See Anomianus 
)larc«llinus, 1. xiv. c. 1, where he alludes to the fact which he had more fully relat«d 
under the reign of the Gordians. We may collect from the medals that Paullina 
was the name of this benevolent empress; and from the title of Dit<t, that she died 
before Maximin. (Valeeius ad loc. cit. Ammiaii.) Spanheim de U. et P. N. tom. il. 

p. rioo.* 

" He was oompared to Spartacus and Athcnio. Hist. August, p. 141. [Capitol. 
Maxim, o. 9.] ^^^^^ 

* If wo may beliere Syncelltis [s. A. M. 5728] and ZonanMi [xii. 161, it was Max! 
oiin himself who ordered her death. — O. 
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Imperial treasury. The temples were stripped of their most valoaUe 
offerings of gold and silver, and the statues of gods, herues, nd 
emperors, were melted down and coined into money. These nnpios 
orders could not be executed without tumults and massacres, as ii 
many places the people chose rather to die in the defence of their 
altars than to behold in the midst of peace their cities exposed to 
the rapine and cruelty of war. The soldiers themselTes, among ^mb 
this sacrilegious plunder was distributed, received it with a blush, 
and hardened as they were in acts of violence, they dreaded the josi 
reproaches of their friends and relations. Throug^hout the Roman 
world a general cry of indignation was heard, imploring vengeaoce 
on the common enemy of human kind ; and at length, by an act of 
private oppression, a peacefid and unarmed province was driven into 
rebellion against him.^^ 

The procurator of Africa was a servant worthy of such a master, 
Revolt in who considered the fines and confiscations of the rich as 
ad! M7, one of the most fruitful branches of the imperial revenue. 
rA^D^238. ^^ iniquitous sentence had been pronounced against some 
i« ebniary.] opulcut youths of that couutry, the execution of which wonU 
have stripped them of far the greater part of their patrimony. In 
this extremity, a resolution that must eiUier complete or prevent their 
ruin was dictated by despair. A respite of three days, obtained 
with difficulty from the rapacious treasurer, was employed in collecting 
from their estates a great number of slaves and peasants blindly 
devoted to the commands of their lords, and armed with the rustic 
weapons of clubs and axes. The leaders of the conspiracy, as they 
were admitted to the audience of the procurator, stabbed him with 
the daggers concealed under their garments, and, by the assistance 
of their tumultuary train, seized on the little town of Thysdrus,^' and 
erected the standard of rebellion against the sovereign of the Roman 
empire. They rested their hopes on the hatred of mankind against 
Maximin, and they judiciously resolved to oppose to that detested 
tyrant an emperor whose mild virtues had already acquired the 
love and esteem of tlie Romans, and whose authority over the pro- 
vince would give weight and stability to the enterprise. Gordianus, 
their proconsul, and the object of their choice, refused, with unfeigned 
reluctance, the dangerous honour, and begged, with tears, that they 
would suffer him to terminate in peace a long and innocent life, 
without staining his feeble age with civil blood. Their menaces com- 

•» Herodian, 1. vii. [c. 3 and 4] p. 238. Zosim. 1. i. [o. 13, p. 18] p. 15. 

'' In the fertile territory of Byzacium, one hundred and fifty miles to the south id 
Carthage. This city was decorated, probably by the Qordians, with the title (A 
colony, and with a fine amphitheatre, which is still in a very perfect state. Sm 
Itinerar. Wesaeling, p. 59; and Shaw's Tiavels, p. 117, 
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pelled him to accept the Imperial purple, his only refuge indeed 
agaiiiBt the jealous cruelty of Maximin ; since, according to the 
reasoning of tyrants, those who have been esteemed worthy of the 
throne deserve death, and those who deliberate have already rebelled J ^ 
The family of Gordianus was one of the most illustrious of the 
Roman senate. On the father's side he was descended character 

And cI^VH* 

from the Gracchi ; on his mother's, from the emperor tion of the 
Trajan. A great estate enabled him to support the dignity diaui.° 
of his birth, and in the enjoyment of it he displayed an elegant 
taste and beneficent disposition. The palace in Rome formerly 
inhabited by the great Pompey had been, during several genera- 
tions, in the possession of Gordian's family.^* It was distinguished 
by ancient trophies of naval victories, and decorated with the works 
of modem painting. His villa on the road to Prajneste was cele- 
brated for baths of singular beauty and extent, for three stately 
rooms of an hundred feet in length, and for a magnificent portico, 
supported by two hundred columns of the four most curious and 
c<»tly sorts of marble.^* The public shows exhibited at his expense, 
and in which the people were entertained with many hundreds of 
wild beasts and gladiators,^'' seem to surpass the fortune of a subject ; 
and whilst the liberality of other magistrates was confined to a few 
solemn festivals in Rome, the magnificence of Gordian was repeated, 
when he was sedile, every month in the year, and extended, during 
his consulship, to the principal cities of Italy. He was twice elevated 
to the last-mentioned dignity, by Caracalla and by Alexander ; for 
he possessed the uncommon talent of acquiring the esteem of virtuous 
princes, without alarming the jealousy of tyrants. His long life was 
innocently spent in the study of letters and the peaceful honours of 
Rome ; and, till he was named proconsul of Africa by tlie voice of 

" Horodian, 1. vii. [c. 4 and 5] p. 239. Hiat Auguat. p. 153. [Capitol. Gordiani, 

" Hiat. Aug. p. 152. [Capitol. Gordiani, c. 3.] The celebrated houae of Pompey 
m rarinii waa usurped by Marc Antony, and consequently became, after the Triumvir'a 
death, a part of the Imperial domain. The emperor Trman allowed and even encou> 
rag^ the rich senators to purchase those magnificent and useless palaces (Plin. Pane- 
g>'nc. c. 50); and it may seem probable, that, on this occasion, Pompe/s house came 
into the possession of Gordian's great-grandfather. 

^ The Claudian, the Numidian, the Carystian, and the Synnadian. The colours 
of Roman marbles have been faintly described and imperfectly distinguished. It 
apftcars, however, that the Carystian was a sea-green, and that the marble of Syn- 
nada was white mixed with oval spots of purple. See Salmasius ad Ilist. August. 
p. ir,4. 

" Hist. AuguFt. p. 151, 152. [Capitol. Gordiani, 3 and 4.] He sometimes gave 
five hundred pair of gladiators, never less than one hundred and fifty. He once gave 
for the use of the Circus one hundred Sicilian and as many Cappadocian horses. 
The •wimala designed for hunting were chiefly bears, boors, bulls, stags, elks, wild 
•SMS, &c. Elephants and lions seem to have been appropriated to Imperial 
tnagnificonce. 
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the senate and the approbation of Alexander/® lie appears prudentlj 
to have declined the command of amies and the government of prv>- 
vinces.* As long as that emperor lived, Africa was happy under the 
.idministration of his worthy representative; after the barbarous 
Maximin had usurped the throne, Gordianus alleviated the misenes 
which he was unable to prevent When he reluctantly accepted the 
purple, he was above fourscore years old ; a last and valuable remain 
of the happy age of the Antonines, whose virtues he revived in his 
own conduct, and celebrated in an elegant poem of thirty books. 
With the venerable proconsul, his son, who had accompanied him 
into Africa as his lieutenant, was likewise declared emperor. His 
manners were less pure, but his character was equally amiable with 
that of his father. Twenty-two acknowledged concubines, and a 
library of sixty-two thousand volumes, attested the variety of his 
inclinations ; and from the productions which he left behind him, it 
appears that the former as well as the latter were designed for use 
rather than for ostentation.^® The Roman people acknowledged in 
the features of the younger Gordian the resemblance of Scipio Afri- 
canus,** recollected with pleasure that his motlier was the grand- 
daughter of Antoninus Pius, and rested the public hope on tho<« 
latent virtues which had hitherto, as they fondly imagined, lain con- 
cealed in the luxurious indolence of a private life. 

As soon as the Gordians had apj^eased the first tumult of a pnpular 
I hoy solicit election they removed their court to Carthai^e. Tliev 

til.- c«'n- . •' . . . " 

timiniion wcrc rcceived with the acclamations of the Africans, v^ho 
auihority. honoured their virtues, and who, since the vis't of Hadrian, 
had never beheld the majesty of a Roman emperor. But these vain 
acclamations neither strenij^tliened nor confirmed the title of tlic 
Gordians. They were induced by principle, iis well as interest, to 
solicit the approbation of the senate ; and a deputation of the noblest 
provincials was sent, without delay, to Rome, to relate and justify 
the conduct of their countrymen, who, having long suflfered witli 
patience, were at length resolved to act with vigour. The letters o:' 
the new princes were modest and respectful, excusing the necessity 
which had obliged them to accept the Imperial title, but submit- 

•' See the original letter, in the Augustan History, p. 152 [Capitol. Gordiani, c. .V, 
which at once shows Alexander's respect for the authority of the senate, and liii 
esteem for the proconsul appointed by that assembly. 

'* By each of his concubines the younger Gordian left three or four children. Hie 
Uteraiy productions, though less numerous, were by no means contemptible. 



* Herodian expressly says that he had lin. c. 5. — S. 
administered many provinces, lib. vii. 5. ^ Not the personal likeness, but the 
•— W. This is also mentioned by Capito- family descent from thoScipios. — W, 
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ting their election and their fate to the supreme* judgiiient of tlie 
senate.*" 

The inclinations of the senate were neither doubtful nor divided. 
The birth and noble alliances of the Gordians had inti- Thesciuite 
niately connected them with the most illustrious houses of eiecuou of 
Rome. Their fortune had created many dependents in dians; 
that assembly, their merit had acquired many friends. Their mild 
administration opened the flattering prospect of the restoration, not 
only of the civil but even of the republican government The terror 
iif military violence, which had first obliged the senate to forget the 
murder of Alexander, and to ratify the election of a barbarian 
peasant,*' now produced a contrary eflfect, and provoked them to 
assert the injured rights of freedom and humanity. The hatred 
of Maximin towards the senate was declared and implacable; the 
tamest submission had not appeased his fury, the most cautious inno- 
cence would not remove his suspicions ; and even the care of their 
own siifety urged them to share the fortune of an enterprise, of whidi 
(if unsuccessful) they were sure to be the first victims. These con- 
siderations, and perhaps others of a more private nature, were debated 
in a previous conference of the consuls and the magistrates. As 
soon as their resolution was decided they convoked in the temple 
of Castor the whole body of the senate, according to an ancient form 
of secrecy,** calculated to awaken their attention and to conceal their 
decrees. "Conscript fathers,*' said the consul Syllanus, "the two 
" Gordians, both of consular dignity, the one your proconsul, the 
" other your lieutenant, have been decLared emperors by the general 
" consent of Africa, Let us return thanks," he boldly continued, 
" to the youth of Thysdrus; let us return thanks to the faithful 
" people of Carthage, our generous deliverers from an horrid monster 
" — Why do you hear me thus coolly, thus timidly? Why do you 
" cast those anxious looks on each other ? why hesitate ? Maximin 
" is a public enemy I may his enmity soon expire with him, and may 
" we long enjoy the prudence and felicity of Gordian the father, the 
" valour and constancy of Gordian the son !" *' The noble ardour 
jf the consul revived the languid spirit of the senate. By an 

^ Herodian, 1. vii. [c. 61 p. 243. HL^t. August, p. 144 [Capitol. Maxim, c. 14.] 
'* Quod tamen patres, dum pcriculosum exiutimaiit inermes armato reaiatei-e, appro- 
bavertmt. — Aurelvts Victor fde Csesar. c. 25]. 

** Even the aervanta of the house, the ecrihes, &c., were excluded, and their oflice 
aaa filled by the senators themselves. Wo are obliged to the Augustan History, 
1 57, for preserring this curious example of the old discipline of the commonwealth. 
Capitol. Oordiani, c. 12.] 

^ This spirited speech, translated from the Augustan historian, p. 150 [Capitol 
jk)rdiani, c. llj, seems transcribed by him from the original registers of th« Mtii(*^. 
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ananimous decree the election of the Gordians was ratified ; Maxunin, 
and decuires ^^ SOD, End his adherents were pronounced enemies of 
I**ubik" ^^^^^ country ^ and liberal rewards were offered to whom- 
enemy. socver had the courage and good fortune to destroy them. 

During the emperor's absence a detachment of the Praetoran 
Assumes guards remained at Rome to protect, or rather to command, 
niaiidor Uie capital The praefect Vitalianus had signalised hii 
ita°y*; fidelity to Maximin by the alacrity with which he had 

obeyed, and even prevented, the cruel mandates of the tyrant His 
death alone could rescue the authority of the senate, and the lives 
of the senators, fipom a state of danger and suspense. Before their 
resolves had transpired, a quaestor and some tribunes were commis- 
sioned to take his devoted life. They executed the order with equal 
boldness and success ; and, with their bloody daggers in their hands, 
ran through the streets, proclaiming to the people and the soldierB 
the news of the happy revolution. The enthusiasm of liberty was 
seconded by the promise of a large donative in lands and money; 
the statues of Maximin were thrown down; the capital of the 
empire acknowledged, with transport, the authority of the two 
Gordians and the senate f^ and the example of Rome was followed 
by the rest of Italy. 

A new spirit had arisen in that assembly, whose long padence had 
nndpre- becH insultcd by wanton despotism and military licence. 

T^ur^s for A mm * 

civil uar. The senate assumed the rehis of government, and, with a 
calm intrepidity, prepared to vindicate by arms the cause of freedom. 
Among the consuhir senators, recommended by their merit and 
services to the favour of the emperor Alexander, it was easy to 
select twenty, not unequal to the command of an army and the 
conduct of a war. To these was the defence of Italy intrusted. 
Each was appointed to act in his respective department, authorised 
to enrol and discipline the Italian youth, and instructed to fortify 
the ports and highways against the impending invasion of Maximin. 
A number of deputies, chosen from the most illustrious of the sena- 
torian and equestrian orders, were despatched at the same time to 
the irovernors of the several provinces, earnestly conjuring them to 
fly to the assistance of their country, and to remind the nations of 
their ancient ties of friendship with the Roman senate and people, 
riie general respect with which these deputies were received, and 
the zeal of Italy and the provinces in favour of the senate, sufficiently 
prove that the subjects of Maximin were reduced to that uncommon 
distress, in which the body of the people has more to fe^r from 

'** llerodiivu, 1. vii. [c. and 7] p. 244. 
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oppression than from resistance. The consciousness of that melan- 
choly truth inspires a degree of persevering fury seldom to be found 
in those civil wars which are artificially supported for the benefit of 
a few factious and designing leaders.** 

For, while the cause of the Gordians was embraced with such 
diffusive ardour, the Gordians themselves were no more. Defeat and 
The feeble court of Carthage was alarmed with the rapid S^wo' 
approach of Capelianus, governor of Mauritania, who, with ^'J*5S^ 
a small band of veterans and a fierce host of barbarians, ^^^ J^ 
attacked a faithful but unwarlike province. The younger ^*«i>] 
Gordian sallied out to meet the enemy at the head of a few guards, 
and a numerous imdisciplined multitude, educated in the peaceful 
luxury of Carthage. His useless valour served only to procure him 
an honourable death in the field of battle. His aged father, whose 
reign had not exceeded thirty-six days, put an end to his life on the 
first news of the defeat Carthage, destitute of defence, opened her 
gates to the conqueror, and Africa was exposed to the rapacious 
cruelty of a slave, obliged to satisfy his unrelenting master with a 
large account of blood and treasure.** 

The fate of the Gordians filled Rome with just but unexpected 
terror. The senate, convoked in the temple of Concord, j^^jj^^^^ 
affected to transact the common business of the day ; and Maztmus 

. . »nd Ballii- 

84»emed to decline, with trembling anxiety, the con^deration mu by um 
of their o^iti and the public danger. A silent consternation July 9 
prevailed on the assembly, till a senator, of the name and 
family of Trajan, awakened his brethren from their fatal lethargy. 
He represented to them that the choice of cautious dilatory measures 
had been long since out of their power ; that Maximin, implacable 
by nature and exasperated by injuries, was advancing towards Italy 
at the head of the military force of the empire ; and that their only 
remaining alternative was either to meet him bravely in the field, 
or tamely to expect the tortures and ignominious death reserved for 
unsuccessful rebellion. " We have lost," continued he, " two excel- 
'* lent princes; but, unless we desert ourselves, the hopes of the 
" republic have not perished with the Gordians. Many are the 
" senators whose virtues have deserved, and whose abilities would 
*' sustain, the Imperial dignity. Let us elect two emperors, one of 

* HerodUn, 1. vii. [c. 7] p. 247, 1. via. [c. 6] p. 277. Hist. August, p. 156-158. 
[Capitol. Qordiaiii, c. 13, 597.] 

*Herodian, 1. viL fc. 9 J p. 254. Hist. August, p. 150-160. [Capitol. Gordiani, 
c. 1 5, J17.] We may obflerve that one month and six days for the reign of Qordian 
ia a just correction of Ca«aubon and Panvinius, instead of the absurd reading of one 
year and six months. See Commontar. p. 19i). Zosimus relates, 1. L [a 16, p. 20] 
p. 17, that the two Qordians pnrishod by a teni|>c8t in the midnt of their uavigutiun 
A stnuige ignorance of hitftory, or a str.uijLrc abu»u of metaphors ! 
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^' ^hom may conduct the war against the public eDemy, whilst his 
" colleague remains at Rome to direct the civil administration. I 
" cheerfully expose myself to the danger and en^-y of the nominatioD, 
" and give my vote in favour of Maximus and Balbinus. Ratiiy mj 
" choice, conscript fathers, or appoint, in their place, others m»»re 
" worthy of the empire." The general apprehension silenced the 
whispers of jealousy ; the merit of the candidates was universally 
acknowledged; and the house resounded with the sincere aocla- 
mations of "Long life and victory to the emperors Maximus and 
" Balbinus. You are happy in the judgment of the senate ; may 
" the republic be happy under your administration ! "^^ 

The virtues and the reputation of the new emperors justified the 
Tbcir cha- vaost sauguinc hopes of the Romans. The various nature 
racters. q£ ^jj^jj. talcuts sccmcd to appropriate to each his peculmr 
department of peace and war, without leaving room for jealous emu- 
lation. Balbinus was an admired orator, a poet of distinguished 
fame, and a wise magistrate, who had exercised with innocence and 
applause the civil jurisdiction in almost all the interior provinces of 
the empire. His birth was noble,^® his fortune affluent, his manners 
liberal and affable. In him the love of pleasure was corrected by a 
sense of dignity ; nor had the habits of ease deprived him of a capa- 
city for business. The mind of Maximus was formed in a rougher 
mould. By his valour and abilities he had raised himself from the 
meanest origin to the first employments of the state and army. His 
victories over the Sarmatiaiis and the Germans, tlie austerity of his 
life, and the ripd impartiality of his justice whilst he was pra'fect of 
the city, commanded the esteem of a people whose aflPections were 
en^»-aircd in favour of the more amiable Balbinus. The two colleairut\s 
had b<)th been consuls (Balbinus had twice enjoyed that honourable 
office), both had been named among the twe!iiy lieutenants of the 
senate ; and, since the one was sixty and the other seventy-four 
yeai'^ old,'^^ they had both attained the full maturity of age and 
e>.j)erience. 

'*'' Soe the Augustan Ili.-^tory, p. IGG [Capitol. Maxim, et I>;ilbiii. c. '2], from tlie 
ivLji.sters of tlio senate; the date is confessedly faulty, but the coincidence of the 
ApoUinarian games enables us to correct it. 

'^ lie was doi^ceuded from Cornelius Rilbus, a noble Spaniard, and the adopted 
son of Theophanes tlie Greek historian. Balbus obtained the fi-eedom of Rome by 
the favoiu" of Pompey, and preserved it by the elo<pieuce of Cicero (see Oi-at. pn> 
Conit)!. Balbo). The friendship of Caesar (to whom he rendered the most importar-.t 
secret serv'ices in the civil war) raised him to the consulship an<I the poutificjite, 
honours never yet possessed by a stranger. The nephew of this Balbus triumphed 
over the Garamautes. See Dictionnaire de Bayle, au mot I^iibm^ where he distin- 
guisliea the several persons of that name, and rectifies, with his ii.sual accuracy, the 
mistakes of former writers concerning them. 

'^ Z<mara8, 1. xii. [c. 17, p. 579] p. G22. But little de])endence is to be had on the 
authority cf a modem Greek, so grossly ignorant of the history of the third century 
that he creates several iniaginary emi>erors. and confonud.s those who ivally existed. 
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After the senate had conferred on Maximus ana Balbiniis an equal 
portion of the consular and tribunitian powers, the title of ^ . 

V^, -1. ii»./».i»«^ Tumult at 

r athers of their country, and the jomt office of supreme Rome. 
Pontiff, they ascended to the Capitol to return thanks to younger 
the gods, protectors of Rome.'° The solemn rites of sacri- diurei 
fice were disturbed by a sedition of the people. The 
licentious multitude neither loved the rigid Maximus, nor did they 
sufficiently fear the mild and humane Balbinus. Their increasing 
numbers surrounded the temple of Jupiter ; with obstinate clamours 
they asserted their inherent right of consenting to the election of their 
sovereign ; and demanded, widi an apparent moderation, that, besides 
the two emperors chosen by the senate, a third should be added 
of the family of the Gordians, as a just return of gratitude to those 
princes who had sacrificed their lives for the republic. At the head 
of the city-guards and the youth of the equestrian order, Maximus 
and Balbinus attempted to cut their way through the seditious multi- 
tude. The multitude, armed with sticks and stones, drove them back 
into the Capitol. It is prudent to yield when the contest, whatever 
may be the issue of it, must be fatal to both parties. A boy, only 
thirteen years of age, the grandson of the elder and nephew* of the 
younger Gordian, was produced to the people, invested with the 
ornaments and title of Caesar. The tumult was appeased by this 
easy condescension ; and the two emperors, as soon as they had been 
peaceably acknowledged in Rome, prepared to defend Italy against 
the common enemy. 

Whilst in Rome and Africa revolutions succeeded each other with 
such amazing rapidity, the mind of Maxirain was agitated Maximtn 
by the most furious passions. He is said to have received J[2draii** 
the news of the rebellion of the Gordians, and of the decree JS"fr cm-** 
of the senate against him, not with the temper of a man, p**^"* 
but the rage of a wild beast ; which, as it could not discharge itself 
on the distant senate, threatened the life of his son, of his friends, 
and of all who ventured to approach his person. The grateful intel- 
ligence of the death of the Gordians was quickly followed by the 
assurance that the senate, laying aside all hopes of pardon or accom- 
modation, had substituted in their room two emperors, with whoso 
merit he could not be unacquainted. Revenge was the only consola- 
tion lefl to Maximin, and revenge could only be obt^ned by amis. 

* Herodian, 1. vii. [c. 101 p. 25G, supposes thai the seDate was at first convoked in 
the Capitol, and is very eloquent on the occasion. The Augustan Historj, p. 166 
[Capitol. Maxim, et Balb. o. Sj^ seems much more authentic. 

* According to some^ the turn.— G. 
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The strength of the lemons had been assembled by Alexander from 
all parts of the empire. Three successful campaigns against the 
Germans and the Sarmatians had raised their fame, confirmed their 
discipline, and even increased their numbers by filling the ranks with 
the flower of the barbarian youth. The life of Maximin had been 
spent in war, and the candid severity of history cannot refuse him the 
valour of a soldier, or even the abilities of an experienced general.'^ 
It might naturally be expected that a prince of such a character, 
instead of suffering the rebellion to gain stability by delay, should 
immediately have marched from the banks of the Danube to those of 
the Tiber, and that his victorious army, instigated by contempt for 
the senate, and eager to gather the spoils of Italy, should have burned 
with impatience to finish the easy and lucrative conquest Yet, as 
far as we can trust to the obscure clux)nology of that period," it 
appears that the operations of some foreign war deferred the Italian 
expedition till the ensuing spring. From the prudent conduct of 
Maximin we may learn that the savage features of his character 
have been exaggerated by the pencil of party; that his pasrions, 
however impetuous, submitted to the force of reason ; and that the 
barbarian possessed something of the generous spirit of Sylla, who 



'' In Herodian, 1. vil. [c. 8] p. 249, and in the Augustan History [Capitol, 
mini, c. 18, and Gordiani, o. 14], we have three several orations of MiLTimiTi to bit 
army, on the rebellion of Africa and Rome : M. de Tillemont has yery justly ob- 
served that they neither agree with each other nor with truth. Histoire des Empe- 
rours, tom. iii. p. 799. 

" The carelessness of the writers of that age leaves us in a singular perplexity. 1. 
We know that Maximus and Balbinus were killed during the C«4>itoline games. 
Herodiau, 1. viii. [c. 8] p. 285. The authority of Censorinus (de Die Natali, c. 18) 
enables us to fix those games with certainty to the year 238, but leaves us in igno- 
rance of the month or day. 2. The election of Qordian by the senate is fixed with 
equal certainty to the 27th of May; but we are at a loss to discover whether it was 
in the same or the preceding year. Tillemont and Muratori, who maintain the two 
opposite opinions, bring into the field a desultory troop of authorities, conjecturH, 
and probabilities. The one seems to draw out, the other to contract, the series of 
events between those periods, more than can be well reconciled to reason and histor}\ 
Tet it is necessary to choose between them.** 



* The evidence of coins, which have been proclaimed after the third year of Maxi- 
examined with great accuracy by Eckhel, min was coinpleted (the fourth year corn- 
shows that the interval between the eleva- mencing on Feb. 22nd). Clinton arranget 
tionoftheOordians and the deaths of Maxi- in the following manner the events of 
xnuB and Balbinus could not have exceeded the memorable year. The Gordians were 
five months, and consequently that these proclaimed in February, and were skin 
events must be placed in the year 238. in March; Maximus and Balbinus weiv 
Eckhel places them between the begin- appointed in March; Maximin reached 
ning of March and the end of July ; but Aquileia in April, and was slain in the 
Clinton supposes that the deaths of Maxi- beginning of May; Maximus and BalbiDm 
mus and Balbinus took place about forty were slain, and Qordian III. proclaimed, 
days earlier than the date of £ckhei, about the middle of June. All the event! 
since the Cod. Justin, names Qordian III. might happen between Feb. 10 and June 
at June 22nd; and it is expressly stated 15. See Clinton, Fasti ^Romani, vol. L p 
(Herodian, vii. 4), that the ( iordians were 252; Eckhel, vol. vii. p. 295.— S. 
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subdued the enemies of Rome before he suffered himself to revengB 
his private injuries.*' 

When the troops of Maximin, advancing in excellent order, arrived 
at the foot' of the Julian Alps, they were terrified by the Marches 
silence and desolation that reigned on the frontiers of Italy. ^^ J^^- 
The villages and open towns had been abandoned on their f©**"**^- 
approach by the inhabitants, the cattle was driven away, the pro- 
visions removed or destroyed, the bridges broke down, nor was 
anything left which could afford either shelter or subsistence to an 
invader. Such had been the wise orders of the generals of the 
senate, whose design was to protract the war, to niin the army of 
Maximin by the slow operation of famine, and to consume his strength 
in the sieges of Uie principal cities of Italy, which they had plenti- 
fully stored with men and provisions from the deserted country. 
Aquileia received and withstood the first shock of the siege of 
invasion. The streams that issue from the head of the M^e»a. 
Iladriatic gulf, swelled by the melting of the winter snows,'^ opposed 
an unexpected obstacle to the arms of Maximin. At length, on a 
singular bridge, constructed, with art and difficulty, of large hogs- 
heads, he transported his army to the oppo^te bank, rooted up the 
beautiful vineyards in the neighbourhood of Aquileia, demolished the 
suburbs, and employed the timber of the buildings in the engines and 
towers with which on every side he attacked the city. The walls, 
fallen to decay during the security of a long peace, had been hastily 
repaired on this sudden emergency: but the firmest defence of 
Aquileia consisted in the constancy of the citizens; all ranks of 
whom, instead of being dismayed, were animated by the extreme 
danger, and their knowledge of the tyrant's unrelenting temper. 
Their courage was supported and directed by Crispinus and Meno- 
philus, two of the twenty lieutenants of the senate, who, with a small 
body of regular troops, had thrown themselves into the besieged 
place. The army of Maximin was repulsed in repeated attacks, his 
machines destroyed by showers of artificial fire ; and the generous 

" Velleiufl Paterculiv, 1. iL c. 24. The president de Montesquieu (in his dialogic 
between Sylla and Eucrates) expresses the sentiments of the dictator in a 8pirite«I 
and even a sublime manner. 

** Muratori (Annali d'ltalia, torn. ii. p. 294) thinks the melting of the snows suits 
better with the months of June or July than with that of February. The opinion 
of a man who passed his life between the Alps and the Apennines is undoubtedly 
of great weight ; yet I observe, 1 . That the long winter, of which Muratori takes 
advantage, is to be found only in the Latin version, and not in the Qreek text of 
Herodian. 2. That the vicissitudes of suns and rains to which the soldiers of 
Maximin were exposed (Herodian, 1. viii. [c. 5] p. 277), denotes the spring rather 
than thf summer. We may obser\'e likewise, tnat these several streams, as they 
melted into one, composed the Timavus, so poeticaUy (in every sense of the word^ 
described by Virgil. They are about twelve miles to the east of Aquileia. Set 
Cluver. Italia Antiqua, torn. i. p. 189, &c. 
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enthusiasm of the Aquileians was exalted into a confidence of succes 
by the opinion that Belenus, their tutelar deity, combated in person 
in the defence of his distressed worshippers.^* 

The emperor Maximus, who had advanced as far as Ravenna to 
Conduct of secure that important place and to hasten tlie military pre- 
Maximus. parations, beheld the event of the war in the more faithful 
mirror of reason and policy. He was too sensible that a single 
town could not resist the persevering efforts of a great army ; and 
he dreaded lest the enemy, tired with the obstinate resistance of 
Aquileia, should on a sudden relinquish the firuitless siege and march 
durectly towards Rome. The fate of the empire and the cause of 
freedom must then be committed to the chance of a battle ; and what 
arms could he oppose to the veteran legions of the Rhine and Danube ? 
Some troops newly levied among the generous but enervated youth of 
Italy, and a body of German auxiliaries, on whose firmness, in the 
hour of trial, it was dangerous to depend. In the midst of these just 
alarms, the stroke of domestic conspiracy punished the crimes of 
Maximin and delivered Rome and the senate from the calamities that 
would surely have attended the victory of an enraged barbarian. 

The people of Aquileia had scarcely experienced any of the 
common miseries of a siege ; their magazines were plentifiillf 
Ma.\imui supplied, and several fountains within the walls assured them 
A.D. 238, ' of an inexhaustible resource of fresh water. The soldiers 
ay. ^j Maximin were, on the contrary, exposed to the incle- 
mency of the season, the contagion of disease, and the horrors of 
famine. The open country was ruined, the rivers filled with the £.lain 
and polluted with blood. A spirit of despair and disaffection began 
to diffuse ^tself among the troops ; and as they were cut off from all 
intelligence, they easily believed that the whole empire had embraced 
the cause of the senate, and that they were left as devoted victims to 
perish under the impregnable walls of Aquileia. The fierce temper 
of the tyrant was exasperated by disappointments, which he imputed 
to the cowardice of his army ; and his wanton and ill-timed cruelty, 
instead of striking terror, inspired hatred and a just desire of revenge. 
A party of Praetorian guards, who trembled for their wives and 
children in the camp of Alba, near Rome, executed the sentence of 
the senate. Maximin, abandoned by his guards, was slain in his tent 
with his son (whom he had associated to the honours of the purple), 
Anulinus the pnrfect, and the principal ministers of his tyrauEf.'* 

** Herodian, 1. viii. [c. 3] p. 272. The Celtic deity was supposed to he Ajwllo, 
and received under that name the thanks of the senate. A temple was likevisi 
built to Venus the Hald, in honour of the women of Aquileia, who had given up thek 
hair to make ropoB for the military engines. 

* Ilerodian, 1. viii. [c. 5, Jin.] p. 27U Hist. August, p. 14^.. [Capitol. Mail 
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The fflght of their heads, borne on the point of spears, convinced the 
dtixens of Aquileia that the siege was at an end ; the gates of the 
dty were thrown open, a liberal market was provided for the hungry 
troops of Maximin, and the whole army joined in solemn protestations 
ai fidelity to the senate and the people of Rome, and to their lawful 
emperors Maximus and Balbinus. Such was the deserved his por^ 
finte of a brutal savage, destitute, as he has generally been ^^^ 
represented, of every sentiment that distinguishes a civilised, or even 
a human bepg. The body was suited to the soul. The stature of 
Maximin exceeded the measure of eight feet, and circumstances almost 
incredible are related of his matchless strength and appetite.'^ Had 
he lived in a less enlightened age, tradition and poetry might well 
have described him as one of those monstrous giants whose &uper- 
natural power was constantly exerted for the destruction of mankind 
It is ea«er to conceive than to describe the universal joy of the 
Roman world on the fall of the tyrant, the news of which Joy of the 
is said to have been carried in four days from Aquileia to woru. 
Rome. The return of Maximus was a triumphal procesaon ; his col- 
league and young Gordian went out to meet him, and the three 
princes made their entry into the capital, attended by the ambassadors 
of almost all the cities of Italy, saluted with the splendid offerings of 
gratitude and superstition, and received with the unfeigned acclama- 
tions of the senate and people, who persuaded themselves that a 
golden age would succeed to an age of iron.'^ The conduct of the two 
emperors corresponded with these expectations. They administered 
justice in person ; and the rigour of the one was tempered by the 
other's clemency. The oppressive taxes with which Maximin had 
loaded the rights of inheritance and succession were repealed, or at 
least moderated. Discipline was revived, and Mrith the advice of the 
senate many wise laws were enacted by their Imperial ministers, who 
endeavoured to restore a civil constitution on the ruins of military 
tyranny. " What reward may we expect for delivering Rome fix)m 
^* a monster ?'* was the question asked by Maximus in a moment of 
freedom and confidence. Balbinus answered it without hesitation, 

min, o. 23.] Tbo duration of Maximin^e reign hafl not been defined with much accu- 
racy, except by Eutropius, who allows him three years and a few daya (1. ix. I) ; we 
may depend on the integrity of the text, as the Latin original is checked by the Ureek 
version of Fnanius. 

*T Eight Roman feet and one third, which are equal to aboye eight English feet, 
MB the two measures are to each other in the proportion of 967 to 1000. See Qraves'p 
discourse on the Roman foot. We are told that Maximin could drink in a day an 
amphora (or about seven gallons) of wine, and eat thirty or forty pounds of meat. 
He could move a loaded waggon, break a horse's leg with his fist, crumble stones in 
bis hand, and tear up small trees by the roots. See his Life in the Augustan History. 

** Sea the congratulatory letter of Claudius Julianus the consul, to the twc 
• mp ei o ri, in the Augnstao Hlntory fp. 172, CapitoL Msx. et Balb. e. 17]. 
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'* The Jove of the senate, of the people, and of all mankind." " Alasf 
replied his more penetrating colleague, " Alas 1 I dread the hatred 
" of the soldiers and the fatal eflFects of their resentment."* Hii 
apprehensions were but too well justified >y the event 

Whilst Maxirous was preparing to defei d Italy against the ooaniioa 
Sedition at ^^j Balbiuus, who remidned at Rome, had been engaged m 
Rome. scenes of blood and intestine discord. Distrust and jealouj 

reigned in the senate ; and even in the temples where they assembled 
every senator carried either open or concealed arms. Iq the midst 
of their deliberations, two veterans of the guards, actuated either by 
curiosity or a sinister motive, audaciously thrust themselves into the 
house, and advanced by degrees beyond the altar of VictoiT. 
Gallicanus, a consular, and Maecenas a Praetorian senator, viewwl 
with indignation their insolent intrusion : drawing their daggers, they 
laid the spies, for such they deemed them, dead at the foot of the 
altar, and then, advancing to the door of the senate, imprudently 
exhorted the multitude to massacre the Praetorians as the secret 
adherents of the tyrant. Those who escaped the first fiiry of the 
tumult took refuge in the camp, which they defended with superior 
advantage against the reiterated attacks of the people, assisted by the 
numerous bands of gladiators, the property of opulent nobles. The 
civil war lasted many days, with infinite loss and confuidon on both 
sides. When the pipes were broken that supplied the camp with 
water the Praetorians were reduced to intolerable distress; but in 
their turn they made desperate sallies into the city, set fire to a great 
number of houses, and filled the streets with the blood of the inha- 
bitants. The emperor Balbinus attempted, by ineffectual edicts and 
precarious truces, to reconcile the factions at Rome. But their 
animosity, though smothered for a while, burnt with redoubled 
violence. The soldiers, detesting the senate and the people, despised 
the weakness of a prince who wanted either the spirit or the power 
to command the obedience of his subjects. ^° 

After the tyrant's death his formidable army had acknowledged, 
[Hicontent ^o™ ucccssity rather than from choice, the authority of 
toiSS^"^ Maximus, who transported himself without delav to the 
•f^**^- camp before Aquileia. As soon as he had received their 
oath of fidelity he addressed them in terms full of mildness and 
moderation ; lamented, rather than arraigned, the wild disorders of 
the times, and assured the soldiers, that of all their past conduct the 
senate would remember only their generous desertion of the ^rant 
and their voluntary return to their duty. Maximus enforced hia 

» Hist. August, p. 171. [Capitol, ib. c. 15.1 
«• Heprdian. 1. vii. (c. 121 p. tiSi-. 
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exhortations by a liberal donative, purified the camp by a solenin 
sacrifioe of expiation, and then dismissed the legions to their several 
provinces, impressed, as he hoped, with a lively sense of gratitude and 
obedienoe.^^ But nothing could reconcile the haughty spirit of the 
Praetorians. They attended the emperors on the memorable day of 
their public entry into Rome ; but, amidst the general acclamations, 
the sullen dejected countenance of the guards sufficiently declared 
that they considered themselves as the object, rather than the partners, 
of the triumph. When the whole body was united in their camp, 
those who had served under Maximin, and those who had remained 
at Rome, insensibly communicated to each other their complaints and 
apprehensions. The emperors chosen by the army had perished with 
ignominy ; those elected by the senate were seated on the throne.^' 
The long discord between the civil and military powers was decided 
by a war in which the former had obtained a complete victory. The 
soldiers must now learn a new doctrine of submission to the senate ; 
and whatever clemency was affected by that politic assembly, they 
dreaded a slow revenge, coloured by the name of discipline, and 
justified by fair pretences of the public good. But their fate was 
still in their own hands ; and if they had courage to despise the vain 
terrors of an impotent republic, it was easy to convince the world that 
thofie who were masters of the arms were masters of the authority 
of the state. 

When the senate elected two princes it is probable that, besides 
the declared reason of providing for the various emergencies M«««acnj oi 
of peace and war, they were actuated by the secret desire of JJ| 
weakening by division the despotism of the supreme magis- 
trate. Their policy was effectual, but it proved fatal both to their 
emperors and to themselves. The jealousy of power was soon 
exasperated by the difference of character. Maximus despised 
Balbinus as a luxurious noble, and was in his turn disdained by his 
colleague as an obscure soldier. Their silent discord was understood 
rather than seen ;^' but the mutual consciousness prevented them from 
uniting in any vigorous measures of defence against their common 
enemies of the Pratorian camp. The whole city was employed in 
the Capitoline games, and the emperors were left almost alone in the 
palace. On a sudden they were alarmed by the approach of a troop 
of desperate assassins. Ignorant of each other's situation or designs, 

« Harodian, 1. vui. [c. 7] 

* The obMrration had been made imprudently enough in the aochunataona of the 
senate, and with regard to the aoldiera it carried the appearance of a wanton insult. 
Hiat. Augoft. p. 170. [Capitol. Max. et Halb. c. 12, 13.J 

** DiaoordiiB taoltn, et qua intelligerentur potiua quam viderentur. Hiat. Auguat. 
p. 170. [Capitol, ib. c. 14.] This well-chosen expreaaion ia probably atoleo from 
wrmtb better writer. 

V t 
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far they already occupied very distant apartments, afraid to give or 
i.D. 338. to receive assistance, they wasted the important momentE 
IJmii.} in idle debates and iruitless recriminations. The arrivil 
of the guards put an end to the vidn strife. They seized on these 
emperors of the senate, for such they called them with malicioos con- 
tempt, stripped them of their garments, and dragged them in insolent 
triumph through the streets of Rome, with the design of inflicting a 
slow and cruel death on these unfortunate princes. The fear (^ a 
rescue irom the faithful Germans of the Imperial guards shortened 
their tortures ; and their bodies, mangled with a thousand wounds, 
were left exposed to the insults or to the pity of the populaoe.^^ 

In the space of a few months six princes had been cut oflF by the 
The third sword. Gordiau, who had already received the tide of 
remains C<'psar, was the only person that occurred to the soldiers as 
J«ro^* proper to fill the vacant throne.** They carried him to the 
camp and unanimously saluted him Augustus and Emperor. His 
name was dear to the senate and people ; his tender age promised a 
long impunity of military licence ; and the submission of Rome and 
the provinces to the choice of the Praptorian guards saved the republic, 
at the expense indeed of its freedom and dignity, from the horrors of 
a new civil war in the heart of the capital.**^ 

As the third Gordian was only nineteen years of age at the time 
Innocence of his death, the history of his life, were it known to us vith 
Sf GoiiiiS! greater accuracy than it really is, would contain little more 
than the account of his education and the conduct of the ministen 
who by turns abused or guided the simplicity of his unexperienced 
youth. Immediately after his accession he fell into the hands of his 
mother's eunuchs, that pernicious vermin of the East, who, since the 
days of Elagabalus, had infested the Roman palace. By the artful 
conspiracy of these \^Tetches an impenetrable veil was drawn between 
an innocent prince and his oppressed subjects, the virtuous disposition 
of Gordian was deceived, and the honours of the empire sold withonl 

«^ Herodian, 1. viii. [c. 8] p. 287, 288. 

^ Quia non alius erat in prsesenti, is the expression of the Augustan Histoiy. 
[Capitol. Max. et Balb. c. U.] 

^ Quintu8 Curtius (I. x. c. 9) pays an elegant compliment to the emperor of the 
dny, for having, by his happy accession, extinguished so many firebrands, sheathed 
so many swor£, and put an end to the evils of a divided government. After weir- 
ing with attention every word of the passage, I am of opinion that it suits better 
with the elevation of Oordian than with anv other period of the Roman history, b 
that case it may serve to decide the age of Quintus Curtius. Those who place bin 
under the first CsBsars argue from the purity of his style, but are embarr as sed by 
the silence of Quintilian in his accurate list of Roman historians.* 

* Most modem critics place Q. Curtius Niebuhr, Kleine Schriften, vol. L p. SOS, 

bi the time of Vespasian; but Niebuhr 8sq, ; Buttmann, Ueber das Lebeo dei 

iuppoMs that Curtius and Petronius were Ueschichtschreibers Q. Curtius, Berliii 

contemporaries of Septimius Severus. See 1 820.— S. 
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his knowledge, though in a very public manner, to the inoet worthlesa 
of mankind. We are ignorant by what fortunate acddent the 
emperor escaped from this ignominious slarery, and devolyed his con- 
fidence on a minister whose wise counsels had no object except the 
glory of his sovereign and the happiness of the people. It should 
seem that love and learning introduced Misitheus* to the 
favour of Gordian. The young prince married the daughter 
of his master of rhetoric, and promoted his father-in-law to the first 
offices of the empire. Two admirable letters that passed Admiuis. 
between them are still extant The minister, Mriih the MiiiSSeiu. 
conscious dignity of virtue, congratulates Gordian that he is delivered 
from the tyranny of the eunuchs,^'' and still more that he is sensible 
of his deliverance. The emperor acknowledges, with an amiable 
confusion, the errors of his past conduct ; and laments, with singular 
propriety, the misfortune of a monarch from whom a venal tribe of 
courtiers perpetually labour to conceal the truth.^^ 

The life of Misitheus had been spent in the profession of letters, 
not of arms ; yet such was the versatile genius of that great The p«r. 
man, that, when he was appointed Prastorian prasfect, he Aj>.a4i[' 
discharged the military duties of his place with vigour and ability. 
The Persians had invaded Mesopotamia, and threatened Antioch. 
By the persuasion of his father-in-law, the young emperor quitted 
the luxury of Rome, opened, for the last time recorded in history, 
the temple of Janus, and marched in person into the East. On his 
approach with a great army, the Persians withdrew their garrisons 
from the cities which they had already taken, and retired from the 
Euphrates to the Tigris. Gordian enjoyed the pleasure of announcing 
to the senate the first success of his arms, which he ascribed with a 
becoming modesty and gratitude to the wisdom of his father and 
prsefect During the whole expedition, Misitheus watched over the 

^ HUt. August, p. 161. [Capitol. Gordian. Tort. o. 24, 25.] From somo hints in 
the two letters, I should expect that the eunuchs were not eneUed the palace with- 
out some degree of gentle violence, and that the young Gordian rather approved of, 
than consented to, their disgrace. 

^ Duxit uxorem filiam Misithei, quern causA eloquentis dignum parenteli suA 
putavit; et prsfectum statim fecit; post quod, non puerile jam et contemptibUo 
videbatur imperium. [Capitol. Gordian. Tert. c. 23.] 

' This name, which is found in Capito- occurs; but it is uncertain whether this 

linus, has been justly suspected by mo- refers to the same person. There can be 

dem scholars, to whom it has seemed very, no doubt, however, that Timesiclee or 

improbable that such an appellation as Temedthexis is more correct than Mini- 

Godhaier should have been borne by an theus. Of the former two Temesitheus, 

individual of eminence. The inscription or rather Timesitheus, which is foimd 

in which this name is found (Gruter, p. both in Herodotxis and Xenophon, and, 

439, 4) is probably a forgery. Zosimus under its Doric form Timasitheus, in livy 

(i. 17) calls the father-in-law of Gordian and Valerius Maximus, seems to be the 

Tiinesicles, and in an inscription (Sponius, most probable. See Eckhel, vol. viL 

Miscell. p. HS) the name of Temesitheus p. :n9, — S. 
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safety and discipline of the army ; whilst he prevented their du* 
gerous murmurs by maintaining a regular plenty in the campi and 
by ebtablishing ample magazines of vinegar, baoon, straw, faaikj, 
and wheat, in all the cities of the firo^tier/* But the prosperity of 
Gordian expired with Misitheus, who uied of a flux, not without very 
A.D.243. strong suspicions of poison. Philip, his suooess<Nr in the 
phuip. praefecture, was an Arab by birth, and consequently, in the 
earlier p£^ of his life, a robber by profession. His rise from so 
obscure a station to the first dignities of the empire seems to proie 
that he was a bold and able leader. But his boldness prompted him 
to aspire to the throne, and his abilities were employed to suj^dant, 
not to serve, his indulgent master. The minds of the soldiers were 
irritated by an artificial scarcity, created by his oontrivanoe in tbe 
camp ; and the distress of the army was attributed to the youth and 
incapacity of the prince. It is not in our power to trace the suc- 
cessive steps of the secret conspiracy and open sedition which were 
Murder of ^^ length fatal to Gordian. A sepulchral monument was 
^^^mI*, erected to his memory on the spot ^ where he was killed, 
*^*'^- near the conflux of the Euphrates with the bttle river 
Aboras.^^ The fortunate Philip, raised to the empire by the ?otes 
of the soldiers, found a ready obedience from the senate and the 
provinces.** 

We cannot forbear transcribing the ingenious, though somewhat 
porroofa fauclful description, which a celebrated writer of our own 
republic. tlmcs has traced of the military government of th^ Roman 
empire. '' What in that age was called the Roman emjure was only 
" an irregular republic, not unlike the aristocracy *' of Algiers^** 
*' where the militia, possessed of the sovereignty, creates and deposes 

^ Hist. August, p. 162. [Capitol. Gordian. Tert. c. 27.] Aurelius Victor [dd 
Caesar, c. 27]. Porphyrius in Vit. Plotin. ap. Fabricium, Biblioth. Unec. 1. ir. c. 36. 
The philosopher Plotinus accompanied the army, prompted by the love of knowledge, 
and by the hope of penetrating as fitur as India. 

'^ About twenty miles from the little town of Circesium, on the frontier of Um 
two empires.* 

** The inscription (which contained a very singular pun) was erased by the otda 
of Liciuius, who claimed some degree of relationship to Philip (Hist. August, p. I6h. 
[C.ipitol. Gk>rdian. Tert. c. 34]); but the tunmlus or mound of earth which ^mwd 
the sepulchre still subsisted in the time of Julian. See Ammian. MaroelUn. -ryjii- 5. 

^ Aurelius Victor. Eutrop. ix. 2. Orosius, vii. 20. Ammianus Mazx^elliniu, 
xxiii. 5. Zosimus, 1. i. [c. 19, p. 22] p. 19. Philip, who was a native of Bottniy wai 
about forty years of age. 

** Can the epithet of Aristocracy he applied, with any propriety, to the gOTanimeiit 
of Algiers ? Every military government floats between the exti«mee of abjolnu 
monarchy and wild democracy. 

** The military republic of the Mtunalukes in ii^pt would have affozxlad M. ^ 
Montesquieu (see Considerations sur la Grandeur et la Decadence dea KrtmAifyf^ e. lu) 
% juster and more noble parallel. 



Ou the ooaitiuu of Cii-ceaium. see c. xiii. editor's note on uute 77. 
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^ a magistrate, who is styled a Dey. Perhaps, indeed, it may be 
^ laid down as a general rule, that a liulitary government is, in some 
*^ respects, more republican than monarchical Nor can it be said 
^^ that the soldiers only partook of the government by their dis- 
^^ obedience and rebellions. The speeches made to them by the 
^ emperors, were they not at length of the same nature as those 
formerly pronounced to the people by the consuls and the tribunes? 
And although the armies had no regular place or forms of assembly ; 
though their debates were short, their action sudden, and their 
^ resdves seldom the result of cool reflection, did they not dispose, 
*^ with absolute sway, of the public fortune ? What was the emperor, 
*^ except the minister of a violent government, elected for the private 
*^ benefit of the soldiers? 

^^ When the army had elected Philip, who was Prastorian prasfect 
to the third Gordian, the latter demanded that he might remain 
sole emperor ; he was unable to obtain it He requested that the 
power might be equally divided between them ; the army would not 
listen to his speech. He consented to be degraded to the rank of 
Caesar ; the favour was refused him. He desired, at least, he might 
be appointed Praetorian praefect ; his prayer was rejected. FinaUy, 
he pleaded for his life. The army, in these several judgments, 
^^ exercised the supreme magistracy.'* According to the historian, 
whose doubtful narrative the president De Montesquieu has adopted, 
Philip, who, during the whole transaction, had preserved a sullen 
silence, was inclined to spare the innocent life of his benefactor ; till, 
recollecting that his innocence might excite a dangerous compassion 
in the Roman world, he commanded, without regard to his suppliant 
cries, that he should be seized, stripped, and led away to instant 
death. After a moment's pause the inhuman sentence was executed.^ 
On his return from the East to Rome, Philip, desirous of ob- 
literating the memory of his crimes, and of captivating the b^,^ ^ 
affections of the people, solemnised the secular games with ^'^^^ 
infinite pomp and magnificence. Since their institution or revival by 
Augustus,^^ they had been celebrated by Claudius, by Domitian, 

** Tho Augustan History (p. 163, 164 [Capitol. Oordian. Tert. c. 301) cannot, in 
this instance, be reconciled with itself or with probability. How could Philip con- 
demn his predecessor, and yet consecrate his memory f How could he order his 
public execution, and yet, in his letters to the senate, exculpate himself from the 
guilt of his death f Philip, though an ambitious usurper, was by no means a mad 
tyrant. Some chronological diffioolties have likewise l>Ben discoTered, b^ the nice 
eyes of Tillemont and Muratori, in this supposed association of Phihp to the 
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The account of the last supposed celebration, though in an enlightened period 
of history, was so Tery doubtful and obscure, that the alternative seems not doabtfiiL 



When the popish jubilees, the copy of the secular games, were invented by BonifMe 
VIII., the crafty pope pretended that he only revived an ancient institution. See M. 
le Chaia, Letires sur les Jubil^. 
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aud by Severus, and were now renewed the fifth time, on the acco«- 
plishment of the fiiU period of a thousand years from the fwmdatioii 
secou, of Rome. Every circumstance of the secular games vn 
J^g skilfully adapted to inspire the supcnrstitious mind with deep 
April 21. and solemn reverence. The long interval between them" 
exceeded the term of human life ; and as none of the spectaUns had 
already seen them, none could flatter themselves with the expedatiai 
of beholding them a second tme. The mystic sacrifices were p»- 
formed, during three nights, on the banks of the Tiber ; and the 
Campus Martius resounded with musie and dances, and was illu- 
minated with innumerable lamps and torches. Slaves and strangeis 
were excludeu fix)m any participation in these national ceremonies. 
A chorus of twenty-seven youths, and as many virgins, of noUe 
families, and whose parents were both alive, implored the propitioiis 
gods in favour of the present, and for the hope of the rising gene- 
ration ; requesting, in religious hymns, that, according to the fiuth of 
their ancient oracles, they would still maintain the virtue, the fielidty, 
and the empire of the Roman people.** The magnificence of Plulip's 
shows and entertainments dazzled the eyes of the multitude. The 
devout were employed in the rites of superstition, whilst the reflectiog 
few revolved in their anxious minds the past histoiy and the future 
fate of the empire. 

Since Romulus, with a small band of shepherds and outkws, 
Decline of fortified himsclf on the hills near the Tiber, ten centuries 
empire?" had already elapsed.^' During the four first ages, tbe 
Romans, in the laborious school of poverty, had acquired the virtues 
of war and government : by the vigorous exertion of those virtues, 
aud by the assistance of fortune, they had obtsdned, in the course ol 
the three succeeding centuries, an absolute empire over many countries 
of Europe, Asia, and Afi:ica. The last three hundred years had been 
consumed in apparent prosperity and internal decline. The nation 
of soldiers, magistrates, and legislators, who composed the thirty-five 
tribes of the Roman people, was dissolved into the common mass of 
mankind, and confounded Mrith the millions of servile provincials, who 
had received the name, without adopting the spirit, of Romans. A 
mercenary army, levied among the subjects and barbarians of the 

" Either of a hundred or a hundred and ten years. Varro and Livy adopted tbe 
former opinion, but the inflEdlible authority of the Sibyl consecrated the latter (Gen* 
sorinuB de Die Natal, o. 17). The emperors Claudius and Philip, however, did not 
treat the oracle with implicit respect. 

** Tho idea of the secular games is best understood from the poem of Horace and 
the description of Zosijius, 1. ii. |c. 5, scq ] 

'* The received calculation of Varro assigns to the foundation of Rome an sua thst 
oorreeponda with the 754th year before Chriit. But so little is the chronologj of 
Rome to be depended on in the more early agw, that Sir Isaac Newton has brought 
the same evont as low as the ycai* G27. [Compare Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 271.— M.] 
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firontier, was the only order of men who preserved and abused their 
independence. By their tumultuary elecuon, a Syrian, a Gotn, or an 
Arab, was exalted to the throne of Rome, and invested with despotic 
power over the conquests and over the country of the Scipios. 

The limits of the Roman empire still extended irom the Western 
Ocean to the Tigris, and irom Mount Atlas to the Rhine and tlie 
Danube. To the undisceming eye of the vulgar, Philip appeared a 
monarch no less powerful than Hadrian or Augustus had formerly 
been. The form was still the same, hut the animating health and 
vigour were fled. The industry of the people was discouraged and 
exhausted by a long series of oppression. The discipline of the 
legions, which alone, after the extinction of every other virtue, had 
propped the gn^eatness of the state, was corrupted by the ambition, or 
relaxed by tiie weakness, of the emperors. The strength of the 
frontiers, which had always consisted in arms rather than in forti- 
fications, was insensibly undermined ; and the &irest provinces weie 
left exposed to the rapaciousness or ambition of the barbarians, who 
soon discovered the decline of the Roman eaipire. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



Or TUi Stats of I^kbsia afteb the Kkstobation of thb HoK^fcOfT rr 

AUTAXERXEB. 

Whenevek Tacitus indulges himself in those beautiful episodes ia 
The buw which he relates some domestic transaction of the Germaiii 
the East or of the Parthiaus, his principal object is to relieve the 
North. attention of the reader from a uniform scene of vice and 
misery. From the reign of Augustus to the time of Alexander 
Severus, the enemies of Rome were in her bosom — ^the tyrants^ aai 
the soldiers; and her prosperity had a very distant and feeUe 
interest in the revolutions that might happen beyond the Rhine and 
the Euphrates. But when the military order had levelled in wild 
anarchy the power of the prince, the laws of the senate, and emu 
the (Uscipline of the camp, the barbarians of the North and of tbe 
East, who had long hovered on the frontier, boldly attacked the pro- 
vinces of a declining monarchy. Their vexatious inroads were 
changed into formidable irruptions, and, afler a long vicissitude d 
mutual calamities, many tribes of the victorious invaders established 
themselves in the provinces of the Roman empire. To obtain a 
clearer knowledge of these great events we shall endeavour to form a 
previous idea of the character, forces, and designs of those nations 
who avenged the cause of Hannibal and Mithridates. 

In the more early ages of the world, whilst the forest that covered 
Ravoiuuona Europc afforded a retreat to a few wandering savages, the 
»f Aiiia. inhabitants of Asia were already collected into populous 
cities, and reduced under extensive empires, the seat of the arts, of 
luxury, and of despotism. The Assyrians reigned over the East* tiL 
the sceptre of Ninus and Semiramis dropped from the hands of their 
enervated successors. The Medes and the Babylonians divided their 
power, and were themselves swallowed up in the monarchy of the 
Persians, whose arms could not be confined within the narrow limits 

* An anoient chronologist quoted by Yelleius Paterculus (1. i. c. 6) obserret tltft 
the ArayriADB, the Medes, the PersiaiiB, and the MacedoniaiiB, reigned over A"" ow 
thousand nine hundred aud ninety -five years, from the accession of Ninus to tb« 
defeat of Antiochus by the Romans. As the latter of these great events har p*"*^ 
289 years before Christ, the former may be placed 2184 years before the f"* 
aera. The Astronomical Observations, found at Babylon by Alexander went £ftj 
years higher. 
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uf Awa. Followed, as it is said, by two millions of menj Xerxes, die 
deacendaot of Cyrus, invaded Greece. Thirty thousand soldiers^ 
under the command of Alexander, the son of Philip, who was in- 
tnisted by the Greeks with their glory and revenge, were sufficient 
to subdue Persia. The princes of the house of Seleucus usurped and 
lost the Macedonian command over the East About the same time 
that by an ignominious treaty they reigned to the Romans the 
country on this fflde Mount Taurus, they were driven by the Par- 
thians, an obscure horde of Scythian origin, from all the provinces of 
Upper Affla. The formidable power of the Parthians, which spread 
from India to the frontiers of Syria, was in its turn subverted by 
Ardshir or Artaxerxes, the foimder of a new dynasty, which, under 
the name of Sassanides, governed Persia till the invasion of the 
Arab& This great revolution, whose fatal influence was soon ex- 
perienced by the Romans, happened in the fourth year of Alexander 
SeTerus, two hundred and twenty-six years after the Christian aera.' 

Artaxerxes had served with great reputation in the armies of 
Aitaban, the last king of the Parthians, and it appears that Tbe i^rbian 
he was driven into exile and rebellion by royal ingratitude, ^S^by 
the customary reward for superior merit His birth was -^t***'*^ 
obscure, and the obscurity equally gave room to the aspersions of his 
enemies, and the flattery of his adherents. If we credit the scandal 
of the former, Artaxerxes sprang from the illegitimate commerce of 
a tanner's wife with a common soldier.' The latter represent him 
as descended from a branch of the ancient kings of Persia, though 
time and misfortune had gradually reduced hb ancestors to the 
humble station of private citizens.^ As the lineal heir of the 
monarchy, he asserted his right to the throne, and challenged the 
noble task of delivering the Persians from the oppression under which 
they groaned above five centuries since the death of Darius. The 
Parthians were defeated in three great battles.* In the last of these 
their king Artaban was slain, and the spirit of the nation was for 

' In tho five hundred and thirty -eighth year of the sra of Seleucus. See Agathiua, 
1. iL [c. 27] p. 65 [ed. Parii; p. 12:^, ed. Bonn.] This great event (such is the care* 
le— ncui of the Orientals) is placed by Eutychius as high as the tenth year of Ccm- 
modus; and by Moses of Chorene as low as the reign of Philip. Ammianus Marcel- 
linus has so senrilely copied (xxiii. 6) his ancient materials, which are indeed very 
good, that he describes the family of the Arsacides as still seated on the Teraian 
throne in the middle of the fourth century. 

* The tanner's name was Babec ; the soldier's, Sassan : from the former Artaxerxes 
obtaiiitid the surname of Babegan, from the latter all his descendants have been styled 
SSBssojiiJef. 

^ IXHerbeloty Biblioth^ue Orientale, Ardshir, 



* In the plain of Hoormux the son ot a name ever since assumed by the sovfi- 
Babek was hailed in the field with the reigns of ]\niiu. Malcolm, Hist, of Persb, 
proud title of Shahan Shah, king of kiugs, i. 71. — M. 
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ever broken.^ The authority of ^rtaxerxes was solemnly acknov- 
ledged in a great assembly held at Balch in ELhorasan.* Two 
younger branches of the royal house of Aisaoes were oonfbmiM 
among the prostrate satraps. A third, more mindful of aiickot 
grandeur than of present necessity, attempted to retire, with a 
numerous train of vassals, towards their kinsman, the iing of Annenia; 
but this little army of deserters was intercepted and cut off by tke 
vi^ance of the conqueror," who boldly assumed the double diadea 
and the title of King of Kings which had been enjoyed by his pre- 
decessor. But these pompous titles, instead of gratifying Uie Tsoitj 
of the Persian, served only to admonish him of his duty, and to 
inflame in his soul the ambition of restoring, in their full splendour, 
the religion and empire of Cyrus. 

I. During the long servitude of Persia under the Macedonian and 
itefonnar the Parthian yoke, the nations of Europe and Asia had 
M^uo'*^ mutually adopted and corrupted each other's superstiUoo& 
religion. fjjg Arsacides, indeed, practised the worship of the Magi ; 
but they disgraced and polluted it with a various mixture of foreign 
idolatry. The memory of Zoroaster, the ancient prophet and philo- 
sopher of the Persians,' was still revered in the East; but the 
ol]^lete and mysterious language in which the Zendavesta was com- 
posed^ opened a field of dispute to seventy sects, who variou^ 

* Dion Cassius, 1. Ikxx. [c. 3.] Herodian, 1. vi. [c. 2] p. 207. Abulphangioi 
DyiiajBt. p. 80. . 

* See Moses Chorenensis, 1. ii. c. 65-71. 

' Hyde and Prideaux, working up the Persian legendB and their own coiyecturH 
into a very agreeable story, represent Zoroaster as a contemporary of Darius Hystaipii. 
But it is sufficient to observe, that the Qreek writers who lived ahnoot in the age of 
Darius agree in placing the sera of Zoroaster many hundred, or even thousand, jeut 
before their own time. The judicious criticism of Mr. Moyle perceived, and main- 
tained against his uncle Dr. Ftideaur, the antiquity of the Persian prophet. See hii 
work, vol. n.^ 

* That ancient idiom was called the Zend, The language of the oommentaiy, thi 
Pehlvi, though much more modem, has ceased many ages ago to be a living ton^ 
This fact alone (if it b allowed as authentic) sufficiently wamuits the antiquity of 



* See the Persian account of the rise Gushtasp has been frequently idoitifie^ 

of Ardeschir Babegan in Malcolm, i. 69. with Darius Hystaspis; but amoxecritiBil 

— M. examination of the Zendavesta has proved, 

*> Zoroaster, called Zarathustra in the almost beyond question, that the religioi 

Zendavesta, and Zerdusht by the Persians, of Zarathustra arose in the eastern parti 

is universally represented as the founder of Iran, in the countries of Maifiaoii 

of the Magian religion; but the most Bactria, and Sogdiana, from 'vrfisiioe it 

opposite opinions have been held both by spread to the western districts of Ltaa> 

ancient and modem writers respecting The date of the prophet cannot be ai> 

the time in which he lived. IntheZenda- signed with certainty; bat he bum* 

vesta, Zarathustra is said to have lived in have lived before the Fenian JiiM^J 

the reign of yita<;pa, called Qushtasp by perhaps about b.c. SOO. See LiSMi, 

the Persians, who belonged to the dynasty Indische AlterthumdLunde, vol- i. p. TSt, 

of the K&vja, or, as they are called in sc^.; Duncker, GeachichtedeeAltorthiiBii 

modem Persian, the Kayaniana. This vol. ii. p. 307, scq, — S. 
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jdaiiied the fundamental doctrines of their religion, and were all 
indifferently derided by a crowd of infidels, who rejected the divine 
miaraon and miracles of the prophet To suppress the idolaters, 
reunite the schismatics, and confute the unbelievers by the infallible 
dedaon of a general council, the pious Artaxerxes summoned the 
Magi from all parts of his dominions. These priests, who had so 
long sighed in contempt and obscurity, obeyed the welcome summons ; 
and on the appointed day appeared to the number of about eighty 
thousand. But as the debates of so tumultuous an assembly could 
not have been directed by the authority of reason, or influenced by 
the art of policy, the Persian synod was reduced, by successive 
operations, to forty thousand, to four thousand, to four hundred, to 
forty, and at last to seven Ma^, the most respected for their learning 
and piety. One of these, Erdaviraph, a young but holy prelate, 
received from the hands of his brethren three cups of soporiferous 
wine. He drank them off, and instantly fell into a long and profound 
deep. As soon as he waked he related to the king and to the 
believing multitude his journey to Heaven, and his intimate confer- 
ences with the Deity. Every doubt was silenced by this supernatural 
evidence ; and the articles of the faith of Zoroaster were fixed with 
equal authority and precision.* A short delineation of that cele- 
brated system will be found useful, not only to display the character 
of the Persian nation, but to illustrate many of tiieir most important 
transactions, both in peace and war, with the Roman empire.*® 

those writingB which M. d'Anquetil has brought into Europe, and translated into 
F^«Dch.* 

* Hyde de Religione veterum Pars. c. 2 1 . 

** I haye principally drawn this account from the Zendavesta of M. d* Anquetil, and 
the Sadder, sabjoined to Dr. Hyde's treatise. It musty however, be confessed, that 

' Both the Zend and the Pehlvi belong the Zend was then unintelligible to the 

to the Indo-European family of languages, people, and probably even to the priests. 

The Zend was spoken in the eastern part Anquetil du Perron, who first brought 

of Iran, and hem a close resemblance to the ^endavesta to Europe, made his trans- 

^6 Sanscrit. The Pehlvi, which was the lation from the Pehlvi; but portions of 

mere modem form of the ancient Persian the Zendavesta have been published in the 

language, was spoken in the western parts original by Bumouf at Paris, and 01s- 

of uan in the tunes of the Arsacids and hausen at Hamburg. It was long main* 

the flsHssnidg, and had received many tained, even by Oriental scholajn, that 

Semitic forms from its proximity to the the Zend was an invention of the Parsee 

Semitic languages. The sacred books, priests; but the genuineness of the Ian- 

which oontamed the religious system of guage, and its close connexion with the 

Zoroaster, were written in Zcmd, and were Sansicrit, have been proved by Rask, 

called the Zendavesta. According to the Bohlen, Bumouf, and Bopp, and are 

tradition of the Parsees, they consLsted now admitted by all Oriental scholars. 

origmaUy of 21 books, but of these only — See Rask, Ueber das Alter und die 

the 20th is now extant, called the Yen- Echtheit der Zendsprache; Bohlen, de 

didad. Upon the restoration of the Origine Linguae Zendice ; Bumouf, Com* 

Persian religion by the Sasaanidae, the mentaire sur lo Yacna (a portion of the 

booln of the Zendavesta were collected, Vendidad) ; Bopp, Vergleichende Gram- 

and were then translated into Pehlvi, the inatik ; see also Kleuker, Anhang sum 

veraaonlar baguageof western Iran, sim^ Zendavesta.— S. 
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The great and fundamental article of the system i^-as the edo- 
ivraian bratcd doctrine of the two principles ; a bold and injndkioai 
S^JSS-' attempt of Eastern philosophy to recondle the ftT'iatA^^ff oi 
cipieo. moral and phy^cal evil with the attributes of a benefioeDl 

Creator and Governor of the world. The first and original Beiogf 
in whom, or by whom, the universe exists, is denominated, in the 
wntmgs of Zoroaster, Time wither bounds ;^ but it must be con- 
fessed that this mfinite substance seems rather a metaphynol 
abstraction of the mind than a real object endowed with self-con- 
sciousness, or possessed of moral perfections. From either the blind 
or the intelligent operation of this infinite Time, which bears bat 
too near an affinity with the Chaos of the Greeks, the two secondaij 
but active principles of the universe were bom all eternity produced, 
Ormusd and Ahriman, each of them possessed of the powers ot 
creation, but each disposed, by his invariable nature, to exercise them 
with different designs. The principle of good is eternally absorbed 
in light: the principle of evil eternally buried in darkness The 
wise benevolence of Ormusd formed man capable of virtue, aod 
abundantly provided his fair habitation with the materials of happiness 
By his vigilant providence, the motion of the planets, the order 
of the seasons, and the temperate mixture of the elements are pre- 
served. But the malice of Ahriman has long since pierced OrrmalM 
egg ; or, in other words, has violated the harmony of his works. Since 
that fatal irruption the most minute articles of good and evil are 
intimately intermingled and agitated together ; the rankest poisoui 
spring up amidst the most salutary plants ; deluges, earthquakes, and 
conflagrations attest the conflict of Nature ; and the little world of 
man is perpetually shaken by vice and misfortune. Whilst the rest 

the studied obscurity of a prophet, the fipnrative style of the Eart, and the deceitful 
medium of a French or Latin vei*sion, may have betrayed us into error and hereiy 
in this abridgment of Pei-sian theology.* 



* It is to be regretted that Gibbon man), and there ii* no notice whataoevCT 

followed the Sad(h;r, which is certainly of those questions respecting the origin of 

|)ost-Mahometan. Hyde considered that evil which'wcre so zealously discnssed in 

it was written not more than 200 years the times of the Sassanidac. The doctrine 

b*»fore his tmie. — O. & M. of Time xrithmi bannds is first mentioned by 

** This is not correct. The doctrine of Theodorus, bishop of Mopsuestia. who 

Time tcithout bo^truU ( a translation of Z<ir- died a.d. 429, in a work on the Magian 

Viina akarane), as the first and original religion, in which he si>eakB of the 

principle from which Ormusd and Ahri- " Zarouane " as the first principle among 

man were created, is not found in the the Persians. (Phot. Cod. 81, p. 6'^, ed. 

Zendavesta. It was probably first intro- Bekker.) From Oriental authorities we 

duced into the Pei-sian religion through know that in the times of the Sassanida:, 

the influence of the Greek philosophy, and subsequently under the Arabs, there 

In the Zendavesta the simple represen- was a sect of the Magi which regarded 

*ation is, that all the good spirits are the Zarvana as the original principle. Se« 

•ubject to Ahuramasda (Ormusd), and all Duncker, Geschichte des Alterthunis, vi>L 

the evil ppirita to Angramainjus (Ahri- ii. p. 388.— S. 
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of human kind are led away captives in the chains of their infernal 
enemy, the faithful Persian alone reserves his religious adoration for 
his firiend and protector Ormusd, and fights under his banner of light, 
m the fiill confidence that he shall, in the last day, share the glory of 
his triumph. At that decisive period the enlightened wisdom of 
goodness will render the power of Ormusd superior to the furious 
malice of his rival. Ahriman and his followers, disarmed and sub- 
dued, will sink into their native darkness ; and virtue will maintain 
the eternal peace and harmony of the universe.^^ * 

The theology of Zoroaster was darkly comprehended by foreigners, 
mnd even by the far greater number of his disciples ; but Reiisiuiis 
the most careless observers were struck with the philosophic ^^'^^p- 
mmplicity of the Persian worship. " That people," says Herodotus," 
^ rejects the use of temples, of altars, and of statues, and smiles at 
^ the folly of those nations who imagine that the gods are sprung 
*^ from, or bear any affinity with, the human nature. The tops of 
the highest mountains are the places chosen for sacrifices. Hymns 
and prayers are the principal worship ; the Supreme God, who fills 
the wide circle of heaven, is the object to whom they are addressed." 
Yet, at the same time, in the true spirit of a polytheist, he accuses 
them of adoring Earth, Water, Fire, the Winds, and the Sun and 
Moon. But the Persians of every age have denied the charge, and 
explained the equivocal conduct which might appear to give a colour 
to it The elements, and more particularly Fire, Light, and the Sun, 
whom they called Mithra, were the objects of their religious reverence, 
because they considered them as the purest symbols, the noblest pro- 

" The modem Parsees (and in some degree the Sadder) exalt Ormusd into the first 
and omnipotent cause, whilst they degrade Ahriman into an inferior but rebellious 
spirit. Tneir desire of pleasing the Mahometans may haye contributed to refine their 
theological system. 

" Herodotus, 1. i. c. 131. But Dr. Prideaux thinks, with reason, that the use of 
temples was afterwards permitted in the Magian religion.^ 
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* The fragments of the Zendavesta Persians began to worship statues of the 

contain nothing respecting the final defeat gods in human form. The same writer 

of Ahriman and the future happiness of relates that this custom was first intro- 

the world. But it is evident from the duced by Artaxerxes, the son of Ochus, 

Greek writers that this doctrine formed who set up statues of Aphrodite Anaitis 

part of the Persian svstem of religion even in the chief cities of his dominions. ^ Even 

at an early period (Plutarch, de Iside, in the existing monuments of Darius we 

o. 47); and henoe we may conclude either find symbolical representations of the 

thmi it was contained in the lost books deity like the Assyrian. It is, however, 

of ZoctMMter, or that it belonged rather certain that the worship of images was 

tA the Medo-Persian than to the Bactrian originally foreign to the Persian religion; 

•ystnn of religion. — S. but, siurounded as the western Iranians 

^ The Are temples, such as are now in were by idolatrous nations, it is not im* 

use among the Farseea, are firsi mentioned possible that they may to some extent 

by Strabo (xv. p. 732), and P^usanias (v. have adopted this practice from tk^ 

^f i§ ^» 6). At a later period, according Deighbourn.— S. 
!a Beroattt (FVagm. 16, ed. MGller), the 
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ductioiis, and the most powerful agents of the Divine Power ant 
Nature.^' 

Every mode of religion, to make a deep and lasting impieaBion on 
oeremoDies the hunuui mind, must exercise our obedience by enkmiiiie 

and moral . i.!-!. i-i • J J ^^ 

precepts. practices of devotion for which we can assign no reason , 
and must acquire our esteem by inculcating moral duties analogoib 
to the dictates of our own hearts. The religion of Zoroaster was 
abundantly provided with the former, and possessed a sufficient por- 
tion of the latter. At the age of puberty the fiButhful Peraan was 
invested with a mysterious girdle, the badge of the divine piotectioD ; 
and from that moment all the actions of his life, even the most indif- 
ferent or the most necessary, were sanctified by their peculiar prayen, 
ejaculations, or genuflexions ; the omission of which, under any dream- 
stances, was a grievous sin, not inferior in ^ilt to the violatioii of 
the moral duties. The moral duties, however, of justice, meitj. 
liberality, &c., were, in their turn, required of the disciple of Zoro- 
aster who wished to escape the persecution of Ahriman, and to live 
with Ormusd in a blissful eternity, where the degree of felidty will be 
exactly proportioned to the degree of virtue and piety. ^* 

But there are some remarkable instances in which Zoroaster Ian 
Knoourage- aside the prophet, assumes the legislator, and discovers a 
agricniture. liberal conccm for private and public happiness, seldom to 
be found among the grovelling or visionary schemes of superstitkn. 
Fasting and celibacy, the common means of purchasing the divine 
favour, he condemns with abhorrence, as a criminal rejection of the 
best gifts of Providence. The saint, in the Ma^an religion, is obliged 
to beget children, to plant useful trees, to destroy noxious animak» 
to convey water to the dry lands of Persia, and to work out his 
salvation by pursuing all the labours of agriculture.* We maj 
quote from the Zendavesta a wise and benevolent maxim, which 
compensates for many an absurdity. ''He who sows the gromxi 
" with care and diligence acquires a greater stock of religious merit 
" than he could gain by the repetition of ten thousand prayersw" *' 
In the spring of every year a festival was celebrated, destined to 
represent the primitive equality, and the present connexion, of maii- 

'-^ Hyde de Relig. Pera. c. 8. Notwithstanding all thuir difftmctions and pr»> 
testations, which seem sincere enough, their tyrants, the Mahometans, haye oonstaiitlj 
stigmatised them as idolatrous worshippers of the fire. 

'^ See the Sadder, the smallest part of which consists of moral precepts. The cert 
monies enjoined are infinite and trifling. Fifteen genuflexiona, {Hrayen he, ipvp 
required whenever the devout Persian cut his nails or made water; or as oftMi as bi 
put on the sacred girdle. Sadder, Art. 14, 50, t>u. 

" Zendavesta, torn. i. p. 224, and Pr^cts du Syst^me de Zoroastrt^ tom. iii. 



* See, on ZoroAwter's encouragement of Heeren, Ideen, voL L p. 449, 4b.« sad 
agriculture, the im^nioun rem»rk" "^ Rhode, Heilige Sage, p. 517. — ^M. 
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kind. The statCij kings of Persia, exchanging their vain pump fur 
more genuine greatness, freely mingled with the humblest but most 
useful of their subjecta On that day the husbandmen were admitted, 
without distinction, to the table of the king and his satraps. The 
monarch accepted their petitions, inquired into their grievances, and 
conversed with them on tiie most equal terms. ^^ From your labuurs," 
he accustomed to say (and to say with truth, if not with sincerity), 
from your labours we receive our subsistence; you derive your 
tranquillity from our vi^lance : since, therefore, we are mutua/ly 
necessary to each other, let us live together like brothers in cxmcord 
** and love/'** Such a festival must indeed have degenerated, in a 
wealthy and despotic empire, into a theatrical representation ; but it 
was at least a comedy well worthy of a royal audience, and which 
might sometimes imprint a salutary lesson on the mind of a young 
prince. 

Had Zoroaster, in all his institutions, invariably supported this 
exalted character, his name would deserve a plac^ ^itji power of 
those of Numa and Confucius, and his system would be *^«m*«*- 
justJy entitled to all the applause which it has pleased some of our 
divines, and even some of our philosophers, to bestow on it But in 
that motley composition, dictated by reason and passion, by enthu- 
siasm and by selfish motives, some useful and sublime truths were 
disgraced by a mixture of the most abject and dangerous superstition* 
The Magi, or sacerdotal order, were extremely numerous, since, as 
we have already seen, fourscore thousand of them were convened in 
a general council. Their forces were multiplied by discipline. A 
regular hierarchy was difinsed through all the provinces of Persia ; 
and the Archimagus, who resided at Balch, was respected as the 
visible head of the church, and the lawful successor of Zoroaster.'' 
The property of the Magi was very considerable. Besides the less 
invidious possession of a large tract of the most fertile lands of 
Media,*" they levied a general tax on the fortunes and the industry 
of the Persians." " Though your good works," says the interested 

** Hyde de Religione Peraarum, c. 19. 

'^ Hyde de Religione Penanim, c. 28. Both Hyde and Prideaux affect to apply 
to the Magian the terms oonaecrated to the Chriatian hierarchy. 

** Amniian. Karcellin. xxiii. 6. He informB ua (as far as we may credit him) of 
two carious particulars; 1, that the Magi derived some of their most secret doctriuea 
from the Indian Brachmans; and, 2, that they were a tribe, or family, as well as 
order.' 

** The divine inntitution of tithes exhibits a singular instance of conformity 
between the law of Zoroaster and that of Moses. Those who cannot otherwise account 
for it may suppose, if they please, that the Magi of the latter times mserted so useful 
an interpolation into the writings of their prophet. 

* In the Zcndavesta the name of Magi sacerdotal order in western Iran: it ejjsie 

does not occur, but the priests are called in the Hisitun inscription of Darius in tlv. 

Athimva. Miii(i was Uu) name of tlie form of Machnah.— 4^ 

VOL. I. T. 
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orophet, " exceed in number the leaves of the trees, the dropB d 
^ rain, the stars in the heaven, or the sands on the sea-shore, thej 
" will all be unprofitable to you, unless they are accepted by the 
" destouvy or priest To obtain the acceptation of this guide to aalia- 
" tion, you must faithfully pay him tithes of all you possess, of your 
goods, of your lands, and of your money. If the destour be satis- 
fied, your soul will escape hell tortures ; you will secure praise in 
this world and happiness in the next For the destours are the 
" teachers of religion ; they know all things and they deliv^ all 



u 



" men."2o 



These convenient maxims of reverence and implicit faith were 
doubtless imprinted with care on the tender minds of youth ; since 
the Magi were the masters of education in Persia, and to their 
hands the children even of the royal family were intrusted.*^ The 
Persian priests, who were of a speculative genius, preserved and in- 
vestigated the secrets of OrientaJ philosophy ; and acquired, either 
by superior knowledge or superior art, the reputation of being weB 
versed in some occult sciences, which have derived t^eir appellatioo 
from the Magi.*' Those of more active dispositions mixed with the 
world in courts and cities ; and it is observed that the administratioD 
of Artaxerxes was, in a great measure, directed by the counsels ot 
the sacerdotal order, whose dignity, either from policy or devotion, 
that prince restored to its ancient splendour.'^ 

The first counsel of the Magi was agreeable to the unsociable 
Spirit of genius of their faith,*^ to the practice of ancient kings,** 
persecuuon. ^^^ j ^y^^ ^ ^.j^g cxamplc of their legislator, who had fidleo 

a victim to a religious war excited by his own intolerant zcaL" 
By an edict of Artaxerxes the exercise of every worship, excepc 
that of Zoroaster, was severely prohibited. The temples of the 
Parthians, and the statues of their deified monarchs, were thrown 
down with ignominy.*^ The sword of Aristotle (such was the name 

^ Sadder, Art. viil *' Plato in Alcibiad. [p. 122, § 37.] 

** Pliny (Hist. Natar. 1. xxx. c. 1) observes, that magic held TnanVinil bjthe ti^ 
chain of religion, of phyaic, and of astronomy. 

« Agathias, 1. iv. [c. 24] p. 134. [ed. Paris; p. 258, ed. Bonn.V 

** Mr. Hume, in the Natural History of Religion, sagaciously remarks that tke 
most refined and philosophic sects are constantly the most intolerant.^ 

^ Cicero de Legibus, ii 10. Xerxes, by the advice of the Magi, destroyed tke 
temples of Qreece. 

*• Hyde de ReUg. Persar. o. 23, 24. D'Herbelot^ Biblioth^ue Orientals, Z</^bdk< 
Life of Zoroaster in tom. ii. of the S^endavesta. 

" Compare Moses of Chorene, 1. ii. c. 74, with Ammian. Marcellin. xziiL 6. BtN- 
after I shall make use of these passages, 

* Agathias mentions the reign of Arta- theism and polytheism. In IndSt '■* 

xerxes in this place, but says nothing Greece, and in modem Europe, pkil»- 

about the Magi: the passage alluded to sophio religion has looked down wA 

leems to be 1. ii. c. 26, p. 1 22, ed. Bonn. — S. contemptuous toleration on the 

^ Hume*' compnrison is rather between stitions of the vulgar.— M. 
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given by the Orientals to thft polytheism and philosophy of the 
Greeks) was easily broken f^ the flames of persecution soon reached 
the more stubborn Jews and Christians ;'' nor did they spare the 
h^-etics of their own nation and religion. The majesty of Ormusd, 
who was jealous of a rival, was seconded by the despotism of Arta- 
larxeSy who could not suffer a rebel ; and the schismatics within his 
vast empire were soon reduced to the inconsiderable number of eighty 
dioosand.'^ * This spirit of persecution reflects dishonour on the 
religion of Zoroaster ; but, as it was not productive of any civil com- 
motion, it served to strengthen the new monarchy, by uniting all the 
▼arious inhabitants of Persia in the bands of religious zeal.^ 

IL Artaxerxea, by his valour and conduct, had wrested the sceptre 
of the East from the ancient royal family of Parthia. There 
skill remiuned the more difficult task of establishing, through- mcnt of the 
out the vast extent of Persia, a uniform and vigorous admi- h^ in the 
lustration. The weak indulgence of the Arsacides had ^"*^"*' 
resigned to their sons and brothers the principal provinces and the 
greatest offices of the kingdom in the nature of hereditary possessions. 
The mtaxcPj or eighteen most powerful satraps, were permitted to 
assume the regal title, and the vain pride of the monarch was delighted 
with a nominal dominion over so many vassal kings. Even tribes of 
barbarians in their mountains, and the Greek cities of Upper Asia,^^ 
within their walls, scarcely acknowledged or seldom obeyed any 
Miperior, and the Parthian empire exhibited, under other names, a 
lively image of the feudal system^* which has since prevailed in 
Europe. But the active victor, at the head of a numerous and dis- 

* Kabbi Abraham, in the Tarikh Schickard, p. 108, 109. 

* Booiage, Histoire des Juifs, 1. viii. c. 3. Sozomen, 1. ii. c. 1. Manes, who 
sufTered an ignominioua death, may bo deemed a Magian as well as a Christian heretic. 

" Hyde de Religione Persar. c. 21. 

* These colonies were extremely numerous. Seleucus Nicator founded thirty-nine 
cities, aU named from himself or some of his relations (see Appian in Syriac. [c. 57], 
p. 1*24). The sera of Seleucus (still in use among the eastern Christians) appears as 
late as the year 508, of Christ 196, on the medals of the Greek cities within the 
Parthian empire. See Moyle's works, toI. i. p. 273, &c., and M. Freret, M€m. de 
TAcademie, tom. xix. 

** The modem Persians distinguish that period as the dynasty of the kings of the 
nations. See Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 25. 



* It is incorrect to attribute these per- the First, a.d. 277. Beaosobre, Hist, de 

•eeotions to Artazerzes. The Jews were Man. i. 209. — M. 

held in honour by him, and their schools ** In the testament o^ Ardiseher in 

flauriahed during his reign. Compare Fetdusi, the poet assigns theae sentiments 

Joct, Oeschichte der Israeliter, b. xv. 5, to the dying xing, as he addresses his son : 

with Baanage. Sapor was forced by the — "Nerer forget that, as a king, you are 

people to temporal^ sererities: but their at once the protector of religion and of 

real persecution did not begm till Uie your country. Consider the altar and the 

reigns of Yasdegerd and KocmuI. Hist, throne as inseparable; they must always 

of Jev^, iii. 236. According to Sosomen sustain each other.** Malcolm's Persia, i 

(iL 8>, ^iSapor i.jt penecuteid the Chris- 74. — M. 
Manes was p«it to death by Vamaes 
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ciplined army, visited in person every province of Persia. The dcftil 
of the boldest rebels, and the reduction of the strongest fortifications," 
diffused the terror of his arms and prepared the way for the peaodil 
reception of hb authority. An obstinate resistance was filial to tbe 
chiefs ; but their followers were treated with lenity.^ A dieerU 
submission was rewarded with honours and riches ; but the prodeot 
Artaxerxes, suffering no person except himself to assume the title iif 
king, abolished every intermediate power between the throne and die 
Extent and pcoplc. His kingdom, nearly equal in extent to moden 
of ?^rauu" Persia, was on every side bounded by the sea, or by giwt 
rivers, — ^by the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Araxes, the Oxus, and tbe 
Indus ; by the Caspian Sea and the Gulf of Persia.'* That cotmtiy 
was computed to contain, in the last century, five hundred and ify 
four cities, sixty thousand villages, and about forty millions of souk* 
If we compare the administration of the house of Sassan with that d 
the house of Sefi, the political influence of the Magian with thitof 
the Mahometan religion, we shall probably infer that the kingdoa 
of Artaxerxes contained at least as great a number of cities, villaga^ 
and inhabitants. But it must likewise be confessed that in eveiyage 
the want of harbours on the sea-coast, and the scarcity of fiesh water 
in the inland provinces, have been very unfavourable to the comniertf 
and agriculture of the Persians, who, in the calculation of their 
numbers, seem to have indulged one of the meanest, though mot 
common, artifices of national vanity. 

As soon as the ambitious mind of Artaxerxes had triumphed offf 
Recapitu- ^^® resistancc of his vassals, he began to threaten the ueigt 
the war^ bouring statcs, who, during the long slumber of his pretfc- 
between ccssors, had insultcd Persia with impunity. He obtaioel 
thian and somc casy victoHcs ovcr the wild Scythians and the efeni' 
empires. natc Indians ; but the Romans were an enemy who, bj 



^ Eutvchius (torn. i. p. 307, 371, 375) relates the siege of the island of M< 
the Tigns, with some circumstances not unlike the story of Nisua and Scylla. 

^ Agathias, ii. [c. 26j p. 64 [ed. Paris; p. 122, ed. Bonn]. Th« pciiwi i 
Segestan defended their independence during many years. As romances ^urff 
transport to an ancient period the events of their own time, it is not imposnUe ^ 
the fabulous exploits of Rustan, Prince of Segestan, may have been gniled on thii i 
real history. I 

~ ofOedrom* | 



^ We can soarcely attribute to the Persian monarchy the 
Macran, which extends along the Indian Ocean from Cape Jaak (the yfumuttHj 
Gapella) to Cape Qoadel. In the time of Alexander, and probably many tgmd^ 
wards, it was thinly inhabited bv a savage people of Ichthyopha^ or FIsbsniMB, ^ 
knew no arts, who acknowledged no master, and who were divided by iiihiiitiW'' 
deserts from the rest of the world. (See Arrian de Reb. Indicia [c 26]). utki 
twelfth century the little town of Taiz (supposed by M. d'AnviUe to be too T^*' 
Ptolemy) was peopled and enriched by the resort of the Arabian mercbaalk (8* 
Qeompbia Nubiens. p. 58, and d'Anville, Q<5ographie Ancienne, torn. iL p. ^) g 
In the last age the whole country was divided between three princes, one Msboflifei' I 
and two idolaters, who maintained their independence against the gncceesafiof^ ^ 
Abbas. (Voyages de Tavemier, part i. 1. v. p. 6i'»5.) * Chardin, tom. iii, c I, ^^ 
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their past injunes and present power, deserved the utmost effortb ol 
liis arms. A forty years' tranquillity, the fruit of valour and modera- 
tion, had succeeded the victories of Trajan. During the period that 
elapsed from the accession of Marcus to the reign of Alexander, the 
Roman and the Parthian empires were twice engaged in war ; and 
although the whole strength of the Arsacides contended with a part 
only of the forces of Rome, the event was most commonly in fevour of 
the latter. Macrinus, indeed, prompted by his precarious situation 
and pusillanimous temper, purchased a peace at the expense of near 
two millions of our money f^ but the generals of Marcus, the em- 
peror Severus, and his son, erected many trophies in Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, and Assyria. Among their exploits, the imperfect 
relation of which would have unseasonably interrupted the more 
important series of domestic revolutions, we shall only mention the 
repeated calamities of the two great cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon. 
Seleucia, on the western bank of the Tigris, about forty-five miles to 
the north of andent Babylon, was the capital of the Mace- citiMof 
donian conquests in Upper Asia.^® Many ages after the fall SdSii- 
of their empire, Seleucia retained the genuine characters of p**^ 
a Grecian colony — arts, military virtue, and the love of freedom. Th^ 
independent republic was governed by a senate of three hundred 
nobles ; the people consisted of six hundred thousand citizens ; the 
walls were strong, and, as long as concord prevuled among the 
several orders of the state, they viewed with contempt the power of 
the Parthian : but the madness of faction was sometimes provoked to 
implore the dangerous aid of the common enemy, who was posted 
almost at the gates of the colony.^' The Parthian monarchs, like the 
Mogul sovereigns of Hindostan, delighted in the pastoral life of the) 
Scythian ancestors, and the Imperial camp was frequently pitched in 
the plain of Ctesiphon, oa the eastern bank of the Tigris, at the 
distance of only three miles frt)m Seleucia.^® The innumerable 
attendants on luxury and despotism resorted to the court, and the 
little village of Ctesiphon insensibly swellcni into a great city.^' 
Under the reign of Marcus, the Roman generals penetrated as fisir as 

' Dion, 1. Ixxviii. To. 27] p. 1335. 

' For Uk6 predae situation of Babylon, Seleucia, Cteaiphon, Modain, and Bagdad, 
«iftiea often confounded with each other, see an excellent Qeographioal Traet m M. 
d'AnyiUe, in M^. de I'Acad^mie, torn. xxx. 

» Tadt. Annal. vi. 42. Plin. Hiat. Nat. vi. 26. 

^ Thia may be inferred from Strabo, 1. zvi. p. 743. 

^ That moat curious traveUer, Bernier, who foUowed the camp of Aurengiebe 
from Delhi to Caahmir, describes with great accuracy the immenae moving dty. Hm 
guard of cavalry consisted of 35,000 men, that of mfimtry of 10,000. It waa com- 
puted that the camp contained 150,000 horses, mules, and elephants; 50,000 camala, 
50,000 oxen, and between 300,000 and 400,000 persons. Almost all Delhi foUowad 
tha court, whose magnificence supported its industry. 
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(.^tesiphon and Seleucia. They were received as firiends by the Gwk 

colony ; they attacked as enemies the seat of the Paitfain 

lungs ; yet both cities experienced the same tr»atmeiit Tm 

sack and conflagration of Seleucia, with the massacre of three himdred 

thousand of the inhabitants, tarnished the glory of the Bonum 

triumph*^' Seleucia, already exhausted by the neighbourhood of a too 

^9 powerful rival, sunk under the fatal blow ; bat CteaphoD, 

in about thirty-three years, had sufficiently recovered iti 

strength to maintsdn an obstinate siege ag^nst the emperor SevenuL 

The city was, however, taken by assault ; the king, who defended it 

in person, escaped with precipitation ; an hundred thousand captives 

and a rich booty rewarded the fatigues of the Roman soldkra.^ 

Notwithstanding these misfortunes, Ctesiphon succeeded to Babykm 

and to Seleucia as one of the great capitals of the East In 

summer the monarch of Persia enjoyed at Ecbatana the cool breeds 

of the mountains of Media ; but the mildness of the climate engaged 

him to prefer Ctesiphon for his winter residence. 

From these successful inroads the Romans derived no real or 
conqnost lasting benefit; nor did they attempt to preserve such 
Sy^S^**® distant conquests, separated from the provinces of the 
Romans. empiTc by a large tract of intermediate desert The reduc- 
tion of the kingdom of Osrhoene was an acquisition of less splendour 
indeed, but of a far more solid advantage. That little state occupied 
the northern and most fertile part of Mesopotamia, between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. Edessa, its capital, was situated about 
twenty miles beyond the former of those rivers, and the inhabitants, 
since the time of Alexander, were a mixed race of Greeks, Arabs, 
Syrians, and Armenians.'** The feeble sovereigns of Osrhoene, placed 
on the dangerous verge of two contending empires, w^ere attached 
from inclination to the Parthian cause ; but the superior power of 
Rome exacted from them a reluctant homage, which is still attested 
by their medals. After the conclusion of the Parthian war under 
Marcus, it was judged prudent to secure some substantial pledges of 
their doubtful fidelity. Forts were constructed in several parts of 
tlie country, and a Roman garrison was fixed in the strong town of 

*» Dion, 1. Ixxi. [c. 2] p. 1178. Hist. August, p. 38. [Capitol. Verue, c. 8.] 
I'Aitrop. viii. 5. Euseb. in Chronic. [An. 165. J Quadratus (quoted in the Augastan 
History) attempted to vindicate the Romans by alleging that the citizens of Seleucia 
Iwnl first violated their faith. 

** Dion, 1. Ixxv. [c. 9] p. 1263. Herodian, 1. iii. [c. 9] p. 120. Hist. August, p. 
70. [Spartiau. Sever, c. 16.] 

** The polished citizens of Antioch called those of Edessa mixed barbarians. It 
vvaa, however, souj© praise, that, of the three dialects of the Syriac, the purest aud 
mo^* elegant (,the Aramaean) was spoken at Edessa, This remark M. Bayer (Uist. 
Lviv.>«i. p. b') h;u> borniwed from Oeorce of Maiatia. a Syrian writer. 
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Nisibis. During the troubles that followed the death of Commodus, 
the princes of Osrhoene attempted to shake off the yoke ; but the stem 
policy of Severus confirmed their dependenoe,^^ and the perfidy of 
Caracalla completed the easy conquest Abgarus, the last 
king of Edessa, was sent in chains to Rome, his dominions 
reduced into a provinoe, and his capital dignified with the rank of 
colony ; and thus the Romans, about ten years before the fall of the 
Parthian monarchy, obtained a firm and permanent establishment 
beyond the Euphrates.^* 

Prudence as well as glory might have justified a war on the side 
of Artaxerxes, had his views been confined to the defence Artaxerxet 
or the acquisition of a useful frontier. But the ambitious ^X^ 
Persian openly avowed a far more extensive design of con- ^^^"^ 
quest; and he thought himself able to support his lofty JJ^R^i, 
pretensions by the arms of reason as well as by those of ^d-^^- 
power. Cyrus, he alleged, had first subdued, and his successors had 
for a long time possessed, the whole extent of Asia as far as the 
Propontis and the iEgean Sea : the provinces of Caria and Ionia, 
under their empire, had been governed by Persian satraps ; and all 
Egypt, to the confines of iEthiopia, had acknowledged their sove- 
reignty.*^ Their rights had been suspended, but not destroyed, by 
a long usurpation ; and as soon as he received the Persian diadem, 
which birth and successful valour had placed upon his head, the first 
great duty of his station called upon him to restore the ancient limits 
and splendour of the monarchy. The Great King, therefore (such 
was the haughty style of his embassies to the emperor Alexander), 
commanded the Romans instantly to depart from all the provinces of 
his ancestors, and, yielding to the Persians the empire of Asia, to 
content themselves with the undisturbed possession of Europe. This 
haughty mandate was delivered by four hundred of the tallest and 
most beautiful of the Persians, who, by their fine horses, splendid 
arms, and rich apparel, displayed the pride and greatness of their 
master.*^ Such an embassy was much less an offer of negotiation 
than a dedaradon of war. Both Alexander Severus and Artaxerxes, 
collecting the military force of the Roman and Persian monarchies, 
resolved in this important contest to lead their armies in person. 

^ Dion, 1. IxzT. [c. 1-3] p. 1256, 1257, 1258. M. Bayer has neglected to uae thia 
moat important paaaage. 

^ This kingdom, from Osrhoea, who gave a new name to the country, to the laat 
Abgania, had lasted 353 years. See the learned work of M. Bayer, Uistoria Osrhoena 
et Edeesena. 

^ Xenophon, in the preface to the Cyropscdia, gives a clear and magnificent idea of 
the extent of the empire of Cyrus. Herodotus (1. iii. c. 89, &c.)iBntezB into a curious 
and particular description of the twenty great SfUntfticM into which the Persian empire 
r/as divided by Daiiiis Hystaspis. * Herodian, \\. fc. 2 and 4] 209,^212. 
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It we credil wliai dMwId aeeiii die mort j mth g otio of «I1 nomm, 
M|nd0d an onlaoD, 8131 eztaot» .and ddiieved hj Ae aqponr 
himadf to die aenale, we mmt allow iimk die Tioloij rf 
Alezaiider Se?eriiB was iiot inftrw 
obtained oTer the PerrianB by the aon otJEinlip. Tlie anaj ef lee 
Great King cousbrted of one bundled and tweatf Aoomid bon^ 
clothed in complete annonr of steel; of seven bandied ^Jifhat^ 
with towers fined irith arcbefs on their bads; andof d||^ileQiikia- 
dred chariots armed with sqftbes. TUs fomddable baet» die Boa^if 
whieh is not to be found in eastern history, and baa seaiee^ bocs 
imagined in eastern romance,^* was disoondited in a great batde^ m 
whidi die Roman Alexander approved himself an intrepid sol&r 
and a skilful general The Grreat King fled brfore bis valoar: a 
immense booty, and die conquest of Mesopotamia, were die jwar 
diate fruits of diis signal idctory. Sudi are die drcumateDoes ef d» 
ostentatious and improbable rdadon, dictated, as it too plainfy ap> 
pears, by the vanity of the monarch, adnrned by the nubludm^ 
servility of Us flatterers, and recdved without contradiction by a &• 
tant and obsequious senate.^* Far from bong inclined to bdieve tint 
the arms of Alexander obtained any memoraUe advantage over As 
Pendans, we are induced to suqiect that all dus Uase of imaginaiy 
glory was designed to conceal some real disgrace. 

Our suspicions are confirmed by the authority of a contemporaiy 

^ There were two hundred scythed chariots at the battle of Aibela in the host d 
Darius. In the vast army of Tigranes, which was Tanqnished by Lueullus, seTenteen 
thousand horse only were completely armed. Antiochus brougnt fifty -four elephants 
into the field against the Romans : by his frequent wars and nogotiationB with tha 
princes of India, he had once collected an hundred and fifty of those great animali; 
but it may be questioned whether the most powerful monarch of Hindostan ever 
formed a line of battle of seven hundred elephants. Instead of three or four thousand 
elephants, which the Qreat Mogul was supposed to possess, Tavemier (Voyages, put 
ii. 1. i. p. 198) discovered, by a more accurate inquiry, that he had only five hundrsd 
for his baggage, and eighty or ninety for the service of war. The Greeks hare varied 
with regard to the number which Poms brought into the field; but Qaintus Curtivi 
(viii. 13), in this instance judicious and moderate, is contented with eighty-five ele- 
phants, distingxiished by their size and strength. In Siam, where these unim^M are 
the most numerous and the most esteemed, eighteen elephants are allowed as a suffi- 
cient proportion for each of the nine brigades into which a just army is divided. The 
whole number, of one hundred and sixty-two elephants of war, may sometimei be 
doubled. Hist, dos Voyages, tom. ix. p. 260.' 

^ Hist. August, p. 133. [Capitol. Alex Sever, c. 55, sq.f 



* Compare Qibbon's note 10 to ch. medals. See Eckhel, vol. vii. p. 276. 

Ivii. — M. Guizot adopts the opinion of Eckhel; but 

^ According to the Persian authorities, the above-mentioned objections are not 

Ardeshir extended his conquests to the sufficient to outweigh Uie authori^ of 

Euphrates. Malcolm, i. 71. — M. Eckhel Herodian, whom Niobuhr follows in pre- 

dissents from Gibbon, because the emperor ference to the other statements. Niebuhr, 

claimed a victory in his oration to the l^ectiu-es on the History of Home, voL iii 

r»coplo, received the honoui' of a triumph, p. 278. — S. 
and Lf represented as conqueix>r ou nis 
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^ hlatortan, who mentions the virtues of Alexander with respect, hnd 
" his faults with candour. He describes the judicious plan Morepro- 
'• which had been formed for the conduct of the war. Three ^* Jf" 

- Roman armies were destined to invade Persia at the same ^ '^•'* 

- time, and by different roads. But the operations of the campaign, 
^ though wisely concerted, were not executed either with ability or 

* saccess. The first of these armies, as soon as it had entered the 
. marshy plains of Babylon, towards the artificial conflux of the 
'■ Euphrates and the Tigris,^* was encompassed by the superior num- 

• bers, and destroyed by the arrows, of tiie enemy. The alliance of 
Chosroes, king of Armenia,^^ and the long tract of mountainou 
country, in which the Persian cavalry was of little service, opened a 
secure entrance into the heart of Media to the second of the Roman 
armies. These brave troops laid waste the adjacent provinces, and by 
several successful actions against Artaxerxes gave a faint colour to 
the emperor's vanity. But the retreat of this victorious army was 
imprudent, or at least unfortunate. In repassing the mountains great 
numbers of soldiers perished by the badness of the roads and the 
severity of the winter season. It had been resolved that, whilst these 
two great detachments penetrated into the opposite extremes of the 
Persian dominions, the main body, under the command of Alexander 
himself, should support their attack by invading the centre of the 
kingdom. But the unexperienced youth, influenced by his mother's 
counsels, and perhaps by his own fears, deserted the bravest troopa 
and the fairest prospect of victory ; and, after consuming in Meso- 
potamia an inactive and inglorious summer, he led back to Antioch 
an army diminished by sickness, and provoked by disappointment 
The behaviour of Artaxerxes had been very different Flying with 
rapidity from the hills of Media to the marshes of the Euphrates, he 
had everywhere opposed the invaders in person ; and in either fortime 
had united with the ablest conduct the most undaunted resolution. 
But in several obstinate engagements against the veteran legions of 
Rome the Persian monarch had lost the flower of his troops. Even 
his victories had weakened his power. The fisivourable opportunities 
of the absence of Alexander, and of the confusions that followed that 
emperor's death, presented themselves in vain to his ambition. 
Instead of expelling the Romans, as he pretended, from the continent 

*' M. de Tillemont has already observed that Herodian's geogi*aphy is aomewhal 
confused. 

^ Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armen. 1. ii. c. 71) illustrates this invasion of MecUn, 
by asserting that Chosroes, king of Armenia, defeated Artaxerxes, and pursued him 
to the coid&nes of India. The exploits of Chosroes have been magnified; and ha 
acted as a dependent ally to the Romans. 




befimnd Umadf imalife to walfiantiMair ImidBlii&fili^ 
profince rf M ea o p o ti m ia.** 
Theragn ai AxtaeaeB, wtiA htm tiie hai. igSBUct iimt^ 
fUmmhttaAoBltjhmtfdmjBvr^bnnB^ 
Ae Urtoij of Ae Eaat, ad efm in Aiil of Bone. His 
dHiiGtar aeeniB to hate been mmAtd I7 Aose koU and 
cornmanding featoras Aat geoenHy dklOB^tiuBh tfie {neei 
who eonqpier, firom Am irlia inheril, an eoq^^ TfflAelaatpaM 
ef Ae Penian mooarehj hk eode ef IttiiB waa ra^^ 
woikaf Aeird^andieligioiiapaUcj.^ Sereral of kia aayii^ are 
pRsened. One of Aent in partJcnlar imofen a de^ inaiglhl iafo 
Ae eoDatitatiott of gofenunent ^The anAotil^ of Ae prince^" 
said AitaKenefl^ ^ moat be defiended by a nufitaiy fiotoe ; Ikai torn 
''can od^be maintained by tazea; all taiea mnal at last fiffl i^oa 
'^ agrieokore ; and agrienltore can never flonriah except onder tiie 
** protecAm of joatioe and moderation." ^ Artaxerxea bftymtftrf 
hb new empire^ and hia ambitiouB deaigiia againat Ae i^«*«^ to 
Stspatf a am not nnworAy nf hb great fiiAer ; but Aooe dflngai 
weve too eztauiTe finr Ae power of Perua, and aerted only to mvdfe 
boA nationa in a kng aenes of destaradife wan and redpnod 
cabnutiea. 

The Perriana, long ainoe diilbed and eovmpted, wexe rttj frr 
umtMij ^^ possessing Ae martial independence and Ae intrepid 
^^ hardiness, bo A of mind and body, which have rendered the 
"■^ northern barbarians masters of Ae world. The science of 

war, that constituted the more rational force of Greece and Rome, as 
it now does of Europe, never made any considerable progress in the 
East Those disciplined evolutions which harmonise and animate a 
ooniiised multitude were unknown to Ae Peruana. They were 
equally unskilled in the arts of constructing, besieging, or defending 
regular fortifications. They trusted more to Aeir numbers Aan to 
their courage ; more to Aeir courage Aan to their discipline. The 
Their in- infantry was a half-armed, spiritless crowd of peasants, 
tempubie. levied in haste by the allurements of plunder, and as easily 
dispersed by a victory as by a defeat The monarch and his nobles 
transported into the camp Ae pride and luxury of Ae seraglio. 

" For the account of this war, see Herodian, 1. vi. [c. 5] p. 209, 212. The old 
abbreviatora and modem compilers have blindly followed the Augustan History. 

** Eutychius, torn. ii. p. 180, vers. Pooock. The great Choeroee Noushirwan sea': 
the code of Artazerxes to all his satraps, as the invariable rule of their conduct. 

*• D'Herbelot, Biblioth^ue Orientale, au mot Ardshir, We may observe thai, 
after an ancient period of fikbles and a long interval of darlmess, the modem historiei 
of Persia begin to assume an air of truth with the dynasty of the Sassanides. [Com- 
l»are Malcolm, i. 79.— M.] 
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Their military operations were impeded by a useless train of women, 
eunuchs, horses, and camels ; and in the midst of a successiiil cam- 
paign the Persian host was often separated or destroyed by an un- 
expected famine.^' 

But the nobles of Persia, in the bosom of luxury and despotism, 
presenred a strong sense of personal gallantry and national Tiieir 
honour. From the age of seven years they were taught to ^MiSnt. 
speak truth, to shoot with the bow, and to ride ; and it was univer- 
sally confessed that in the two last of these arts they had made a 
more than common proficiency.^^ The most distinguished youth 
were educated under the monarch's eye, practised their exercises in 
the gate of his palace, and were severely trained up to the habits 
of temperance and obedience in their long and laborious parties of 
hunting. In every province the satrap maintained a like school of 
military virtue. The Persian nobles (so natural is the idea of feudal 
tenures) received from the king's bounty lands and houses on the 
condition of their service in war. They were ready on the first sum- 
mons to mount on horseback, with a martial and splendid train of 
followers, and to join the numerous bodies of guards, who were care- 
fully selected from among the most robust slaves and the bravest 
adventurers of Asia. These armies, both of light and of heavy 
cavalry, equally formidable by the impetuosity of their charge and 
the rapidity of their motions, threatened, as an impending cloud, 
the eastern provinces of the declining empire of Rome.** * 

^ Hexxxiiaii, 1. vi. [c. 5] p. 214. AmmianuB Harcellinus, 1. xxiiL c. 6. Sume 
difierenoes may be obBerved between the two historianB, the natural effects of tho 
chanf^ produced by a century and a half. 

"^ The Peraiana are aUll the most skilful horsemen, and their horses the finest, in 
the East. 

^ FVom Herodotus, Xenophon, Herodian, Ammianus, Chardin, &c., I have 
extracted such probable accounts of the Persian nobility as seem either common to 
every age, or particular to that of the Sassanides. 



* The genealogical table on the follow- from Clinton, Fast. Rom. vol. ii. p. 263\ 
ii^ page, of the Sassanidan kings of Persia, will bo found useful for reference in the 
«;!th the dotes of thoir accession (taken course of the history : — 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TdK STATB of GbBMAVT TILI4 THE INVASION OF THE BaBBARIAITB IN TUB 

Time OF tue Emperob Deciub. 

The government and religion of Persia have deserved some notice, 
from their connection with the decline and fall of the Roman empire. 
We shall occasionally mention the Scythian or Sarmatian tribes, 
which, with their arms and horses, their flocks and herds, their wives 
and families, wandered over the immense plains which spread them- 
selves from the Caspian Sea to the Vistula, from the confines of 
Persia to those of Germany. But the warlike Germans, who first 
resisted, then invaded, and at length overturned the Western monarchy 
of Rome, will occupy a much more important place in this history, 
and possess a stronger, and, if we may use the expression, a more 
domestic, claim to our attention and regard. The most civilised 
nations of modem Europe issued from the woods of Germany ; and 
in the rude institutions of those barbarians we may still distinguish 
the original principles of our present laws and manners. In their 
primitive state of simplicity and independence, the Germans were 
surveyed by the discerning eye, and delineated by the masterly 
pencil, of Tacitus, the first of historians who applied the science of 
philosophy to the study of facts. The expressive conciseness of his 
descriptions hjis deserved to exercise the diligence of innumerable anti- 
quarians, and to excite the genius and penetration of the philosophic 
historians of our own times. The subject, however various and im- 
portant, has already been so frequently, so ably, and so successfully 
discussed, that it is now grown familiar to the reader, and difficult to 
the writer. We shall therefore content ourselves with observing, 
and indeed with repeating, some of the most important circumstances 
of climate, of manners, and of institutions, which rendered the wild 
barbarians of Germany such formidable enemies to the Roman power. 
Ancient Germany, excluding from its independent limits the pro- 
vince westward of the Rhine, which had submitted to the }.:xtentof 
Roman yoke, extended itself over a third part of Europe, ^^^'^^^y 
Almost the whole of modern Germany, Denmark, Norway, S>^eden, 
Finland, Livonia, Prussia, and the greater part of Poland, were 
peopled by the various tril)C8 of one great nation, whose complexion, 
mnnnera, and language denoted a common origin, and preserved a 
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striking resemblance.* On the west, ancient Germany was divided 
by the Rhine from the Gallic, and on the south by the Danube 
from the lUyrian, provinces of the empire. A ridge of hills, risiDg 
from the Danube, and called the Carpathian Mountains, covered 
Germany on the side of Dacia or Hungary. The eastern frontier 
was faintly marked by the mutual fears of the Germans and the 
Sarmatians, and was often confounded by the mixture of warring aiid 
confederating tribes of the two nations. In the remote darkness of 
the noith the ancients imperfectly descried a frozen ocean that lay 
beyond the Baltic Sea, and beyond the peninsula, or islands.* of 
Scandinavia. 

Some ingenious writers^ have suspected that Europe was much 
colder formerly than it is at present ; and the most ancient 
descriptions of the climate of Germany tend exceedingly to 
confirm their theory. The general complaints of intense frost and 
eternal winter are perhaps little to be regarded, since we have no 
method of reducing to the accurate standard of the thermometer 
the feelings or the expressions of an orator bom in the happier 
regions of Greece or Asia. But I shall select two remarkable cir- 
cumstances of a less equivocal nature. 1. The great rivers which 
covered the Roman provinces, the Rhine and the Danube, were 
frequently frozen over, and capable of supporting the most euormou? 
weights. The barbarians, who often chose that severe season for 
their inroads, transported, without apprehension or danger, their 

' The modern pliiloeophei-i* of Sweden seem agreed that the waters of the Baltic 
gradually smk in a regular proportion, which they have ventured to estimate at half 
an inch every year. Twenty centuries ago the flat country of Scandinavia must hare 
been covered by the sea; while the high lands rose above the waters, as so manj 
islands of various forms and dimensions. Such, indeed, is the notion given m l^ 
Mela, Pliny, and Tacitus, of the vast countries round the Baltic. See in the Biblio- 
th^ue Raisonn^, tom. zl. and xlv., a large abstract of Dalin's History of Siredeiv 
composed in the Swedish language.** 

• In particular, Mr. Hume, the Abbe du Bos, and M. Pelloutier, Hist, des Celtei, 
tom. i. 

' Gibbon, following Tacitus, assigns to ditions, of the expulsion of Qermans frocn 

ancient Qermany too great an extent, this tract by Slavonians between the time 

Tacitus must have derived his knowledge of Tacitus L-nd the tenth century. Tlw 

of the countries east of the Elbe only subject is investigated with leuning and 

from hearsay ; and therefore his state- accuracy by Dr. Latham, The QenDanii 

ments respecting the people east of this of Tacitus. Prol^om. p. rvL 3*7.— S. 

river must be received witn great caution. ^ Modem geologists have rejected tliil 

Indeed, there is good reason for believing theory of the depression of the Baltic m 

that almost the whole of the country east inconsistent with recent observation. I%e 

of the Elbe was in the earliest historical considerable changes which have tato 

period inhabited by Slavonians, and not place on its shores. Sir C. Lyell, froa 

by (Germans. It may be proved that the actual observation, now decidedly sttri' 

tract of country between the Elbe and butes to the regular and anifonn deration 

the Vistula was peopled by Slavonians of the land. — Lyell's Qeology, b. ii. c. U. 

in the ninth and tenth centuries; and we M. 
have no hiatoriosl accountf*. and no tra- 
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nuinerous armies, their cavalry, and their heavy waggons, over a 
vast and solid bridge of ice.' Modem ages have not presented an 
instance of a like phaenomenon. 2. The reindeer, that usetul 
animal, from whom the savage of the North derives the best comforts 
of his dreary life, is of a constitution that supports, and even requires, 
the roost intense cold. He is found on the rock of Spitzberg, within 
ten degrees of the Pole ; he seems to delight in the snows of Lapland 
and Siberia : but at present he cannot subsist, much less multiply, 
in any country to the south of the Baltic* In the time of Caesar the 
reindeer, as well as the elk and the wild bull, was a native of the 
Ilercynian forest, which then overshadowed a great part of Germany 
and Poland.* The modem improvements sufficiently explain the 
causes of the diminution of the cold. These immense woods have 
been gradually cleared, which intercepted from the earth the rays 
of the sun.* The morasses have been drained, and, in proportion 
as the soil has been cultivated, the air has become more temperate. 
Canada, at this day, is an exact picture of ancient Germany. Although 
situated in the same parallel with the finest provinces of France and 
England, that country experiences the most rigorous cold. The rein- 
deer are very numerous, the ground is covered with deep and lasting 
snow, and the great river of St Lawrence is regularly frozen, in a 
season when the waters of the Seine and the Thames are usually free 
from ice.'' 

It is difficult to ascertain, and easy to exaggerate, the influence 
of the climate of ancient Germany over the minds and itseffecu 
bodies of the natives. Many writers have supposed, and StwJf. 

* Diodorus Siculun, 1. v. fc. 25] p. 340, edit. Wessel. Herodian, 1. vi. [c. 7J p. 221. 
Jomandes, c. 55. On the t>anka of the Danube, the wine, when brought to table, 
wa« fi«quently frozen into great lumps, frusta vini. Ovid. Epist. ex Ponto, 1. iv. 
7, 7- 10. Virgil. Ocorgic. 1. iii. 355. The fact is confirmed by a soldier and a philo- 
sopher who had experienced the intense cold of Thrace. See Xenophon, Anabasis, 
1. vii. [c. 4] p. 560, edit. Hutchinson.* 

* Buffon, Histoire Naturelle, tom. xiL P. 79, 116. 

* Cesar de Bell. Gallic, vi. 25, &c. The most inquisitive of the Qermans were 
ignorant of its utmost limits, although some of them had travelled in it more than 
sixty days' journey. 

* Cluverius (Qermania Antiqua, 1. iii. c. 47) investigates the small and scattered 
remains of the Hercynian wood. 

^ Charlevoix, Histoire du Canada. 



* The Danube is constantly frozen over. Werth, an Imperialist partiMn, crossed the 

At Pesth the bridge is usually taken up, Rhine from Heidelberg on the ice with 

and the traffic and communication between 5000 men, and surprised Spires. Pi 

the two banks carried on over the ice. ohegru's memorable campaign (1794-5), 

The Rhine is likewise in many rarts pass when the freesing of the Meusa and Waal 

^ble, at least two years out of five, w in- opened Holland to his eonauests, and his 

Icr campaigns are so unusual in modem cavalry and artillery attacked the ships 

war£sre, that I recollect but one instance frozen in on the Zuydcr Zee, was in a 

of an army crossing either river on the ice. winter of unprecedented Mrerity. '— M. 

In the thirty years' war (1635), Jan van 1845 
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most have allowed, though, as it should seem, without any adequate 
proof, that the rigorous cold of the North was favourable to long 
life and generative vigour, that the women were more fruitful, and 
the human species more prolific, than in warmer or more temperate 
climates.^ Wc may assert with greater confidence that the keen 
air of Germany formed the large and masculine limbs of tl e natives, 
who were, in general, of a more lofty stature than tbe people of 
the South,^ gave them a kind of strength better adapted to violent 
exertions than to patient labour, and inspired them with constitutional 
bravery, which is the result of nerves and spirits. The severity of a 
winter campaign, that chilled the courage of the Roman troops, was 
scarcely felt by these hardy children of the North,*** who, in theu 
turn, were unable to resist the summer heats, and dissolved away it 
languor and sickness under the beams of an Italian sun.** 

There is not anywhere upon the globe a large tract of countn 
Origin which we have discovered destitute of inhabitants, or wl ose 

Gennaiis. first population cau be fixed with any degree of histoi cal 
certainty. And yet, as the most philosophic minds can seldom refrain 
from investigating the infancy of great nations, our curioaty consuiDe 
itself in toilsome and disappointed eflbrts. When Tacitus conadcred 
the purity of the German blood, and the forbidding aspect of tbe 
country, he was disposed to pronounce those barbarians Indigena^ or 
natives of the soil. We may allow with saffety, and perhaps witk 
truth, that ancient Germany was not originally peopled by any foreign 
colonies already formed into a political society ;'* but that the name 
and nation received their existence from the gradual union of some 
wandering savages of the Hercynian woods. To assert those savages 
to have been the spontaneous production of the earth which tbcy 
inhabited would be a rash inference, condemned by religion, and 
unwarranted by reason. 

■ Olans Rudbeck asserts that the Swedish women often bear ten or twelve chDdres. 
and not uncommonly twenty or thirty; but the authority of Rudbeck is much to be 
suspected. 

■ In ho8 artus, in hsDC corpora, quae miramur, excrescunt. Tacit. Gerxnania, c. 20. 
Cluver. 1. i. c. 14. 

"* Plutarch, in Mario. Tlie Cimbri, by way of amusement, often slid don 
mountains of snow on their broad shields. 

" The RompUB made war in all climates, and by their excellent discipline wvn ia 
A great measure preserved in health and \ngour. It may be remarked ^^'K mM ii 
the only animal which can live and multiply in every country from the equator to 
the poles. The hog seems to approach the nearest to our species in that privikgs. 

'^ Tacit. Oerm. c. 2. The emigration of the Oauls followed the coiine of tht 
Danube, and di8chai*ged itself on Greece and Asia. Tacitus could discover only one 
inconsiderable tribe that retained any traces of a Gallic origin.* 



■ The Gotliini, whom Tacitus distin- (Tacit. Germ. c. 43.) But Uie impra^ 
JSuishes from the Gothi, and whom he bility of an isolated Gallic people in tUi 
phu»s behind the Marcomanni and Quadi. district is very great: and it \mm thenfxf 
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Si«ch rational doubt is bttt ill suited with the genius uf popular 
vanity. Among the nations who have adopted the Mosaic paMes and - 
histo/y of the world, the ark of Noah has been of the same «*^^*- 
vae as was formerly to the Greeks and Romans the siege of Troy. 
On a narrow basis of acknowledged truth an immense but rude 
superstructure of fable has been erected ; and the wild Irishman/^ 
SLs well as the wild Tartar,^ ^ could point out the individual son of 
Japbet from whose loins his ancest^)rs were lineally desfiended. The 
last century abounded with antiquarians of profound learning and 
easy faith, who by the dim light of legends and traditions, of conjec- 
tures and etymologies, conducted the great-grandchildren of Noah 
from the Tower of Babel to the extremities of the globe. Of these 
judidous critics, one of the most entertaining was Olaus Rudbcck, 
professor in the university of Upsal.** Whatever is celebrated eitlier 
in history or fable this zealous patriot ascribes to his country. From 
Sweden (which formed so considerable a part of ancient Germany) 
the Greeks themselves derived their alphabetical characters, their 
astronomy, and their reli^on. Of that delightful region (for such it 
appeared to the eyes of a native) the Atlantis of Plato, the country 
of the Hyperboreans, the gardens of the Hesperides, the Fortunate 
Islands, and even the Elysian Fields, were all but faint and imperfect 
transcripts. A clime so profusely favoured by Nature coidd not 
long remain desert after the flood. The learned Rudbeck allows the 
&mily of Noah a few years to multiply from eight to about twenty 
thousand persons. He then disperses tliem into small colonies to 
replenish the earth, and to propagate the human species. The 
German or Swedish detacliment (which marched, if I am not mis- 
taken, under the command of Askenaz the son of Gomer, the son of 
Japhet) distinguished itself by a more than common diligence in the 
prosecution of this great work. The northern hive cast its swamvi 
over the greatest part of Europe, Africa, and Asia ; and (to use the 

" According to Dr. Keating (History of Ireland, p. 13, 14), the giant Partholaniw, 
who was the son of Searo, the son of Earn, the son of Sru, the son of Framant, the mhi 
of Fat-haHan, the aon of Uasog, the aon of Japhet, the son of Noah, Unded on the 
eoast of Munater, the 14th day of May, in the year of the world one thousand nino 
hundred and seventT-«ight. Though he suoceeaed in his great enterprise, the loose 
behaTiour of his wife rendered his domestic life very unhappy, and provoked him to 
auch a degree, that he kiUed — her favourite greyhound. This, as the learned historiati 
very properly ohaervee, was the first instance of female fidsebood and infidelity ever 
known in Ireland. 

** Genealogical History of the Tartars by Abulghaci Bahadur Khan. 

** His work, entitled Atlantica, is uncommonly scarce. Bayle has g^ven two most 
eurious extracts from it. K^publique des Lottres, Janvier et Wvrier, 1685. 



been conjectured, with much pi-obAbility, founded by Tacitus with the betlor knowu 

Uiai they spoke the Qaliciaii (a Lithuanian) name of Gallican. See I^thara, The Q«r 

language, aitd Uuit tliis name was con- tnauia of Taoittis, p. l.'^O. — S. 

v«M.. I. Z K 
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author's metaphor) the blood circulated from the extremities to the 
heart. 

But all this well-laboured system of German antiquities is anni- 
The Ger- hilatcd by a single fact, too well attested to admit of anj 
^JJ*^,}®™^ doubt, and of too decisive a nature to leave room for any 
letters; reply. The Germans, in the age of Tacitus, were un- 
acquainted with the use of letters ;*• and the use of letters b the 
principal circumstance that distinguishes a civilised people from a 
herd of savages incapable of knowledge or reflection. Without that 
artificial help the human memory soon dissipates or corrupts the ideas 
intrusted to her charge ; and the nobler faculties of the mind, no 
longer supplied with models or with materials, gradually forget their 
powers ; the judgment becomes feeble and lethargic, the imaginatioD 
languid or irregular. Fully to apprehend this important truth, let 
us attempt, in an improved society, to calculate the immense distance 
between the man of learning and the illiterate peasant. The fornix, 
by reading and reflection, multiplies his own experience, and lives in 
distant ages and remote countries ; whilst the latter, rooted to a 
single spot, and confined to a few years of existence, surpasses hot 
very little his fellow-labourer the ox in the exerdse of his mental 
faculties. The same, and even a greater difference, vrill be found 
between nations than between individuals ; and we may safely pro- 
nounce, that without some species of writing no people has eicr 
preserved the faithful annals of their history, ever made any con- 

'* Tacit. Gterm. c. 19. Literarum secreta viri pariter ac focminsc ignorart. We 
may rest contented with this decisive authority, without entering into the obecure 
disputes concerning the antiquity of the Rumc characters. The learned Celshu. • 
Swede, a scholar, and a philosopher, was of opinion that they were nothing more thtt 
the Roman letters, with the curves changed into straight lines for the ease d 
engraving. See Pelloutier, Histoire des Celtes, 1. ii. c. 11. Dictionnaire Diplomatiqw. 
torn. i. p. 223. We may add, that the oldest Runic inscriptions are supposed to be of 
the third century, and the most ancient writer who mentions the Runic characten v- 
Venantius Fortunatus (Carm. vii. 18), who lived towards the end of the sixtk 
century. 

Barbara fraxincis pingatur Runa tabellis." 



* The obscure subject of the Runic preserved by the priesUy castes, and en- 
characters has exercised the industry and ployed for purposes of magic Unit 
ingenuity of the modem scholars of the conmion origin from the Phoenkaaiiwodd 
North. There are three distinct theories ; account for their similarity to the Romtt 
one, maintained by Schlozer (Nordische letters. The last, to which we indiot. 
Oe8ohiehte,p.481, &c.), who considers their claims a much higher and more TsnenUt 
sixteen letters to be a corruption of the antiquity for the Runic, and suppoMi 
Roman alphabet, post-Christian in their them to have been the original chsncto* 
date, and Schlozer would attribute their of the Indo -Teutonic tribes, broo^t frocB 
introduction into the North to the Ale- the £ast,and preserved among the difbnat 
JMXXJV, The second, that of Frederick races of that stock. See Ueber DentKbi 
Schlegel (Vorlesuugen Uber alte und neue Runen, von W. C. Grimm, 1821. A M** 
Literatur), supposes that these characters moir by Dr. Legis, Fundgrnben d« tlfta 
Tvere left on the coasts of the Mediterranean Nordens. Foreign Quarterly Rwirti 
and Northern Seas by the Phoenicians, vol. ix. p. 438. — M. 
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mderable progreas in the abstract sciences, or ever possesscnl, in any 
tolerable degree of perfection, the useful and agreeable arts of life. 

Of these arts the ancient Germans were wretchedly destitute. 
They passed their lives in a state of ignorance and poverty, ©faruand 
whidi it has pleased some declaimers to dignify with the "K^cuiture; 
appellation of virtuous simplicity.* Modem Germany is said to 
eootain about two thousand three hundred walled towns. ^^ In a 
much wider extent of country the geographer Ptolemy could discover 
no more than ninety places which he decorates with the name of 
rities ;^* though, according to our ideas, they would but ill deserve 
that splendid title. We can only suppose them to have been rude 
fortifications, constructed in the centre of the woods, and designed to 
secure the women, children, and cattle, whilst the warriors of the 
tribe marched out to repel a sudden invasion.^' But Tacitus asserts, 
as a well-known fact, that the Germans, in his time, had no cities ;^" 
and that they affected to despise the works of Roman industry as 
places of confinement rather than of security.*^ Their edifices were 
not even contiguous, or formed into regular villas ;'* each barbarian 
fixed his independent dwelling on the spot to which a plain, a wood, 
or a stream of fresh water, had induced him to give the preference. 
Neither stone, nor brick, nor tiles, were employed in Uiese slight 
habitations.*' They were indeed no more than low huts of a circular 
figure, built of rough timber, thatched with straw, and pierced at the 
top to leave a free passage for the smoke. In the most inclement 
winter the hardy German was satisfied with a scanty garment made 
of the skin of some animal. The nations who dwelt towards the 
North clothed themselves in furs ; and the women manufactured for 

** RecherchM Philosophiques sur lea AmdricainB, torn. iii. p. 228 The author of 
tlMtt very curious work is, if I am not misinformed, a German by birth. [De Pauw.j 

" The Alezandriau geographer is often criticised by the accurate Cluverius. 

** See Cesar, and the learned Mr. Whi taker in his History of Manchester, vol. i. 

«• Tacit. Germ. 16. 

* When the Germans commanded the Ubii of Cologne to cast off the Roman yoke, 
•lid with their new freedom to resume their ancient manners, they insisted on the 
hnmftdi^*^ demolition of the walls of the colony. " Poetulamus a vobis, miirof 
''colonic, munimenta servitii, detrahatis; etriam fera animalia, si clausa teneas, virtutif> 
'•obliTiacuntur." Tacit. Hist. iv. 64. 

» liie straggling villages of Silesia are several miles in length. See Cluver. 1. i 

c. 13. 
** One hundred and forty years after Tacitus a few more regular structiu'es were 
the Rhine and Danube. Hero<lian, 1. vii. [c. 2] p. 234. 



* liUden (the author of the Geschichte of the luxurions Italians. M. Guizot, on 

dtfs Tbutachen Volkes) has surpassed most the other side (in his Histoire de la Civili 

writers in his patriotic enthusiasm for tho sation, vol. i. n. 272, &c.), has drawn a 

virtiiM and noble manners of his ancestors, curious parallel between the Germans of 

Ersa the oold of the climate, and the wxmt Tacitus and the North American Indiana 

of visas and fruit-trees, as well as the bar- — M. 
bnrif m of tho inhabitants, are calumnies 

1 K ^ 
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their own use a coarse kind of linen.'^ The game of various soiti 
with which the forests of Germany were plentifully stocked supplied 
its inhabitants with food and exercise. ^.^ Their monstrous herds d 
cattle, less remarkable indeed for their beauty than for their utility " 
formed the principal object of their wealth. A small quantity of on 
was the only produce exacted from the earth : the use of orchards or 
artificial meadows was unknown to the Germans ; nor can we exped 
any improvements in agriculture from a people whose property efcij 
year experienced a general change by a new division of the arable 
lands, and who, in that strange operation, avoided disputes bj 
suffering a great part of their territory to lie waste and without 
tillage."^ 

Gold, silver, and iron were extremely scarce in Germany. Ite 
«ndofthe barbarous inhabitants wanted both skill and patience to 
metals. investigate those rich veins of silver which have so liberaDj 
rewarded the attention of the princes of Brunswick and Saxonj. 
Sweden, which now supplies Europe with iron, was equally ignoraiK 
of its own riches ; and the appearance of the arms of the GermaiB 
furnished a sufficient proof how little iron they were able to bestow 
on what they must have deemed the noblest use of that metal Tlie 
various transactions of peace and war had introduced some Roniaa 
coins (chiefly silver) among the borderers of the Rhine and Danube; 
but the more distant tribes were absolutely unacquainted with the 
use of money, carried on their confined traffic by the exchange of 
commodities, and prized their rude earthen vessels as of equal value 
with the silver vases, the presents of Rome to their princes and 
ambassadors.'^ To a mind capable of reflection such leading &cts 
convey more instruction than a tedious detail of subordinate circum- 
stances. The value of money has been settled by general consent to 
express our wants and our property, as letters were invented tP 
express our ideas; and both these institutions, by giving a mart 
active energy to the powers and passions of human nature, have con- 
tributed to multiply the objects they were designed to represent 
The use of gold and silver is in a great measure foctitious ; but it 
would be impossible to enumerate the important and various senrioei 
which agriculture, and all the arts, have received from iron, wbei 
tempered and fashioned by the operation of fire and the dexteme 
hand of man. Money, in a word, is the most universal indtementi 
iron the most powerful instrument, of human industry ; and it is tvi; 
difficult to conceive by what means a people, neither actuated by the 

Tacit. Germ. 17. « Casar. do Bell. GalL vi. 21. 

» Tamt. a^mi. 5. «7 Tacit. Germ. 26. Cannr, vL M. 

*** Tacit. Germ. o. 
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one nor seconded by the oilier, could emerge from the groseest 
barbariam.** 

If we contemplate a savage nation in any part of the globe, a 
supine indolence and a carelessness of futurity will be Tbdr 
fimnd to constitute their general character. , In a civilised '"^^^"^ 
state every feunilty of man is expanded and. exercised ; and the great 
diain of mutual dependence connects and' embraces the several 
members of sodety. The most numerous portion of it is employed 
in constant and useful labour. The select few, placed by fortune 
above that necessity, can however fill up their time by the pursuits of 
interest or glory, by the improvement of their estate or of their 
understanding, by the duties, the pleasures, and even the follies of 
sodal life. The Germans were not possessed of these varied resources. 
The care of the house and family, the management of the land and 
cattle, were delegated to the old and the infirm, to women and slaves. 
The lazy warrior, destitute of every art that might employ his leisure 
hours, consumed his days and nights in the animal gratifications of 
sleep and food. And yet, by a wonderful diver^ty of nature 
(according to the remark of .a writer who had pierced into its darkest 
recesses), the same barbariaos are by turns the most indolent and the 
most restless of mankind* They delight in sloth, they detest tran- 
quillity.*^ The languid soul, oppressed with its own weight, anxiously 
required some new and powerful sensation; and war and danger 
were the only amusements adequate to its fierce temper. The sound 
that summoned the German to arms was grateful to his ear. It 
roused him from his uncomfortable lethargy, gave him an active 
pursuit, and by strong exerdse of the body, and violent emotions of 
the mind, restored him to a more lively sense of his existence. In 
the dull intervals of peace these barbarians were immoderately 
addicted to deep gaming and excessive drinking ; both of which, by 
different means, the one by inflaming their passions, the other by 
extinguishing their reason, alike relieved them from the pain of 
thinking. They gloried in passing whole days aqd nights at table ; 
and the blood of friends and relations often stained their numerous 
and drunken assemblies.'* Their debts of honour (for in that light 
they have transmitted to us those of play) they discharged with tlie 
most romantic fidelity. The desperate gamester, who had staked 
his person and liberty on a last throw of the dice, patiently sub- 
mitted to the decision of fortune, and suffered himself to be bound, 

* It is uid that the Mozioans and Peruviana, without tho uiw of cither money 
•r iron, had mado a very great progrew in tho aria. Thoeo arts, and the uionumcuta 
they produced, have been strangely uagniiiod. SSec Itechcrchos sur les Amdricaius^ 
Una, li. p. 153, kc. 

«• Tacit. (Jorm. i:.. " Tacit. Oerm. 22, 2.1. 
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chastised, and sold into remote slavery by his weaker but uiorc Inckv 
antagonist.^* 

Strong beer, a liquor extracted with very little art frmn wheat oi 
Their taste barley, and corrupted (as it is strongly expressed by Tadte) 
uquora. into a Certain semblance of wine, was sufficient for the groa 
purposes of German debauchery. But those who had tasted the rid 
wines of Italy, and afterwards of Gaul, sighed for that more delidous 
species of intoxication. They attempted not, however (as has since 
been executed with so much success), to naturalise the yine on the 
bauks of the Rhine and Danube ; nor did they endeaTour to pro- 
cure by industry the materials of an advantageous conmierce. To 
solicit by labour what might be ravished by amns was esteemed 
unworthy of the Gennan sp'urit.^^ The intemperate thirst of strong 
liquors often urged the barbarians to invade the provinces on which 
art or nature had bestowed those much envied presents. The Tuscan 
who betrayed his country to the Celtic nations attracted them bto 
Italy by the prospect of the rich fruits and delicious wines^ the pro- 
ductions of a happier climate.^^ And in the same manner the Gennaa 
auxiliaries^ invited into France during the civil wars of the sixteenth 
century, were allured by the promise of plenteous quarters in the 
provinces of Champagne and Burgundy.^^ Drunkenness, the most 
illiberal, but not the most dangerous of our vices, was somednwi 
capable, in a less civilised state of mankind, of occa^cming' a battle, 
a war, or a revolution. 

The climate of ancient Germany has been mollified, and the soil 
Slate of fertilised, by the labour of ten centuries from the time of 
popuiuuoa. Charlemagne. The same extent of ground which at ptesent 
maintains, in ease and plenty, a million of husbandmen and artificers^ 
was unable to supply an hundred thousand lazy warriors with the 
simple necessaries of life.'* The Germans abandoned their iTnTnpiw 
forests to the exercise of hunting, employed in pasturage the nuet 
considerable part of their lands, bestowed on the small remainder a 
rude and careless cultivation, and then accused the scantiness and 
sterility of a country that refused to maintain the multitude of its 
inhabitants. When the return of famine severely admonished then 
of the impoitiince of the arts, the national distress was sometimce 

" Tacit. Germ. 24. The Germans might borrow the arts of play from the Koamm, 
but the passion ia wonderfully inherent in the human epeciea. 
»* Tacit. Germ. 14. »< Plutarch, in CamUlo. T. Liv. v. 33. 

* Dubos, Hist, de la Monarchic Frau^oise, torn. i. p. 193. 

* The Helvetian nation, which issued fi*om the country caUed Switzerland, oac- 
talaed, of every age and sex, 3G8,000 persons (Cassar de Bell. GaU. i. 29). At pnaeat 
the number of (K^ople in the Pays du Vaud (a soiaU district on the ^anW uf thi 
Lamau Lake, much more distin;^ui;ihcd for i>olileness than for induatry) amoiioti t9 
112^591. See an excellent tr.ict of M. Muivt, in the Mdmoires de la Siiciete dv hen- 
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alleviated by the emigration of a third, perhapd, or a fourth part oi 
thmr youth.'^ The poesession and the enjoyment of property are the 
pledges which bind a civilised people to an improved comiUy. But 
the GrermanSy who carried with Ihem what they most valued, their 
arma^ their cattle, and their women, cheerfully abandoned the vast 
ttlenoe of their woods for the unbounded hopes of plunder and con- 
quest The innumerable swarms that issued, or seemed to issue, 
from the great storehouse of nations, were multiplied by the fears of 
the vanquished and by the credulity of succeeding ages. And from 
£BLcts thus exaggerated, an opinion was gradually established, and has 
been supported by writers of distingiushed reputation, that, in the 
age of Caesar and Tacitus, the inhabitants of the North were far more 
numerous than they are in our days.^^ A more serious inquiry into 
the causes of population seems to have convinced modem phUosophers 
of the fiedsehood, and indeed the impossibility, of the supposition. 
To the names of Mariana and of Machiavel ^' we can oppose the equal 
names of Robertson and Hume.^® 

A warlike nation like the Germans, without either cities, letters, 
arts, or money, found some compensation for this savage oennan 
state in the enjoyment of liberty. Their poverty secured **«*««»• 
their freedom, since our desires and our possessions are the strongest 
fetters of despotism. ^' Among the Suiones (says Tacitus) riches arc 
*•*• held in honour. They are therefore subject to an absolute monarch, 
** who, instead of intrusting his people with the free use of arms, as 
is practised in the rest of Germany, commits them to the safe 
custody not of a citizen, or even of a freedman, but of a slave. 
The neighbours of the Suiones, the Sitones, are sunk even below 
servitude ; they obey a woman." *^ In the mention of these 
exceptions the great historian sufficiently acknowledges the general 
theory of government We are only at a loss to conceive by what 
means riches and despotism could penetrate into a remote comer of 
the North, and extinguish the generous flame that blazed with such 
fierceness on the frontier of the Roman provinces, or how the ancestors 

" Paul Diaconus, c. 1, 2, 3. Machiavel, Davila, and the rest of Paul's followen, 
repraoDt thoee emigrations too much as regular and concerted measures. 

^ Sir William Temple and Montesquieu have indulged, on this subject, the usual 
liTeliness of their fancy. 

* Machiavel, Hist, di Firenze, 1. i. Mariana, Hist. Hispan. 1. v. c 1. 

* Robertson's Charles V. Hume's Political Essays.* 
^ Tacit. German. 44, 45. Freinshemius (who dedicated his Supplement to Idvy to 

Christina of Sweden) thinks proper to be very angry with the Roman who expressed 
so very little reverence for Northern queens. 
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" It is a wise observation of Malthus, prolific from their pure morals and oon* 

that these nations were not populous in stitutions, but their institutions were not 

proportion to the land they occupied, but calculated to produce food for those whom 

to the food they producud. They were they brought into being.— M. 1845. 
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of those Danes and Norwegians, sq distingi I in latter ages tff 
their unoonquered spirit, could thus tamely r ^ - great diancter 
of German liberty.^* Some tribes, howeyer, on the coast of the 
Baltic, acknowledged the authority of kings, though without rdin- 
t]ui8hing the rights of men,^' but in the far greater part of Giennaoj 
the form of government was a democracy, tempered, indeed, and eon- 
trolled, not so much by general and positive laws as by the oocaaonil 
ascendant of birth or valour, of eloquence or superstitioo.^^ 

Civil governments, in their first institutions, are voluntary afsodft- 
AsMiubiiufl tions for mutual defence. To obtain the desired end it 
peopio. is absolutely necessary that each individual should concafe 
himself obliged to submit his private opinion and actions to the 
judgment of the greater number of his associates. The Geimaa 
tribes were contented with this rude but liberal ouldne of political 
society. As soon as a youth, bom of free parents, had att^uned the 
age of manhood, he was introduced into the general council of hit 
countrymen, solemnly invested with a shield and spear, and adofUi 
as an equal and worthy member of the military commonwealth. The 
assembly of the warriors of the tribe was convened at stated seasonft, 
or on sudden emergencies. The trial of public offences, the electkn 
of magistrates, and the great business of peace and war, were deter- 
mined by its independent voice. Sometimes, indeed, these important 
questions were previously considered and prepared in a more select 
council of the principal chieftains. ^^ The magistrates might deUberate 
and persuade, the people only could resolve and execute ; and the 
resolutions of the Germans were for the most part hasty and vidcDt 
Barbarians accustomed to place their freedom in gratifying the 
present passion, and their courage in overlooking all future GQns&- 
queuces, turned away with indignant contempt from the remonstrances 
of justice and policy, and it was the practice to signify by a hollow 
murmur their dislike of such timid councils. But whenever a oKMfe 
popular orator proposed to vindicate the meanest citizen from either 
foreign or domestic injury, whenever he called upon his fellow- 
countrymen to assert the national honour, or to pursue some enterprise 
full of danger and glory, a loud clashing of shields and speais 
expressed the eager applause of the assembly. For the Gennans 

^ May we not suspect that superstition was the parent of despotiBm? The de- 
Bcoudanta of Odin (whose race was not extinct till the year 1060) ai« said to haw 
reigned in Sweden above a thousand years. The temple of Upeal was the ancient seit 
of religion and empire. In the year 1153 I find a singular law nrohibitinff the ok 




*» Tacit. Germ. c. 43. ** Id. c. 11, 12, 13, &c. 

** Oix>tius changes an expression of Tticitus, pcrtractantur into prcUradaaU^r. Th« 
correction is er^iially just and ingeniouii. 
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always met in arms, aiid it was constantly to be dreaded lest an 
irregular multitude, inflamed with faction and strong liquors, should 
uae those arms to enforce, as well as to declare, their furious resolves. 
We may recollect how often the diets of Poland have been polluted 
with blood, and the more numerous party has been compelled to yield 
to the more violent and seditious.^* 

A general of the tribe was elected on occasions of danger ; and, if 
the danger was pressing and exten»ve, several tribes con- Authority 
curred in the clioice of the same general. The bravest ^^fa^and 
warrior was named to lead his countrymen into the field, by "n*****^*" 
his example rather than by his commands. But this power, however 
limited, was still invidious. It expired with the war, and in time 
of peace the German tribes acknowledged not any supreme chief.^^ 
Prinoes were, however, appointed in the general assembly to admi- 
nister justice, or rather to compose differences,^* in their respective 
districts. In the choice of these magistrates as much regard was 
8ho¥m to birth as to merit^* To each was assigned, by the public, 
a guard and a council of an hundred persons, and the first of the 
princes appears to have enjoyed a pre-eminence of rank and honour 
which sometimes tempted the Romans to compliment him with the 
regal title.'^ 

The comparative view of the powers of the magistrates, in two 
remarkable instances, is alone sufficient to represent the 
whole system of German manners. The disposal of the inieoTer 

the properly 

landed property within their district was absolutely vested than over 
iu their hands, and they distributed it every year according of tS""^ 
to a new division.^^ At the same time they were not *""*"•• 
authorised to punish with death, to imprison, or even to strike a 
private citizen.^^ A people thus jealous of their persons, and carelchs 
of their possessions, must have been totally destitute of industry and 
the arts, but animated with a high sense of honour and independence. 

The Germans respected only those duties which they imposed on 
Uiemaelves. The most obscure soldier resisted with disdain Voluntary 
the authority of the magistrates. ^'The noblest youths menta. 
*^ blushed not to be numbered among the faithful companions of some 
** renowned chief to whom they devoted their arms and service. A 
*^ noble emulation prevailed among the companions to obtain the first 

place in the esteem of their chief; amongst the chiefs, to acquire 



i« 



* Even in our ancient parliameDi tho baron« often carried a quoetion, not so much 
by the number of Totee ae by that of thuir armed followers. 

"^ Cnar de Bell. QaU. vi. 2X 

^ Minuunt controveraiaa, i8 a very happy expression of Ca»ar's. 
^ lieges ex. nobilitate, duces ex virtuto «umunt. Tacit. Germ. 7. 
•* Cluver. Germ. Ant. 1. i. c. :>8. 

* Caesar, vi. '22 Tadt Germ. .'<;. « TaAJt, Germ. 7. 
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^^ the greatest number of valiant companions. To be ever surroandeil 
*^ by a band of select youths was the pride and strength of the 
*' chiefe, their ornament in peace, their defence in war. The gbryd 
*^ such distinguished heroes diffused itself beyond the narrow lhnil!i 
*^ of their own tribe. Presents and embas^es solicited their friend- 
<* ship, and the fame of their arms often ensured victory to the put; 
*^ which they espoused. In the hour of danger it was fihameful for 
^^ the chief to be surpassed in valour by his companions ; shameful fir 
*' the companions not to equal the valour of their chief. To survive 
^^ his fall in battle was indelible infamy. To protect his perstHi, and 
'^ to adorn his glory with the trophies of their own exploits, were the 
" most sacred of their duties. The chiefe combated for victory, the 
*' companions for the chief. The noblest warriors, whenever their 
'^ native country was sunk in the laziness of peace, maintained their 
^^ numerous hands in some distant scene of action, to exercise their 
'^ restless spirit, and to acquire renown by voluntary dangers. Gifts 
" worthy of soldiers, the warlike steed, the bloody and ever victorioiB 
^' lance, were the rewards which the companions claimed from the 
" liberality of their chief. The rude plenty of his hospitable board 
" was the only pay that Jte could bestow, or they would accept War, 
*' rapine, and the free-will offerings of his friends supplied the 
" materials of this munificence." *^ This institution, however it might 
accidentally weaken the several republics, invigorated the geoeial 
character of the Germans, and even ripened amongst them all the 
virtues of which barbarians are susceptible — the faith and valour, the 
hospitality and the courtesy, so conspicuous long afterwards in the 
ages of chivalry. The honourable gifts bestowed by the chief on his 
brave companions have been supposed, by an ingenious writer, to 
contain the first rudiments of the fiefs, distributed, after the conquest 
of the Roman provinces, by the barbarian lords among their vassals, 
with a similar duty of homage and military service.** These condi- 
tions are, however, very repugnant to the maxims of the ancient 
Germans, who delighted in mutual presents, but without either 
imposing or accepting the weight of obligations.** 

" In the days of chivalry, or more properly of romance, all the men 
Gerauui " weve bravc and all the women were chaste ;" and not- 
dmsuiy. withstanding the latter of these virtues is acquired and pre- 
served with much more diflSculty than the former, it is ascribed, almost 

»> Tacit. Germ. 13, 14. 

^ Esprit des Loix, 1 . xxx. c. 3. The brilliant imagination of Montesquieu is eoireeted 
however, by the dry cold reason of the Abb^ de Mably. Observations sur rHistoin 
do France, torn. i. p. 356. 

^ Oaudcnt mimcribus, scd nee data imputaut, uec accoptis obligantur. Tac^ 
Qcrm. c. 21. 
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witliout exoeptioD, tu the wives of the ancient Germans. Polygamy 
was not in use, except among the princes, and among them only for 
tbe sake of multiplybg their alliances. Di/orces were prohibited by 
manners rather than by laws. Adulteries were punished as rare and 
inexpiable crimes; nor was seduction justified by example and &shion.^° 
We may easily discover that Tacitus indulg^ an honest pleasure in 
tbe contrast of barbarian virtue with the dissolute conduct of the 
Roman ladies : yet there are some striking circumstances that give an 
air of truth, or at least of probability, to the conjugal faith and chastity 
of the Germans. 

Although the progress of civilisation has undoubtedly contributed 
to assuage the fiercer passions of human nature, it seems to lu probable 
have been less favourable to the virtue of chastity, whose **"**^ 
most dangerous enemy is the softness of the mind. The refinements 
of life corrupt while they polish the intercourse of the sexes. The 
gross appetite of love becomes most dangerous when it is elevated, or 
rather, indeed, disguised, by sentimental passion. The elegance of 
dress, of motion, and of manners, gives a lustre to beauty and inflames 
tbe senses through the imagination. Luxurious entertainments, 
midnight dances, and licentious spectacles, present at once temptation 
and opportunity to female firailty.^'' From such dangers the un- 
polished wives of the barbarians were secured by poverty, solitude, 
and the painful cares of a domestic life. The German huts, open on 
every side to the eye of indiscretion or jealousy, were a better safe- 
guard of conjugal fidelity than the walls, the bolts, and the eunuchs 
of a Persian haram. To this reason another may be added of a 
more honourable nature. The Germans treated their women with 
esteem and confidence, consulted them on every occasion of im- 
portance, and fondly believed that in their breasts resided a sanctity 
and wisdom more than human. Some of these interpreters of fate, 
such as Velleda, in the Batavian war, governed, in the name of the 
deity, the fiercest nations of Germany.** The rest of the sex, without 
being adored as goddesses, were respected as the free and equal 
companions of soldiers ; associated even by the marriage ceremony to 
a life of toil, of danger, and of glory.*' In their great invasions the 
cam pi of the barbarians were filled with a multitude of women, who 
remained firm and undaunted amidst tlic sound of arms, the various 

^ The adulteresa was whipped thi*ough the village. Neither wealth nor beauty 
could inspire compaaaion, or procure her a aocoDd huaband. Tacit. Ucrm. c. IH. 19. 

" Ovid euiploys two hundred lines in the research of places the most Cavuurable tu 
lo\o. Above all, he conaiders the theatre as the beat adapted to collect the b«*auli«« 
of Home, and to melt them into tenderness and sensuality. 

* Tacit. Hist. iv. Gl, 05. 

* The marriaj^e present wan a yoke of oxen, hones, and armn. Sec Geim. c. IS. 
r:icitus is somewlu&t too florid on the subject. 
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forms of destruction, and the honourable wounds of their som and 
husbands.^^ Fainting armies of Germans have, more than once, 
been driven back upon the enemy by the generous despair of tk 
women, who dreaded death much less than servitude. If the di| 
was irrecoverably lost, they well knew how to deliver themself es aod 
their children, with theur own hands, from an insuldng ?iclor.*' 
Heroines of such a cast may claim our admiration ; but they were 
most assuredly neither lovely nor very susceptible of love. SVhik 
they affected to emulate the stem virtues of numty they must haie 
resigned that attractive soilness in which prindpally consist the cfaam 
and weakness of woman. Conscious pride taught the German females 
to suppress every tender emotion that stood in competitioo with 
honour, and the first honour of the sex has ever been that of diastitj. 
The sentiments and conduct of these high-spirited matrons may, at 
once, be considered as a cause, as an effect, and as a proof of tbe 
general character of the nation. Female courage, however it may be 
raised by fanaticism or confirmed by habit, can be only a fisunt and 
imperfect imitation of the manly valour that distinguishes the age or 
country in which it may be found. 

The religious system of the Germans (if the wild opinions at 
savages can deserve that name) was dictated by their wants, 
their fears, and their ignorance.^' They adored the great 
visible objects and agents of nature, the Sun and the Moon, the Fire 
and the Earth ; together with those imaginary deities who were sup- 
posed to preside over the most important occupations of human life. 
They were persuaded that, by some ridiculous arts of divination, 
they could discover the will of the superior beings, and that human 
sacrifices were the most precious and acceptable offering to their 
altars. Some applause has been hastily b^towed on the sublime 
notion entertained by that people of the Deity, whom they neither 
confined within the walls of a temple, nor represented by any human 
figure ; but when we recollect that the Germans were unskilleii in 
architecture, and totally unacquainted with the art of sculpture, we 
sliall readily assign the true reason of a scruple which arose not so 
much from a superiority of reason as from a want of ingcnuit)'. 
The only temples in Germany were dark and ancient groves, con- 

^ The change of exigere into exsuyere is a most excellent cori'ection. [TberD i* bo | 

Docessity for this correction. — S.] [Germ. c. 7.] t 

** Tacit. Germ. c. 7. Plutarch, in Mario. Before the wives of the Teutones destroyfti I 

tliomselves and their children, they had offei'ed to surrender, on condition that tbey ' 

should be received as the slaves of the vestal vii^gins. 1 

^ Tacitus has employed a few lines, and Cluverius one hundred and twenty-f*^*" • 

pages, on this obscure subject. The former discovers in Germany the gods of Giwr* i 

and Rome. The latter is positive that, under the emblems of the sun, the mocOt I 

and the fire, his pious anocBt^it* worshipped the Trinity in unity. i 
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accrated by the. reverence of succeeding generations. Their secret 
gloom, the imagined residence of an invisible power, by presenting 
no distinct object of fear or worship, impressed the mind with a still 
deeper sense of religious horror ; ^^ and the priests, rude and illiterate 
as they were, had been taught by experience the use of every artifice 
that could preserve and fortify impressions so well suited to their own 
interest 

The same ignorance which renders barbarians incapable of con- 
ceiving or embradng the useful restraints of laws, exposes its eirecu 
them naked and unarmed to the blind terrors of supei^ *np**^i 
atition. The German priests, improving this favourable temper of 
their countrymen, had assumed a jurisdiction even in temporal con- 
oems which the magistrate could not venture to exercise ; and the 
haughty warrior patiently submitted to the lash of correction, when 
it was inflicted, not by any human power, but by the immecUate order 
of the god of war.** The defects of civil policy were sometimes sup- 
plied by the interposition of ecclesiastical authority. The latter was 
constantly exerted to midntain silence and decency in the popular 
assemblies ; and was sometimes extended to a more enlarged concern 
for the national welfare. A solemn procession was occasionally cele- 
brated in the present countries of Mecklenburgh and Pomerania. 
The unknown symbol of the Earthf covered with a thick veil, was 
placed on a carriage drawn by cows ; and in this manner the goddess, 
whose common residence was in the isle of Rugen, visited several 
adjacent tribes of her worshippers. During her progress the sound 
of war was hushed, quarrels were suspended, arms liud aside, and 
the restless Germans had an opportunity of tasting the blessings of 
peace and harmony.** The truce of Qody so often and so in- 
effectually proclaimed by the clergy of the eleventh century, was an 
obvious imitation of this ancient custom.** 

But the influence of religion was far more powerful to inflame than 
to moderate the fierce passions of the Germans. Interest 
and fanaticism often prompted its ministers to sanctify the 
most daring and the most unjust enterprises, by the approbation of 
Heaven, and full assurances of success. The consecrated standards, 
long revered in the groves of superstition, were placed in the front of 
the battle ; *'' and the hostile army was devoted with dire execrations 
to the gods of war and of thunder.*® In the faith of soldiers (and 
such were the Germans) cowardice is the most unpurdonable of ?ins. 

** The ucred wood, described with such Rublinie horror by Lucan, was in rhe 
neiirhbourhood of Marseilles; but there were many of the same Kind in German}. 

* Tacit. Oermania, c. 7. •* l^acit. Oormania, c. 40. 

• See Dr. Robertson'n History of Charles V. vol. i. note 10. 

•^ Tftcit. Germ. c. 7. These standards wew only the heads of wild beasts. 
^ 8<H* an inn^Anoe of this custom. Tacit. Annal. ziii. r>7. 
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A brave man was tbe worthy favourite of their martial deities; the 
wretch who had lost his shield was alike bsinished from the religioQi 
and the civil assemblies of his countrymen. Some tribes of the Dortk 
seem to have embraced the doctrine of transmigration/* otben 
imagined a gross para^Use of immortal drunkenness. '^^ All agreed 
that a life spent in arms, and a glorious death in battle, were the 
best preparations for a happy futurity, either in this or in another 
world. 

The immortality so vainly promised by the priests was, m sone 
degree, conferred by the bards. That singular order of 
men has most deservedly attracted the notice of all who 
have attempted to investigate the antiquities of the Celts, tbe Scan- 
dinavians, and the Germans. Then: genius and character, as well 
as the reverence paid to that important office, have been sufficieodj 
illustrated. But we cannot so easily express, or even conceive, the 
enthusiasm of arms and glory which they kindled in the breast d 
their audience. Among a polished people, a taste for poetry i? 
rather an amusement of the fancy than a passion of the souL And 
yet, when in calm retirement we peruse the combats described by 
Homer or Tasso, we are insensibly seduced by the fiction, and feel a 
momentary glow of martial ardour. But how faint, how cold is the 
sensation which a peaceful mind can receive from solitary study I It 
was in the hour of battle, or in the feast of victory, that the bards 
celebrated the glory of the heroes of ancient days, the ancestors of 
those warlike chieftains who listened with transport to their artleas 
but animated strains. The view of arms and of danger heightened 
the effect of the military song ; and the passions which it tended to 
excite, the desire of fame and the contempt of death, were the 
habitual sentiments of a German mind. "^^ * 

• Csesar, Diodonis, and Lucan, 8eem to .iscribe this doctrine to the Gauk, ^ 
M. Pelloutier (Histoire des Celtes, 1. iii. c. 18) labours to reduce their expressioDfl to 
a more orthodox seuse. 

^* Concerning this gross but alluring doctrine of the Edda, see Fable xx. in tbe 
curious version of tha-t book published by M. Mallet in his Introduction to the 
History of Denmark. 

'• See Tacit. Germ. c. 3. Di(Ki. Sicul. 1. v. (c. 29.J Strabo, 1. iv. p. 197. The 
classical reader may remember the rank of Demodocus m the Phseacian court, and the 
ardour infused by Tyrtajus into the fainting Spartans. Yet there is little probability 
that the Greeks and the Germans were the same people. Much learned trifling mig:ht 
be spared if our antiquarians would condescend to reflect that similar mannen vill 
naturally be produced by Bimil.ar situations. 



• Besides those battle-songs, the Ger- nandes, c. 41. Tlie same honour was paid 

mans sang at their festival banquets (Tac. to the remains of Attila. Ibid, c 49. 

Ann. i. 65) and around the bodies of their According to some historians, the 0«^ 

slain heroes. King Theodoric, of the tribe mans had songs also at their weddingi: 

of the Goths, killed in a battle against but this appears to me inconsisteDt witk 

Attila, was honoured by songs while he their customs, in which marriage was no 

vrw borne from the field of battle. Jor* more than the purchase of a wife. B»- 
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Such was the situation and such were the manners of the ancient 
Ct«nnan& Their climate, their want of learning, of arts, caoMfl 
and of laws, their notions of honour, of gallantry, and of Thi^c^ 
religion, their sense of fireedom, impatience of peace, and ^^^uie 
thirst of enterprise, all contributed to form a people of ««"»»»«• 
military heroes. And yet we find that, during more than two 
hundrc^l and fifty years that elapsed from the defeat of Varus to the 
reign of Decius, these formidable barbarians made few considerable 
attempts, and not any material impression, on the luxurious and 
' enslaved provinces of the empire. Their progress was checked by 
their want of arms and discipline, and their fiiry was diverted by the 
intestine divisions of ancient Germany. 

L It has been observed, with ingenuity, and not without truth, 
that the command of yron soon gives a nation the command ^^^ ^f 
of gold. But the rude tribes of Germany, alike destitute •™*» 
of both those valuable metals, were reduced slowly to acquire, by 
their unassisted strength, the possession of the one as well as the 
other. The face of a German army displayed their poverty of iron. 
Swords and the longer kind of lances they could seldom use. Their 
frame^B (as they called them in their own language) were long spears 
headed with a sharp but narrow iron point, and which, as occasion 
required, they either darted from a distance, or pushed in close onset 
With this spear and with a shield their cavalry was contented. A 
multitude of darts, scattered"* with incredible force, were an ad- 
ditional resource of the infantry. Their military dress, when they 
wore any, was nothing more than a loose mantle. A variety of 
colours was the only ornament of their wooden or osier shields. Few 
of the chiefs were distinguished by cuirasses, scarce any by helmets. 
Though the horses of Germany were neither beautiful, swift, nor 
practised in the skilful evolutions of the Roman manage, several of 
the nations obtained renown by their cavalry ; but, in general, the 
principal strength of the Germans consisted in their infantry," which 
was drawn up in several deep columns, according to the distinction of 
tribes and families. Impatient of fatigue or delay, these 
half-armed warriors rushed to battle with dissonant shouts discipiiiM. 

^ MinQU tpari^Tit, Tacit. Qerm. c. G. Either that historian iiaed a vaguo ezprea- 
aion, or he meant that they were thrown at random. 

^ It was their principal distinction from the Sarmatians, who generally foiight on 
borsebnck. 

■idea, there in but one instance of this, cording to the Homan rites, of which the 

that of the Gothic king Ataulph, who nuptial songs foiTnc<l a ]Mirt. Adelung, 

aaog himself the nuptial hymn when ho p. :i82.— O. 

•apooaed Pladdia, aister of the emperors Charlemagne ia said to haye collected 

Aroadina and Honorius (Olympiodor. p. the national songs of the ancient Oermana 

8): bat thia marriage ^nm celebrated ai;- Eginhard, Vit. Car. Mag.— M. 
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and disoixlered ranks ; and sometimes, by the effort of natiTe valov. 
prevailed over the constrained and more artificial braTery of dr 
Roman mercenaries. But as the barbarians poured forth their whale 
souls on the first onset, they knew not how to rally or to retire. A 
repulse was a sure defeat ; and a defeat was most oommooly tod 
destruction. When we recollect the complete armour of the JUmm 
soldiers, their discipline, exercises, evolutions, fortified camps, ol 
military engines, it appears a just matter of surprise how the nakri 
and unassisted valour of the barbarians could dare to encounter 9 
the field the strength of the legions and the various troops of tk 
auxiliaries which seconded their operations. The contest was tfii 
unequal, till the introduction of luxury had enervated the vigour, ol 
a spirit of disobedience and sedition had relaxed the discijdine, of tk 
Roman armies. The introduction of barbarian auxiliaries into tlioK 
armies was a measure attended with very obvious dangers, as it mi«k 
gradually instruct the Germans in the arts of war and of poGcy. 
Although they were admitted in small numbers and with the stricteil 
precaution, the example of Civilis was proper to convince the Romm 
that the danger was not imaginary, and that their precautions woe 
not always sufficient"^ During the civil wars that followed the dead 
of Nero, that artfiil and intrepid Batavian, whom his enemies oaii- 
descended to compare with Hannibal and Sertorius,^^ formed a great 
design of freedom and ambition. Eight Batavian cohorts, renowned 
ill the wars of Britain and Italy, repaired to his standard. He intro- 
duced an army of Germans into Gaul, prevailed on the powerfil 
cities of Treves and Langres to embrace his cause, defeated die 
legions, destroyed their fortified camps, and employed against tk I 
Romans the military knowledge which he had acquired in tbea 
service. When at length, aft<;r an obstinate struggle, he yielded 
to the power of the empire, Civilis secured himself and his countiy 
by an honourable treaty. The Batavians still continued to oocupj 
the islands of the Rhine,^* the allies, not the servants, of the Roman 
monarchy. 

II. The strength of ancient Germany appears formidable when 
Civil di». we consider the effects that misfht have been produced bf 
oe^mny. its uuitcd cfFort. The wide extent of country might very 
possibly contain a million of warriors, as all who were of age to bear 
arms were of a tcmner to use them. But this fierce moltitiide, 

^^ The relation of thU enterprise occupies a great part of the fourth i n4 fifth boob 
of the History of Tacitus, and is more remarkable for its eloquence ^m» pei^iieinty. 
Sir Henry Saville has observed several inaccuracies. 

''* Tacit. Hist. iv. 13. Like them, he had lost an eye. 

^ It was contained between the two branches of the old Rhine, as they snbortKi 
before the face of the country was chai^;ed by art and nature. See Cluver ~ 
Antiq. I. ill. c, W, 37. 
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incapable of concertmg or executing any plan of natioual gi*eatneflB> 
was a^tated by various and often hostile intentions. Gennany was 
diyided into more than forty independent states ; and even in each 
state the union of the several tribes was extremely loose and pre- 
carious. The barbarians were easily provoked ; they knew not how 
to forgive an injury, much less an insult ; their resentments were 
Uoody and implacable. The casual disputes that so frequently 
bai^ned in their timiultuous parties of hunting or drinking were 
sufficient to inflame the minds of whole nations ; the private feud of 
any considerable chieftiuns diffused itself among their followers and 
allies. To chastise the insolent, or to plunder the defenceless, were 
alike causes of war. The most formidable states of Germany affected 
to encompass their territories with a wide frontier of solitude and 
devastation. The awfiil distance preserved by their neighbours 
attested the terror of their arms, and in some measure defended 
them from the danger of unexpected incursions.^'' 

** The Bructeri (it is Tacitus who now speaks) were totally exter- 
** minated by the neighbouring tribes,''" provoked by their foin«nted 
^ insolence, allured by the hopes of spoil, and perhaps in- ^^^^ 
spired by the tutelar deities of the empire. Above sixty ^*^' 
thousand barbarians were destroyed, not by the Roman arms, but in 
our fflgfat and for our entertainment May the nations, enemies of 
Borne, ever preserve this enmity to each other ! We have now 
attained the utmost verge of prosperity,''* and have nothing left to 
demand of fortune except the discord of the barbarians." ^ These 
sentiments, less worthy of the humanity than of the patriotism of 
Tacitus, express the invariable maxims of the policy of his country- 
men. They deemed it a much safer expedient to divide than to 
combat the barbarians, from whose defeat they could derive neither 
honour nor advantage. The money and negotiations of Rome in- 
sinuated themselves into the heart of Germany, and every art of 
seduction was used with dignity to conciliate those nations whom their 
proximity to the Rhine or Danube might render the most useful 
friends as well as the most troublesome enemies. Chiefe of renown 
and power were flattered by the most trifling presents, which they 
received either as marks of disUnction or as the instruments of luxury. 

^ CBsar de BeU. GaU. 1. tu 23. 

^ Tb«y are mentioned, howeyer, in the ivth and vth centuries by Naaftriufly Am- 
mianua, Claudian, &o., •« a tribe of Franks. See Cluver. Oerm. Antiq. 1. iii. c. 13. 

'* Ufgentibut is the common reading, but good sense, Li^siiis, and some MSB.* 
d^ebo* for Vergeidibm. rThe common readmg urgtntHnu gires a good sense: see 
OraUL OCT Jbc.~S.] 

••TWett. Oermanis. a. 33. The pious Abb^ de la Bleterie is yefy angry witb 
AcStris, talks of the dayil who was a murderer from the beg innin g, &o. Spo. 

70L. U ^ • 
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In civil dissensions the weaker faction endeavoured to strengthen hi 
interest by entering into secret connections with the governors of the 
frontier provinces. Every quarrel among the Germans was fomenled 
by the intrigues of Rome, and every plan of union and public good 
was defeated by the stronger bias of private jealousy and interest'^ 

The general conspiracy which terrified the Romans under the 
Transieat rcigu of Marcus Antoninus comprehended almost all the 
igainst nations of Germany, and even Sarmatia, from the mouth oi 
Ani^^Qi. the Rhine to that of the Danube.^* It is imposaUe for n 
to determine whether this hasty confederation was formed by necessitj, 
by reason, or by passion ; but we may rest assured that the barbarians 
were neither allured by the indolence nor provoked by the amUtioo 
of the Roman monarch. This dangerous invasion required all the 
firmness and vigilance of Marcus. He fixed generals of ability in 
the several stations of attack, and assumed in person the conduct of 
the most important province on the Upper Danube. After a long 
and doubtful conflict, the spirit of the barbarians was subdued. Tlie 
Quadi and the Marcomanni,^^ who had taken the lead in the war, 
were the most severely punished in its catastrophe. They were com- 
manded to retire five miles ^^ from their own banks of the Danube, 
and to deliver up the flower of the youth, who were immediately sent 
into Britain, a remote island, where they might be secure as hostages 
and useful as soldiers.®* On the frequent rebellions of the Quadi and 
Marcomanni, the irritated emperor resolved to reduce their country 
into the form of a province. His designs were disappointed by deatlL 
This formidable league, however, the only one that appears in the 

*' Many traces of this policy may be discovered in TacituB and Dion; and many 
more may be inferred from the principles of human nature. 

" Hist. August, p. 31. [Capitol. M. Ant. Phil. c. 22.") Ammian. Marcellin. l.zxxl 
c. 5. Aurel. Victor, [de Ceesar. c. 16.] The emperor Marcus was reduced to aellUii 
rich furniture of the palace, and to enlist slaves and robbers. 

*^ The Marcomanni, a colony who, from the banks of the Rhine, occupied Bohemii 
find Moravia, had onps. erected a great and formidable monarchy under their kiq^ 
MarobodHUS. . Sfle-Stwtogh^. [p. 290.] Veil. Pat. ii. 108. Tacit. Annal. ii 63.* 

•* Mr. Wottbn (Histo'iT^WTltme, p. 166) increases the prohibition to ten times tb« 
distance. His reasoning is spdcigus, but not conclusive. Five miles were suffidfcot 
for a fortified barrier. ** Dion, 1. Ixxi. [c. 1 1, sqq.^ and IxxiL [c 2.] 



* The name Marc^o-manni, the March-men manni of Maroboduus were a colony from 

or borderers, appears to have been given to the Marcomanni on the Rhine; but there 

different tribes on the different marches may have been no connection betweeo 

or confmes of (Germany, and not to have them, the Marcomanni of Ariovistiii being 

been the name of one and the same people, the Marchmen of the Gallic march, and 

Since there were Marcomanni in the army the Marcomanni of Maroboduus being tht 

of Ariovistus on the Rhine (Cajs. Bell. Marchmen of the Rhjeto-Panncniannith. 

Oall. i. c. 51), it was inferred, as Gibbon See Latham, The Germani? of Tadtai, 

w »tat«d in his note, that the Marco- Proleg. p. liii. aeq.^S. 
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two first centuries of the Imperial history, was entirely dissipated 
without leaying any traces behind in Germany. 

In the course of this introductory chapter we have confined ourselves 
to the general outlines of the manners of Germany, without Dutino- 
attempting to describe or to distinguish the various tribes ce^^^ 
iriiich filled that great country in the time of Caesar, of ^'^^^ 
Tacitus, or of Ptolemy. As the ancient, or as new tribes successively 
present themselves in the series of this history, we shall concisely mention 
their origin, their situation, and their particular character. Modem 
nations are fixed and permanent societies, connected among themselves 
by laws and government, bound to their native soil by arts and agricul- 
ture. The German tribes were voluntary and fluctuating associations of 
soldiers, almost of savages. The same territory often changed its inha- 
bitants in the tide of conquest and emigration. The same communities, 
uniting in a plan of defence or invaaon, bestowed a new title on their 
new confederacy. The dissolution of an ancient confederacy restored 
to the independent tribes their peculiar but long-forgotten appellation. 
A victorious state often communicated its own name to a vanquished 
people. Sometimes crowds of volunteers flocked ft^)m all parts to the 
standard of a favourite leader ; his camp became their country, and 
some circumstance of the enterprise soon gave a common denomination 
to the mixed multitude. The distinctions of the ferocious invaders 
were perpetually varied by themselves, and confounded by the asto- 
nished subjects of the Roman empire."^ 

Wars and the administration of public affairs are the principal 
subjects of history ; but the number of persons interested 
in these busy scenes b very different, according to the 
different condition of mankind. In great monarchies millions of 
obedient subjects pursue their useful occupations in peace and ob- 
scurity. The attention of the writer, as well as of the reader, b solely 
confined to a court, a capital, a regular army, and the districts which 
Happen to be the occasional scene of military operations. But a state 
of freedom and barbarism, the season of civil commotions, or the 
mtuation of petty republics,^^ raises almost every member of the com- 

* See an exceUent diBsertation on the origin and migrationB of nationa, in the 
M^moirea de TAcad^mie dea Inscriptions, torn, zviii. p. 4£-71. It ia seldom that the 
antiquarian and the philosopher are so happily blended. 

** Should we suspect that Athraa contained only 21,000 dtiBena, and Sparta no 
more than 39,000 1 See Hume and Wallace on the number of mankind in ancient 
and modem times.* 

* This number, though too positively Economy of Athens, i. 47, En^. trans.; 
stated, is probably not far wrong as an Fynes Clinton, Fasti Hellenid, toI. i. 
avwage estimate. On the subject of p. 381. The latter anthor estimates thf 
At h^'«" population, see St. Croix, Acad, citisens of SparU at 33,000.— M. 

des Inacrip. xlTiii. ; Buokh, Public 
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CHAPTER X. 

Emfbbobs Dbcius, Gallub, Mmxuasus, Yalsbiak, akd Gallibmub— 
Thb obnbral Ibbuption of thb Babbabiaks — Thb Thibtt Ttbants. 

From the great secular games celebrated by Philip, to the death of 
the emperor Gallienus, there elapsed twenty years of shame i^ ^ujom 
and misfortune. During that calamitous period^ every nt^ 
instant of time was marked, every province of the Roman ^J>-**«-^**- 
world was afflicted, by barbarous invaders and military tyrants, and 
the ruined empire seemed to approach the last and fatal moment 
of its dissolution. The confusion of the times and the scarcity 
of authentic memorials oppose equal difficulties to the hbtorian who 
attempts to preserve a clear and unbroken thread of narration. 
Surrounded with imperfect fragments, always concise, often obscure, 
and sometimes contradictory, he is reduced to collect, to compare, and 
to conjecture ; and though he ought never t9 place his conjectures in 
the rank of facts, yet the knowledge of human nature, and of the sure 
operation of its fierce and unrestrained passions, might, on some 
occasions, supply the want of historical materials. 

There is not, for instance, any difficulty in conceiving that the 
suoceasive murders of so many emperors had loosened all Tbeeinp»- 
the ties of allegiance between the prince and people ; that "* ***"**• 
all the generals of Philip were disposed to imitate the example of their 
master; and that the caprice of armies long since habituated to 
frequent and violent revolutions might every day raise to the throne 
the most obscure of their fellow-soldiers. History can only add that 
the rebellion against the emperor Philip broke out in the summer of 
the year two hundred and forty-nine, among the lemons of Msesia, 
and that a subaltern officer,^ named Marinus, was the object of their 
seditious choice. Philip was alarmed. He dreaded lest the treason 
of the Maesian army should prove the first spark of a general confla- 
gration. Distracted with the consciousness of his guilt and of his 
danger, he communicated the intelligence to the senate. A gloomy 
ffilence prevailed, the efiect of fear, and perhaps of disaffeo- strrkM. 
tion, till at length Decius, one of the assembly, assuming a tSj, and 
spirit worthy of his noble extraction, ventured to 4i800ver theom- 
more intrepidity than the emperor seemed to possess. He ^^ 

* Tha ezpreation used by Zoomua aiid Zonanui may signify tltat Mirinas ooii|> 
iiiMid«d a oentiiry, a oohori, or a legion. 
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treated the whole busmess with ooatempt, as a hasty and iDe» 
Biderate tumult, and Philip's rival as a phantom of royalty, who m t 
very few days would be destroyed by the same inconstancy that hi 
created him. The speedy completion of the prophecy inspired Philip 
mth a just esteem for so able a coimsellor, and Dedus appeared to 
him the only person capable of restoring peace and disdpline to id 
army whose tumultuous spirit did not immediately subside after Ae 
murder of Marinus. Decius,' who long resisted his own nominatkn, 
seems to have insinuated the danger of presenting a leader of laerit 
to the angry and apprehensive minds of the soldiers ; and his predie- 
tion was again confirmed by the event The legions of Msaa brcti 
their judge to become their accomplice. They left him only die 
alternative of death or the purple. His subsequent conduct, after that 
decisive measure, was unavoidable. He conducted or followed bis 
army to the confines of Italy, whither Philip, collecting all his force 
to repel the formidable competitor whom he had raised up, advanced 
to meet him. The Imperial troops were superior in number ; but die 
rebels formed an army of veterans, commanded by an able and expe- 
rienced leader. Philip was either killed in the battle or put to deadi 
a few days afterwards at Verona. His son and associate in the 
empire was massacred at Rome by the Praetorian guards ; and the 
victorious Decius, with more favourable circumstances than the ambi- 
tion of that age can usually plead, was universally acknowledged by 
the senate and provinces. It b reported that, immediately after hk 
reluctant acceptance of the title of Augustus, he had a^ured Philip 
by a private message of his innocence and loyalty, solemnly protesting 
that, on his arrival in Italy, he would resign the Ii6perial ornaments^ 
and return to the condition of an obedient subject. His professions 
might be sincere ; but in the situation where fortune had placed him, 
it was scarcely possible that he could either for^ve or be forgiven.' 

The emperor Decius had employed a few months in the works <rf 
Manxes pcacc and the administration of justice, when he was sum- 
SaJthB^ moned to the banks of the Danube by the invasion of the 
Aj>. 350. Goths. This is the first considerable occasion in which 
history mentions that great people, who afterwards broke the Romim 
power, sacked the Capitol, and reigned in Gaul, Spain, and Italy. 

' IliB birth at Bubalia, a little village in Pannonia [near Sirmium — S.] (Eutrop. ii. 
[c.4] Victor, in Csesarib. [c. 29.] et Epitom. [c. 29]), seems to contradict, unlewitmt 
merely accidental, his supposed descent from the Decii. Six hundred years had be* 
•towed nobility on yie Decii : but at the commencement of that period tbay w«« 
only Plebeians of merit, and am'^:ng the first who shared the consulship with tkt 
baughtv Patricians. Plebeis Decionmi anims, &c. Juvenal, Sat. viiL 254. See tin 
tpiritea speech of Decius, in Livy, x. 7, 8. 

» Zosimus, 1. i. [c. 22] p. 20. Zonaras, 1. xii. [c 19] p. 625, edit. Pw. Tp. S«A, 
•jditBonn]. j* * a 
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So memorable waa the part which they acted in the subversion of the 
Western empire, that the name of Goths is frequently but impro}>erly 
used as a general appellation of rude and warlike barbarism. 

In the beginning of the sixth century, and after the conquest of 
Italy, the Goths, in possession of present greatness, very origin of 
naturally indulged themselves in the prospect of past and of J^^cSn- 
fiitiire glory. They wished to preserve the memory of their <""^*»- 
ancestors, and to transmit to posterity their own achievements. The 
principal minister of the court of Ravenna, the learned Cassiodorus, 
gratified the inclination of the conquerors in a Gothic history, which 
consisted of twelve books, now reduced to the imperfect abridgment 
of Jomandes.^ These writers passed with the most artful conciseness 
over the misfortunes of the nation, celebrated its successful valour, and 
adorned the triumph with many Asiatic trophies that more properly 
belonged to the people of Scythia. On the faith of ancient songs, the 
uncertain but the only memorials of barbarians, they deduced the first 
origin of the Goths from the vast island or peninsula of Scandinavia.^ * 
That extreme country of the North was not unknown to the con- 

* See the prefaces of CaBsiodonis and Jomandes : it is surprising that the latter 
should be omitted in the excellent edition published by Qrotius, of the Gothic 
wnters. 

On the authority of Ablavius, Jomandes quotes some old Gothic chronicles in 
De Reb. Geticis, c 4. 



* The Scandinavian origin of the Goths by accident, but* certainly all the proba- 

has given rise to much discussion, and bilities are against it. Two hypotheses 

has been denied by several eminent mo- have been brought forward in modem 

dam scholars. The only reasons in favour times to meet this difficulty. One is that 

of their Scandinavian origin are the testi- of Grimm, in )iis History of the German 

mony of Jomandes, and the existence of LAnguage, who supposes that there was 

the name of Gothland in Sweden; but no migration of the Goths at all, that 

the testimony of Jomandes contains at thev were on the Lower Danube from the 

the best onlv the tradition of the people beginning, and that they were known to 

respectinff their origin, which is never of the earlier Greek and Latin writers as 

much value; and the mere fact of the Getas: but the great objection to this opi- 

existence of the name of Gothland in nion is the general belief of the earlier 

Sweden is not sufficient to prove that writers that the Getad were Thracians, 

this country was the aboriginaJ abode of and the latter were certainly not Ger- 

the people. When the Romans first saw mans. The other is that of Latham, who 

the Goths, in the reign of Caracalla, supposes, with much ingenuity, that the 

they dwelt in the land of the Getao. name of Get, or Goth, was the general 

Hence Jomandes, Procopius, and many name given by the Slavonic nations to 

other writers both ancient and modem, the Litnuanians. According to this theory, 

supposed the Goths to be the same as the Goth-ones, or Guth-ones, at the mouth 

the GetsB of the earlier historians. But of the Vistula, mentioned by Tacitus and 

the latter writers always regarded the Ptolemy, are Lithuanians, and the G<t-«e, 

Qetae as Thracians; and if their opinion on the Danube, belong to the same na- 

was correct, they could have had no connec- tion. Latham also believes that the Goths 

tion with the Goths. Still it is a startling of a later period were Germans who mi- 

fiict, that a nation called Gothi should grated to the Danube, but that they did 

have emigrated from Germany, and not bear the name of Goths till they 

settled ac^dfnially in the country of a settled in the country of the Gets. 8e« 

people with a name so like their own as Latham, The Germania of Tacitus, EpU. 

that of Gets. This tnay have happened p. xxxviii. 509.— S. 
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querors of Italy ; the ties of ancient oonsanguinity had been stro^ 
ened by recent offices of fiiendahip, and a ScaDdinayian king ki 
cheerfully abdicated his savage greatnessy that he might pi«.tk 
remidnder of his days in the peaceful and polished court of Bafeooa* 
Many vestiges, whidi cannot be ascribed to the arts of popular Tsut}^ 
attest the ancient residence of the Goths in the countries beyood tk 
Baltia From the time of the geographer Ptolemy, the southern pnt 
of Sweden seems to have continued in the possession of the lesB 
prising remnant of the nation, and a large territory is even at 
divided into east and west Gotiiland. During the middle ages (frn 
the ninth to the twelftii century), whilst Christianity was advaadif 
with a slow progress into the North, the Goths and the Swedes 
posed two distinct and sometimes hostile members of the 
monarchy.'^ The latter of these two names has prevailed withonl 
extingui^ing the former. The Swedes, who might well be satirfed 
with their own fame in arms, have in every age claimed the kindred 
glory of the Goths. In a moment of discontent against the cooit d 
Rome, Charles the Twelfth inranuated that his yictorions troops wen 
not degenerated from their brave ancestors, who had already subdned 
the mistress of the world." 

Till the end of the eleventh century a celebrated temple suboafeed 
ReUfcionof &t Upsal, the most considerable town of the Swedes and 
thelSotht. Qq^ j^ ^^ enriched with tiie gold which the Scindi- 

navians had acquired in their piratical adventures, and sanctified by 
the uncouth representations of the three principal deities, the god d 
war, the goddess of generation, and the god of thunder. In the 
general festival that was solemnized every ninth year, nine animals 
of every species (without excepting tiie human) were sacrificed, and 
their bleeding bodies suspended in the sacred grove adjacent to the 
temple.' The only traces that now subsist of this barbaric super- 
stition are contidned in the Edda,* a system of mythology, com{Nled 
in Iceland about the thirteenth century, and studied by the learned 

* JomandeSy c. 3. 

' See in the Prolegomena of GrotiuB some lai^ge extracts from Adam of Bthmb 
and Saxo-Grammaticua. The former wrote in the year 1077, the latter flooriibad 
about the year 1200. 

* Voltaire, Hiatoire de Charles XII. 1. ill. When the Auatriana denied the aid of 
the court of Rome against GKistavus Adolphus, they always represented that eoa* 
queror as the lineal successor of Alaric. Harte's History of Qustavua, toL iL p. lil 

* See Adam of Bremen in Qrotii Prolegomenis, p. 105. The temple of Upsal vai 
destroyed by Ingo, king of Sweden, who began his reign in the year 1075, and abovt 
fourscore years iSterwards a Christian cathedral was erected on its mina. See Dalii*a 
Histoxy of Sweden, in the Biblioth^ue Raisonn^ 



* The Eddas have at length been made Saemondine Edda by the Ama « 

^ooessible to European scholars by the Comnussiou, in 3 vols. 4to., with ace 
oompleticn of the publication of the lexicon of northern mythology.— K. 
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of Denmark and Sweden, as the moBt valuable remains of their 
ancient traditions. 

Notwithstanding the mysterious obacurity of the Edda, we can easily 
distinguish two persons confounded under the name of Odin, instttn- 
— the god of war and the great legislator of Scandinavia. ^j^'St 
The latter, the Mahomet of the North, instituted a religion ^^"^ 
adapted to the cJmate and to the people. Numerous tribes, on 
either dde of the Baltic, were subdued by the invincible valour of 
Odin, by his persuasive eloquence, and by the fame which he acquired 
of a most skilful ma^dan. The faith that he had propagated, 
during a long and prosperous Ufe, he confirmed by a voluntary death. 
Apprehenave of the ignominious approach of disease and infirmity, 
he resolved to expire as became a warrior. In a solemn assembly of 
the Swedes and Goths, he wounded himself in nine mortal places, 
hastening away (as he asserted with his dying voice) to prepare the 
fSeast of heroes in the palace of the god of war.^® 

The native and proper habitation of Odin is distinguished by the 
appellation of As-gard. The happy resemblance of that Agreeable 
name with As-burg or As-of," words of a similar significa- Jj^ ^J!^' 
tion, has given rise to an historical system of so pleasing a aSSi^°* 
contexture that we could almost wish to persuade ourselves ^^°* 
of its truth. It is supposed that Odin was the chief of a tribe of 
barbarians which dwelt on the banks of the lake Mseotis, till the fall 
of Mithridates and the arms of Pompey menaced the North with 
servitude. That Odin, yielding with indignant fury to a power which 
be was unable to remst, conducted his tribe from the frontiers of the 
Asiatic Sarmatia into Sweden, with the great design of forming, in 
that inaccessible retreat of freedom, a religion and a people which, 
in some remote age, might be subservient to hb immortal revenge ; 
when his invincible Goths, armed with martial fanaticism, should 
issue in numerous swarms from the neighbourhood of the Polar circle, 
to chastise the oppressors of mankind.^* 

** MaUei, Introdoction k rHistoire du Dannomaro. 

" Mallet, o. It. p. 55, has ooUeoted from Strabo, Plinj^ Ptolemy, and Stephanus 
ByintifiTii, the yestiges of such a city and people. 

^ This wondeifal expedition of Odin, which, by deducing the enmity of the Qotha 
ma^ Romani from so memorable a cause, might supply the noble ^;roundwoik of an 
Epio poem, cannot safely be received as authentic history. According to the obvious 
sense of the Edda, and the interpretation of the most skilful critics, As-sard, instead 
of denoting a real city of the Asiatic Sarmatia, is the fictitious i^pellation of tho 
mystic abode of the gods, the Olympus of Scsjidinavia: from whence the prophet 
was supposed to descend, when he announced his new religion to the Gothic nations, 
who were already seated in the southern parts of Sweden.* 



* Gibbon, at a later period of his work, of the Goths is almost oertain from the 
recanted his opinion of the truth of this affinity of their language to the Sansciit 
•ipeditimi of Odin. The Asiatic origin and Persian; buttheir northern migraUuo 
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If SO many successive generations of Goths were capable of pre* 
.^. servinc: a faint tradition of their Scandinavian oiigiiL we 

EmigraUon ^ i» i i 

oftbeQoUu must uot expoct, from such unlettered barbariaD& any 
dinavu distlnct accouut of the time and circumstanoes of their 
emigration. To cross the Baltic was an easy and naton] 
attempt. The inhabitants of Sweden were masters of a suffideot 
number of large vessels with oars,^' and the distance is litde 
more than one hundred miles from Carlscroon to the nearest poits d 
Pomerania and Prussia. Here, at length, we land on finn aod 
historic ground. At least as early as the Christian aera,*^ andai 
late as the age of the Autonines,^^ the Goths were estaUidied 
towards the mouth of the Vistula, and in that fertile province where 
the commercial cities of Thorn, Elbing, Konigsberg, and Damig 
were long afterwards founded.** Westward of the Groths, the 
numerous tribes of the Vandals were spread along the banks of the 
Oder, and the sea-coast of Pomerania and Mecklenburgh. A striking 
re^aemblance of manners, complexion, reli^on, and language seemed 
to indicate that the Vandals and the Goths were originally one 
great people.*'' The latter appear to have been subdivided into 
Ostrogoths, Visigoths, and Gepidae.*^ The distinction among the 

'^ Tacit. Germaniay c. 44. 

'* Tacit. Annal. ii. 62. If we could yield a firm assent to the navigatioiis of Pjrtlietf 
of Marseilles, we must allow that the Qoths had passed the Baltic at least tbrat 
hundred years before Christ. 

'* Ptolemy, 1. ii. [1. iii. 5, § 20.1 

*^ By the (German colonies who followed the arms of the Teutonic knights. Tbt 
conquest and conversion of Prussia were completed by those adventurers in the 
thirteenth centiuy. 

" Pliny (Hist. Natur. iv. 14 [28]), and Procopius (in Bell. Vandal. l.Lc.2)agweii 
this opinion. They lived in distant ages, and possessed difTerent means of inverd- 
gating the truth." 

'* The Ostro and Fist, the eastern and western Qoths, obtained those denomiDatiom 
from their original seats in Scandinavia.^ In all their future marches and settlementii 

miLst have taken place long before the Slavonian Serbs firom Saxony and Silena. 

period of history. The transformation of It may, however, be readily admitted, 

the deity Odin into a warrior chieftain, that among the Vandal invaders of the 

and the whole legend of his establishment Roman empire there were Oermanic 

in Scandinavia, is probably a theory of the tribes, and that these Slavoniani nuj 

northern writers, when all mythology was have been ruled in ancient times, as tbey 

reduced to hero-worship. — M. are at the present day, by German prinon. 

* This statement may be questioned, The latter supposition would accoont for 

notwithstanding the authority of these the fact that the names of the Vandal 

writers, to which that of Tacitus {Ocrm. leaders are almost excltisively GenDsme- 

c. 2) may be added. But Tacitus and See St. Martin's note on Le Bean, vol. t. 

other ancient writers included, under the p. 263; Latham, The Qermania of Tta- 

name of Germans, many nations that tus, Epileg. p. Ixxxviii. serf,— B. 
were not Germans ; and the name of the ^ This statement, which rests solely os 

Vandals is a strong presumption that they the authority of Jomandea, can hardly b^ 

were a Slavonic, and not a Germanic admitted ; though we do not know whet 

people. The Gennans have always called they first obtained these names, probably 

all Slavonians Wends or Vends; and it is not till they were in possession of a lup 

Dot improbable that the Vandals were extent of countiy on the Black Se^ 1& 
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Vandals was more strongly marked by the independent names of 
Heruli, Burgundians, Lombards, and a variety of other petty states, 
many <if which, in a future age, expanded themselves into powerful 
monarchies. 

In the age of the Antonines the Goths were still seated in Prussia. 
About the reiffn of Alexander Severus the Roman province From rni». 
of Dacia had already experienced their proximity by Ukraine. 
frequent and destructive inroads.^^ In this interval, therefore, of 
about seventy years we must place the second migration of the 
Goths from the Baltic to the Euxine ; but the cause that produced 
it lies concealed among the various motives which actuate the conduct 
of unsettled barbarians. Either a pestilence or a famine, a victory 
or a defeat, an oracle of the gods or the eloquence of a daring leader, 
were sufficient to impel the Gothic arms on the milder climates of 
the south. Besides the influence of a martial religion, the numbers 
and spirit of the Gotlis were equal to the most dangerous adventures. 
The use of round bucklers and short swords rendered them formidable 
in a close engagement; the manly obedience which they yielded 
to hereditary kings gave uncommon union and stability to their 
councils ;'^ and the renowned Amala, the hero of that age, and the 
tenth ancestor of Theodoric, king of Italy, enforced, by the ascendant 

Uiey presenred, with their names, the same relative situation. When they first 
departed from Sweden, the infant colony was contained in three vessels. The third, 
bemg a heavy sailer, lagged behind, and the crew, which afterwards swelled into a 
nation, received from that circumstance the appellation of Oepidte or Loiterers. 
Jomandes, c. 17.* 

^ See a fragment of Peter Patricius in the Exoerpta Legationum; and with 
regard to its probable date, see Tillemont, Hist, dee Empereurs, tom. iii. p. MG, 

** Omnium harum gentium insigne, rotunda scuta, breves gladii, et erga regc-s ob- 
sequium. Tacit. Qermaaia, c. 43. The Goths probably acquired their iron by the 
commerce of amber. 

earliest trace of the name of Visigoths is Oetso (see note on p. 375), conjectures 

in Sidonius Apollinaris, who uses Vesus that their original name when they left 

aa a simple name (Carm. vii. 400, 432) : Germany was that of Qnitungi and Tlier- 

in Cassiodorus (Yar. iii. 1, 3) we find vingi. See Aschbach, Geschichte dcr 

Vuiaigothi and Vuisigoths, and in Jor- Westgothcn, p. 20, serj. — S. 

nandea Weaegoths and Wesigoths. The * It is uncertain whether the Gepidu) 

tiaine of the Ostrogoths occurs earlier, were Goths. They are first mentioned by 

first in the form of Austrogothi (Pollio, yopiscus,inhi8LiieofProbus(c.l8;,along 

Claud, c. 6), and afterwards in that of with the Grautungi and Yandali. Their 

OKtrogothi (Claudian, in Eutrop. ii. 153). seat was the Middle Danube, in Dacia, in 

Neither of these names occurs m Zoeimus the parts about Singidunum and Sir- 

and Ammianus Maroellinus, both of mium. Procopius, it is true, mokes 

whom, however, make frequent mention them Goths (Bell. Vand. i. 2), but he al8o 

of the Grutungi, or Greutungi, and the makes the Alani Goths ^Bell. Goth. i. 1 ) ; 

Thervingi, or Terringi'.it is probable that and it is certain that tne Alani did not 

the Grutungi ware the moot illustrious belong to the Gothic race. Tlie close 

tribe among the Ostrogoths, and that the political connexion of the Gepidse with 

Thervingi occupied the same rank among the Gtoths may have led to their being 

the Visigoths. Latham, who supposes regarded as a branch of the latter people, 

that the Goths were not called by this See Latham, The Germania of T^vius, 

•ame till they reached the land of the Epil. p. Ixxxvi. — S. 
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of personal merit, the prerogative of his birth, which he deriTed frov 
the Anses^ or demigods of the Gothic nation.** 

The fame of a great enterprise exdted the bravest warriorB fron 
The Gothic ^ t^® Vandalic states of Germany, many of whom are 
2f^*^ seen a few years afterwards combating under the craimioo 
itsmardu standard of the Goths." The first motions of the emi- 
grants carried them to the banks of the Prypec, a river univendlj 
conceived by the ancients to be the southern branch of the Bcvp* 
thenes.*' The windings of that great stream through the ptains of 
Poland and Russia gave a direction to their line of march, and t 
constant supply of fresh water and pasturage to their numerous herdi 
of cattle. They followed the unknown course of the river, ocmfideot 
in their valour, and careless of whatever power might oppose their 
progress. The Bastams and the Venedi were the first who pre- 
sented themselves ; and the flower of their youth, either firom choice 
or compulsion, increased the Gothic army. The Bastanue dwelt oo 
the northern side of the Carpathian mountains ; the immense tnd 
of land that separated the Bastamse from the savages of Finland 
was possessed, or rather wasted, by the Venedi ;'^ we have some 
reason to believe that the first of these nations, which distingukhed 
itself in the Macedonian war,*^ and was afterwards divided into the 
formidable tribes of the Peucini, the Borani, the Carpi, &c., derived 
its ori^n from the Germans.* With better authority a Sarmatian 
extraction may be assigned to the Venedi, who rendered themsekes 
DuuncUon ^ famous iu the middle ages.** But the confusion ci 
of Germans blood and mauuers on that doubtful' frontier often per- 

and Sanna- • 

tiana. plexed the most accurate observers.*'' As the Goths 

" Jomandes, c. 13, 14. 

" The Heruli, and the Uregundi or Burgundi, af e t aiticularly mentioiied. See 
Biascou'fl History of the (Germans, 1. v. A pansage in the Augustan History, p. 28 
[Capitol. M. Ant. Phil. c. 14], seems to allude to this great emigration. The Mireo- 
mannic war was partly occasioned by the pressure of barbarous tribes, who fled htian 
the arms of more northern barbarians. 

^ D' Anville, G^ographie Ancienne, and the third part of his inoompanble map ol 
Europe. ** Tacit. Qermania, c. 46. ^ Cluyer. Qerm. Antagtim^ L xiL c 43. 

^ The Venedi, the Slavi, and the Antes, were the three great tribes of the wuat 
people. Jomandes, c 23. 

^ Tacitus most assuredly deserves that title, and eyen his cautious sospeois it a 
proof of his diligent inquiries. 

* It has been disputed between Ger- (de Virtutibus ei Vitiis, toL iL p. 580, 

man and French philologists to which race ed. Weeseling) likewise caU them Oank 

of people the Bastame belonged. Strabo Dion Cassius vaguely names themScjthnDi 

(vii. p. 306), Pliny (iv. 14, s. 28), and (U. 23, p. 656). Whether Germans or Qsab, 

Tacitus (Qerm, o. 4^) caU them Germans, the Bastamsmust have been immignol% 

But, on the other hand, Pol^bius (xzvi. for the district in whidi we find thai 

9) calls them Gauls; and Livy, in one was no part of either the Gennan or Get 

passage, calls Clondicus leader of the tic area. See NiebtUir, Kleine Schzifta^ 

BastamiB (zl. 58), and in another leader vol. L p. 385, m^.; ZeusB, Die DeatsebM 

of the Gauls (xliv. 26). Plutarch (^mil. und die NachbarstSmme, p. 127, Mf.-& 
Paul, cc 9, 12, 13) and Diodorus Siculus 



I 
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advanoed near the Euxine Sea they encountered a purer race of 
Sarmatiana, the Jazyges, the Alani,* and the Roxolani ; and they 
were probably the first Germans who saw the mouths of the Bory&- 
thenes and of the Tanaia. If we inquire into the characteristic 
marks of the people of Germany and of Sarmatia, we shall discover 
that those two great portions of human kind were principally dis- 
tinguished by fixed huts or moveable tents, by a close dress or 
flowing garments, by the marriage of one or of several wives, by a 
military force consisting, for the most part, either of infantry or 
cavalry ; and, above all, by the use of the Teutonic or of the Sda- 
Tooian language ; the last of which has been difiused by conquest 
fix>m the confines of Italy to the neighbourhood of Japan. 

llie Goths were now in possession of the Ukraine, a country of 
conaderable extent and uncommon fertility, intersected nncripuoQ 
with navigable rivers, which, from either side, discharge uknine. 
themselves into the Borysthenes ; and interspersed with large and 
lofiy forests of oaks. The plenty of game and fish, the innumerable 
bediives deposited in the hollow of old trees and in the cavities 
of rocks, and forming even in that rude age, a valuable branch of 
commerce, the size of the cattle, the temperature of the ur, the 
fitness of the soil for every species of grain, and the luxuriancy of 
the vegetation, all displayed the liberality of Nature and tempted 
the industry of man.'^ But the Goths withstood all these tempta- 
tiona, and still adhered to a life of idleness, of poverty, and of 
rapine. 

The Scythian hordes, which, towards the east, bordered on the 
new settlements of the Goths, presented nothing to their The ooths 
arms, except the doubtful chance of an unprofitable victory, SSSk**** 
But the prospect of the Roman territories was far more p"*^*™*^ 
alluring ; and the fields of Dacia were covered with rich harvests, 
sown by the hands of an industrious, and exposed to be gathered 
by those of a warlike, people. It b probable that the conquests 
of Trajan, maintained by his successors less for any real advantage 
than for ideal dignity, had contributed to weaken the empire on 
that mde. The new and unsettled province of Dacia was neither 
strong enough to resist, nor rich enough to satiate, the rapaciousness 
of the barbarians. As long as the remote banks of the Dniester 
were conndered as the boundary of the Roman power, the fortifi- 

* G«si«Josk»l Hiitoiy of the Tartan, p. 593. Mr. BeU (toL iL p. 879) tra?«rwd 
tha UloaiDe m hia journey from Peteralmrgh to Conatantinopla. Tha modani he§ 
of tha eountry ia a juat repraaenti^oii of the aocieiity ainoa^ in tha handa of iha 
Coaaaoka, it atUl remaina in a atate of nature. 

* Ob the Alani aee ch. xxtL note ftS. — & 
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cations of the Lower Danube were more carelessly guarded, al 
the inhabitants of Mseaa lived in supine security, fondly oonoerring 
themselves at an inaccessible distance from any barbarian invadcn 
The irruptions of the Goths, under the reign of Philip, fetaHj oot- 
vinced them of their mistake. The king, or leader, of thalfiene 
nation, traversed with contempt the province of Dacia, and piaei 
both the Dniester and the Danube without encountering any oppoi- 
tion capable of retarding his progress. The relaxed disd{dine of the 
Roman troops betrayed the most important posts where th^ were 
stationed, and the fear of deserved punishment induced gi^at numben 
of them to enlist under the Gothic standard. The various multttode 
of barbarians appeared, at length, under the walls of MaraanopoEi^ 
a city built by Trajan in honour of his sister, and at that time the 
capital of the second Maesia.^' The inhabitants consented to ramon 
their lives and property by the payment of a large sum of monej, 
and the invaders retreated back into their deserts, animated, rather 
than satisfied, with the first success of their arms against an opulent 
but feeble country. Intelligence was soon transmitted to the empenr 
Decius, that Cniva, king of the Goths, had .passed the Danube a 
second time, with more considerable forces ; that his numerous detach- 
ments scattered devastation over the province of Maeda, whilst die 
main body of the army, consisting of seventy thousand Germans and 
Sarmatians, a force equal to the most daring achievements, required 
the presence of the Roman monarch, and the exertion of his militaij 
power. 

Decius found the Goths engaged before Nicopolis, on the Jatn^ 
Various ouc of the many monuments of Trajan's victories.* On 
the Gothic his approach they raised the siege, but with a design only 
A.D.*a5o. of marching away to a conquest of greater importance, the 
siege of Philippopolis, a city of Thrace, founded by tie father of 
Alexander, near the foot of Mount Haemus.'* Decius followed them 
through a diflficult country, and by forced marches; but when he 
imagined himself at a considerable distance finom the rear of the 
Gctlis, Cniva turned with rapid fury on his pursuers. The camp of 

^ In the sixteenth chapter of Jomandes, inatead of secundo ICssiam, we naj 
Tentiud to substitute seciindarj\ the second Msssia, of which Marcianopolis wts oer< 
tainly the capital (see Hierocles de Provinciis, and Weaseling ad locum, p. 63$i 
Itinerar.). It is surprising how this palpable error of the scribe could eaexpeiht 
judicious correction of Grotius.* 

** The place is still called Nicop. D'Anville, G^ogn4>hie Ancienne, torn, i- p. o^^l- 
The little stream, on whose banks it stood, fialls into the Dnnube. 

^* Stephan. Bjzant, de Urbibus, p. 740. Wesseling, Itinerar. p. 136. ZananB, hf 
nn odd mistake, ascribes the foundation of Philippopolis to the inunediate predeceMor 
of Decius. 

* Luden has observed that Jomandes this relates to the second irruption inAo 
mentions two podsages over the Danube; Msesia. QeschichtedesT. V.ii.p.44^ -H. 
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fche Romans was surprised and pillaged, and, for the first time, their 
emperor fled in disorder before a troop of half-armed barbarians. 
After a long resistance Philippopolis, destitute of succour, was taken 
bjr storm. A hundred thousand persons are reported to have been 
massacred in the sack of that great city.'* Many prisoners of con- 
sequence became a valuable accession to the spoil ; and Prisons, a 
brother of the late emperor Philip, blushed not to assume the purple 
under the protection of the barbarous enemies of Rome.'' The time, 
bowever, consumed in that tedious siege, enabled Decius to revive 
the courage, restore the discipline, and recruit the numbers of his 
troopa. He intercepted several parties of Carpi, and other Germans, 
irho were hastening to share the victory of their countrymen,'^ 
iDtrusted the passes of the mountains to officers of approved valour 
and fidelity,'^ repaired and strengthened the fortifications of tlie 
Danube, and exerted his utmost vigilance to oppose either the pro- 
gress or the retreat of the Goths. Encouraged by the return of 
fortune, he anxiously waited for an opportunity to retrieve, by a 
great and decisive blow, his own glory, and that of the Roman arms.'* 
At the same time when Decius was struggling with the violence 
of the tempest, hb mind, calm and deliberate amidst the Dedus m- 
tumult of war, investigated the more general causes that, ^|^^ 
since the age of the Antonines, had so impetuously urged SS^rSn 
the decline of the Roman greatness. He soon discovered ^ v^c^wi. 
that it was impossible to replace that greatness on a permanent 
basis, without restoring public virtue, ancient principles and manners, 
and the oppressed majesty of the laws. To execute this noble but 
arduous design, he first resolved to revive the obsolete office of censor ; 
an office which, as long as it had subsisted in its pristine integrity, 
had so much contributed to the perpetuity of the state,'^ till it was 
usurped and gradually neglected by the Caesars.'^ Conscious that 
the favour of the sovereign may confer power, but that the esteem 
of the people can alone bestow authority, he submitted the choice of 

* Ammifi ttti 5. » Aurel. Victor [de Caesar.] c. 29. 
** Victcritt Carpica, on some medali of Decitu, inainuate these advantages. 

** Claudius ^who afterwarda reigned with so much glory) was posted in the pass of 
Thermopyls with 200 Dardanians, 100 heavy and 160 light horse, 60 Cretan archers, 
and 1000 weU-armed recruits. See an original letter from the emperor to his officer, 
in the Augustan History, p. 208. [Treb. Poll, in Claud, c 16.1 

* Jomandes, c 16-18. Zosimua, 1. i. [c. 23] p. 22. In the general account of 
tKia war it is easy to discover the opposite prejudices of the Qothic and the Grecian 
writer. In carelessness alone they are alike. 

^ Mootesqmeu, Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, o. viii. He illustrates the 
natura and use of the oenson^ip with his usual ingenuity, and with onoommou 
prvsisimi 

* Vespasian and Titus were the last censors (Pliny, Hist. Natur. viL 49 [50], 
Censorinus de Die Natali). The modesty of Tr^an refused nn honour which h« 
deserved, and his example became a law to the Antonines. 8m Pliny's Pfenegyri«^ o. 
45 ani 60. 
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the censor to the unbiassed voice of the senate. By their unanimoui 
A.\>. 251. ^otes, or rather acclamations, Valerian, who was afterwardi 
Oct. 2t. emperor, and who then served with distinction in the aimj 
of Decius, was declared the most worthy of that exalted honour. 
As soon as the decree of the senate was transmitted to the emperor, 
he assembled a great council in his camp, and, before the investitore 
of the censor elect, he apprised him of the difficulty and importaDoe 
of his great office. ^ Happy Valerian," said the prince to his & 
tinguished subject, *^ happy in the general approbation of the senate 
^' and of the Roman republic I Accept the censorship of mankind; 
and judge of our manners. You vdll select those who deserve to 
continue members of the senate ; you will restore the equestrian 
order to its ancient splendour ; you will improve the revenue, jet 
moderate the public burdens. You vdll distinguish into regolar 
^^ classes the various and infinite multitude of dtizens, and accmntdj 
'' review the military strength, the wealth, the virtue, and the resouroo 
'* of Rome. Your decisions shall obtain the force of laws. Hie 
'' army, the palace, the ministers of justice, and the great officers d 
^' the empire, are all subject to your tribunal None are exempted, 
" excepting only the ordinary consuls,'* the prsefect of the city, the 
'^ king of the sacrifices, and (as long as she preserves her chastily 
'^ inviolate) the eldest of the vestal vir^ns. Even these few, idio 
*' may not dread the severity, will anxiously solicit the esteem, of tin* 
" Roman censor."*® 

A magistrate invested with such extensive powers would hame 
rhe design appeared not so much the minister as the collea^nie of his 

inipracti- 

cable, and sovereifiHi.*^ Valcriau justiy dreaded an elevation so full 

witboat 

effect. of envy and of suspicion. He modestiy urged the alarming 

greatness of the trust, his own insufficiency, and the incurable c(n^ 
ruptlon of the times. He artfully insinuated that the office of oenaor 
was inseparable from the Imperial dignity, and that the feeble hands 
of a subject were unequal to the support of such an immense weight 
of cares and of power.** The approaching event of war soon put 
an end to the prosecution of a project so specious but so impracticaUe , 
and, whilst it preserved Valerian from the danger, saved the emperor 
Decius from the disappointment, which would most probably have 
attended it A censor may mtdntain, he can never restore, the 

* Yet, in spite of this exemption, Pompev appeared before that tribunal dmiiK ^ 
coDBiilBhip. The ccoaaion indeed was equally singular and honouiaUe. FlutardL id 
Pomp. [c. 22] p. 630. 

^ See the original speech in the Augustan Hist. p. 173, 174. [Treb. Poll, in ?•• 
Jerian, c. 2.] 

^' This transaction might deceive Zonaras, who supposes that Valerian was aetn i H / 
declared the colleague of Dedus, 1. xii. o. 20, p. 625, ed. Paris [p. 585, ad. BoMil> 

^ Hist. August, p. 174. [Treb. Poll. 1. c] The emperor's reply is omitted. 
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morals of a ^tate. It is impossible for such a magistrate to exert hia 
authority with beiiefit, or even with effect, unless he is supported by 
a quick sense of honour and virtue in the minds of the people, by a 
decent reverence for the public opinion, and by a train of useful 
prejudices combating on the side of national manners. In a period 
when these principles are annihilated, the censorial jiurisdiction must 
^ther sink into empty pageantry, or be converted into a partial 
instrument of vexatious oppression/' It was easier to vanquish the 
Goths than to eradicate the public vices ; yet, even in the first of 
these enterprises, Decius lost his army and his life. 

The Goths were now, on every side, surrounded and pursued by 

the Roman arms. The flower of their troops had perished nef^.^^ and 

in the long siege of Philippopolis, and the exhausted country ^SS/Juj 

could no longer afford subsistence for the remaining multi- ^ '°°' 

tnde of licentious barbarians. Reduced to this extremity, the Goths 

would gladly have purchased, by the surrender of all their booty 

and [ffisoners, the permission of an undisturbed retreat But the 

emperor, confident of victory, and resolving, by the chastisement of 

these invaders, to strike a salutary terror into the nations of the 

North, refused to listen to any terms of accommodation. The high- 

q>irited barbarians preferred death to slavery. An obscure town of 

Mssia, called Forum Trebonii,^^ was the scene of the battle. The 

Gothic army was drawn up in three lines, and, either from choice or 

accident, the front of the third line was covered by a morass. In 

the beginning of the action, the son of Decius, a youth of the fairest 

liopes, and already associated to the honours of the purple, was slain 

by an arrow, in the sight of his afflicted father ; who, summoning nil 

hb fortitude, admonished the dismayed troops that the loss of a 

ungle soldier was of little importance to the republic*^ ^ The conflict 

was terrible ; it was the combat of despair against grief and rage. 

The first line of the Goths at length gave way in disorder; the 

second, advancing to sustain it, shared its fate ; and the third only 

remained entire, prepared to dispute the passage of the morass, 

which was imprudently attempted by the presumption of the enemy. 

^ Here the fortune of the day turned, and all things became adverse 

to the Romans : the place deep with ooze, sinking under those who 

stood, slippery to such as advanced; their armour heavy, tlie 

waters deep ; nor could they wield, in that uneasy situation, their 

^ Such UM the attempts of Augtutus towards a refoi-mnfion of manneiii. Tacit. 
AuiuJ. iii. 24. 

^ Tillemout, Itistoire des Empereura, torn. iii. p. 59S. Aa Zommua and aoiue of 
his foUowera mistake the Danube for the Tanais^ they place the field of battle in the 
plams of Scythia. 

^ Aurelius Victor allows two distuict net ions for the deaths uf the two Deoti ; but 
I ItAve preferred the account of Jomandes. 

▼OL. I. ^ C 
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*' weighty javelins. The barbarians, on the contrary, were enured 
'* to encounters in the bogs, their persons tall, their spears long, such 
" as could wound at a distance." *® In this morass the Roman army, 
after an ineffectual struggle, was irrecoverably lost; nor could the 
body of the emperor ever be found.*' Such was the fate of Decios, 
in the fiftieth year of his age ; an accomplished prince, active in war, 
and affable in peace ;*^ who, together with his son, has deserved to 
be compared, both in life and death, with the brightest examples of 
ancient virtue.** 

This fatal blow humbled, for a very little time, the insolence of 
Kiectioii the legions. They appear to have patiently expected, and 
aVi! 251? submissively olieyed, the decree of the senate which regu- 
Decnubcr. jj^^^^j ^y^Q succcssiou to the throuc. From a just regard for 
the memory of Decius, the Imperial title was conferred on Hostilianua, 
his only surviving son ; but an equal rank, with more effectual power, 
was granted to Gallus, whose experience and ability seemed equftl 
to the great trust of guardian to the young prince and the distressed 
empire. ^° The first care of the new emperor was to deliver the 
Illyrian provinces from the intolerable weiffht of the victo- 

A.b 262 

rious Goths. He consented to leave in their hands the 
rich Aruits of their invasion, an immense booty, and, what was still 
R^.y^nt ^^f more disgraceful, a great number of prisoners of the highest 
th.« Goths, merit and quality. He plentifully supplied their camp with 
every convenic.icy that could assuage their angry spirits, or facilitate 
their so much wished-for departure ; and he even promised to pay 
them annually a large sum of gold, on condition they should never 
afterwards infest the Roman territories by their incursions.*' 

In the age of the Scipios, the most opulent kings of the earth, who 
Gaiiiw pur- courted the protection of the victorious commonwealth, were 
by*tbJ p^^ gratified with such trifling presents as could only derive i 
wuUiaf *"* value from the hand that bestowed them ; an ivory chair, 
tribute. ^ coarse garment of purple, an inconsiderable piece of 
plate, or a quantity of copper coin.** After the wealth of natioiis 

*• I have ventured to copy from Tacitus (Anna], u 64) the picture of atiiniltf 
engagement between a Koman aiiuy and a Oerman tribe. 

*' Jomandos. c. 18. Zosimus, 1. L [c. 23] p. 22. Zouaras, 1. xii. [c. 20] p. 627. 
ed. Paris [p. 589, ed. Bonn]. Aurelius victor. [Ei>itome, c. 29.1 

** The Decii were killed before the end of the year two hundred and fifty-one, bbm 
the new pidnooe took possession of the consulship on the ensuing calends of Januixy. 

*® Hist. August, p. 223 (Topisc. Aurel. c. 42J, gives them a very honoonble pla» 
among the small number of good emperors who reigned between Auguitui mkI 
Diocletian. 

*® Haec ubi Patres comperero decemunt. Victor in Csesaribus [c 30} 

" Zonaras, 1. xii. [c. 21J p. 628 [p. 589, ed. Bonn]. 

'* A Sclla^ a Toja, and a golden Patera of five pounds weight, were accepted with 
joy ana jp-utitude by the wealthy king of Egyj^t (Livy. xxvii. 4). Quina miiUit J^f^ 
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had centred in Rome, the emperors displayed their greatness, and 
eren their policy, by the regular exercise of a steady and moderate 
liberality towards the allies of the state. They relieved the poverty 
of the barbarians, honoured their merit, and recompensed their fidelity. 
rhese voluntary marks of bounty were understood to flow, not from 
the fears, but merely from the generosity or the gratitude of the 
Romans ; and whilst presents and subsidies were liberally distributed 
among friends and suppliants, they were sternly refused to such as 
daimed them as a debt^' But this stipulation of an annual ropaiu. 
payment to a victorious enemy appeared without disguise ****»n^«**- 
in the light of an ignominious tribute ; the minds of the Romans 
were not yet accustomed to accept such unequal laws from a tribe 
of barbarians ; and the prince, who by a necessary concession had 
probably saved his countiy, became the object of the general contempt 
and aversion. The death of Hoetilianus, though it happened in the 
midst of a raging pest'dence, was interpreted as the personal crime of 
Callus ;^^ and even the defeat of the late emperor was ascribed by 
the voice of suspicion to the perfidious counsels of his hated sue- 
oeaaor.^^ The tranquillity which the empire enjoyed during the first 
year of his administration^' served rather to inflame than to appease 
the public discontent ; and as soon as the apprehensions of war were re- 
maved, the infamy of the peace was more deeply and more sensibly felt 
But the Romans were irritated to a still higher degree when they 
discovered that they had not even secured their repose, victory «nd 
though at the expense of their honour. The dangerous SSui^im, 
secret of the wealtii and weakness of the empire had been ^*^* '^* 
revealed to the world. New swarms of barbarians, encouraged 
by the success, and not conceiving themselves bound by the obli- 
gation, of their bretiiren, spread devastation tiirough the Illyrian 
provinces, and terror as far as the gates of Rome. The defence of the 
monarchy, which seemed abandoned by the pusillanimous emperor, 
was assumed by jEmilianus, governor of Pannonia and Mssia ; who 
rallied the scattered forces and revived the fainting spirits of the 
troops. The barbarians were unexpectedly attacked, routed, chased, 
and pursued beyond the Danube. The victorious leader distributed 
as a donative the money collected for the tribute, and the acclama- 
tions of the soldiers proclaimed him emperor on the field of battie.^^ 

a weight of copper, in value about eighteen pounds sterling, was the uaual present 
made to foreign ambassadors (Livj, xxxi. 9). 

^ See the nnHMSS of a Roman general so late as the time of Alexander Sererui, in 
the Ezcerpta Legationum, p. 25, edit. Louvre. 

** For the plague, see Jomandee» c. 19, and Victor in CKsaribus [c. AO]. 

** These improbiUile aoeusations are alleged by Zueimus, 1. i. [a 34] p. *2d, 24. 

* Jomaudca, c. 19. The Gothic writer at least observed the peace which hit 
fioleffious oouiitrymen had sworn to Gallus. ^ Zoainras, 1. i. [c. 28] p. 2ft, 26. 

2 2 
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(ii alius, who, careless of the general welfare, uidulged himself in the 
pleasures of Italy, was almost in the same instant informed of tk 
success, of the revolt, and of the rapid approach, of his asjnnog 
lieutenant. He advanced to meet him as far as the plains of Spolcta 
When the armies came in sight of each other the soldiers of GaUus 
compared the ignominious conduct of their sovereign with the glory 
of his rival. They admired the valour of ^£milianus ; they were 
attracted hy his liberality, for he offered a considerable increase of 
Gaiios pay to all deserters/^ The murder of Gallus and of his 

andsuin. SOU Volusianus put an end to the civil war; and the 
iiay. senate gave a legal sanction to the rights of conquest 

The letters of iEmilianus to that assembly displayed a mixture of 
moderation and vanity. He assured them that he should resign to 
their wisdom the civil administration ; and, contenting himself with 
the quality of their general, would in a short time assert the glory d 
Rome, and deliver the empire &om all the barbarians both of the 
North and of the East** His pride was flattered by the applause of 
the senate ; and medals are still extant representing him with the name 
and attributes of Hercules the Victor, and of Mars the Avensrer." 

If the new monarch possessed the abiUties, he wanted the time 
vtuerian ucccssary to fulfil these splendid promises. Less than four 
thrdSth months intervened between his victory and his fall'* He 
ofGjJiiu, i^g^j vanquished Gallus : he sunk under the weight of i 
J^wd"" competitor more formidable than Gallus. That unfortunate 
emperor. princc had sent Valerian, already distinguished by the 
honourable title of censor, to bring the legions of Gaul and Ger- 
many*^ to his aid. Valerian executed that commission with zeal and 
fidelity ; and, as he arrived too late to save his sovereign, he resolred 
to revenge him. The troops of itmilianus, who still lay encamped 
in the plains of Spoleto, were awed by the sanctity of his character, 
but much more by the superior strength of his army ; and, as they 
were now become as incapable of personiil attachment as they had 
always been of constitutional principle, they readily imbrued their 
AD. 253. hands in the blood of a prince who so lately had been the 
AugusL object of their partial choice. The guilt was theirs,' hut 
th(; advantage of it was Valerian's ; who obtained the possession of 

*• Victor in Cflcsaribus fc. 31]. ' 

»» Zonaras. 1. xii. [c. 22] p. G28 [p. 591 , ©d. Bonn]. «*» Banduri Numinnata, p^ ^' I 

*' Kutropiua, 1. ix. c. 5, says tertio mense. Euaebiua omits this emperor. < 

^ Zosimus, 1. i. c. 29. Eutropius and Victor station Valenon's army in Rhctia i 

* Victor, in Cassaribus, says that i£mi- rities in stating that .AmiliaDos «« i^ ' 
lianus died a natural death; but in the sassinated. — S. 
Epitome he agrees with the other authc • 
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the throne by the means indeed of a civil war, but with a degree of 
innocence singular in that age of revolutions ; since he owed neitlier 
gratitude nor allegiance to his predeeessor, whom he dethroned. 

Valerian was about sixty years of age*^^ when he was invested with 
the purple, not by the caprice of the populace or the ciiaracterf 
clamours of the army, but by the unanimous voice of the vaierun. 
Roman world. In his gradual ascent through the honours of the state 
he had deserved the favour of virtuous princes, and had declared 
himself the enemy of tyrants.*^ Ilis noble birth, his mild but un- 
blemished manners, his learning, prudence, and experience, were 
rereretl by the senate and people ; and, if mankind (according to the 
observation of an ancient writer) had been left at liberty to choose a 
master, their choice would most assuredly have fallen on Valerian.*'^ 
Perhaps the merit of this emperor was inadequate to his reputation ; 
perhaps his abilities, or at least his spirit, were affected by the languor 
and coldness of old age. The consciousness of his decline engaged 
him to share the throne with a younger and more active 
aasociate :•• the emera«ncY of the times demanded a general mtRfortunes 

o J ^ o of the 

no less than a prince ; and the experience of the Roman reigns or 
censor might have directed him where to bestow the Impe- Gaiucnus. 
rial purple as the reward of military merit. But, instead 
of making a judicious choice, which would have confirmed his reign 
and endeared his memory, Valerian, consulting only the dictates of 
affection or vanity, immediately invested with the supreme honours 
hid son Gallienus, a youth who»^ effeminate vices had been hitherto 
concealed by the obscurity of a private station. The joint goveni- 
ment of the father and the son subsisted about seven, and the sole 
administration of Gallienus continued about eight years. But the 
whole period was one uninterrupted series of confusion and calamity. 
As the Roman empire was at the same time, and on every side, 
attacked by the blind fury of foreign invaders and the wild ambition 
of domestic usurpers, we shall consult order and perspicuity by pur- 
suing not so much the doubtful arrangement of dates as the more 
natural distribution of subjects. The most dangerous enemies of 
Rome, during the reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, were — 1. The 

** He was about seventy at the time of his accession, or, as it is more probable, of 
his death, llist. August, p. 173. [Pollio in Valer. c. 1.] Tillemont, Hist, dcs 
Empereurs, torn. iii. p. 893, note 1. 

•* Inimicus Tyrannorum. Hist. August, p. 173. [Pollio, 1. c] In the glorious 
struggle of the senate against Maximin, Valerian acted a very spirited j)art. Hist. 
August, p. 156. [Capitol. Uordiani Tres, c. 9.] 

* According to the distinction of Victor, he seems to have received the title of 
Imrieraior from the army, and that of Augustus from the senate. 

•• From Victor and from the medalt}, Tillemont (torn. iii. p. 710) very jnstly 
mfers that Oallienua was associiitcd to the cniiiiix* abnuut ihe mouth of A Jgui^t of th« 
year 2.53. 
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Franks ; 2. The Alemanni ; 3. The Goths ; and 4. The Peraans. 
Inroads of Under these general appellations wc may comprehend the 
rians. adventures of less considerable tribes, whose obscure and 

uncouth names would only serve to oppress the memory and perplex 
the attention of the reader. 

I. As the posterity of the Franks compose one of the greatest and 
Origin and ™ost enlightened nations of Europe, the powers of leanung 
S^^^the *^^ ingenuity have been exhausted in the discovery of their 
^''~»*^ unlettered ancestors. To the tales of credulity have suc- 
ceeded the systems of fancy. Every passage has been sifted, eveiy 
spot has been surveyed, that might possibly reveal some faint traces 
of their origin. It has been supposed that Pannonia,*^ that Gaul, 
that the northern parts of Germany,*® gave birth to that celebrated 
colony of warriors. At length the most rational critics, rejecting the 
fictitious emigrations of ideal conquerors, have acquiesced in a senti- 
ment whose simplicity persuades us of its truth.*' They suppose that, 
about the year two hundred and forty,^" a new confederacy was 
formed under the name of Franks by the old inhabitants of the 
Lower Rhine and the Weser. The present circle of Westphalia, 
the Landgraviate of Hesse, and the duchies of Brunswick and Lune- 
burg, were the ancient seat of the Chauci, who, in their inaccessible 
morasses, defied the Roman arms f^ of the Cherusci, proud of the 
fame of Arminius ; of the Catti, formidable by their firm and intrepid 
infantry ; and of several other tribes of inferior power and renown. '* 
The love of liberty was the ruling passion of these Germans ; the 
enjoyment of it their best treasure ; the word that expressed that 
enjoyment the most pleasing to their ear. They deserved, they 
assumed, they maintained the honourable epithet of Franks, or Free- 
men ; which concealed, though it did not extinguish, the peculiar 
names of the several states of the confederacy. '^ * Tacit consent and 

^ Various systems have been formed to explain a difficult passage in Gregory of 
Tours, 1. ii. c. 9. 

* The Geographer of Ravenna, i. 11, by mentioning Mavringania, on the confioe* 
of Denmark, as the ancient seat of the Franks, gave birth to an ingenious system of 
Leibnitz. 

^ See Cluver. Gtermania Antiqua, 1. iii. c. 20. M. Freret, in the H^oiret dt 
TAcaddmie des Inscriptions, torn, xviii. 

''^ Most probably under the reign of Gordian, fix>m tm accidental circumstance full.r 
canvassed by Tillemont, tom. iii. p. 710, 1181. 

^' Plin. Hist. Natur. xvi. 1. The Paneg>'ris*s frequently allude to the moraas.'^of 
the Franks. '^ Tacit. Germania, c. 30-.37. 

^ In a subsequent period most of those old names are oooaaionally mentioued. 
See some vestiges of them in Chiver. G^rm. Antiq. 1. iiL 



* The term Frank, like that of Marco- name in opposition to their fellow-0<r* 

manni (see p. 370), was probably applied to mans in the Decumatee agri, who wvr€ 

several confederacies on the Roman fron- subject to Rome. Hence Dr. Lsihaic 

tier, which called themselves by this remarks that, instead of assumiqg migra* 
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iButtuL advantage dictated the first laws of the union ; it was gra- 
dually cemented by habit and experience. The league of the Franks 
may admit of some comparison with the Helvetic body ; in which 
every canton, retaining its independent sovereignty, consults with its 
brethren in the common cause, without acknowledging the authority 
of any supreme head or representative assembly.'^ But the principle 
of the two confederacies was extremely different A peace of two 
hundred years has rewarded the wise and honest policy of the Swiss. 
An inconstant spirit, the thirst of rapine, and a disregard to the most 
tmlemn treaties, disgraced the character of the Franks. 

The Romans had long experienced the daring valour of the i)eople of 
Lower Germany. The union of their strength threatened xher in- 
Gaul with a more formidable invasion, and required the ^•'»^<^*»»J« 
presenoe of Gallienus, the heir and coller^e of Imperial power. '^^ 
Whilst that prince and his infant sor Saloninus displayed in the 
court of Treves the majesty of the empire, its armies were ably 
conducted by their general Posthumus, who, though he 
afterwards betrayed the family of Valerian, was ever faith- 
ful to the great interest of the monarchy. The treacherous language 
of panegyrics and medals darkly announces a long series of victories. 
Trophies and titles attest (if such evidence can attest) the fame of 
Posthumus, who is repeatedly styled The Conqueror of the Germans, 
and the Saviour of Gaul.*^^ 

But a angle fact, the only one indeed of which we have any dis- 
tinct knowledge, erases in a great measure these monu- ^jvago 
nients of vanity and adulation. The Rhine, though dignified ^^^ 
with the title of Safeguard of the provinces, was an imperfect barrier 
against the daring spirit of enterprise with which the Franks were 
actuated. Their rapid devastations stretched from the river to the 
foot of the Pyrenees; nor were they stopped by those mountains. 
Spain, which had never dreaded, was unable to resist, the inroads of 
the Germans. During twelve years, the greatest part of the reign of 

'* Siiiiler tie Kepublicd Helvet. cum notia KuHolin. 

* ZtMdmiw. 1. i. [o. 30] p. 27. 

* M. de Breqiiigny (in the Mcmoiixw de rAcml^inie, torn, xxx.) has given iis a 
Tery curious Life cf Pu«thumu». A series of the Augustan HUtory from MedaU ami 
InacriptioDs han been more tkui once planned, and is still much wanted.* 



tions (many of them in the faoe of histo- Medals and Professor of Antiquities at 

ncal probabilities) to account for the Vienna, lately deceased, has supplied iIuh 

Franks of France^ the Franks of Fnnhhe- want by his excellent work, Doctriiin 

CoDit<$, and the Franks of Fnmconi^t, we vetei*um Numonuu, couscripta a Jos. 

may simply suppose them to be Franks of Eckhel, 8 vol. in 4to. Vindoboua, 1797. — 

a oiflerent division of the Fraidc name. O. Captain Smyth has likewise printed 

See Latham, The Qcrmania of Tacitus, (privately) a valuable Descriptive Cda* 

Rpn. p. Iviii. 9f*j. — S. h^gue of a series of Largo Brass Medals 

- M Eckhel, Keeper of the Cabinet of of thU period. Bedford, I»a4.-M. 1^& 
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Gallienus, that opulent country was the theatre of unequal and de- 
structive hostilities. Tarragona, the flourishing capital of a peaceful 
province, was sacked and almost destroyed;''' and so late as the 
days of Orosius, who wrote in the fifth century, wretched cottages, 
scattered amidst the ruins of magnificent cities, still recorded the 
rage of the barbarians.'* When the exhausted country no longer 
and pAM supplied a variety of plunder, the Franks seized on some 
AMca. vessels in the ports of Spain''' and transported themselves 
into Mauritania. The distant province was astonished with the fury 
of these barbarians, who seemed to fall firom a new world, as their 
name, manners, and complexion were equally unknovm on the coast 
of Africa."^ 

II. In thjit part of Upper Saxony, beyond the Elbe, which is at 
Origin and present called the Marquisate of Lusace, there existed in 

renown of^. . iii r_ ^ a r \^ 

the suevi. ancicut tmics a sacred wood, the jawiuL seat oi the super- 
stition of the Suevi. None were permitted to enter the holy precincts 
Mrithout confessing, by their servile bonds and suppliant posture, the 
immediate presence of the sovereign Deity.® ^ Patriotism contributed, 
as well as devotion, to consecrate the Sonnenwald, or wood of the 
Semnones.*** It was universally believed that the nation had received 
its first existence on that sacred spot At stated periods the nume- 
rous tribes who gloried in the Suevic blood resorted thither by their 
ambassadors ; and the memory of their common extraction was per- 
petuated by barbaric rites and human sacrifices. The wide extended 
name of Suevi filled the interior countries of Germany, from the 
banks of the Oder to those of the Danube. They were distinguished 
from the other Germans by their peculiar mode of dressing their long 
hair, which they gathered into a rude knot on the crown of the head ; 
and they delighted in an ornament that showed their ranks more lofty 
and terrible in the eyes of the enemy.®' Jealous as the Germans 
were of military renown, they all confessed the superior valour of the 
Suevi ; and the tribes of the Usipetes and Tencteri, who, witli a vast 
army, encountered the dictator Caesar, declared that they esteemed it 
not a disgrace to have fled before a people to whose arms the immortal 
gods themselves were unequal.®^ 

"^ Aurel. Victor, (de Caesar.) c. o3. Instead of Pane Jirepto, both the senie tod 
the expression require deleto ; though indeed, for different reasons, it is alike difficult 
to correct the text of the best, rnd of the woret, writers. 

"^ In the time of Aiisonius (the end of the fourth century) lleida or Lends wm in 
a very ruinous state (Auson. Epist. xxv. 58), which probably was the consequence ^ 
this invasion. 

^ Valesius is therefore mistaken in supposing that the Franks had invaded Speio 
*'y sea. «> Aurel. Victor. [1. c] Eutrop. ix. 6. 

" Tacit. Qermauia, 39. « Cluver. Germ. Antiq. iii. 25. 

■* Sic Suevi a ceteris Gerraanis, sio Suevorum ingeuui a servis separantur. A pr<w^ 
leporation ! «< Caesar in Bello Oallioo, iv. 7. 
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In the reif^ of the emperor Caracalla an innumerable swarm of 
SueTi appeared on the banks of the Main, and in the neigh- a m\\>< 
bourfaood of the Roman provinces, in quest either of food, soevi^lR. 
of plunder, or of glory.^* The hasty army of volunteers '^1*?/ 
gradually coalesced into a great and permanent nation, and, -^^«"»»™'*' 
as it was composed from so many different tribes, assumed the name 
of Alemanni, or Allmen, to denote at once their various lineage 
and their common bravery.**^ The latter was soon felt by the 
Romans in many a hostile inroad. The Alemanni fought chiefly on 
horseback ; but their cavalry was rendered still more formidable by 
a mixture of light infantry selected from the bravest and most active 
of the youth, whom frequent exercise had enured to accompany the 
horsemau in the longest march, the most rapid charge, or the most 
precipitate retreat.*" 

This warlike people of Germans had been astonished by the 
immense preparations of Alexander Severus; they were invade oaui 
dismayed by the arms of his successor, a barbarian equal "** ^^'^^' 
in valour and fierceness to themselves. But, still hovering on the 
frontiers of the empire, they increased the general disorder that 
ensued after the death of Decius. They inflicted severe wounds on 
the rich provinces of Gaul : they were the first who removed the veil 
that covered the feeble majesty of Italy. A numerous body of the 
Alemanni penetrated across the Danube, and through the Rhae ian 
Alps into the plains of Lombardy, advanced as far as Ravenna, and 
displayed the victorious banners of barbarians almost in 
sight of Rome.^^ The insult and the danger rekindled in 
the senate some sparks of their ancient virtue. Both fw^mLme 
the emperors were engaged in far distant wars, Valerian in a^niJ and 
the East, and Gallienus on the Rhine. All the hopes and ^^^' ° 

• Victtv in Caracal, [de Capsar. c. 21.] Dion CaAsiuR, 1. Ixxvii. [c. 13, seq.] 
p. 1299, seq. 

** Thia etymology (far different from those which amuse the fancy of the leametl) 
is preserved by Asiniua Qtiadratus, an original historian, quoted by Agathiai^, i. c. <>." 

"^ The Suevi engaged Cssar in this manner, and the manoeuvre deserved the appro- 
bation of the conqueror (in Bello Qallico, i. 48). 

** Hist. August, p. 215, 216. [Vopisc. Anrel. c. 18 and 21.1 Dexippus in the 
Kxcerpta Legationum, p. 8 [ed. Paris; p. 8, od. Yen.; p. 13, ed. Bonn]. Hieronym. 
Cbron. Orosius, vil. 22. 

• This etymolo^, however, has not were *' a gathered mob and mLrcd raco ** 
been received by all modem critics, and CSv><A-i^r ii*#(«r«-«i m) /ttyrnkf). Hence the 
It has been observed that the At in AU- al in i4/^-manni has been stipposod to be 
inanni may be translated by " nlii " as the same with the al in a/ir-arto (a 
well as by " omiiee," and that it was per- foreigner, or a man of another sort), cli- 
haps applied by the truer and more un- bonzo (an alien), a/i-laiid (captivity in 
equivocal Qermans of Suabia and Fran- foreign land), and '//satiasc/aatz (foreign 
cunia to a mixed population from ^Vur- settlement). See Latham, The Oeruanis 
tembei^ and Baden, more especially as of Tacitus, Kpil. p. lii. scj, - Sb 

Astnius Quadratns said that the Alemanni 
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resources of the Romans were in themselves. In this emergency tlie 
senators resumed the defence of the republic, drew out the Praetorian 
guards, who had been left to garrison the capital, and filled up their 
numbers by enlisting into the public service the stoutest and most 
willing of the Plebeians. The Alemanni, astonished w ith the sudden 
appearance of an army more numerous than their own, retired mto 
Germany laden with spoil ; and their retreat was esteemed as a 
victory by the un warlike Romans. *• 

When Gallienus received the intelligence that his cafntal was 
TheMiuttors delivered from the barbarians, he was much less delighted 
oafiteSii^^ than alarmed with the courage of the senate, since it 
SSuuSy ™'»glit one day prompt them to rescue the public from 
**'^^***' domestic tyranny, as well as from foreign invasion. Hb 
timid ingratitude was published to his subjects in an edict which 
prohibited the senators from exercising any military employment, and 
even frx)m approaching the camps of the legions. But his fears wa% 
groundless. The rich and luxurious nobles, sinking into their natural 
character, accepted as a favour this disgraceful exemption from military 
service ; and as long as they were indulged in the enjoyment of their 
baths, their theatres, and their villas, they cheerfully resigned the more 
dangerous cares of empire to the rough hands of peasants and soldiers.'- 

Another invasion of the Alemanni, of a more formidable aspect, 
oaiuenus but morc ^lorious event, is mentioned by a writer of the 
an aiiiaiioo Lowcr Empire. Three hundred thousand of that warlike 
Aiciiiaiuii. people are said to have been vanquished, in a battle near 
Milan, by Gallienus in person, at the head of only ten thousand 
Romans.'^ We may, however, with great probability, ascribe this 
incredible victory either to the credulity of the historian, or to some 
exaggerated exploits of one of the emperor's lieutenants. It was by 
arms of a very different nature that Gallienus endeavoured to protect 
Italy from the fury of the Germans. He espoused Pipa, the daughter 
of a king of the Marcomanni, a Suevic tribe, which was oflen con- 
founded with the Alemanni in their wars and conquests.'* To the 
father, as the price of his alliance, he granted an ample settlement in 
Pannonia. The native charms of unpolished beauty seem to have 
fixed the daughter in the affections of the inco'sta-U emperor, and 
the bands of policy were more firmly connected by those of love. 
But the haughty prejudice of Rome still refused the name of marriage 

•* Zosimiis, 1. i. [c. ;i7] p. 34. 

* Aurel. Victor, in Gallieno et Probo. [de Cxsar. c. 34 and 37.] His complaint* 
breathe an uncommon spirit of fi'eedom. 

•* Zonaras, I. xii. [c. 24] p. 631 [p. 596, ed. FkuhlJ 

" Due of the Victors calla him king of the Mircom.inni , dio utb«r. of tit 
Oeruuuis. 
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to the profane mixture of a citizen and a barbarian ; and has stigina- 
ttted the German princess with the opprobrious title of concubine of 
Gallienua.*^ 

in. We have ah'eady traced the emigration of the Goths from 
Scandinavia, or at least from Prussia, to the mouth of the inrxMuu or 
Borysthenes, and have followed their victorious arms from *^ "**'**^ 
the Borysthenes to the Danube. Under the reigns of Valerian and 
Grallienus, the frontier of the last-mentioned river was perpetually 
infested by the inroads of Germans and Sarmatians; but it was 
defended by the Romans with more than usual firmness and success. 
The provinces that were the seat of war recruited the armies of Rome 
with an inexhaustible supply of hardy soldiers ; and more than one 
of these Illyrian peasants attained the station, and displayed the 
aUlities, of a general. Though flying parties of the barbarians, who 
inceasantly hovered on the banks of the Danube, penetrated some- 
times to the confines of Italy and Macedonia, their progress was 
commonly checked, or their return intercepted, by the Imperial 
Uetitenants.*^ But the great stream of the Gothic hostilities was 
diverted into a very different channel. The Goths, in their new 
settlement of the Ukraine, soon became masters of the northern 
coast of the Euxine : to the south of that inland sea were situated 
the soft and wealthy provinces of Asia Minor, which possessed all that 
could attract, and nothing that could resist, a barbarian conqueror. 

The banks of the Borysthenes are only sixty miles distant from 
the narrow entrance'* of the peninsula of Crim Tartary, conqowt 
known to the ancients under the name of Chersonesus phlros^bT 
Taurica.'* On that inhospitable shore Euripides, embel- ^ ^""^ 
Ushing with exquisite art the tiles of antiquity, has placed the scene 
of one of his most affecting tragedies.*^ The bloody sacrifices of 
Diana, the arrival of Orestes and Pylades, and the triumph of virtue 
and religion over savage fierceness, serve to represent an historical 
truth, that the Tauri, the original inliabitants of the peninsula, were 
in some degree reclaimed from their brutal manners by a gradual 
intercourse with the Grecian colonies which settled along the mari- 
time coast llie little kingdom of Bosphorus, whose capital was 
situated on the straits through which the Maeotis communicates 
itself to the Euxine, was composed of degenerate Greeks and half- 
civilised barbarians. It subsisted as an independent state from the 
time of the Peloponnesian war,'* was at last swallowed up by the 

** See Tinemont, Hist, des Empereun, torn. iii. p. 398, &c. 
** See the Lives of CUudiut, Aurolian, vxd ProbuB, in the Auguttau History. 
** It ia about half a league in breadth. Qenealogical Hiatorv of the Tartars, p. b9S 
** H. de Peyasonel, who had been French consul at Coffo, in his Obsenations iiii 
\m Fsuplea Bu-bores, qui ont habits les bords du Danube. 
** Ktmpides in Iphigenia in Tauris. 

8iralK>, 1. Tii. ]>. 309. The first kings of Boi^v^^*^^* ^*w ^^"^ ^^^ ^^ tJthxv^ 
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ambition of Mithridates,^' and, with the rest of his dominions^ sunk 
under the weight of the Roman arms. From the reign of Augustus"* 
the kings of Bosphorus were the humble, but not useless, allies of Ac 
empire. By presents, by arms, and by a slight fortification drawn 
across the isihmus, they effectually guarded, against the roving 
plunderers of Sarmatia, the access of a country which, from its 
{leculiar situation and convenient harbours, commanded the Euxioe 
Sea and Asia Minor.^^^ As long as the sceptre was possessed by a 
lineal succession of kings, they acquitted themselves of their important 
charge \^ith vi^lance and success. Domestic factions, and the fears 
or private interest of obscure usiurpers who seized on the vacant 
throne, admitted the Goths into the heart of Bosphorus. With the 
acnuisition of a superfluous waste of fertile soil, the conquerors 
obtamed the command of a naval force sufficient to transport their 
mho acquire anuics to the coast of Asia,*®* The ships used in the 
a naval force, navigation of the Euxine were of a very singular construc- 
tion. They were slight flat-bottomed barks framed of timber only, 
without the least mixture of iron, and occasionally covered with a 
shelving roof on the appearance of a tempest.*®^ In these floating 
houses the Goths carelessly trusted themselves to the mercy of an 
unknown sea, under the conduct of sailors pressed into the service, 
and whose skill and fidelity were equally suspicious. But the hoyes 
of plunder had banished every idea of danger, and a natural fearless- 
ness of temper supplied in their minds the more rational confidence 
which is the just result of knowledge and experience. Warriors of 
such a daring spirit must have often murmured against the cowardice 
of their guides, who required the strongest assiu'ances of a settled 
calm before they would venture to embark, and would scarcely em 
be tempted to lose sight of the land. Such, at least, is the practice 
of the modern Turks ;^^* and they are probably not inferior in the 
art of navigation to the ancient inhabitants of Bosphorus. 

The fleet of the Goths, leaving the coast of Circassia on the left 
First naval ^^^^» ^^^ appeared before Pityus,^°* the utmost limits of 
of thf ^" the Roman provinces ; a city provided with a convenient 
GoUw. port, and fortified with a strong wall. Here they met «itb 

* Appian in Mitbridat. [c. 67.] 

** It was reduced by the arms of Agrippa. Orosius, vi. 21. Eutropiiui, mS. 
The Romans once advanced within three days' march of the Tanais. Tacit. AnuaL xil 1'- 

**" See the Toxaris of Lucian, if we credit the sincerity and the virtues of the 
Scythian, who relates a great war of his nation against the kings of Boephorua. 

»" Zosimus, 1. i. [c. 31] p. 28. 

'•• Strabo, 1. xi. [p. 495.J Tacit. Hist. iii. 47. They were caUed Camartt. 

'^ See a very natural picture of the Euxine navigation, in the xrith letttf ^'^ 
Toumefort. 

'** Arrian places the fi-ontier gairisonat Dioscurias, or Sebastopolis, forty-foiirmik* 
to the east of Pityus. The giu-ii«ou of Phasis couKiHtcd in hxa time of only i*^ 
hundi*cd foot. Son the Pcriitl'ii of the Euxine [c. 10]. 
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a resistance mure obstinate than they had reason to expect from tlie 
^ble garrison of a distant fortress. They were repulsed ; 
and their disappointment seemed to diminish the terror of ' 
the Gothic name. As long as Successianus, an officer of superior 
rank and merit, defended that frontier, all their efforts were in- 
efiectual ; but as soon as he was removed by Valerian to a more 
honourable but less important station, they resumed the attack of 
Pityus ; and, by the destruction of that city, obliterated the memor}' 
of their former disgrace.^®* 

Circling round the eastern extremity of the Euxine Sea, the navi- 
gation from Pityus to Trebizond is about three hundred TbeGotiu 
miles.*®^ The course of the Goths carried them in sight SSTrJE? 
of the country of Colchis, so famous by the expedition of ■*'™*' 
the Argonauts ; and they even attempted, though lyithout success, to 
pillage a rich temple at the mouth of the river Phasis. Trebizond, 
celebrated in the retreat of the Ten Thousand as an ancient colony of 
Greeks,*®* derived its wealth and splendour from the munificence ot 
the emperor Hadrian, who had constructed an artificial port on a 
coast left destitute by nature of secure harbours.*®' The city was 
large and populous ; a double enclosure of walls seemed to defy the 
fiiry of the Goths, and the usual garrison had been strengthened by 
a reinforcement of ten thousand men. But there are not any 
advantages capable of supplying the absence of discipline and 
vigilance. The numerous garrison of Trebizond, dissolved in riot 
and luxury, disdained to guard their impregnable fortifications. 
The Goths soon discovered the supine negligence of the besieged, 
erected a lofty pile of fascines, ascended the walls in the silence of 
the night, and entered the defenceless city, sword in hand. A 
general massacre of the people ensued, whilst the affrighted soldiers 
escaped through the opposite gates of the town. The most holy 
temples, and the most splendid edifices, were involved in a common 
destruction. The booty that fell into the hands of the Goths was 
immense : the wealth of the adjacent countries had been deposited 
in Trebizond, as in a secure place of refuge. The number of 
captives was incredible, as the victorious barbarians ranged without 
opposition through the extensive province of Pontus."** The rich 
spoils of Trebizond filled a great fleet of ships that had heen found 
in the port The robust youth of the sea-coast were chained to the 

»• ZowmuB, 1. i. [c. 32-33] p. 30. 

^ Arrian (in Penplo Maria Euxini [c 27 aud 28], p. 130) calla the distance 2610 
■tadia. 

'** Xenopbon, Anabasis, 1. iv. [c. 8, 22] p. 348, edit. Hutchinson. 

•• Arrian, p. 129. The general observation is Toumofort's. 

'*' See an epittle of Gregory 'lliaumaturgua, bishop of Keo-OBKareo, quited tj 
M^ee^tt, V. 37. 
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oar ; and the Goths^ satisfied with the success of their first iiafil 
expedition, returned in triumph to their new estaUishments m Ae 
kingdom of Bosphorus."* 

The second expedition of the Goths was undertaken with greater 
Tbewcond powcrs of mcu and ships; but they steered a difioent 
expodiuoa couTsc, and, disdaining the exhausted provinces of PontiiB) 
Goihs. followed the western coast of the £uxiDe, passed before 

the wide mouths of the Borysthenes, the Dniester, and the Danube, 
and, increasing their fleet by the capture of a great number of fishmg 
barks, they approached the narrow outlet through which the Euxine 
Sea pours its waters into the Mediterranean, and divides the ood- 
tinents of Europe and Asia. The garrison of Chalcedon was encamped 
near the temple of Jupiter Urius, on a promontory that commanded 
the entrance of the strait ; and so inconsiderable were the dreaded 
invasions of the barbarians, that this body of troops surpassed m 
number the Gothic army. But it was in numbers alone that thej 
Theypion. surpasscd it. They deserted with precijMtation their ad- 
ducs*^f vantageous post, and abandoned the town of Chakedou, 
Biuiynia. jj^j^gj. plentifully stored with arms and money, to the discre- 
tion of the conquerors. Whilst they hesitated whether they should 
prefer the sea or land, Europe or Asia, for the scene of their bo»* 
tilities, a perfidious fugitive pointed out Nicomedia, once the capital 
of the kings of Bithynia, as a rich and easy conquest He guided 
the march, which was only sixty miles from tiie camp of Chalcedon,'" 
directed the resisdess attack, and partook of the booty ; for the Goths 
had learned sufficient policy to reward the traitor whom they detested. 
Nice, Prusa, Apamaea, Cius, cities that had sometimes rivalled or 
imitated the splendour of Nicomedia, were involved in the same 
calamity, which, in a few weeks, raged without control through the 
whole province of Bithynia. Three hundred years of peace, enjoyed 
by the soft inhabitants of Asia, had aboFished the exercise of arms, 
and removed the apprehension of danger. The ancient walls were 
suffered to moulder away, and all the revenue of the most opulent cities 
was reserved for the construction of baths, temples, and theatres.'*' 

When the city of Cyzicus withstood the utmost eflfort of Mithri- 
Retreatof datcs,"* it was distinguished by wise laws, a naval power 
the Goth*. qJ ^^q hundred galleys, and three arsenals^-of arms, of 
military engines, and of com."* It was still the seat of wealth and 

•" Zoairaus, 1. i. [c. 33] p. 32, ^3. »»» Itiner. Hiftrorolym. p. 572. Weeding. 

•" Zosimus, 1. i. [c. 35] p. 32, 33. 

"* He besieged the place with 400 galleys, 150,000 foot, and a niunerous cavalrv. 
Fee Plutarch in Lucul. [c. 9.] Appian iu Mithridat. [c. 72..] Cicero pio I^ 
ManiliiV, c. 8. 

••» Strabo, 1. xiL p. 575. 
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luxury ; but of its andent strength nothing reiniuned except the 
lituationy in a little island of the Propontis, connected with the con« 
tinent of Asia only by two bridges. From the recent sack of Prusa, 
the Goths advanced within eighteen miles ^^^ of the city, which they 
had devoted to destruction ; but the ruin of Cyzicus was delayed by a 
fiMTiunate accident The season was rainy, and the lake Apolloniates, 
the reservoir of all the springs of Mount Olympus, rose to an 
UDOommon height The little river of Rhyndacus, which issues from 
the lake, swelled into a broad and rapid stream and stopped the 
progr e ss uf the Goths. Their retreat to the maritime city of 
Ueradea, where the fleet had probably been stationed, was attended 
by a long tnun of waggons laden with the spoils of Bithynia, and 
irat marked by the flames of Nice and Nicomedia, which they 
wantonly burnt '^^ Some obscure hints are mentioned of a doubtful 
i*ambat that secured their retreat^^* But even a complete victory 
would have been of little moment, as the approach of the autumnal 
equinox summoned them to hasten their return* To navigate the 
Kuxine before the month of May, or after that of September, is 
esteemed by the modem Turks the most unquestionable instance of 
rashneas and folly.**' 

When we are informed that the third fleet, equipped by the Goths 
in the ports of Bosphorus, consisted of five hundred sail of Thini navai 
shipa,**^ our ready unagination instantly computes and ^^^^^"^ 
multiplies the formidable armament ; but, as we are assured ^^*^^ 
by the judicious Strabo^'* that the piratical vessels used by the 
harbarians of Pontus and the Lesser Scythia were not capable of 
containing more than twenty-five or thirty men, we may safely 
aflbin that fifteen thousand warriors at the most embarked in this 
great expedition. Impatient of the limits of the Euxine, they steered 
their destructive course ftt)m the Cimmerian to the Thracian Bos- 
phorus. When they had almost gained the middle of the straits 
they were suddenly driven back to the entrance of tliem ; till a 
favourable wind, springing up the next day, carried them Tbcr pmr 
in a few hours into the placid sea, or rather lake, of the pbLnu ami 
Propontis. Their landing on the little island of Cyzicus pJiii, ' "**^ 
was attended with the ruin of that ancient and noble city. From 

■ * Pocock'i DeMription of the East, 1. IL c. 23, 24. 

»" ZcwimuB, 1. L [c. 35] p. 33. 

"* SyucelluB tells an uiiiiitolligible story of Prince Oclemtthus, who defeated Um 
Uoths, Mid who was killed by Prince Odenathm [p. 382, ed. P&ris; vol. i. p. 717, 
e<L Bonn J. 

*" Voyages de Chardin, toni. i. p. 45. He sailed with the Turks from Constau* 
tinople to Caflk. 

^ Synoellus (p. 382) speaks of this expedition as iindei-taken by the lierulL 

»« Strabo, 1. xL p. 495. 
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thence issuing aga 2 through the narrow passage of the Ilelleqiont, 
they pursued their winding navigation amidst the numerous islanda 
scattered over the Archipelago or the iEgean Sea. The assistaDoe 
of captives and deserters must have been very necessary to pilot their 
vessels, and to direct their various incursions, as weU on the coast of 
Greece as on that of Asia. At length the Gothic fleet anchored in 
the port of Piraeus, five miles distant fix)m Athens,*** which 

A.I> 262 

had attempted to make some preparations for a vigorous 
defence. Cleodamus, one of the engineers employed by the emperor's 
orders to fortify the maritime cities agsdnst the Goths, had already 
begun to repair the ancient walls fallen to decay since the time ol 
Sylla. The efforts of his skill were ineffectual, and the barbririans 
became masters of the native seat of the muses and the arts. But 
while the conquerors abandoned themselves to the licence of plunder 
and intemperance, their fleet, that lay with a slender guard m the 
harboiur of Pinpus, was unexpectedly attacked by the brave Dexippiu, 
who, flying with tlie engineer Cleodamus from the sack of Athens, 
collected a hasty band of volimteers, peasants as well as soldiers, and 
in some measure avenged the calamities of his country.*" 

But this exploit, whatever lustre it might shed on the declining age 
ravage of Athens, served rather to irritate than to subdue the 
uw^n*™* undaunted spirit of the northern invaders. A general con- 
i^y- flagration blazed out at the same time in every district of 

Greece. Thebes and Argos, Corinth and Sparta, which had formerly 
waged such memorable wars against each other, were now unable to 
bring an army into the field, or even to defend their ruined fortifica- 
tions. The rage of war, both by land and by sea, spread from the 
eastern point of Sunium to the western coast of Epirus. The Gotb 
had already advanced within sight of Italy, when the approach of 
such imminent danger awakened the indolent Gallienus firom hu 
dream of pleasure. The emperor appeared in arms ; and his presence 
seems to have checked the ardour, and to have divided the strength, 
of the enemy. Naulobatus, a chief of the Hendi, accepted au 
honourable capitulation, entered with a large body of his countrymeu 

»« Plin. Hist. Natur. iv. 7 Jll]. 

»« Hist. August, p. 181. [PolUo, GaUieni, ii. c. 13.] Victor [de Camr,}, c 33. 
Orosius, viL 42. Zosimus, 1. i. [c. 39] p. 35. Zonaras, 1. xii. [c. 26] p. 635 [ed. 
Paris; vol. ii. p. 605, ed. Bonn]. Syncellus, p. 382 [vol. i. p. 717, ed. Bonn]. It it 
not without some attention that we can explain and conciliate their imperfect hinte- 
We can still discover some traces of the partiality of Dexippus in the raation of hii 
own laud his countrymen's exploits.* 



* Accordinii; to a new firagment of up a harassing warfare. He expmMi i 

Dexippus, published by Mai, he had 2000 hope of being speedily joined by the In* 

men. He titok up a strong position in a perial fleet. Dexippus in dot. Byiaotii>- 

mouutaiuouB and woody district, and kept rum. Collect, a Niebuhr, pp. 26-28,— \i. 
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iDlo the aerfioe of Rome, and was invested with the ornaments of 
the consular dignity, which had never before been profaned Their divt- 
bj the hands of a barbarian.^'^ Ghreat numbers of the retreat. 
GSothsi disgusted with the perils and hardships of a tedious voyage, 
broke into Mssia, with a design of forcing their way over the Danube 
to thdr settlements in the Ukraine. The wild attempt would have 
proYed inevitable destruction if the discord of the Roman generals 
bad not opened to the barbarians the means of an escape.^^ The 
small remainder of this destroying host returned on board their 
Teseela, and, measuring back their way through the HeUespont and 
the Bosphorus, ravaged in their passage the* shores of Troy, whose 
fiune, immortalised by Homer, vrill probably survive the memory of 
the Gothic conquests. As soon as Uiey found themselves in safety 
within the bason of the Euxine they landed at Anchialus in Thrace, 
near the foot of Mount Haemus, and, after all their toils, indulged 
themselves in the use of those pleasant and salutary hot baths. What 
remained of the voyage was a short and easy navigation.^** Such 
was the various fate of this third and greatest of their naval enter- 
prises. It may seem difficult to conceive how the original body of 
fifteen thousand warriors could sustain the losses and divisions of so 
bold an adventure. But as their numbers were gradually wasted by 
the sword, by shipwrecks, and by the influence of a warm dimate, they 
were perpetually renewed by troops of banditti and deserters, who 
flocked to the standard of plunder, and by a crowd of fugitive slaves, 
often of German or Sarmatian extraction, who eagerly seized the 
glorious opportunity of freedom and revenge. In tliese expeditions 
the Gothic nation claimed a superior share of honour and danger ; 
bat the tribes that fought under the Gothic banners are sometimes 
distinguished and sometimes confounded in the imperfect histories of 
that age ; and as the barbarian fleets seemed to issue from the mouth 
of the Tanais, the vague but familiar appellation of Scythians was 
frequently bestowed on the mixed multitude.^''' 

In the general calamities of mankind, the death of an individual, 
however exalted, the ruin of an edifice, however famous, are Ruin or um 
passed over with careless inattention. Yet we cannot forget EfbmoM, 
that the temple of Diana at Ephesus, after having risen with increasing 

*^ Syncelltu, p. 382 [toI. i. p. 717, ecL Boim]. This body of Heruli wm for a long 
tfam fttthfal Mid famom. 



** Claudius, who commanded on the Danube, thought with p r o priety and acted 
spirit. His colleafTue was jealous of his £une. Hist. 
PoU.GaUieniILo.U]. 



wHh spirit. His colleague was jealous of his £une. uist. August, p. 181. [Trsb. 



"* Joniandes, o. 20. 

"" Zoaimus and the Greeks (as the author of the Philopatris) glTe the name of 
Seythians to ^ose whom Jomandes and the Latin writers constantly represent as 
(Soths. 
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splendour from seven repeated misfortunea,**® was finally burnt by 
the Goths in their third naval invaaon. The arts of Greece and the 
wealth of Asia had conspired to erect that sacred and magnificeot 
structure. It was supported by an hundred and twenty-seven marble 
columns of the Ionic order ; they were the gifts of devout monarchs, 
and each was sixty feet high. The altar was adorned with tbe 
masterly sculptures of Praxiteles, who had, perhaps, selected from the 
favourite legends of the place the birth of the divine children of 
Latona, the concealment of Apollo after the slaughter of the Cydope, 
and the clemency of Bacchus to the vanquished Amazons.^^ Yet 
the length of the temple of Ephesus was only four hundred and 
twenty-five feet, about two-thirds of the measure of the church ot 
St. Peter's at Rome.^^ In the other dimen^ons it was still more 
inferior to that sublime production of modem architecture. The 
spreading arms of a Christian cross require a much greater breadth 
than the oblong temples of the Pagans; and the boldest artists 
of antiquity would have been startled at the proposal of raising in the 
air a dome of the aze and proportions of the Pantheon. The temple 
of Diana was, however, admired as one of the wonders of the worid. 
Succe^ive empires, the Persian, the Macedonian, and the Roman, 
had revered its sanctity and enriched its splendour.*'* But the rude 
savages of the Baltic were destitute of a taste for the elegant arts, and 
they despised the ideal terrors of a foreign superstition.*^* 

Another circumstance is related of these invasions, which might 
condttet of deserve our notice were it not justly to be suspected as the 
at Athena, fauciful conccit of a recent sophist. We are told that in 
the sack of Athens the Goths had collected all the libraries, and were 
on the point of setting fire to this funeral pile of Grecian learning, 
had not one of their chiefs, of more refined policy than his brethren, 
dissuaded them fi-om the design, by the profound observation, that 
as long as the Greeks were addicted to the steidy of books they would 
never apply themselves to the exercise of arms.*^ The sagacious 
counsellor (should the truth of the fact be admitted) reasoned like an 
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Hist. Aug. p. 178. [Pollio, Gallieni II. o. 6.] Jomandes, c. 20. 

"• Strabo, 1. xiv. p. 640. Vitruvius, 1. i. c. i. prsefat. 1. vii. Tacit. Annil. iii. 61 • 
PUn. Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 14 [§ 21]. 

*^ The length of St. Peter's is 840 Roman palms; each palm is very little short 
of nine English inches. See Ghreaves's Miscellanies, vol. i. p. 233; on the Roman Foot.* 

'*' The policy, however, of the Romans induced them to abridge the extent of the 
sanctuary or asyliuu, which by successive privileges had spread itself two stadia round 
the temple. Strabo, 1. xiv. p. 641. Tacit. Annal. iii. 60, &c. 

"' They offered no sacrifices to the Grecian gods. See Epistol. Qregor. Thaumit 

"' Zonaras, 1. xii. [c. 26] p. 635 [p. 605, ed. Bonn]. Such an anecdote wasjowfectly 
suited to the taste of Montaigne. He makes use of it in his agreeable Essay oi 
Pedantry, 1. i. c. 24. 

• S«. Paul's cathedral is 500 feet. Dallaway on Architecture, p. 203.- M. 
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ignoraiit barbarian. In the most polite and powerful nations genius 
of every kind has displayed itself about the same period ; and the age 
of acienoe has generally been the age of military virtue and success. 

IV. The new sovereigns of Persia, Artaxerxes and his son Sapor, 
had triiunphed (as we have already seen) over the house of conquest 
Arsaoes. Of the many princes of that ancient race, ^ ^2"*°^ 
Chooroes, king of Armenia, had alone preserved both his ^'w^"**"*- 
life and his independence. He defended himself by the natural 
strength of his country; by the perpetual resort of fu^tives and 
malecontents ; by the alliance of the Romans ; and, above all, by his 
own courage. Invincible in arms during a thirty years' 

A.I>. 108. 

war, he was at length assassinated by the emissaries of ' ' 
Sapor, king of Persia. The patriotic satraps of Armenia, who 
aaaerted the freedom and dignity of the crown, implored the protec- 
tion of Rome in &vour of Tiridates the lawful heir. But the son of 
Chosroes was an infant, the allies were at a. distance, and the Persian 
monarch advanced towards the frontier at the head of an irresistible 
force. Young Tiridates, the future hope of his country, was saved 
by the fidelity of a servant, and Armenia continued above twenty- 
seven years a reluctant province of the great monarchy of Persia.^'^ 
Elated with this easy conquest, and presuming on the distresses or the 
degeneracy of the Romans, Sapor obliged the strong garrisons of 
Carrhae and Nisibis '^ to surrender, and spread devastation and terror 
on either side of the Euphrates. 

The loss of an important frontier, the ruin of a faithful and natural 
ally, and the rapid success of Sapor's ambition, affected v«ierun 
Rome with a deep sense of the insult as weU as of the £to^ 
danger. Valerian flattered himself that the vi^ance of ^^*^ 
his lieutenants would sufficiently provide for the safety of the Rhine 
and of the Danube ; but he resolved, notwithstanding liis Iklvanced 
age, to march in person to the defence of the Euphrates. During 
his progress through Asia Minor the naval enterprises of the Goths 
were suspended, and the afflicted province enjoyed a transient and 
fiallacious calm. He passed the Euphrates, encountered the i. defeated 
Persian monarch near the walls of Edessa, was vanquished, ^teoMrbj 
and taken prisoner by Sapor. The particulars of this great ^K^J* 
event are darkly and imperfectly represented ; yet, by the ^•*- *••• 

*M MoMi Choronenris, 1. ii. c. 71, 73, 74. ZoiiAna, 1. zii. [o. 21] p. 628 [p. 590, ed. 
Bonn]. The authentic relation of the Armenian historian werrtt to rectify Uie 
confused account of the Greek. The latter talks of the ohUdren of llridateB, who al 
that time was himself an inlant. [Compare St. Martin, Mimobrm sur TArm^e, i. 
p. 301.— M.] 

* Kisibis, according to Perrian authors, compliance with the prayers of the anny. 
was taken by a miracle: the waU fell, in Malcolm's Persia, L 76.~M. 

2 D 2 
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gimmering light which is afforded ua, we may discover a long seria 
of imprudence, of error, and of deserved misfortmies on the side ol 
the Roman emperor. He reposed an implicit confidence in Macrianus, 
his Praetorian praefect.^'* That worthless minister rendered his master 
formidable only to the oppressed subjects, and contemptible to the 
enemies, of Rome.^'* By his weak or wicked counsels the Imperial 
army was betrayed into a situation where valoiur and military skill 
were equally unavailing.^'"' The vigorous attempt of the Romans to 
cut their way through the Persian host was repulsed with great 
slaughter ;^^^ and Sapor, who encompassed the camp with superior 
numbers, patiently waited till the increasing rage of famine and 
pestilence had ensured his victory. The licentious murmurs of the 
legions soon accused Valerian as the cause of their calamities ; their 
seditious clamours demanded an instant capitulation. An immense 
sum of gold was offered to purchase the permission of a disgraceful 
retreat But the Persian, conscious of his superiority, refused the 
money with disdain ; and, detaining the deputies, advanced in order 
of battle to the foot of the Roman rampart, and insisted on a personal 
conference with the emperor. Valerian was reduced to the necessity 
of intrusting his life and dignity to the faith of an enemy. The 
interview ended as it was natural to expect The emperor was made 
a prisoner, and his astonished troops liud down their arms.*'' In 
such a moment of triumph the pride and policy of Sapor prompted 
him to fill the vacant throne with a successor entirely dependent on 
his pleasure. Cyriades, an obscure fugitive of Antioch, stained with 
every vice, was chosen to dishonour the Roman purple ; and the will 
of the Persian victor could not fail of being ratified by the acclama- 
tions, however reluctant, of the captive army.^*° 

The Imperial slave was eager to secure the favour of his master 
sapoi over- * ^Y ^" ^^t of trcasou to his native country. He conducted 
Ski?^ Sapor over the Euphrates, and, by the way of Chalcia, to the 
Cappadocia. metropolis of the East. So rapid were the motions of the 
Persian cavalry that, if we may credit a very judicious historian,'** 



^^ Hist. Aug. p. 191. [PoUio, xxx. Tyranni, de Macriano, 11.] Aa Macriamii 
an enemy to the Christians, they charged him with being a magician. 

'» Zosimus, 1. i. [c. 36] p. 33. »" Hist. Aug. p. 174. [Pollio, Valerian, c 32.] 

'^ Victor in Cicsar [c. 32]. Eutropius, ix. 6. 

•^ Zosimus, 1. i. [c. 3^)] p. 33. Zt>nara«, 1. xii. [c. 23] p. 630 [p. 593, ed. Boon]* 
Peter Patricius, in tlie Excerpta Legat. p. 29 [p. 128, ed. Bonn]. 

'** Hist. Aut^ust. p. 185. [Pollio, xxx. Tyran. 1.] The reign of Cyriadea appean is 
that collection prior to the death of Valerian; but I have preferred a probable teriei 
of events to the doubtful chronology of a moat inaccurate writer. 

'*' The sack of Antioch, anticipated by some historians, is assigned, by the dedfif* 
testimony of Ammianus Marcellinus, to the reign of Qallienus, xxiiL 5.* 



* He3rne, in his note on Zosimus, con- that the testimony of Ammianus is in fi^ 
taatf this opinion of Qibbon; andobMrrM by no meani clear or decialTe. Oallicmi 
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the dty of Antiocfa was surprised when the idle multitude was 
fendly gftzing on the amusements of the theatre. The splendid 
buildings of Antioch, private as well as public, were either pillaged 
or destroyed ; and the numerous inhabitants were put to the sword 
or led away into captivity.^^' The tide of devastation was stopped 
for a moment by the resolution of the high priest of Emesa. Arrayed 
in hb sacerdotal robes he appeared at the head of a great body of 
fimatic peasants, armed only with slings, and defended his god and his 
property from the sacrilegious hands of the followers of Zoroaster. ^^^ 
But the ruin of Tarsus, and of many other cities, furnishes a melan- 
dioly proof that, except in this singular instance, the conquest of 
Syria and Cilida scarcely interrupted the progress of the Persian 
anna. The advantages of the narrow passes of Mount Taurus were 
abandoned, in which an invader whose principal force consisted in 
his cavalry would have been engaged in a very unequal combat: 
and Sapor was permitted to form the siege of Caesarea, the capital 
of Cappadocia; a city, though of the second rank, which was sup- 
posed to contain four hundred thousand inhabitants. Demosthenes 
oonmianded in the place, not so much by the commission of the 
emperor as in the voluntary defence of his country. For a long time 
he deferred its fate ; and when at last Caesarea was betrayed by the 
perfidy of a physician, he cut his way through the Persians, who 
had been ordered to exert their utmost diligence to take him alive. 
This heroic chief escaped the power of a foe who might either have 
honoured or punished his obstinate valour ; but many thousands of 
his feUow-dtizens were involved in a general massacre, and Sapor 
is accused of treating his prisoners with wanton and unrelenting 
cruelty.^** Much should, undoubtedly, be allowed for national 
animosity, much for humbled pride and impotent revenge ; yet, upon 
the whole, it is certain that the same prince who, in Armenia, had 
displayed the mild aspect of a legislator, showed himself to the 
Romans under the stem features of a conqueror. He despaired of 
making any permanent establishment in the empire, and sought only 
to leave behind him a wasted desert, whilst he transported into 
Persia the people and the treasures of the provmces.^^^ 

'*» Zowmus, 1. L [c. 36] p. 35. 

M* John Malftla, torn. L p. 391 [ed. Ozon.; p. 127, ed. Yen.; p. 296, ed. Bonn]. He 
oormpts this probable event by some fabiUouB drcumstuicee. 

>«• Zonaraa, 1. xii. [o. 23] p. 630 [p. 593, ed. Bonn]. Deep valleyB were filled up 
with the alain. Crowda of priaoners were driven to water like baasta, and many 
periahed for want of food. 

'^ Zoeimua, 1. i. [p. 25,] aaaerta that Sapor, had he not preferred spoil to conquest, 
might have remained master of Aaia. 



and Valerian reigned together. Zoeiinua, places this event before the capture of 
io a asoond passage, 1. liL 32, distinctly Valerian. —M. 
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At die time when the East trembled at the name of Sapor, be 
reoeiyed a present not miworthy of the greatest kings— a 
■DooeMor lomr train of camels laden with the most rare and yaluabfe 
a^dnrt merchandises. The rich offering was accompanied with an 
^^* episde, respectful but not servile, from Odenathus, one of 

the noblest and most opulent senators of Palmyra. *^ Who is this 
^^ Odenathus " (said the haughty victor, and he commanded that & 
presents should be cast into the Euphrates), ^that he thus inso- 
lently presumes to write to his lord ? If he entertains a hope of 
mitigating his punishment, let him fall prostrate before the foot of 
^ our throne, with his hands bound belund his back. Should he 
*^ hesitate, swift destruction shall be poured on his head, on his whole 
" race, and on his country."*** The desperate extremity to which 
the Palmyrenian was reduced called into action all the latent powers 
of his souL He met Sapor ; but he met him in arms. Infiising his 
own spirit into a littie army collected from the villages of Syria *^^ 
and the tents of the desert,**^ he hovered round the Persian host, 
harassed their retreat, carried off part of the treasure, and, what was 
dearer than any treasure, several of the women of the Great King; 
who was at last obli^d to repass the Euphrates with some 

AJ>. 361. 

marks of haste and confusion.**' By this exploit Odenathus 
laid the foundations of his future fame and fortunes. The majesty 
of Rome, oppressed by a Peraan, was protected by a Syrian or Arab 
of Palmyra. 

The voice of history, which is often littie more than the organ of 
Treatment hatred or flattery, reproaches Sapor with a proud abuse of 
of Valerian, ^g rights of couqucst. Wc are told that Valerian, in 
chains, but invested with the Imperial purple, was exposed to the 
multitude, a constant spectacle of fallen greatness ; and that, when- 
ever the Persian monarch mounted on horseback, he placed his kot 
on the neck of a Roman emperor. Notwithstanding all the remon- 
strances of his allies, who repeatedly advised hira to remember the 
vicissitude of fortune, to dread the returning power of Rome, and to 
make his illustrious captive the pledge of peace, not the object of 
insult, Sapor still remained inflexible. When Valerian sunk under 
the weight of shame and grief, his skin, stuffed with straw, and 

'*** Peter Patriciua in Excerpt. Leg. p. 29 fed. Paris; p. 134, e<L Bonnl. 

^^ Syronim agregtium manO. Sertiw Rums, c. 23. Rufua, Victor, tfie Augustoa 
History (p. 192) [Pollio, xxx. Tynnni, 14], and several inscriptions agree in makiBg 
Odenathus a citizen of Palmyra. 

'^ He possessed so powerful an interest among the wandering tribes, that ProcMUQi 
(Bell. Persic. 1. ii. c. 5) and John Malala (tom. L p. 392 [ed. Oxon. ; p. 127, ed. V« « 
f . 297, ed. Bonn]) style him Prince of the Saracens. 

«• Peter Patricius, p. 25 [ed. Paris; p. 18, ed. Ten.; p. 126, od. Bonn]. 
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fanned into the likeness of a human figure, was preserved for ages 
in the most celebrated temple of Persia ; a more real monument of 
triumph than the fancied trophies of brass and marble so often 
erected by Roman vanity.^^^ The tale is moral and pathetic, but the 
tmth ** of it may very fairly be called in question. The letters still 
extant from the princes of the East to Sapor are manifest forgeries ;^^^ 
nor is it natural to suppose that a jealous monarch should, even in 
the person of a rival, l}ius publicly degrade the majesty of kings. 
Whatever treatment the unfortunate Valerian might experience in 
Persia, it is at least certain that the only emperor of Rome who had 
ever Cedlen into the hands of the enemy languished away his life in 
hopeless captivity. 

The emperor Gallienus, who had long supported with impatience 
the censorial severity of his father and colleague, received character 
the intelligence of his misfortunes with secret pleasure and S?uJ2^?^ 
avowed indifference. "I knew that my father was a g*i"«»«»»- 
" mortal," said he ; " and, since he has acted as becomes a brave 
** man, I am satisfied." Whilst Rome lamented the fate of her 
sovereign, the savage coldness of his son was extolled by the servile 
courtiers as the perfect firmness of a hero and a stoic.^^' It is 
difficult to paint the light, the various, the inconstant character of 
Gallienus, which he displayed without constraint as soon as he became 
sole possessor of the empire. In every art that he attempted his 
lively genius enabled him to succeed ; and, as his genius was destitute 
of judgment, he attempted every art, except the important ones of 
war and government. He was a master of several curious but 
useless sciences, a ready orator, an elegant poet,^^' a skilful gardener, 

*** The Pagan writen lament, the Christian insult, the misfortunes of Valerian. 
Their yarious testimonies are accurately collected by Tillemont, tom. iii. p. 739, &c. 
So little has been preserved of eastern history before Mahomet, that the modem 
Pennans are totally ignorant of the victory of Sapor, an event so glorious to their 
nation. See Bibliothdc^ue Orientale.* 

'^ One of these epistles is from Artavasdes, king of Armenia; since Armenia 
was then a province of Persia, the king, the kingdom, and the epistle must bs 
fictitious. 

'" See his Life in the Augustan History. 

** There is stUl extant a very pretty Epithalamium, composed by Gallienus for the 
nuptials of his nephews. 

Ite ait, O Juvenes, pariter sudate medullis 
Omnibus, inter vos : non murmura vestra oolumbs, 
Brachia non hedene, non vincant oecula oonchs. 

[PoUio, Gallieni IT. c. 11.] 

* Malcolm appears to write from Per- the dead Valerian, ch. 13. Respect for 

sian authorities, i. 76. — M. the kingly character would by no means 

^ Yet Qibbon himself records a speech prevent an eastern monarch from gratify- 

of the emperor Galerius, which alludes to mg his pride and his vengeance on a CrJIvq 

the cruelties exercised against the living, foe — M. 
and the indignities to which they exposed 
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an excellent cxx>k, and most contemptible prince. When the great 
emergencies of the state required his presence and attention, he «« 
engaged in conversation with the philosopher Plotinus,^^ wasting bis 
time in trifling or licentious pleasures, preparing his initiation to the 
Grecian mysteries, or solidting a place in the Areopagus of Athei& 
His profuse magnificence insulted the general poyerty ; the solemn 
ridicule of his triumphs impressed a deeper sense of the paWe 
disgrace.^^^ The repeated intelligence of invasions, defeats, and 
rebellions he received with a careless smile ; and singling out, with 
afiected contempt, some particular production of the lost province, he 
carelessly asked whether Rome must be ruined unless it was supplied 
with linen from Egypt and Arras cloth from Gaul ? There were, 
however, a few short moments in the life of Gallienus when, eias- 
perated by some recent injury, he suddenly appeared the intrepid 
soldier and the cruel tyrant ; till, satiated with blood or fatigued bj 
resistance, he insensibly sunk into the natural mildness and indolence 
of his character.^** 

At a time when the reins of government were held with so loose 
The thirtj & hand, it is not surprising that a crowd of usurpers should 
*^'*"'** start up in every province of the empire against the son of 
Valerian. It was probably some ingenious fancy, of comparing the 
thirty tyrants of Rome with the thirty tyrants of Athens, that 

'^ He was on the point of giving PlotinuB a mined city of Campania to trj ths 
experiment of realiaing Plato's Republic. See the Life of Plotinus, by Porphyry, ia 
Fabricius's Biblioth. Oreec. 1. iy. 

*^ A medal which bears the head of Qallienus has perplexed the antiquarians by 
its legend and reverse; the former GallieruE Augusta, the latter Ubique Pax. U. 
Spanheim supposes that the coin was struck by some of the enemies of Gallienos, and 
was designed as a severe satire on that effeminate prince. But as the use of ironj may 
seem unworthy of the gravity of the Roman mint, M. de Vailemont has deduced from 
a passage of l>ebellius Pollio (Hist. August, p. 198 [Pollio, xxx. Tynumi, de CeUo, 
28J) an ingenious and natural solution. Galliena was first-cousin to the emperor. 
By delivering Africa from the usurper Celsus, she deserved the title of Augusta. 
On a medal in the French king's collection we read a similar inscription of FaustM 
Atigusta round the head of Marcus Aurelius. With regard to the Ubique Pax, it is 
eaioly explained by the vanity of Gallienus, who seized, perhaps, the occasion of some 
momentary calm. See Nouvelles de la R^publique dee Lettres, Janvier, 17O0, 
p. 21-34.* 

*M This singular character has, I believe, been fairly transmitted to us. The reigD 
of his immediate successor was short and busy; and the historians who wrote b^on 
the elevation of the family of Constantino could not have the most remote interest to 
misrepresent the character of Gkdlienus. 



^ * Eckhel brings forward serious objec- death of i^milianus in Egypt, by which 

tions to the interpretation of Vallemont. Rome again obtained its usual supply of 

The obverse of the medal represents the com. That Gallienus should have cuiaed 

head of Ghdlienus crowned with ears of such medals to be struck will not appear 

com; and Eckhel conjectures that it may surprising when we recollect that Nero 

have been struck to commemorate the was represented on his coins with the 

wish of Gallienus to be worshipped in the attributes of Apollo, and Cooimodua witb 

oharaoter of Ceres, especially since he those of Hercules. (EckheL vol. tii. p 

might claim the merits of Ceres after the 411, scq.)-S, 
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sd the writers of the Augustan History to select that celebrated 
er, which has been gradually received into a popular appella- 
^ But in erery light the parallel is idle and defective. What 
blance can we discover between a council of thirty persons, the 
I oppressors of a single city, and an uncertain list of inde- 
;nt rivals, who rose and fell in irregular succession through the 
t of a vast empire ? Nor can the number of thirty be completed, 
s we include in the account the women and children who were 
ired with the Imperial title. The reign of Gallienus, TbetrrMi 
X5ted as it was, produced only nineteen pretenders to S?^^ uISi 
;hn>ne: Cyriades, Macrianus, Balista, Odenathus, nineteen. 
Zenobia in the east; in Gaul and the western provinces, 
lumus, Lollianus, Victorinus and his mother Victoria, Marius, 
Tetricus. In Illyricum and the confines of the Danube, 
mus, Regillianus, and Aureolus; in Pontus,^^^ Satuminus; in 
ia, Trebellianus ; Piso in Thessaly ; Valens in Achaia ; iEmi- 
3 in Egypt ; and Celsus in Africa. To illustrate the obscure 
ments of the life and death of each indiridual would prove a 
ions task, alike barren of instruction and of amusement We 
content ourselves with investigating some general characters, 
most strongly mark the condition of tiie times and the manners 
le men, l^eir pretensions, their motives, their fate, and the 
uctive consequences of their usurpation.**' 
is sufficientiy known that the o^ous appellation of Tyrant was 

employed by the ancients to express the illegal ouncter 
re of supreme power, without any reference to the SuS*^* 
5 of it Several of the pretenders who raised the *y™»^ 

Pollio expreoBoo the most minute anxiety to complete the number.* 

rhe place of hia reign ia aomewhat doubtful; but there tr<u a tyrant in Pontua, 

e are acquainted with the aeat of all the others. 

Pillemont, tom. iii. p. 1163, reckons them somewhat differently. 

tptain Smyth, in his ' Catalogue of Compare a dissertation of Manso on 

s/ p. 307, substitutes two new the Thirty Tyrants, at the end of his Leben 

i, to make up the number of nine- Constantins des Orossen. Breslau, 1817. 

for those of Odenathus and Zenobia. — M. 

bjoins this list:— The foUowing is Clinton's list. It 

, t. a differs in some degree from the preceding 

Mvkow ThoMwinM Tbo»c|rwiifl«i ligts, and oontauos two names (Cecrops 

MbtSif SiSiiS kwnm. and Antoninus) not mentioned by Tra 

""• ^,_, ^ _ , bellius:— 1. Cecrops, Zosim. i. 38. 2 

Sk/^ Spi. SlSS: Antoninus, Z«ua »a. 3. C:^«. 4 

t»-Q.) CeUns. Sfttnmlnns. Postumus. 5. Leuanus. 6. Manus 

mu. riaoFnigL TrabelUaout. 7. Victorinus. 8. Tetricus. 9. Inge 

V \%AK nuos. 10. Begaliaaus. U. Aureolus 

Jl. -M. iw. j2. Macrianus. 13. Odenathus. 14 

u Zenobia. 15. Piso. 16. Valens. 17 

vDMiRiQaiiamm-Q,) iEmilianos. 18. Satuminus. 19. Tro* 

!?»*""'*• bellianus. 20. Celsus. (CUnton, Fasi 

Bom. vol. ii. p. 58, Mg.)— e. 
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standard of rebellion agwist the emperor Gallienus were shming 
models of virtue, and almost all possessed a considerable share of 
vigour and ability. Their merit had recommended them to tint 
favour of Valerian, and gradually promoted them to the most im 
portant commands of the empire. The generals who assumed the 
title of Augustus were either respected by their troops for their 
able conduct and severe discipline, or admhred for valour and suc- 
cess in war, or beloved for frankness and generomty. The field of 
victory was often the scene of their election ; and even the armourer 
Marius, the most contemptible of all the candidates for the purple, 
was distinguished however by intrepid courage, matdiless strength, 
and blunt honesty.^^® His mean and recent trade cast, indeed, an air 
of ridicule on his elevation f but his Inrth could not be more ohscure 
TiMirob. tl^^ui was that of the greater part of his rivals, who were 
■core birth, ^j^ ^f pcasauts, and enlisted in the army as private soldiers. 
In times of confuaon every active genius finds tiie place asogned him 
by nature ; in a general state of war military merit is the road to 
glory and to greatness. Of the nineteen tyrants Tetricus only was a 
senator; Piso alone was a noble. The blood of Numa, through 
twenty-eight successive generations, ran in the veins of Calphumius 
Piso,^^^ who, by female alliances, claimed a right of exhibiting, in 
his house, the images of Crassus and of the great Pompey.^" His 
ancestors had been repeatedly dignified with all the honours whid 
the commonwealth could bestow ; and, of all the ancient fisunilies of 
Rome, the Calphumian alone had survived the tyranny of the Caesars. 
The personal qualities of Piso added new lustre to his race. The 
usurper Valetis, by whose order he was killed, confessed, with deep 
remorse, that even an enemy ought to have respected the sanctity of 
Piso ; and, although he died in arms against Gallienus, the senate, 
with the emperor's generous permission, decreed the triumphal orna- 
ments to the memory of so virtuous a rebel. ^^^ 

*** See the speech of Mariiia, in the Augustan History, p. 187. [Pollio, xxx. 
Tyranni, de Mario, 7.] The accidental identity of names was the only drcumstaoM 
that couJd tempt Pollio to imitate Sallust. 

"' Vos, O Pompilius sanguis! is Horace's address to the Pisos. See Art Poet. 
T. 292, with Dacier's and Siuiadon's notes. 

**3 Tacit. Annal. tv. 48, Hist. i. 15. In the former of these passages we mtj 
venture to change patema into matema. In every generation from Augustus to 
Alexander Severus, one or more Pisos appear as consuls. A Piso was deemed 
worthv of the throne by Augustus (Tacit. Annal. i. 13) ; a second headed » 
formidable conspiracy against Nero; and a third was adopted, and declared Cxot, 
by Qalba. 

»« Hist. August, p. 195. [Pollio, xxx. Tyranni, de Pisone, 20.] The senste, ini 
moment of enthusiasm, seems to have presumed on the approbation of Qallienos. 



• Manus was killed by a soldier who '* Behold the sword which thyself bM» 
Imd formerly served as a workman in his forged." Treb. [Polliol in vit4.— G. 
■hop, and who exclaimed as he struck. 
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The lieutenants of Valerian were grateful to the father, whom they 



esteemed. They disdained to serve the luxurious indolence The 
of his unworthy son. The throne of the Roman world was rebeiuon. 
unsupported by any principle of loyalty ; and treason against such a 
prince might ea^y be considered as patriotism to the state. Yet if 
we examine with candour the conduct of these usurpers, it will appear 
that they were much oflener driven into rebellion by their fears than 
urged to it by their ambition. They dreaded the cruel suspicions of 
Gallienus: ihej equally dreaded the capricious violence of their 
troops. If the dangerous favour of the army had imprudently de- 
dared them deserving of the purple, they were marked for sure 
destruction ; and even prudence would counsel them to secure a short 
enjoyment of empire, and rather to try the fortune of war than to 
expect the hand of an executioner. When the clamour of the 
soldiers invested the reluctant victims with the ensigns of sovereign 
authority, they sometimes mourned in secret their approaching fate. 
^ You have lost," said Satuminus, on the day of his elevation, ** you 
** have lost a useful commander, and you have made a very wretdied 
" emperor." "* 

The apprehensions of Satuminus were justified by the repeated 
experience of revolutiona Of the nineteen tyrants who Their Tioient 
started up under the reign of Gallienus, there was not one ^^*^ 
who enjoyed a life of peace, or a natural death. As soon as they 
were invested with the bloody purple, they inspired their adherents 
with the same fears and ambition which had occaaoned their own 
revolt Encompassed with domestic conspuracy, military sedition, 
and civil war, they trembled on the edge of precipices, in which, 
after a longer or shorter term of anxiety, they were inevitably lost. 
These precarious monarchs received, however, such honours as the 
flattery of their respective armies and provinces could bedtow ; but 
their claim, founded on rebellion, could never obtain the sanction of 
law or history. Italy, Rome, and the senate, constantiy adhered to 
the cause of Gallienus, and he alone was con^dered as tiie sovereign 
of the empire. That prince condescended indeed to acknowledge 
the victorious arms of Odenathus, who deserved the honourable dis- 
tinction by the respectful conduct which he always maintained 
towards the son of Valerian. With the general applause of the 
Romans, and the consent of Gallienus, the senate conferred the title 
of Augustus on the brave Palmyrenian ; and seemed to intrust him 
with the government of the East, which he already possessed, in so 
independent a manner, that, like a private succession, he bequeathed 
it to his illustrious widow Zenobia.^'^ 

**^ Hid. August, p. 196. (Tollio, xxx. Tynuini, de Saturnino, 22. J 

■*• The MBociation of the orave PalmyreniAD wi\a the moet popular act of the whole 
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The rapid and perpetual transitions fix>m the cottage to the thnme, 
Fatal oon. ^^^ ^^1 the throne to the grave, might have amused an 
!fg|^ indifferent philosopher, were it possible for a philosapher 
^""v^^^'^i^ to remain indifferent amidst the general calamities of human 
kind. The election of these precarious emperors, their power and 
their death, were equally destructive to their subjects and adherents. 
The price of their fatal elevation was instantly discharged to the 
troops by an immense donative drawn from the bowels of the 
exhausted people. However virtuous was their character, howeyer 
pure their intentions, they found themselves reduced to the hard 
necessity of supporting their usurpation by frequent acts of rapine 
and cruelty. When they fell they involved armies and provinces m 
their fall. There is still extant a most savage mandate from Gal- 
lienus to one of his ministers, after the suppresdon of Ingenuus, who 
had assumed the purple in Illyricum. '* It is not enough," says that 
soft but inhnTnan priuce, ''that you exterminate such as have ap- 
'' peared in arms : the chance of battle might have served me as 
* effectually. The male sex of every age must be extirpated ; pn>- 
'' vided that, in the execution of the children and old men, you can 
'' contrive means to save our reputation. Let every one die who has 
'' dropped an expression, who has entertained a thought against me, 
'' against me^ the son of Valerian, the father and brother of so maoj 
" princes.**® Remember that Ingenuus was made emperor: tear, 
'* kill, hew in pieces. I write to you with my own hand, and would 
" inspire you with my own feelings." **' Whilst the public forces of 
the state were dissipated in private quarrels, the defenceless proTinces 
lay exposed to every invader. The bravest usurpers were compelled, 
by the perplexity of their situation, to conclude ignominious treaties 
with the common enemy, to purchase with oppressive tributes the 
neutrality or services of the barbarians, and to introduce hostile and 
independent nations into the heart of the Roman monarchy J** 

Such were the barbarians, and such the tyrants, who, under the 
reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, dismembered the provinces, and 
reduced the empire to the lowest pitch of disgrace and ruin, from 
whence it seemed impossible that it should ever emerge. As far as 

reign of Gallienua. Hiat. August, p. 180. [Pollio, Galliem II. c. 12.] [It took 
place A.D. 264. — S.] 

'^ Gallienus had given the titles of Caesar and Aug^ustus to his son SaloniiiaB, slain 
at Cologne by the usurper Posthumus. A second son of Gallienus succeeded to the 
name and rtrnk of his elder brother. Valerian, the brother of Gallienus, was also 
associated to the empire : several other brothers, sisters, nephews, and nieces of tbe 
emperor formed a very numerous royal family. See Tillemont, tom. iii., and K. ^ 
Br»quigny in the M^moires de I'Acad^mie, tom. xxxii. p. 262. 
'•^ Hist. August, p. 188. [Pollio, xxx. TVran. de Ingenuo, 8.1 
*^ Regillianus had some bands of Rozolani in his service; Posthumus a body of 
Franks. It was, perhaps, in the charactar of auxiliaries that the latter introduce^ 
themselves into Spain. 
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e barrenneaB of materials would permit, we have attempted to trace, 
ith order and perspicuity, the general events of that calanutous 
sriod. There still remain some particular facts — I. The disorders 
' Sicily ; n. The tumults of Alexandria ; and III. The rebellion 
' the Isaurians — ^which may serve to reflect a strong light on the 
yrrid picture. 

I. Whenever numerous troops of banditti, multiplied by success 
id impunity, publicly defy, instead of eluding, the justice iHaonien 
' their countiy, we may safely infer that the excessive "'siciiy. 
eaknesB of the government is felt and abused by the lowest ranks 
' the community. The situation of Sicily preserved it from the 
irbarians; nor could the disarmed province have supported an 
Rirper. The sufferings of that once floiu-ishing and still fertile island 
ere inflicted by baser hands. A licentious crowd of slaves and 
iasants reigned for a while over the plundered country, and renewed 
€ memory of the servile wars of more ancient times.^^" Devas- 
tiona, of which the husbandman was either the victim or the acoom- 
ioe, must have ruined the agriculture of Sicily ; and as the principal 
tates were the property of the opulent senators of Rome, who often 
kdoeed within a farm the territory of an old republic, it is not 
iprobable that this private injury might affect die capital more 
ieply than all the conquests of the Goths or the Persians. 

n. The foundation of Alexandria was a noble design, at once 
•nceived and executed by the son of Philip. The beautiful Tnmiiiuof 
id regular form of that great city, second only to Rome ^*«»«w^ 
lelf, comprehended a circumference of fifleen miles ; ^^® it was 
»pled by three hundred thousand free inhabitants, besides at least 
1 equal number of slaves.^'^ The lucrative trade of Arabia and 
idia flowed through the port of Alexandria to the capital and pro- 
noes of the empire.* Idleness was unknown. Some were employed 
I blowing of glass, others in weaving of linen, others again manu- 
icturing the papyrus. Either sex, and every age, was engaged in 
le pursuits of industry, nor did even the blind or the lame want 
xnipations suited to Uieir condition.^''* But the people of Alex- 
idria, a various mixture of nations, united the vani^ and incon- 
ancy of the Greeks with the superstition and obstinacy of the 

** The Au^^iutan HiBtory, p. 177 I Pollio, Gallieni duo, o. 4], calls it terviie M/um. 
w Diodor. Sicul. 1. zzxIy. (Tr. II.J 
'^ Plin. Hist. Natur. ▼. 10 [§ 11]. 
•^ Diodor. Sicul. L xvii. [c. 52]p. 590, edit. Wesseling. 

^ See a very curious letter of Hadrian, in the Augustan History, p. 245. [Vopiac. 
ktum. c. 8.] 

* Berenice, or Myoe-Hormoe, on the Red From thence they were transported to the 
A, received the eastern commodities. Nile, and down the Nile to Alexandria. — M. 
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Egyptians. The most trifling occasion, a transient scarcity of llesb 
or lentils, the neglect of an accustomed salutation, a mistale of 
piecedency in the public baths, or even a religious dispute, ^^ were 
at any time sufficient to kindle a sedition among that Tast multitude, 
whose resentments were fiirious and implacable. ^''^ After the c^ 
tiyity of Valerian and the insolence of his son had relaxed the 
authority of the laws, the Alexandrians abandoned themselves to the 
ungoyemed rage of their passons, and their unhappy country was 
the theatre of a civil war, which continued (with a few short and 
suspicious truces) above twelve years.^''^ All intercourse was cut off 
between the several quarters of the afflicted city, every street was 
polluted with blood, every building of strength converted into a 
citadel; nor did the tumults subside till a considerable part of 
Alexandria was irretrievably ruined. The spadous and magnifioeat 
district of Bruchion, with its palaces and musseum, the residence ot 
the kings and philosophers of Egypt, is described, above a centurj 
afterwards, as already reduced to its present state of dreary solitude.'*' 
HI, The obscure rebellion of Trebellianus, who assumed the purple 
in Isauria, a petty province of Asia Minor, was attended 
of the With strange and memorable consequences. The pageant 

of royalty was soon destroyed by an officer of Gallienus ; but 
his followers, despairing of mercy, resolved to shake off their all^ 
giance, not only to the emperor but to the empire, and suddenly 
returned to the savage manners from which they had never perfectly 
been reclamed. Their craggy rocks, a branch of the wide-extended 
Taurus, protected their inaccessible retreat The tillage of some 
. fertile valleys ^''^ supplied them with necessaries, and a habit of rapine 
with the luxuries of life. In the heart of the Roman monarchy, the 
Isaurians long continued a nation of wild barbarians. Succeeding 
princes, unable to reduce them to obedience either by arms or policy, 
were compelled to acknowledge their weakness by surrounding the 
hostile and independent spot with a strong chain of fortifications,'^' 

'^ Such as the sacrilegiouB murder of a divine cat. See Diodor. Sicul. 1. i. [c 83.]* 

^"f* Hist. August, p. 195. [Pollio, xxx. Tyraimi, de Mmii 21.] Thia loi^ «vi 
terrible sedition was first occasioned by a dispute between a soldier and a townfloiB 
about a pair of shoes. 

'^ Dionysius apud Euseb. Hist. Eccles. vii. e. 21. Ammian. zzii. 16. 

'^ Scaliger. Animadver. ad Euseb. Chron. p. 258. Three dissertatiooi of M> 
BoDxuny, in the Mdm. de I'Acad^mie, torn. ix. 

"^ Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 569. 

»"* Hist. August, p. 197. [Pollio, xxx. Tyranni, de TrebelL 25.] 



* The hostility between the Jewish and ligious disputes, after the eatablishiBflDt 

Orecian part of Uie population, afterwards of Christianity^ more frequent or bxx* 

between the two former and the Christian, sanguinary. See Philo. de Legat Bii^ 

were unfailing causes of tumult, sedition, of Jews, ii. 171, iii. Ill, 198. GiWdi 

and massacre. In no place were the re- c. xxi. c. xlviL — M. 
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which often proved insufficient to restrain the incursions of tkese 
domestic foes, llie Isaurians, gradually extending their territory to 
the sea-coast, subdued the western and mountainous part of Cilicia, 
formerly the nest of those daring pirates against whom the republic 
had once been obliged to exert its utmost force, under the conduct of 
the great Pompey.^'* 

Our habits of thinking so fondly connect the order of the uniycrse 
with the fate of man, that this gloomy period of history has Famine 
been decorated with inundations, earthquakes, uncommon lenoe. 
meteors, preternatural darkness, and a crowd of prodigies fictitious or 
exaggerated.^^® But a long and general famine was a calamity of a 
more serious kind. It was the inevitable consequence of rapine and 
oppression, which extirpated the produce of the present and the hope 
(^ future harvests. Famine is almost always followed by epidemical 
diseases, the eflPect of scanty and unwholesome food. Other causes 
must, however, have contributed to the furious plague which, from 
the year two hundred and fifty to the year two hundred and sixty-five, 
raged without interruption in every province, every dty, and almost 
every family of the Roman empire. During some time five thousand 
persons died daily in Rome, and many towns that had escaped the 
hands of the barbarians were entirely depopulated. ^^^ 

We have the knowledge of a very curious circumstance, of some use 
perhaps in the melancholy calculation of human calamities. Diminnuon 
An exact renter was kept at Alexandria of all the citizens g^^ 
entitled to receive the distribution of com. It was found v^^ 
that the ancient number of those comprised between the ages of forty 
and seventy had been equal to the whole sum of claimants, from 
fourteen to fourscore years of age, who renudned alive after the reign 
of Gallienus.^** Applying this authentic fact to the most correct 
tables of mortality, it evidentiy proves that above half the people of 
Alexandria had perished ; and could we venture to extend the analogy 
to the other provinces, we might suspect that war, pestilence, and 
famine had consumed, in a few years, the moiety of the human 
species.*" 

>^ See Cellariui, Geogr. Antiq. torn. ii. p. 137, upon the limita of IiauruL 

»•• Hist. AuguBt. p. 177. [PoUio, Gallieni II. c. 5.] 

«" Hiat. Auguit. p. 177. [id. ibj Zosimus, 1. L [c. 26] p. 24. Zonaras, 1. xii. [c 
21] p. 623. [p. 590, ed. Bonn.] EuMb. Chronicon. [An. CCLIII.] Victor in Epitom. 
Victor in Cesar, [c. 33.] Eutropius, ix. ▼. Oroaiua, vii. 21. 

^ Euaeb. Hist. Eoclee. viL 21. The fact is taken from the Letten of Dicnyaius, 
who, in the time of those troubles, was bishop of Alexandria. 

*" In a great number of parishes 11,000 penons were found between fourteen and 
eighty: 5365 between forty and seventy. See Buffon, Histoire NatureUe, torn, ii 
p. 590. 
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